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Credit, work and race in 1790s Calcutta: 
Early colonialism through a contemporary 
European view 


Peter Robb 


School of Oriental and African Studies, London 


Amidst a plethora of studies of colonial encounters and colonial cities, new light 
may be thrown on Calcutta, between the 1780s and 1820s, from a voluminous 
diary kept by an English builder and town-surveyor, Richard Blechynden 
(1760—1822).' He travelled to India as a midshipman, arriving in 1782, and died 
there, having served as Calcutta’s Superintendent of Roads. This essay, referring 
only to the 1790s,” discusses some of the themes which his diary allows us to 
explore. The diary, a neglected source, is unique in its daily detail and in the milieu 
it describes. William Hickey’s celebrated memoirs, for example, were written after 
the event and refer to more affluent and well-connected levels of non-official society, 
. at least for the 1780s and 1790s.? Blechynden provides a rich record of the banal- 
ities of life among the unofficial orders of Europeans—people who had reached 
Calcutta as a result of what Peter Marshall described as ‘an indiscriminate migra- 
tion to Bengal during the eighteenth century of Europeans of all kinds’.* This was 


Acknowledgements: The author is grateful to audiences at the Institute of Historical Research, 
London and the Cambridge Centre of South Asian Studies, for the generous help of Peter Marshall, 
and for useful suggestions of the JESHR reader. 


! Richard Blechynden, ‘Diary’, Add. Mss. 45578-45663, British Library, London The 73 vol- 
umes of diaries begin at Add. Mss. 45581. Subsequent references are cited as ‘Diary’ and by the date 
of the entry only. Quotations have minor modemisations of spelling and punctuation 

2 This csexy adds some details to Peter Robb, ‘Clash of Cultures? An Englishman in Calcutta in the 
1790s’, Inaugural lecture, SOAS,~-London, 12 March 1998, which also discusses the purpose and 
signiGcance of the diary. s 

> William Hickey, Memoirs of Widliam Hickey, Yol. I: 1749-75, VoL I: 1775—82, VoL I: 1782-90 
and Yol IV: 1790-1809 (Alfred Spencer, ed., London, 1913, 1919, n.d. and 1925). 

“PJ: Marshall, East Indian Fortunes: TKe Britisk in Bengal m the Eighteenth Century, Oxford, 
1976, p. 21. 
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not the world of East India Company grandees, except as seen in the distance, nor 

of the emerging Bengali elite, or the growing body of Indian workers—though it 

connected with all of these. Here was a host of adventurers from many nations. 
European residents of a middling kind seem to have been more numerous than 


might be imagined,’ Access to Company service was restricted severely, especially 
in the eighteenth century,® yet by 1818, according to one study, ‘the European 
population of Calcutta ... must have consisted of large numbers and of every walk 
of life’. Calcutta was no longer ‘a young, a small and a scattered infant settle- 
ment’; ‘British tradesmen and mechanics carried on a large business’ there.” Some 
trades were exclusive to Indians,* but in others Indians had to compete with Euro- 
peans, especially for European custom. 

The first purpose of this essay is to describe some of these aspects of European 
life in Calcutta. They may or may not be peculiar to the place and time but they do 
help to explain the character and development of the city. A related concern is the 
wider mfluence of Europeans upon Indians, as mediated through the attitudes and 
practices of insignificant individuals rather than the acts and pronouncements of 
states and elites. Blechynden is a little like Thomas and Felix Platter in sixteenth- 
century Basel, an eyewitness in a revolution created by individuals.’ 


Juggling Debts 


To quote Linda Colley, in this period ‘credit played a more vital part in Britain’s - 
economy than in that of almost any of its competitors’.'° Credit was also vital in 


3 However, Percrval Spear, The Nabobs, London, 1980 (first edition 1932, second edition 1963) 
claims that an English middle class was backing in Calcutta, with the falling status of ‘trade’, and 
society divided between would-be aristocrats and ‘vagabonds’; pp. 37, 57-61. 

€ Only 508 European Company servants were appointed from 1762 to 1784, of whom 37 had 
returned to England and 150 had died; B.B. Misra, The Bureaucracy ia India: An Historical Analysis 
of Development to 1947, Delhi, 1977, p. 52, quoting India Bill debates. 

7 Charles Moore, The Sheriffs of Fort William from 1775 to 1920, Calcutta, 1921, pp. 9-11: ‘Of 
coopers there were many, shoemakers were to be met with by the score. Tailors, carpenters, coach 
and shipbuilders were very much in evidence .. .". There were 400 JPs of Fort William, all barn in the 
British Isles, plus 74 jurors summoned to the session in 1818. The ‘Diary’ mentions surveyors, bu kd- 
ers, shipbuilders, printers, engravers, writers, journalists, lawyers, doctors, shopkeepers, auctioneers, 
booksellers, tailors, stable-owners, marine and army officers, padres, and indigo planters. At least 
one European woman ran a brothel in the 17900; Blechynden, ‘Diary’, November 1794. There were 
also European milliners and undertakers; Jarnes Long, Calewtta and its Neighbourhood... 1690-1857 
(Sankar Sen Gupta, ed.), Calcutta, 1974, p. 103 and passim. 

t See Sumanta Banerjee, The Parlour and the Streets: Elite and Popular Culture in Nineteenth 
Century Calcutta, Calcutta, 1989, p. 31. 

’ Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie, The Beggar and the Professor: A Sixteenth-Century Family Saga 
(Arthur Goldhammer t.), Chicago, 1997: Thomas achieving upward mobility that by the seven- 
teenth century would be ‘no longer astonishing .. simply noteworthy,’ and Felix ‘a man of the Ref- 
ormation ... and herald if not hero of the Renaissance’ (pp. 351, 349). See also the review by Helen 
Cooper, London Review of Books (15 October 1998), p. 20. 

# Sce Linda Colley, Britons: Forging the Nation, Now Haven, 1992, pp. 66-67 (and references to 
the work of Juhan Hoppit and Charlies Munn, p. 391), on the shortages of coins, the lack of regular 
incomes, the importance of credit in many different forms, and the consequent web of dependency 
and obligation in elghteenth-century Britain: 
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eighteenth-century Calcutta, where there was an acute shortage of cash.'' How can 
one capture the flavour of this as recorded by Blechynden? In the 1790s, the gener- 
ally depressed conditions were compounded by his own financial disasters. He 
was constantly, as he put it, being ‘teased’ for money by his own household, by 
tradesmen, shopkeepers, workers and creditors. The endless juggling of his debts 
provides good, ifrather impenetrable, examples of current financial arrangements. 
Judging from the experiences of others, also recorded in the diary, they seem rather 
typical. 

In 1793, Blechynden was entangled deeply with what he called his ‘ruinous’ 
speculation as a shareholder in the Chronicle newspaper and press. A crisis was 
provoked when a French merthant demanded repayment of a loan. One was not 
supposed to press for payment from those unable to pay, unless in great need 
oneself. Urged to defend any action on grounds of usury, Blechynden wrote: ‘] 
felt very averse to that, as I had rect. some money which I certainly wished to 
return—& such a defence might injure my Character .. .’. To make the repayment, 
Blechynden involved nine of his associates and employers, took over someone 
else’s debt, rolled over another loan of his own, and entered into seven new loans. 
All were short-term paper transactions, so that Blechynden saw no actual cash. He 
could hardly afford to continue work.” 

Blechynden kept his diary partly to keep track of such complex dealings. They 
suggest the hidden foundations and structures of credit relations. First, one’s stand- 


'! Blechynden, ‘Diary’, 24 June 1793 and 24 October 1794. ; 

2 Ibid, 17 and 18 April 1793. Vialars demanded that Blechynden repay a bond of Rs 21,600, the 
correct total, though, m a legal judgement some time earlier, Rs 21,000 bad been wrongly entered 
Blechynden offered to oblige in a couple of months, as he could not pay before then. His friends 
urged him to deny the extra Rs 600, and defend any action, because Vialars had taken advantage of 
his distress. Vialars was angered by the accusation of usury, and argued it could not apply to a 
foreigner. His demands threatened to unravel a whole batch of debts. To prevent this, Blechynden 
turned to Sir Charles Blunt, the postmaster-general, for whom, he wrote, be had often worked for 
nothing to build up his credit. When Blunt refused him (/bld, 21 June 1793), relations with Bhunt 
finally collapsed in insults and threats: /bid., 5 September 1793. Blechynden borrowed from partners 
and associates of the Chronicle, recycling and rescheduling earlier debts. (a) Rs 13,000 from a 
retired Company servant, William Pawson (for whom he was later to do much work), partly covered 
by a bond for Rs 3,000 to write off a debt which Pawson owed Mayor Alexander Kyd, founder of the 
naval dockyards at Kidderpore; (b) Rs 4,500 at a month from another friend, and the same amount 
again at two months; (c) from an existing creditor, Ra 9,000 over a year, while paying off the interest 
and some of the capital of the earlier debt; (d) Rs 15,000 against his Chronicle share from Price for 
whom he was building a verandah (but Price produced only Rs 12,000, claiming that the other Rs 
3,000 was the advance he had paid for the verandah—and Blechynden made up the balance by 
accepting bills drawn on himself for Rs 3,000 at a discount of 3 per cent per month); (e) Rs 9,000 
from tbe merchant and Chronicle partner, Charies Rothman, in the form (after some to-ing and fo- 
ing) of a promissory note drawn upon other merchant-partners, Gavin Hamilton and Alexander 
Aberdein, at 10 per cent a month (Blechynden was advised to get cash for it ‘from some native’ rather 
than the benk, which would charge 12 per cent). Meanwhile Aaron Upjohn, bassoon-player tuned 
engraver, who also had a share in the Chronicle but owed it to Blechynden, offered to assign to him 
against his debts the first Rs 5,000 received from the publication of his new map of Calcutta. See 
also ‘Diary’, 19 June 1793; and Robb, ‘Clash of Cultures?’. 
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ing as a debtor was inseparable from honour, that is, one’s standing as a person. 
‘What a delicate thing the credit of a man of business is’, Blechynden wrote on 
another occasion. A nineteenth-century chronicler, Reverend James Long, de- 
clared of these times with evangelical sternness that ‘European mercantile morality 
has never been in high repute in India’. ‘Nor was civilian morality higher’, accord- 
ing to him, while ‘religion was at a low ebb’. Trust in business was generally a 
more serious matter than other forms of propriety. Honour, however, was partly a 
commercial convenience. 

We can see this from the example of Blechynden’s chief patron in the 1780s 
and early 1790s, Edward Tiretta, an Italian who served as Calcutta’s Surveyor of 
Roads. The marriage of Tiretta, aged 67, to a girl of 14, in 1793, helps us mark out 
the limits of honour and trust. Such marriages were not uncommon and could be a 
means of raising cash.'* Blechynden was appalled at Tiretta’s ‘folly’, however, 
chiefly because of the expense. Otherwise Tiretta lost some dignity: gossips soon 
claimed that he was being deceived. Blechynden denied that he himself had seduced 
Tiretta’s wife," but laughed when she confided in him of the special diet she was 
ordering to keep up her husband’s strength. When someone asked why Tiretta 
habitually wore black breeches, Blechynden replied that they were ‘a paul he bears 
over a deceased friend’.'* None of this, then, was serious or damaging to one’s 
standing. By contrast, however, Blechynden went to very great lengths to refute 
an implication that he had disclosed details of the old man’s financial affairs; he 
travelled from Calcutta into French territory at Chandernagore to collect written 
evidence in his defence—even though his accuser was the former companion of 
Mrs Tiretta’s mother, one Jeffrier, who himself was suspected of incest and rape.” 

Friends were the second of the main bulwarks of credit. Blechynden wrote often 
of friendship and constantly sought society, if only to secure his dinner. He was 
made melancholy by one friend’s frequent absences at sea," but more seems to 
have been at stake than mere sentiment. The scrutiny of friends helped define 
what was appropriate, and personal ties implied good'thtelligence. Obviously friends 
were useful as business allies, while associates became friends. On one occasion, 
when Blechynden was in dispute over an account with one of his Chronicle partners, 
the merchant Alexander Aberdein, he arranged for an old friend, a French trader— 


"B Long, Calcutta, pp. 118-19. Long measured this partly in church attendance; he reported Sun- 
day congregations at St John's to be small, and those of David Brown, an evangelical who arrived in 
1786, to be unfashionable and poor. Though Blechynden did not attend church, his conscience was 
overtly Christian or at least deist. 

4 See the instance of Berkeley below. 
~ © Blechynden, ‘Diary’, 9 May 1795. He was also very resistant at the attempts to marry him to ber 
younger sister, Josephine Carrion. See for example, 15, 19 and 23 October 1793, and 9 May, 6 and 8 
June and 2 July 1795. 

6 Ibid., 3 August 1794. 

D Ibid., 16, 26, 27 and 29 May 1975, and 1 June 1795. 

18 Ibid., 10 September 1793. 
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who told him he was too soft and carried his ‘ideas of gratitude too far’—to write 
to Aberdein pretending that Blechynden owed him money and could not repay it 
until Aberdein had paid up in turn. The subterfuge worked.” 

Relevant too are the terms of Blechynden’s gratitude to Alexander Kyd, one 
who came to his aid in 1793, for his ‘innate Philanthropy and fellow feeling’: 
‘what claims have I on Major Kyd?’ he wrote, ‘he is no relation of mine, nor have 
I ever rendered him any Service that should entitle me to put my hand into his 
purse ...’.” The language of friendship, like that of honour, was used to express 
and preserve mutual obligations, and to maintain commercial morality. It was for 
that reason, seemingly, that friendships were defined so elaborately. Quarrels and 
misunderstandings were assiduously pursued or ceremoniously made up, and only 
partly because they could lead to duels.?’ Once, Blechynden’s almost ritualistic 
mediation between house-sharing friends (over a minor matter, originally finan- 
cial) took the form of negotiations leading to written depositions by the parties on 
which Blechynden adjudicated, before securing an agreement in which dignity 
was generally saved.” 

Blechynden had a theory to explain friendship between countrymen, and in- 
deed the entire notion of patriotism. Friendship derived, he said, by extrapolation 
from the natural affinity between parents and children or between siblings. It could 
be extended to all the world, and “when our Philanthropy was so enlarged, we 
might then term ourselves Citizens of it’. But, he went on, ‘that man /ied who 
pretended that all men were alike to him—and he that did not prefer his .. . km- 
dred was a monster’. Such partiality had been provided by Providence, and was 
particularly necessary for Europeans who were living abroad, in an uncongenial 
climate, among people who were in their own country.” This implied ‘friend- 
ships’, not only of affection, but also of self-interest. 

For practical reasons, something of the same assumptions of friendship could 
apply to Indians. It has long been recognised that an actual or supposed Company 
connection made many Europeans the potential ally of an Indian merchant. Euro- 
peans and Indians depended upon each other in commerce, and in many instances 
Europeans were poor and Indians rich. Even an impecunious surveyor such as 


8 Thid., 20, 23, 27 and 28 July 1794. 

® Tied , 23 July 1795. Alexander Kyd (d. I EE PERENE PAP S is Commas 
Kidderpore naval dockyards (in which he was succeeded by his illegitimate Eurasian son, James). 
From Blechynden, Kyd commissioned building works and a memorial to his uncle, Robert (1746-93), 
founder of the Botanical Gardens. 

U Among many other instances, was the saga of Blechynden’s relations with his neighbour, 
Doncaster; at one time, before the two became friendly, matters threatened to come to blows, and 
Binet ot ee et DONERET BA IEA O BEVE Hi E BEEE ‘Diary’, passim, 
1794—95. 

2 Ibid., 4, 5 and 6 November 1795. 

D Ibid., 12 February 1795. Emphasis in original This conversation was with Pawson, who took 
the contrary view-—partiality for the foreigner—which Blechynden attributed to his relationship with 
Soubise. 
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Blechynden could be valuable to an Indian partner, for the office he might hold, and 
also for the credibility imparted for European customers by his professional expertise. 

Relations with Indians and among Europeans could be described in somewhat 
similar terms. There was obligation, and there was trust. Alliances were not secure, 
or necessarily amicable, but this was irrespective of whether or not Indians were 
involved. In 1791, one of Blechynden’s major creditors had been Ramchandra 
Ghosh, served by a European lawyer. Commenting on this, the lawyer Roper told 
Blechynden’s friend, Ramchandra Bandyopadhyay, that ‘natives only lent money 
to Europeans for the pleasure of putting them in gaol—and that they would be 
happy could they drive every European out of the country’. Blechynden was very 
angry; no one but Roper, he wrote, would have thought to put such an idea into a 
Bengali’s head.” 

Elements of personal favour could be found in most financial and commercial 
arrangements. On the other hand, honour and friendship did overlap with legality, 
while duties to friends overlapped with duties to the law or government. In 1794, 
a certain Williamson persuaded Blechynden to come with him to inspect some 
timber, which he hoped to supply to the Company in order to regain favour. He 
claimed he had been dismissed merely for having certified as sound some wood 
which was later reported to be defective. Though Blechynden suspected that there 
was more to this than met the eye, it seemed to him a hard case and ‘very arbi- 
trary’, even for an arbitrary government. However, it proved that Williamson had 
been dismissed for having ‘openly and barefacedly dispatched’ Company timber 
and other materials to Calcutta to sell on his own account. Hearing of this, 
Blechynden resolved to be ‘very careful’, but also exclaimed, of Williamson’s 
dissembling, ‘pretty Tricks, these’.* He objected to being ‘drawn in’, as he put it, 
by a semblance of friendship and an appeal to this sympathy. 

Several conclusions may be proposed. Calcutta—indeed the Indian empire— 
was built less with cash than with credit. Private and public finances were com- 
plex and hand to mouth. Many of the effective rules were really codes of fair 
conduct, backed up by public opinion and notions of friendship. Credit depended 
on such codes, and upon exchanges of information that were essential to help 
protect reputations and to guard against fraud.” In his moral stance, Blechynden 
reflected not just the qualified prudishness and snobbery of a relatively small com- 
munity,” but also that community’s priorities and its tendency to conflate per- 


4 Ibid., 19 and 21 October 1791, 7, 8, 15 and 16 December 1791, and 1 February 1792. 

3 Ibid., 10 January 1794. Williamson's co-conspirators had been Harry Grant and Palk. Paik 
refunded the cash and was remstated. Williamson was trying to make himself acceptable again by 
supplying further timber, which was in short supply. 

% Spear, Nabobs, referred briefly to ‘personal rules of life’, including ‘plain living’, but did not 
trace their practical mportance (pp. 95-96). 

77 Judging from his recorded jokes, both those actually made and those only thought of afterwards, 
fear of public scandal not prudishness led him to instruct the Chronicle printer, M. Reilly, to ‘write to 
Major McKenzie that unless his future Persian translations were more delicate they would not be 
inserted in the Chronicle’. Blechynden, ‘Diary’, 21 May 1793. He was concerned with the education 
and moral well-being of children; ibid., 23 October 1793 and 7 August 1795. 
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sonal and professional conduct. In short, personal credit or honour reflected on 
financial credit, and on the ability to raise funds and stave off demands for repay- 
ment, skills which themselves were_made vital by the irregularities of income and 
employment. These links probably played an important part in developing both 
professionalism and charity or public service. 

On the other hand, at root a more formal commercial system was emerging. 
Labyrinthine business transactions were all recorded. Blechynden’s financial 
arrangements can be traced through his meticulous notes. Most of his record had 
its counterpart in legal bonds and drafts which had to be respected in law as well as 
honour. Promissory notes, short- and long-term loans, cheques and other credit 
instruments, though very varied and subject to alteration by agreement, were 
always precise as to terms and period, and hence usually negotiable and transfer- 
able. Once when mice got into his strong box and ate up his papers, including a 
bond from his erstwhile friend, Aaron Upjohn, Blechynden sent to obtain a replace- 
ment, Tiretta noted that he could make the original fragments legible by pasting 
them on to a clean sheet of paper, but that he should not do so, lest it seem that the 
bond had been torn up after being repaid. The lawyers drew up a fresh bond.” 

Private credit was being drawn into relations with the law and the state. It is an 
overstatement to suggest, with one early account, that ‘A debtor with means could 
quickly be made to pay, the legal machinery for compelling men to do so being 
quick and effective.’” This was far from Blechynden’s experience; on the con- 
trary he learnt to avoid litigation if possible. But legal rules existed, and were — 
expected to back up the informal codes, though they did so imperfectly. This was 
a period of transition—not from wholly personal to fully regulated and judicial 
systems, but in the relative weight of subjective and objective critena and sanctions. 
Here we can discern the process under way at the level of everyday life and in the 
private sphere. 


on 


Finding Work 


Similar conditions and a parallel transition could be seen in the world of work. 
The procurement of places was, as expected, by patronage, though again with 
additional elements. In the 1790s, Blechynden was working as Tiretta’s deputy, 
organising the surveying and conservancy of roads. In December 1792, Company 
savings forced a cut in Tiretta’s salary, implying a consequent reduction in his 
deputy’s, below what Blechynden would accept. Blechynden had been seeking to 
interest patrons in the regularising of his position, so that he would receive his pay 
directly from the Company. He failed because the post he sought, and which he 
had occupied de facto for over nme years, did not exist officially, and had been 
abolished even before it had been formally established.” 


%2 lbid, 16 and 17 October 1794. 

B Moore, Sheriffs, p. 13. 

» Blechynden, ‘Diary’, 21 December 1792. Blechynden thought the reduction should fall on the 
Scavenger, Deputy Scavenger and roed reparrere——‘idle people’ whose work could be done on 
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In 1794, when Calcutta’s government was again being overhauled, it was 
rumoured that Upjohn was trying to supplant him in his hoped-for appointment as 
deputy surveyor. Blechynden, on a mixture of public and private grounds, was 
highly indignant. First, Upjohn ‘was not a surveyor’; second, even if he had been 
one, it would still be “a very daring thing in any man to try to supersede another’ 
who had given long and ‘irreproachable service’; and third, it would be specially 
reprehensible for Upjohn to try to do so against one to whom he owed ‘upwards of 
20,000 Rs.’. Here we find not only issues of professionalism, but another appeal to 
honour and friendship. Blechynden hoped that the Company would respect obli- 
gations as much as an individual would. He was genuinely surprised that new 
arrangements were being mooted for the surveyor’s office, ‘considering the very 
long and very honourable services of Tiretta’.*! Such expectations were needed 
to soften or limit the scope of arbitrary patronage, because almost no firm rules 
applied to public offices (or for that matter to private employment) in respect to 
establishment, recruitment, qualifications, performance or promotion. Nor was 
business better regulated. Blechynden always entered into building contracts before 
undertaking work, but often found them controversial or unenforceable. He had 
little faith in the law and too much in human nature; he constantly expected evi- 
dencé to prevail and his disputants to agree to arbitration, and was disappointed. 

Moreover, it was even more difficult than in Britain, to limit personal influence 
in any systematic way, other than by notions of propriety, because the systems 
themselves were inchoate. There were laws but no sure means of enforcing them; 
there were administrative frames but few established procedures or structures. Even 
long after the Regulating Act of 1784, the Company’s government had an ad hoc 
character, exaggerated by personal rivalries and the distance from Britain. It was 
for that reason that Blechynden’s employers were inevitably also his patrons, 
partners or friends. A dispute over work or payment was also a breach of friend- 
ship and patronage—an end to dinners and visits. 

On the other hand, in this respect too, regulation was being demanded by the 
influence of political theories and by the novelty of the situation in Bengal. As 
Peter Marshall showed, Cornwallis, like Hastings, ‘wage[d] war on unofficial per- 
quisites and private profits’.** Sir John Shore too was thought by Blechynden to be 
a model of propriety. The introduction of the Bengal Regulations of the 1790s 


contract—and a ‘good trustworthy Deputy’ appointed ‘at such a salary as should make it worth his 
while to attend his duty well’. Tiretta used the phrase un pied dans l'etrière, a foot in the stirrup—strap, 
in regard to Blechynden’s claims; Ibid., 16 April 1793. Turetta later wrote to Cornwallis, but his 
request was refused, Ibd., 24 July and 13 Angust 1793. i 

H Ibid., 5, 6, 7, 8, 19 and 11 February 1794. See also 8-9 September 1794: a fnend, Roger Gale, 
suggested Tiretta write to the Justices to say he could not manage without a deputy. Blechynden 
rephed that he would not ask him and ‘would rather be beholden to a perfect Stranger’ for Tiretta 
knew his distress and might well write ‘spontaneously of bis own accord’. Gale sald laughingly that 
he'd get a job soon enough if he offered one of the Justices half the salary, his brother, Christopher 
agreed. Blechynden replied that be'd ‘see the Justices d[amne]d first’. 

R Marshall, East indian Fortunes, p. 189. 
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began to formalise a new state and a new bureaucracy, as well as their relations 
with society. Changes at the top and in the mules did not suddenly root out the 
informal arrangements by which some Europeans and Indians had profited so greatly 
in Bengal, but particular British institutions and forms of legality were gradually 
and continually affecting the limits of private conduct. Law increasingly defined 
jurisdictions and ordered places. 

One obvious and well known example of this process was the gradual 
formalisation and expansion of city governance, in which Blechynden played a 
small part. He ruefully contrasted London’s use of professional surveyors with the 
reluctance in Calcutta, but the latter was not so very far out of step with Europe, in 
regard to the regulation of space and the provision of public amenities.” A city 
administration can be traced to 1704.™ It was haphazard and dependent on private 
enterprise and ad hoc official measures, but it appointed staff, instituted conser- 
vancy, measured property, undertook court cases and combated street encroach- 
ments.” Even unsuccessful attempts at regulation helped construct public norms 
and expectations. 

As a surveyor, Blechynden’s contributions to this process included the measure- 
ment and certification of boundaries. Even indirectly, the law was encroaching on 
private behaviour. For example, while Blechynden was constructing a building 
for Aberdein, one of the latter’s neighbours, John Auriol, complained that a new 
wall stood on his land. Aberdein replied that he had assumed the land was his as 
the beams of his old offices had rested on an earlier wall on the spot, but that 
Blechynden was anyway superintending the matter. Blechynden connived at this 
use of his name, though both he and Aberdein knew from the deeds that the wall in 
question belonged to Auriol. They hoped to settle the matter amicably as they 
thought it was not worth Auriol’s while to pursue it—a Council fee would be 
needed to prove the deeds. Auriol, for his part, said that he did not know or care 
who owned the land, but (prompted by his tenant, Mrs Dick) he had raised the 
matter so that he could be sure that his property would be screened while the old 
wall was being removed. This was done immediately.” 


3 Blechynden, ‘Diary’, 5, 6, 7, 8, 1] and 19 February 1794, and passim. However, seo /bid., 29 
May 1794, on crime. 

H Then court fines were nsed to pay for fillmg up pits and ditches, and employing peons, and later 
a corporal and sıx soldiers. In 1707 building works were required to be authonsed. In 1727 a corpo- 
ration of a mayor and nine aldermen was appointed by the Company. The zamindar of Calcutta (a 
post later held by Holwell) collected ground rents and was president of the mayor’s court. In 1753 
there was a survey of drains, and attempts to rmpose a house tax. In 1766 there were plans for more 
public works. In 1794, with the retrenchment already mentioned, control was passed to specially 
appointed Justices of the Peace. Work depended on private charity and fund-raising through lotteries 
(which became the major source of funds between 1793 and 1836). See AK. Ray, A Short History of 
Calcutta Town and Suburbs (reprint from Census of India, 1901, VoL VI, pt. D N.R Ray, ed., 
Calcutta, 1982, pp. 146 ff 

B Though there are many reports of filth, dust and mad, work was carried out on drains and roads 
in the 17706 and 17808 (some of it by Trretta and Blechynden). Srimanti Sreemani, Anatomy of a 
Colonial Towa: Caleutta, 1756-1794, Calcutta, 1994, pp. 57 fE 

 Blechynden, ‘Diary’, 17 May 1793. 
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As an architect and building contractor, Blechynden was equally affected by 
notions of law or professionalism and by his sense of obligation or honour. He 
relied—-in common with others ın trades that were raising their status—upon a 
concept of public service, a regularity of practice, and the application of theory or 
science. He meticulously charged 20 per cent on what ‘the real prime cost of ma- 
terials and labour amounted to’.” Feelings of responsibility and fear for his repu- 
tation drove him out with a high fever one day, against his doctor’s orders to take 
a purge and stay in bed; he had to go and supervise the hanging of some heavy 
gates, he wrote, lest some accident occur in his absence.” He severely criticised 
bad architecture too—for example, what he called the ‘unscientific’ construction of 
stone steps upon a wooden carrier,” or a new three-storey house whose verandah 
columms were unaligned and flimsy, and sported ‘Attick bases and Tuscan capi- 
tals’. When the auctioneer, William Dring, then one his major patrons, asked 
him to inspect some ground he was thinking of buying in order to build ware- 
houses, Blechynden advised against the project, very ‘conscientiously’ (as he said), 
even though he would have had hopes of obtaining the work. Alexander Aberdein 
told him he was ‘the greatest fool he ever saw’, who ‘did not know his own 
Interest’.‘! - 

Blechynden warned against temptations ‘to dishonesty, and malversation of 
office’,“ and he gleefully recorded that the Calcutta sheriff was ‘highly displeased’ 
at being offered a ‘douceur’ by a rival builder—‘a big rogue’—-who was seeking 
work on the gaol.” He was gratified when a friend shared his reprobation of the 
idea that, in dishonestly making a fortune, a neighbour had acted ‘as everybody 
would... in his situation’.“ Similarly he pitied the wife of a condemned man who 
tried to bribe the less than wholly’scrupulous Chief Justice, Sir Robert Chambers, 
to spare her husband from the gallows: ‘poor creature she knows our laws & the 


purity of a British judge’. 


V Ibid , 6 May 1793. 

* Ibid, 6 December 1793. 

» Thad., 11 February 1794: referring to buikting works by Darty at the Bengal Bank 

® Thid., 16 December 1793. See also the discussion of Dring’s godown or warchouse {the front 
elevation) on 23 January 1793 which linked this professionalism to civic responmbulity: ‘Strange that 
when people are building they have no public spirit enough to lay out 150 or 200 Rs. more, to 
Omament the Town they live in’. The plans were in fact accepted (24 January 1793). Later, King and ` 
Johnson agreed to a three-foot false facade of brickwork, at extra cost, so as to balance the placing of 
a window, which otherwise ‘would look very ugly’ (16 May 1793) 

4 Ibid., 29 November 1793. However, Aberdein’s nickname was ‘Vinegar’ (9 December 1995). 

® Ibid , 5, 6, 7, 8, 19 and 11 February 1794. 

© Ibid., 30 January 1794. 

“ Ibid , 21 September 1794. The friend was Moss; the neighbour Doncaster; the rumour possibly 


© Ibid., 31 July and 7 August 1795. This was the wife of Radu Mohan Pal, executed on 10 August, 
with five Europeans, for burglary. According to Tiretta, she offered a lakh of rupees (Rs 100, 000). 
On Chambers, see Hickey, Memoirs, Vol. IV, pp. 135-39. (See also elsewhere in Vols II and IV. 
Hickey’s harsh judgments were no doubt influenced by Chambers’ deciding against him in a case in 
which he was personally involved.) 
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Beating Servants 


This halting institutionalisation and a consequential role for personal codes may 
be traced in many areas of life. Impersonal means of controlling labour—for example 
law, management structures, incentives, and custom or deference—all proved 
wanting. First, Blechynden seldom had recourse to the law, despite many instances 
of theft and breaches of contract among his workers. Employment laws were being 
introduced, and other standards applied: for example, Blechynden expected differ- 
ent, uniform rates of pay for bricklayers, carpenters, professional diggers (bi/dars), 
and general workers or coolies, as well as for men, women and children. But only 
twice in this period did he call for the magistrates to punish any of those who had 
absconded from his service or failed to appear for work——and only then because of © 
some additional outrage. The magistrates were anyway reluctant or unable to inter- . 
vene, though the shame of being brought to court evidently was felt by servants 
who were threatened with it. - at : 
Second, in his own-household, Blechynden depended upon higher servants to 
control the lower, and for his building work he hired labourers organised under 
gang-leaders (dafadars), and managed through clerks, contractors or stewards 
(gomashtas, mistris and sarkars).*’ Blechynden measured and marked out the jobs, 
calculated and arranged supplies, and gave daily instructions; but his agents re- 
cruited the workforce, paid advances and allocated tasks. To them Blechynden 
left regular supervision, as well as the recording of costs and of the work com- 
pleted. Blechynden had never-ending problems in enforcing his will and his methods, 
and most of them related to the way jobs were sub-contracted, and to the fact that 
wages were generally paid as advances against future work, a necessary means of 
attracting and retaining labour. ‘Once while busy with three or four other jobs, he 
discovered his workmen at Aberdein’s house, the former Hindustan Bank, building 
straight up without allowing for windows, though he had marked them out the day 
before. For the loss of his time and materials he sacked the entire workforce. 
Third, in common no doubt with all employers everywhere, but also surely to a 
degree affected by conditions in Calcutta, Blechynden often found that his workers 
did not share his ideas on conscientious time-keeping or on social and religious 
duties. On one occasion he contracted on special terms with a foreman to finisha > 
job m 15 days, and at once found more work completed by 10.30 the same morning 
than previously had been: done in a full day.” Though the problem was partly 


“ Ibid, 12 and 15 September 1794. 

’ Translations of the terms are approximate. The gomashia mainly supervised work and wrote up 
accounts, the misiri was a work- and labour-manager or mdependent contractor, and the sarkar prin- 
cipally managed the finances (advances of wages and certification of work), both for busmness and the 
household. Obviously these roles could overlap in practice. Spear, Nabodbs, pp. 51-53, translates 
banian (a pértner end backer rather than employee) as ‘steward’, and sarkar as ‘cash keeper and 
business manager 

“ Blechynden, ‘Diary’, March—April 1793. 

© Ibid , 19 and 22 March 1794. 
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systematic, behind it lay incompatibilities of attitudes and expectations. A conflict 
of expectations was all the more important because, often, Blechynden’s agents at 
higher levels were not simply employees. The mistris (foremen—contractors), as 
well as acting for men such as Blechynden, also worked mdependently. Sarkars 
(stewards) could be men of substance who advanced money themselves. 
Blechynden proposed such an arrangement when trying to borrow Rs 8,000 
from Kishen Das, formerly Tiretta’s steward. When advancing a loan for wages 
alone, Kishen would pay the workers directly, and take a commission from them 
as well as interest from the principal employer.” 

For such men of substance, as already suggested, versions of the codes of friend- 
ship applied. But Blechynden tried to insinuate the notions of honour and obligation 
even for more lowly servants, through a double blockage of attitudes and interme- 
diaries. As an employer, however, he also used force. He was most violent when 
his trust was abused. Finding one of his dogs dead, for example, he gave the keeper 
(dooreah) four or five strokes with his whip ‘for not keeping the Dogs fastened’.*! 
A little later the keeper was ‘given 9 or 10 strokes over the back’ with Blechynden’s 
cane after he had failed to exercise the dogs with the horses (as required), because 
he had pleaded injury from a fall, and then run away!* When Blechynden’s buggy 
horse died, he wanted to examine the body to ascertain the cause, with a view to 
improving his veterinary treatments in future. Against orders, the keeper had cut it 
up to feed the dogs. Blechynden gave him five or six strokes with the whip for 
disobedience. Another day he returned from riding and, finding one of his 
gardeners in his bed, ‘gave him a touching up with my whip pretty smartly for 
it’. Yet again, he had another gardener tied up and flogged in an attempt to extract 
information from his 10-year old son; when the boy, without ‘crying out, or even 
shrinking, sat seeing his father punished’, Blechynden thought it augured ‘no good 
of him’. 

Yet Blechynden regarded himself and was regarded as being lenient; Aberdein 
thought him ‘so easy with his people that they impose on him’.* When Reilly (the 
Chronicle printer) beat a servant with his fists for keeping him waiting, the man, 
his clothes all bloody, complained to Blechynden, who pronounced Reilly to be of 


® Ibid., 25 July 1794. Blechynden limited his claim ‘lest he should begin the usual humming and 
hawing of blackeys’, and said that the money was owed only among his workmen, ‘because the 
paying of them off opens a large field for Dustoory [commission, taken from the wages not the 
employer]’. Kishen was agreeable by virtue of their old acquaintance, 

31 Ibid, 31 May 1792. Compare Reverend James Newton, beating a farm hand for neglecting the 
cows, 6 December 1761, in Gavin Hannah, cd., The Deserted Village: The Diary of an Oxfordshire 
Rector James Newton of Nuneham Courtenay 1736-86, Stroud, 1992, p. 151. 

2 Blechynden, ‘Diary’, 2 April 1794. 

D bid, 15 February 1793. 

¥ Ibid, 3 October 1792. 

5 Ibid., 27 Jane 1795. The incident concerned an alleged sexual dalliance by a concubine. 
Blechynden thought the father had ordered the boy to remain silent. 

% Ibid., 19 July 1794. 
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a very violent disposition.” On another occasion, one of Blechynden’s Indian associ- ` 
ates, calling in an attempt to collect a debt, told him of an ill-tempered European, 
Mowatt. If one of his servants got some instruction wrong, then Mowatt would 
order the peon to beat the culprit until told to stop, ‘which sometimes amounts to 
100 [lashes}—how’, wondered Blechynden, ‘does he get Servants to live with him?’* 

Violence was certainly typical, in Britain, and indeed among Indians in India. It 
would be wrong to consider it characteristically colonial.” On the other hand, 
given Blechynden’s avowed moderation, it seems that his use of physical force 
expressed his weakness as much as his dominance over those whom he employed. 
A necessary use of indirect management and the absence of other effective sanc- 
tions seem to have made violence more likely for controlling servants, just as 
duels helped to regulate personal acquaintance.” Blechynden was most often vio- 
lent when his trust was abused. Even men of higher status were not immune, when 
they took on the role of employees rather than backers. Checking at one building 
site in 1793, Blechynden noticed fewer boys on the muster roll than appeared to be 
working. He had them counted, and proved that the two agents had ‘charged boys 
as Men for which ingenuity’ he ‘flogged them both’. When work stopped at 
Aberdein’s house, Blechynden’s steward, Lalu, explained that it was because 
Aberdein’s sarkar had given out the cash ‘in such Dnblets’ that they had insuffi- 
cient to pay the advances. Aberdein’s man said that Lalu had caused the delay by 
refusing to accept payment except in the smallest coins. Lalu then admitted this, 
but Blechynden suspected that being a merchant by caste he had not wanted to 
contradict Aberdein’s agent who was a Brahmin. He slapped him anyway for lymg, 
and brought in another contractor.“ 

Owing to his attempts to appeal to his workers’ sense of honour, however, vio- 
lence was not typical of Blechynden’s relations with employees. Once he deflected 
a request for gratuities from Tiretta’s bearers by recalling that he had recently 
treated one of them for a wounded hand. He believed that the bearers accepted his 
reasoning.” He summarily dismissed some of the servants who displeased him, 
but had a notion of others’ rights to security of employment, reinforced perhaps 
from his own experience, and consistent with his emphasis upon obligation. He 
objected, for example, to the bigh-handnegs of the young printer, William Cooper, 


? Ibid., 3 Juty 1792. 
™ Ibid., 23 December 1794. The informant and creditor was ‘Byworb’ Bose. See also 16 December 
1795. 

* James Newton is described as ‘benevolent, yet strict... . ready to administer the whip if 
necessary’! (Hannah, ed., Deserted Village, p. xi). 

* See Robb, ‘Clash of Cultures?’. 

© Blechynden, ‘Diary’, 4 August 1793. 

£ Ibid., § December 1793. Blechynden described Lalu (‘Lalloo’ or ‘Lilloo") as a ‘Cheyt’. I assume 
that this means “Cheyk’ or ‘Seth’, sometimes equated with South Indian ‘Chetti’, ‘Chettiar’. The 
excuse was plausible in that Lalu would have wished to avoid the trouble and expense of changing 
money 


© Ibid, 15 January and 29 May 1795; the bearer, ‘with a Grin of Shame’, said ‘wagebee (truc)’. 
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at the Chronicle press. The workers—a writer, book-binder and compositor—com- 
plained to him that they were being beaten and sent away. Blechynden supported 
them to the rich merchant, Charles Rothman, who was then effectively leading the 
shareholders. He wrote about the workers’ length of service. Cooper, he argued, 
‘was too young to have the power of dismissing Men old enough to be his father 
from their bread at his fancy’. It was agreed that in future Blechynden or Rothman 
would have to approve any staff changes.“ By contrast, when visited by a ‘Mr 
Smith’, ‘an Impudent Black Compositor’ who wanted to take over the printing 
office, Blechynden recalled that the man had been employed at the Chronicle, and 
had ‘once before put me in the hands of an Attorney whilst he was eating my 
Bread and saw the Distress I laboured under’. He was glad of the ‘opportunity of 
reminding him of his Ingratitude’ and ‘sent him away with a Flea in his ear’. 

In the 1790s Blechynden had one particularly troublesome household servant, a 
kind of butler or manservant (ketmutdar), whom he called ‘Emaundee’. In 1794 
Blechynden punished him repeatedly: in April, for example, with 15 lashes for 
running away; and in November with confinement all night for having been absent 
twice in one day, once for ‘bathing’. In October a more serious confrontation 
occurred when Blechynden’s steward, Lalu, accused Emaundee of fiddling his 
household accounts. By November, Blechynden had determined to dismiss him— 
much as he ‘dislike[{d] new faces’—but a few days later he reinstated him. 

Clearly Blechynden had failed to impose work discipline or to instill loyalty, at 
least in this servant. At the time he was finding it difficult to pay his staff regularly. 
Yet, when Emaundee told him that his father (whose greed, he claimed, had cor- 
rupted him) was dangerously ill and that he himself was too unwell to work, 
Blechynden at once sent to an associate to claim at least part reimbursement of an 
old debt, the phrase he used was ‘solicited like a Beggar’. He wrote: ‘I really have 
nothing to give my Servant who is ill and if he died it would be a heartrending 
Circumstance to think he perished for want .. .’. Interestingly, the appeal worked, 
though the debt had been owed for more than a year and a half.” 


“ Ibid., 31 December 1794. Cooper, the younger of two brothers, was sending away employees 
apparently at will. Blechynden intervened repeatedly, involving Rothman, and wearied of Cooper’s 
conduct, sce 12 January 1795. Cooper was himself soon dismissed. In July 1795 (Joseph?] Cooper 
made an offer for the types of the presa, and tried to buy 2 share m the Chronicle (1, 5, 6, 13, 14 
August 1795 and 1 September 1795). Then be proposed to work at the press on his own printing and 
with his own men, taking 25 per cent commussion; the partners refused (11 November 1795). (This 
seems to be the story as told in the ‘Diary’, but the Cooper brothers are not always distinguished. 
Graham Shaw, The South Asia and Burma Retrospective Bibliography, Loudon, 1987, lists appar- 
ently Independent publications by [Joseph?] Cooper in 1795 and 1796.) Note the Chronicle 's praise, 
quite probably written by Blechynden, for [Joseph] Cooper's Catalogue of the Calcutta Circulating 
Library, 1792: ‘the arrangement of the subjects, and the printing, do credit to Mr. Cooper’s profes- 
sional abilities’ (Shaw, Bibliography, p. 241). 

© Blechynden, ‘Diary’, 7 January 1795. 

“ Tbid.. 17 April 1794 and 14, 15 and 30 November 1794. Similarly, see his treatment of Kyroo, 
perpetually drink, dismissed in favour of a substitute, Daulat, but soon reinstated, and stil! drunk: 
Ibid., 27 January 1795 and 3, 4, 9 and 10 February 1795. See also Robb, ‘Clash of Cultures?’. 

© Blechynden, ‘Diary’, 9 and 10 October 1794. 
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There are very many other examples in Blechynden’s diary of his offering 
assistance and showing sympathy to his workers and servants. He provided gifts 
and pensions, and offered medical treatment, including even the attentions of his 
own doctor, James Hare, who treated the Governor-General himself.* When his 
groom’s son (whom he knew by name) fell ill with fever, Blechynden was in- 
formed after two days; ‘always the way with these people’, he wrote. He at once 
visited the sickbed and left medicine (which he suspected the boy was not given), 
and then called on two further days until the fever abated. When the boy’s father 
fell ill, Blechynden again tended him himself, and when he did not improve, was 
convinced that the groom had taken some Bengali remedy (which he later denied).” 
The Indian patients commonly preferred their-own medicines, just as they con- 
cealed much from their master. 

Impressions from Blechynden’s diary gain support from William Hickey’s 
Memoirs. He was less scrupulous than Blechynden, while still msisting upon pro- 
priety and honour. Despite his expressions of sympathy during the Bengal famine 
or of distress at mistreatment as revealed in the courts, he was also more dismiss- 
ive of Indians in general. After the death of his wife, he had to ‘overcome his 
horror’ before being able to sleep with Indian concubines, even though he found 
some from the Upper Provinces ‘very lovely’ and ‘very fair’. But he was pre- 
pared to acknowledge a child from a year-long alliance until he became convinced, 
on very good evidence, that the father was in fact one of his servants (ketmutdars). 
He dismissed the mother and her lover, but continued to support her while he 
remained in Bengal.” Later he was strongly affected by the death in childbirth of 
his gentle, clever and affectionate mistress.” Like Blechynden, he claimed to treat 
his servants well and was disappointed when they (supposedly) betrayed him. In 
the 1780s he took with him to England, for example, an ‘interesting-looking and 
handsome’ slave he called Nabob, his ‘little pet boy’, Though he ‘was useless as a 
servant’, Hickey showed him some consideration on his journeys, dressed him in 
finery, exhibited him to the ladies, and allowed his father to educate him and con- 
vert him to Christianity. He was thus surprised and offended when Nabob was 


a Ibid., 29 March 1794 and 2 and 3 April 1794. Blechrynden’s attitude to doctors shows only a 
partial acceptance of professionalisation. In his own profession, he frequently mocked those who 
were ‘uninformed’ according to his own standards, and bemoaned clients’ reluctance to take ‘proper’ 
advice, He regarded the doctor as an expert up to a point, and called him in extremis, but also doubted 
his skills, objected to his cost, end kept up a keen personal interest in medicine, confidently treating 
himself and his houschold and servants, and indeed his anrmals, while carefully recording dosage 
and outcomes m a spirit of inquiry. In this he was not so far from his Indian patients—or his profes- 
sional clients——as he imagrned. 

® Ibid, 21, 22 and 24 December 1793. 

® Ibid, 15, 16, 26 and 28 May 1794 and 13 September 1794. The sick groom, Ranyani, preferred 
‘a black doctor’. He died on 15 Angust (/bid,, 16 August 1794). See also Blechynden’s treating of a 
peon’s abscess (31 May 1794) and his writer Gopi’s eye infection (6 February 1795). 

n Hickey, Memoirs, VoL MI, pp. 213-14. 

n Ibid, VoL M, pp. 276-77. 

P Ibid., VoL IV, pp. 140-41. 
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willing to betray his whereabouts to a bailiff, and when, on his return to Calcutta, 
Nabob opted to go back to his former master, John Auriol.* Later Hickey was 
again disappointed in another servant-boy, Chaund, whom he claimed to have 
‘ruined by a mistaken indulgence’ from the age of 13, and who repeatedly turned 
out to be a thief, as was every Bengali ‘by nature’ according to Hickey. Chaund 
was dismissed at the age of 18 after a bout of ‘dissipation’ with a sea-captain’s 
servant, another 13-year old servant of Hickey’s, and ‘three whores’, involving 
much liquor, Hickey’s money, and the nunation of property. For Hickey, Indians 
seem mostly to have had agency—personality even—only when they betrayed 
him; more often they were dressed up as exhibits for amusement. 

-Blechynden’s daily descriptions show his household to have been filled with 
people of known feelings and character, exercising choices, and strugglmg amongst 
each other and with Blechynden. At times they forced him, as did Calcutta itself, 
to consider their preferences and attitudes rather than his own. In turn he communi- 
cated some ideas to his employees. The pressures and expectations of Indians and 
the need for Indian co-operation required a degree of accommodation. The point 
is a general one about British political, social, economic and intellectual contact 
with India. 


Matters of Race 


Credit, friendship and employment in Calcutta, it seems, were regulated through a 
mix of honour, sympathy and incipient law. Blechynden not only experienced the 
mix as colleague or employee, but also applied it to others. But there were other 
influences on conduct, including attitudes to class and race. Here again there was 
considerable overlap; but by and large Blechynden’s servants were Indians and 
his employers and friends European. Ethnically, Calcutta was a very mixed city, 
among Europeans as well as Asians: categories themselves were blurred, and yet 
hierarchies were clearly visible. 

A good example of this feature is the term ‘Portuguese’. Blechynden had 
travelled in Portugal as a young man, and did not have a high opinion of the people 
or the customs there.” In finding the Portuguese superstitious and unreliable, he 
probably imbibed some of the prejudice current in British mercantile circles fol- 
lowing on Portugal's close but subordinate relations with Britain after the Methuen. 
commercial treaty.” But ‘Portuguese’ were also looked down upon in Calcutta 
because the term included very many Eurasians, and also, as Peter Marshall explains, 


M Ibid., Vol. IL, pp. 239, 244, 246, 262, 275 and 292-93; and Vol. M, pp. 150-51. 

3 Add. Mss. 45578. “Journal of the capture of the ship Godfrey and the sufferings of one of ber 
unfortunate young officers, written by himseif', 1780. 

N See Kenneth Maxwell, Pombal: Paradox of the Enlightenment, Cambridge, 1996. 
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many concubines or slaves kept by Europeans and considered Christian because 
they were ‘made to eat all kinds of meat, and to do such things as neither Mussalmen 
nor Hindoos will do.’” 

Prejudices against so-called Portuguese were thus on par with prejudices against 
Indians; both were general among Blechynden's fellows. He himself did not use 
the term ‘Portuguese’ meaning Eurasian, but rather the word ‘black’, which he 
also applied to Bengalis.” He refused to attend a wedding between Indian or 
Eurasian servants of Mrs Tiretta, though she invited him;” he thought it remark- 
able that he had seen James Dimkin, the Sheriff, with ‘his black Girl’ in an open 

uin.™ 

Blechynden’s objections were not just to consorting publicly with servants or 
concubines. When he worked for the former Company servant, Wiliam Pawson, 
and his so-called ‘black’, or presumably Eurasian or ‘Portuguese’, son-in-law, 
Soubise, he did so without any personal qualms, but with some fear for his reputa- 
tion. He was building commercial stables for the family, and persuaded Pawson to 
hold the property in his own name to keep it from Soubise’s creditors. Blechynden 
would dine with the family only when Pawson was to be present, and preferred to 
go away rather than be there alone. On one occasion elsewhere, he had considered 
it worthy of comment when ‘the Company [at dinner] were 2 black Women, 1 
Black Man and 1 European’. About a dinner at Soubise’s with ‘a Black boy that 
squints and a Coffree daughter of Soubise’s’, he remarked: ‘a curious collection. 
Mrs Soubise[’s] Bosom ornamented with a Portrait of Soubise! Othello and 
Desdemona—t pity poor Pawson—yet he seems quite happy."®! 

Once Pawson asked him if black people did not marry white women in England, 
and Biechynden answered in the affirmative to soothe him since the old man 
appeared to him quite crazy. But he regarded as a ‘beast’ someone who asked 
Soubise’s wife if she wanted children looking like those of a European guest. She 
replied that she could not have one ‘so fair’ by her husband. That same evening 
Blechynden invited the Soubises to dinner on Christmas day.” 


T Marshall, East Indian Fortunes, p. 23; quoting Supreme Court Reports, iv. 192-93 (note by 
Hyde). Seo also Spear, Nabobs, pp. 61-62, 

* There is of course a huge and ever-growing literature on this terminology which ft is not my 
purpose to review here. Clearty the meanings of words evolve; my present intention is to analyse the 
complex content of ideas of class, race and colour from Blechynden's perspective. 

»” Blechynden, ‘Diary’, 24, 28 and 29 November 1794. Though he ‘disliked this nonsense’, he 
agreed to supply pictures to ‘furnish the House for the Wedding-day’. The couple (presumably Chris- 
tian, probably Eurasian) were John MacKenzie, a ‘black boy’, and Angelica Maria de Souza, Mrs 
Tiretta’s ‘slave girl’; the invitation was issued in the names of ‘Mra Bartram and Mrs Bateman’. 
MacKenzie worked in Colonel Murrey’s office, and was later dismissed (2 February 1795). 

* Ibid, 23 August 1794. 

" bid, 1 July 1794, 10, 13 and 21 October 1794 and 23 November 1794. 

2 Ibid., 14 December 1794. The questioner was Hare. According to Blechynden, Mrs Soubise (if 
such she was, for he admitted to doubts that the couple were married) had earlier had a daughter ‘as 
fair as alabaster’ who died; possibly, he suspected, she had been the child of another father. 
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As ever, Marriage was a touchstone of attitudes to race. Blechynden was alarmed 
when Berkeley, a Company servant from Dinapore in Bihar, visited him in Calcutta, 
and said that he had heard that Blechynden was married to ‘a Country Born woman 
& [that he] was much surprized . . . not to see her come out & take her place at 
Table’. Blechynden told him he was a bachelor, and that he must have been con- 
fused with Baillie, lately joint proprietor and once editor of the Chronicle, who 
had ‘married a Woman sufficiently dark God knows’. He mentioned this also (he 
wrote) in order to discourage Berkeley who had alarmed him by proposing not 
only to give up Company service for the law, but also to marry any rich woman he 
could find: he had a list of prospects to whom he was ‘ready to Prostitute himself 
for the sake of their fortunes’. The same evening Berkeley also ‘honoured’ 
Blechynden with ‘a sight of his Girl [or concubine], who [was] ugliness personi- 
fied and had only one eye’, and of his ‘children—all dirt’.® Soon Berkeley was 
married to Jane Zara, a young girl ‘as Black as a coal’, ‘all her ears full of little 
Rings à la Hindustani’. ‘Poor lass, I pity her sincerely’, wrote Blechynden.™ 

What Blechynden had not needed to tell Berkeley was that he had had a long- 
term relationship with a concubine of his own, the Bibi or Madam as he called her, 
with whom he had several children. She was in effect a paid servant, and occupied 
a shadowy but important place in the diary. The rule, chiefly, was that the Bibi 
could not appear in company with married women, though the youthful Mrs Tiretta 
characteristically stepped out of line by acknowledging her existence. Often the 
Bibi remained in town while Blechynden and his friends stayed at his garden house, 
where at times there was another concubine. Within these limits, the Bibi and 
Blechynden did have a certain social life. The very day after Blechynden had 
recoiled from his meeting with Berkeley’s irregular family, another friend, Moss, 
proposed to come to the garden house to dine, and to bring his mistress, ‘Maria’, a 
proposition to which Blechynden agreed.© Dinners with Moss, Maria, Blechynden, 
the Bibi and others occurred several times.“ Berkeley’s concubine, Susan, also 
visited, and was offended when Maria was absent during a dinner at Moss’s.” On 
another visit to the gardens, possibly because Maria was distressed at the tempo- 

rary disappearance of her little dog, Blechynden gave her four mandarin orange 


© Ibid , 22,25 and 26 August 1794. 

Se i sree mene a Nove She was the under-age ward of Herbert 
Harries. 

© Ibid., 22, 25 and 26 Angust 1794. Part of Blechynden’s objection to taking a wife was financial, 
and he made the same point about Tiretta’s late muptials, When Tiretta proposed giving up his horses 
and carriage as well as some servants, to make economies, Blechynden argued that a carriage was 
needed, for his age, and his wife. He reflected that Tiretta had kept his carriage through all his 
previous troubles (his benkruptcy), and that now he ‘pays dear enough for the little cf jt be can 
enjoy’; Ibid., 2 September 1794. The horses and carnage were put up for auction at a reserve of Rs 
1,000; Blechynden offered to go and ‘bid them up’ (11 September 1794). 

* For example, /bid., 15 and 19 October 1794 and 31 May 1795. 

© Ibid., 24 October 1794, 
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trees and two camphor trees, and a jackal caught by Thomas and Cato, slave-boys 
of Tiretta and Moss.” 

Blechynden’s attitudes towards Eurasians and Indians were also affected by his 
own children, though his worries about their future seem to have been focused on 
their illegitimacy rather than their mixed race.” Harsher opinions existed. Thomas 
Meredith, a hospital manager, replied thus to an inquirer who sought treatment for 
a ‘black slave Gearl’ who was suffering badly from venereal disease: ‘Natives of 
all Sex are received into the Hospital, but it is a very improper place for the femail 
[sic] ones to be sent, and there is a charge of Eight Rupees per month to be paid for 
each patient which will come to the price of a slave as times goes.’ Blechynden 
was aghast at this notion of economy.” Of course, as in this case, racial prejudice 
often reflected relative positions of power. Blechynden once expressed himself to 
be ‘quite ashamed’ of the manner in which the postmaster-general, Sir Charles 
Blunt, had ‘insulted and ill-treated a poor devil ofa black man of whom he want{ed] 
to purchase some Ground’.” In forcing his own price, Blunt placed the Indian 
outside the protection of honour and friendship, the very exclusion which is sup- 
posed to characterise colonialism. 

Two other points may also be made. First, racism, to various degrees, was already 
rife in 1790s Calcutta—+there is no sense here, as in some accounts, of prejudice 
surfacing in a sea of tolerance.” Blechynden saw ‘colour’, and believed in British 
superiority, even though he did not have the same language or ideology in which 
to express such ideas as would be adopted 50 years later. Second, some of 
Blechynden’s attitudes and some Company institutions encouraged other norms. 
Was there no answer to Blunt’s bullying? One was implied by Blechynden’s dis- 
sent; another was being articulated by the Indians themselves; others were invited 


x Ibid, 15 and 20 October 1794. Blechynden was very distressed at Maria's treatment of the 
jackal, and was relieved when it was killed (to provide medicme). 

* Ibid., 21 Jarmary 1795: ‘I really have a great mind to do it [send Arthur to England}—when my 
pocket enables me—~for surely my relations must have more liberality of Sentiment than to refe to 
notice him because he is illogitimate—that is not Ads fault it is mine.’ When the dog of his friend, 
Wales, flew at Blechynden’s daughter, Sally, and bit her severely, be feared her ear and throat would 
be scarred, which would ‘be a great blemish—-particularly in an illegitimate child’. (He ‘would have 
taken effectual care he should never have bitten another’, had it been his dog. Instead it was sent back 
on board ship.) /béd., 4 March 1795. Seo also 31 December 1795: cost chiefly dissuaded him from 
sending the children to England at this time. Later they went and were well treated. Compare Spear, 
Nabobs, pp. 63—64. 

” Blechynden, ‘Diary’, 29 April 1793. 

| Thid., 7 Juty 1793. 

* This differs from the usual view, derived mainly from Spear, Nabods, that more English arrived 
and occupied more posts, producing social if not business estrangement and a ‘double current, of 
increasing contact and knowledge of Indian life, and of increasing contempt of everything India’ (p. 
129). Spear blamed women, evangelical missionaries, and above all Cornwalls, for Europeanising 
the higher bureancrasy (Calcutta being different from Bombey or Surat where the Company had been 
weaker}. The verdict is not supported by Spear’s Appendm D, and assumes that ‘great men’ change 
conditions, that Indian influence on Europeans was ‘superficial’ (on clothes, food and vocabulary, 
not architecture or ‘essential ideas‘), and that there were given, ‘closed’ systems of Englishness, 
Islam and Hinduism; ses pp. 22-23, 34-37, 47, 50, 63-64, 127-29, 141-44 and 146. 
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by colonial self-interest. In Britam, trade and travel required that foreigners should 
be accorded some protection; Indian rule compounded the lesson. In the 1680s 
John Holt, defending the East India Company’s monopoly, still asserted that 
infidels, as enemies of the King and Christ, were excluded from the benefits of the 
nation’s law. But this was controversial, and even shocking. In the seventeenth 
century, while the Company had accepted the Mughals’ right to hang English 
pirates, it also expected to attract Indians to its own settlements by providing legal 
protection to their religion, liberty and property. Throughout the cighteenth century, 
measures were taken against Europeans who committed crimes against Indians, in 
the midst of and despite repeated stereotypes about ‘black’ treachery, violence 
and dishonesty. K.N. Chaudhuri, who has provided these examples, claims that 
Europeans in the East persisted in recognising a range of markers and attributes of 
identity.” It followed that there was also a mélange of European behaviour: re- 
spect, indifference, mtolerance. Some of Europe’s offerings had acceptable faces 
in later times too.™ 


Influencing Indians 


This essay may be read as proposing a failure of ‘friendship’ through the impact of 
class and race, with clear implications for European influence upon India.” Indeed 
many accounts of Calcutta have had what Hayden White would call a tragic 
emplotment.” They have tended to show an ordered, if self-indulgent, European 
world, caged in neo-classical architecture and isolated from Indian surroundings, 
which it nonetheless subverted and distorted. But a study of Blechynden also quali- 
fies this picture. It makes a serious case against reductionist identifications of all 
Europeans with the one self-serving elite, and of all Indians as its victims, or as 
clerks and priests. The city was not evolving mechanically from these sharp dicho- 
tomies, but comprised many fluid relations, and was open to a mixture of out- 
comes. European residents found their lives changing because they simultaneously 
experienced local conditions in India, the particular conduct of business and social 
life in Calcutta, and what for brevity may be called ‘modernisation’. 


® KN. Chandhuri, ‘From the Barbarian and the Civilised to the Dislectics of Colour: An Archae- 
ology of Selfidentities’, in Peter Robb, ed., Society and Ideology: Essays in South Aslan History 
Presented to Professor K.A. Ballhatchet, Delhi, 1993. 

“ On changing attitudes, with interesting parallels with and differences from the Indian case, see 
Rod Edmonds, Representing the South Pacific: Colonial Discourse from Cook to Gauguin, Cam- 
bridge, 1997, including pp. 51-62 for a finely nuanced reading of Captain Cook’s much-debated 
death as colonial encounter. 

” Compare Clive Dewey, Angto-Indian Attitudes: The Mind of the Indian Civil Service, London, 
1993. 

% It may be noted that I came to qualify this through evidence, not merely by choosing a different 
plot. 
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First, among the middling kind of people represented by Blechynden, it is obvi- 
ous that there were many and varied contacts between Europeans and Indians. The 
prevailing view of a city of two halves—European and Indian—is misleading. 
The city was a place of exchange, in the intellectual and social senses, as well as in 
the commercial. There were many opportunities for interaction, because there were 
many people at a middling level of society, a body of people who could have 
brought a generally European influence to the town. Whom did they affect? We 
have seen that it would be poor workers and servants. But a modern statistical 
study of 107 streets, just a part of Calcutta as recorded m 1806, found nearly 
30,000 houses, only about 7 per cent of which were owned by Europeans, a fact 
which suggests a sizeable property-owning non-European population. In 1821, 
some 22 per cent of Calcutta dwellings were one- or two-storey houses, not 
categorised as ‘native huts’. They would have been inhabited by perhaps 50,000 
people, some of them forerunners of the Bengali urban elite.” 

Second, the influence was mutual rather than only one sided. There is often a 
pretence that cultures are homogeneous—colonial or indigenous; Western or 
Eastern—but of course such unities are an illusion. Credit, employment and other 
relations in Calcutta were complex, taking and giving from both India and Europe. 
The middle order, the European tradesmen and professionals, certainly had a sense 
of their racial or national superiority. But they were not an undifferentiated body: 
they recognised among themselves great differences of status and lifestyle, and 
many nationalities. Moreover, they were not confronted by an undifferentiated 
body of Indians. They were faced with a great variety which they noticed and 
partially labelled. Not only did they influence others, but also their own lives were 
touched by people surrounding them, among whom they found partners, allies, 
agents, servants and informants. 

This argument is analogous to one which considers early modern India to have 
been less different and the Western revolution less complete than was once thought.™ 
Some European and Indian customs and practices facilitated transition, some 
came to serve new purposes, and some persisted and reduced change.: Thus in 
India, as the European impact deepened, it also evolved. Consider architecture, 
one of Blechynden's central concerns and the point where he believed in universal 
nostrums most strongly. Some see European colonial architecture either as wholly 


si in the ares from Chitpar and Chowiinghes Rosds ts the Circular Road, and Maden Dait Road to 
Burial-ground Road, that is, Park Street, 2,145 out of 29,794 houses were owned by Europeans, 
though they held 12.9 per cent of the lots and 40.5 per cent of rental value; S.N. Mukherjee, Calcutta: 
Myths and History, Calcutta, 1977. True, the area of the survey (about a third of that covered by 
Upjohn's map) excluded the garden house areas and the central streets around the Old Fort and Great 
Tank, the two places in which Europeans were most concentrated, but they were steadily moving by 
this time towards Chowringhee. Of course the figure does not equate with occupancy. The Selections 
rom the Records of the Government of Bengal, Calcutta, 1908, quoted by Sreemani, Anatomy, p. 165, 
state that in 1821 there were 5,430 two-storeyed houses, 8,800 onc-storeyed, and 51,289 ‘native 
rats’. 

* Compare Jack Goody, The East in the West, Cambridge, 1996. 
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distinct and alienated from its surroundings, or as an illegitimate and demeaning 
mixture of styles. Yet Blechynden, despite clutching a library of authorities, re- 
acted constantly to Indian conditions. He inspected the plan of the new gaol being 
built: ‘too late’, he wrote, ‘to point out the errors of it, but it will be as warm as an 
oven . . .’.” He was a practical as well as a theoretical builder and surveyor. He 
laughed heartily at Tiretta one day when he found him ‘up to the ears in books’, 
preparing copious notes and extracts, merely to answer a query from the Gover- 
nor-General about his preference in regard to the foundations of buildings. “What 
was all that scribbling about?’ asked Blechynden. Had he never buik in this coun- 
try? Of course; he had built a good deal. And how did he make the foundations? 
Of equal breadth throughout—because it was stronger. Then, why not just say 307 
asked Blechynden; and, ‘if you wish to dash in a little egotism’, add that ‘all your 
buildings have stood very well’.'” In general Blechynden supports the conclusion 
of a recent study that, at the turn of the century, ‘a European style was trying to 
come to terms with local climate; [while] following assiduously the fashion at 
“home” at the lowest possible cost... ’.'°! More than architecture could be de- 
scribed thus. 

Third, despite the above, the tendency was towards abstraction, measurement 
and regularisation. Behind the day-to-day trivia of Blechynden’s life, was gather- 
ing the great force of European general laws—codes of government, property, 
trade, building, arts and science. They were being imposed, or gaining influence, 
even though they were not omnipotent or universal in form. New regularities 
affected public and private relations, both benevolent and violent, and they re- 
shaped individual and group identities. Changing senses of self, and of difference, 
reflected new emphases in ideas and experience. 

Obviously, methods were imported and copied from Europe. The example of 
mapping is a good ons, given that Blechynden was a surveyor, to show what Calcutta 
experienced and embodied, as well as its origin and the motivation behind it. We 
now value divergent ways of secing and representing; we consider that all maps 
have meaning. As the history of cartography shows, there was great variety and 
richness of mapping traditions and practices across the world. The West had no 
monopoly of exact science, and Western mape provided neither the only viable 
form nor one on which the others were necessarily converging.'“ On the other 
hand, map-making Aas evolved towards mathematical representations based on 
professional surveys. Modern maps, unlike schematic and metaphorical ones, try 


” Blechynden, ‘Diary’, 7 August 1702. 

© Ibid, 4,6 and 7 January 1794. Tiretta bad been reading Palladio, Vetruvius, Belidor, De I’ Orme 
and others; Blechynden eventually wrote a reply for him which Tiretta found deficient in ‘long 
rg-my-role’. č go d 

18! Dhriti Kanta Lahiri Choudhury, ‘Trends in Calcutta Architecture, 1690-1903', ın Sukanta 
Chaudhuri, ed., Calcutta, The Living City, Vol. 1, The Past, Calcutta, 1990. 

2 David Woodward, Cordell D.K. Yee and Joseph E. Schwartzberg, ‘Concluding Remarks’, in 
J.B. Harkey and D. Woodward, eds, The History of Cartography, Vol. 2, bk. 2, Cartography in the 
Traditional East and Southeast, Chicago, 1994, pp. 843-49. 
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to be exact and literal. Such measures help define territorial nations. In Britain, 
exact plans of landed property appeared first; then from a.D. 1541 scale-maps of 
fortifications were made, and nautical charts from the 1560s onwards. Clearly 
new map-making responded to the demands of land control, war or political power, 
and navigation or communications.'“ We cannot deny this historical development. 
The displacement of traditional practices may be a loss rather than progress, but it 
was a displacement nonetheless. It was visible in the everyday world of eigb- 
teenth-century Calcutta. 


Conclusion 


This essay has noticed the advance of regulation, objectivity and professionalism, 
as Blechynden did, but also the accommodations of everyday practice, along with 
one more pomt—the fact that one of the European imports was a civic morality, 
expressed in a kind of putative public sphere. This is not to imply that there were 
no Indian ethics—much that Blechynden did was clearly influenced (as said) by 
Indian expectations and practices as they developed in the city. But late eighteenth- 
century Calcutta also offered some European moral ideas m particular forms. 
Blechynden, who was no church-goer, based his value system around his immediate 
needs but also in a belief in science and professionalism. He was concerned for 
inquiry and accuracy, and expressed his concern in his architectural work, or in his 
careful records of his medical treatments of horses, servants, his family and him- 
self. 

Blechynden’s experiences deeply affected his view of himself and his life and 
purpose. He explicitly valued and formalised sentiment and friendship as a substi- 
tute for more formal institutions. More than this, he represented a certain moral 
self-image that has consequences for our interpretations of British colonialism. 
The motives for empire varied with time and place; we may cite profit on one 
hand, and on the other, religious conversion or trade. David Ludden has written of 
the British Raj’s ‘development regime’.'“ Where some have seen only oppression 
_and theft, others have found altruism or quasi-benevolence. The latter case can 
easily be overstated, and too much should not be read mto the evidence of one 
instance in an early period. Yet motives similar to those of Blechynden were very 
frequently expressed throughout the period of British power. Colonialists spoke 
of ‘duty’—-which does not justify colonialism, or reveal its consequences, but must 
not be suppressed in our historical explanations. 

We are told that unequal power determined the European role abroad, defining 
how it was possible for individuals to act. When belief in such determinism is 
difficult to sustain, in the face of the detailed records of the different ways in 


8 D.D.A. Harvey, Maps in Tudor England, London, 1993. Triangulation probably dated from 
William Sexton's country mape of the 1570s. 

K ‘India’s Development Regime’, in Nicholas Dirks, ed., Colonialism and Culture, Ann Arbor, 
1992, 
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which people did act, then it is also said that the realities of power express them- 
selves in the generality, or as an abstraction—usually as ‘the West’, or as ‘colonial- 
ism’, the ‘ruling classes’ or the ‘state’. This must mean that ideology and mstitutions 
ensure that the sum of individual acts tends in one direction, despite any excep- 
tional voices of dissent. But we may doubt the overweening power of the East 
India Company in eighteenth-century India, and also at other times through fail- 
ures of mformation or authority. Of course colonialism included exploitation, rac- 
ism and oppression; yet constantly it also learnt from the colonised or even bent to 
variant influences. We have observed Blechynden’s relations with servants and 
workers, and a few (of many) instances of Indians keeping their own counsel. As 
said too, the political logic was frequently complicated by other considerations— 
sentiment for example, or the ‘sense of duty’; what we might call the selfish desire 
of rulers to feel good—and here too Blechynden provides many examples, and so 
in smaller ways, do less sympathetic or less priggish characters such as Hickey. 

The colonial order was constructed (if we may separate the elements for the 
purposes of analysis) from a mixture of imports, adaptations and borrowings. Euro- 
pean ideas and practices were arrogantly or ignorantly imposed through legal and 
political dominance. Individual freedoms and new disciplines of European civil 
society were applied to India. But they were applied alongside other forms of 
socio-political control and categorisation (often said to be more appropriate for 
India). Indian conditions and users, however, forced adaptations in the Western 
imports. Important limitations are indicated in Blechynden’s account: the preju- 
dices of Western and Indian thought; the resilience of Indian ways; the paucity of 
European personnel; and the lack of money and will. Alongside arrogance, there 
was a fear of change, including on both sides a respect for the indigenous, for 
tradition and for propriety. Complex contacts facilitated this. Thus layers and realms 
of Western practice coexisted and competed with those which followed a different 
logic, and which also were encouraged by the colonial government. 

There were distortions: the mismatch between elements had some appalling 
consequences. Blechynden’s evidence does not alter that fact, but undermines the 
essentialism in which it is often couched. It suggests that colonialism was an amal- 
gam, an experience of exchange, rather than merely of encounter. It encompassed 
not only a variety of quarrelling European voices, but also many Indians and much 
Indian practice. Europeans also learnt from India, while Indians were actors as 
well as victims. On the one hand, Europeans continued to do many things in In- 
dian ways, and India’s influence on Britain has been underestimated. On the other 
hand, India, being re-made continually, drew on its own (already hybrid) tradi- 
tions, and also shared in selected changes and aspirations of Western socicties. 
Thus may we contradict the nineteenth-century assumptions of India’s ‘backward- 
ness’. 

These points seem important to political and intellectual debates in India today. 
To ignore them is to continue to associate periods of Indian history with religions, 
peoples and rulers, just as much an essentialist and nationalist distortion when 
applied to the ‘British’, as to the ‘Hindu’ and ‘Muslim’ periods. Only for the sake 
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of argument may we assume two streams, indigenous and foreign, affecting the 
form and function of social organisation. The distinction may be useful, for example 
to separate the bossiness of state ‘responsibility’ from the supposedly disinter- 
ested reciprocity of social dana (giving). The distinction may help clarify the nature 
of mutual influences. But the distinction is artificial because the two streams are 
always changing and for ever implicated in each other. Blechynden’s evidence 
implies a continual mingling and ‘re-forming’: the ‘foreign’ helping to create a 
new ‘indigenous’. 

Even though only a few Europeans met with a narrow band of Indian allies and 
servants, much larger numbers experienced indirect contact. After all, for example, 
not only collaborating Indian elites, but also peasants, workers, women, ‘untouch- 
ables’ and ‘tribals’ gradually adopted some Western-influenced categories, aims 
and methods, especially bureaucratic organisation and a discourse of civic rights. 
Blechynden’s example relates this impact not only to European standardisations, 
but also to the deployment of useful norms of friendship and duty, and to other 
accessible and acceptable elements within colonial attitudes. Indigenous forces 
then adapted themselves, deployed such concepts as race, caste and community, 
and mobilised new technologies of representation; sometimes they did so in defence 
of newly-formed, ‘ancient’ orthodoxies of text or custom. 
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Introduction 


Smallpox was one of the most widespread and dreadful diseases ever to have 
afflicted India. The country’s last recorded case afflicted Saiban Bibi of Assam in 
May of 1975.' As recently as 1951, and again in 1958, the disease claimed an 
annual toll of approximately 160,000 lives.* However, early vital registration data 
for the general population of India, from the 1880s onwards, usually suggests that 
smallpox accounted for only a modest fraction of the total number of deaths. For 
example, the excellent registration data for the former province of Berar for the 
period 1881—1966 implies that this fraction was generally less than 1 per cent, and 
that only in an exceptional year might it rige to 3 per cent? f 
However, research on the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries is now 
indicating that the disease may have been a more frequent cause of death in India 
before the 1880s, and, further, that the introduction of vaccination in some parts of 
the country may have caused a significant decline in smallpox mortality during 
the nineteenth century.‘ This major reduction in the incidence of smallpox has 
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been largely unrecognised hitherto, partly because there are few instances where it 
is possible to compare vaccination trends with trends in smallpox mortality. 

Accordingly, the present essay will focus on the history of smallpox in the city 
of Bombay during the nineteenth century—with particular reference to the experi- 
ence of the Parsee community.’ This community merits special attention because, 
with the help of data of reasonable quality, it provides a case where a reduction in 
the smallpox mortality rate can be related clearly to the rise in vaccination. More- 
over, from very early in the nineteenth century, the Parsees were viewed as a 
particularly enlightened and advanced commumity that would rapidly adopt the 
new and effective health intervention techniques like vaccination. We also believe 
that the material considered here sheds important light on the progress of vaccina- 
tion and the epidemiology of smallpox in India. 

The essay has four sections. The Fire: provide cane Geer bast prone cate 
disease and the introduction of vaccination into India. The second touches briefly 
on the sources used for obtaining data, before examining trends in smallpox mor- 
tality in the city of Bombay with special reference to the Parsees. The third deals 
with vaccination, demonstrating how the practice led to a reduction in smallpox 
mortality in Bombay during the nineteenth century, and also contains some later 
material on the disease’s case fatality, while the final section serves to summarise 
our arguments and observations, and to draw conclusions from them. 


Background 


Smallpox is an acute viral mfection, endemic in India for many centuries. Historic- 
ally, communities must have faced the near certainty of an epidemic—typically 
every five or six years. Children were its main victims, while the terror of the 
disease was heightened by the emergence of hideous crimson-red pock marks all 
over the sufferers’ body. Indeed, this ‘hot’ feature, accompanied by high fever, was 
so common that it is perhaps not surprising that Hindu society sought assistance 
from the goddess SAltala—the cool one.® 

We know that smallpox inoculation (sometimes termed variolation) was being 
carried out in parts of Bombay Presidency during the late eighteenth century, for 
example, in the coastal areas Of Konkan and in Sind.’ However, the practice of 
inoculation—whereby powdered, dry human smallpox scab was injected into the 


$ For simplicity and consistency bere we usually use the nineteenth-century terms and spelling 
throughout For mformation on the history and culture of the Parsees see S.F. Desai, A Community at 
the Crossroad, Bombay, 1948. 

* See, for example, R Nicholas, “The Goddess Sitala and Epidemic Smallpox in Bengal’, Journal 
of Aslan Suadiez, Vol. 41(1), 1981, pp. 21—44; sec also P. Kolenda, ‘Pox and the Terror of Childless- 
ness: Images and Ideas of Smallpox Goddess in a North Indian Village’, in JJ. Preston, ed , Mother 
Worship, Chapel Hill, 1982, pp. 227-50. 
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body, usually through a scratch on the forearm—.itself carried a small risk of death. 
Moreover, as was the case in most of the Indian subcontinent (with the exception 
of Bengal), there is little reason to believe that inoculation was practised widely 
either by the European or the indigenous inhabitants of western India during the 
eighteenth century or in earlier times. 

Then, in England, in 1796, Edward Jenner first demonstrated that the cowpox 
vaccination (referred to initially as cowpox inoculation) was an effective prophy- 
lactic against smallpox. In the next few years the new practice spread rapidly across 
Europe, partly because governments there promoted what was clearly an effective 
and safe health mtervention against a major killer disease. Efforts were also made 
to take vaccination to other regions of the world. Thus officials of the East India 
Company made a serious attempt to transmit the vaccine (that is, live cowpox 
matter) by sea from London to India as early as 1799-1800. Indeed, Jenner him- 
self tried to transmit vaccine to India by sending packets of the matter, together 
with instructions for injecting it, on board the ship ‘Queen Indiaman’ which was 
destroyed by fire on the South American coast in 1800.° 

The first efforts at transportation failed partly because the vaccine—which was 
kept in sealed glass tubes in order to prevent contamination—deteriorated during 
the long voyage with its accompanying conditions of heat and humidity. Accord- 
ingly, Lord North, then Governor of Ceylon, suggested an alternative plan to the 
Directors of the East India Company. This was for a ship to sail to the subcontin- 
ent with a large number of young boys on board who had not yet experienced 
smallpox. Live vaccine (that is, cowpox lymph) vas then to be perpetuated during 
the voyage by being injected afresh, from arm to arm, on every eighth day, to a 
new boy. However, it was mainly by means of the long and dangerous overland 
route that success was eventually achieved. With the interest and support of Lord 
Duncan (who was then the Governor of Bombay Presidency) and the Earl Elgin 
(the British Ambassador to Turkey) live cowpox vaccine finally arrived in 
Bombay—via Vienna, Constantinople, Baghdad and Bussora (Bushebr)—in the 
June of 1802.° 

There are records of the first person ever to be vaccinated successfully in India. 
She was Anna Dusthill, a three-year old Anglo-Indian girl from Bombay. It was 
by way of her tiny arms that vaccine lymph came to be sent all over the subcontin- 
ent.'° Thus, from Bombay the lymph was transmitted by ship down the west coast 
(by means of an arm to arm chain) first to Mangalore, and then to Trincomalee. 
The city of Madras then got its live vaccine lymph by sea from Colombo, while 


* Seo T. Chnistie, An Account of the Ravages Committed m Ceylon by Smallpox Previously to the 
Introduction of Vaccination, Cheltenham, 1811. 

¥ See CLR. De Silva, Ceylon Under the British Occupation 1795—1833, VoL 1, Colombo, 1942, p. 
225; also sec the letter by W. Moir and H. Scott to the editor of the Bombay Couner, dated 2 July 
1802, and reprinted in Selections from Calcutta Garettes (Years 1798-1805), Calcutta, 1868, pp. 
329-32, 

H For details see the letter by W. Moir and H. Scott cited m footnote 9. 
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Calcutta received its first successful vaccine consignment on the ship ‘Hunter’ 
which arrived from Madras in the November of 1802. By the end of that year, 
vaccine, and the practice of vaccination, had also reached Poona, Hyderabad and 
Bangalore." 

Having played a key role in securing and disseminating cowpox vaccine, the 
East India Company’s officials in Bombay Presidency began devising ways of 
promoting vaccination in western India. An early approach was to persuade mem- 
bers of royal families to be vaccinated. Thus, in 1807, the English Resident at 
Poona influenced the consort of the young Peshwa prince,” while English sur- 
geons attached to army contingents in various princely states also made efforts to 
vaccinate people in rural areas. Surgeon S. Sproule, attached to the contingent in 
Cutch, reported that he vaccinated over 1,300 people at Kattyawar between June 
1807 and January 1808." Again, when the first land and revenue settlement oper- 
ations were conducted in Broach, a vaccinator was assigned to accompany the 
land surveyors and to vaccinate people while the surveyors toured the district. 
Over the period 1812-20 a total of 29,747 vaccinations were performed in Broach, 
and it was claimed that by 1820 some 10,000 lives had been saved and that small- 
pox was largely under control.” 
` Through such piecemeal efforts, vaccination began to be established in western 
India during these early years. A significant change came in 1821, when it was 
decided that if vaccination was really to make its impact felt then it would require 
greater financial support, as well as a separate organisation with the sole purpose 
of overseeing the process under the close supervision of European medical officers.’ 
Accordingly, the Presidency was divided into four regions, or ‘circles’, each under 
the direction of a medical officer who was designated Superintendent of Vaccin- 
ation. These men were responsible for touring rural areas, checking on the work of 
vaccinators, and even more crucially, ensuring a continuous supply of good qual- 
ity vaccine lymph. They had powers to re-deploy vaccmators in the event of a 
smallpox outbreak and were also responsible for reporting the monthly number of 
vaccinations performed within their circle to the Medical Board in Bombay. Col- 
lectively, these procedures came to be known as the ‘Bombay System’ of vaccina- 
tion. This was considered to be generally superior to the so-called ‘Dispensary 
System’ which prevailed in some other provinces. A dictum of the Bombay 
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System—‘bad vaccination is worse than no vaccination’—-demonstrates the import- 
ance attached to gaining the confidence of the general population.’ 


Smallpox in the City of Bombay 


It is possible to gain a rough idea of the progress of vaccination in Bombay Presi- 
dency during the first half of the nmeteenth century. Thus, in 1820, a total of 23,494 
vaccinations were performed, while in 1830 the number was 73,990. The annual 
average for vaccinations for five years, (ending 31 March 1852) was 102,273.” 
There can be little doubt that smallpox vaccination during the first half of the 
nineteenth century had a beneficial impact on the volume of smallpox mortality in 
the Presidency, although in the absence of general vital registration data until the 
1870s, it is difficult to be more precise. 

However, the present essay draws on the hitherto largely unused data on the 
causes of death m the city of Bombay which relate to a time somewhat before the 
18708. Specifically, modern death registration statistics are available for Bombay 
from as early as 1848—at a level of detail which is probably unsurpassed for any 
other city in Asia. These data allow us to explore trends in smallpox mortality in 
Bombay from the middle of the nineteenth century onwards. Furthermore, the 
existence of annual vaccination statistics from about the same time enables us to 
assess the impact of increasing vaccination—from a low level to almost complete 
coverage—on smallpox mortality among the city’s Parsee community. Finally, 
some extremely valuable indications apropos trends in smallpox and the practice 
of vaccination during the first half of the nineteenth century can be extracted from 
the Census of the city of Bombay conducted in 1872. l 

For the period 1848-65, the mortality data used here come from the annual 
mortuary reports of the city of Bombay,'* while for subsequent years the data 
come from the Annual Administration Reports of the Municipal Commissioner of 
Bombay (henceforth AARMCB). The overall quality of the information on deaths 
(and vaccination) appears to be fairly good. Not only was the city’s administration 
comparatively efficient, but also it contained a department which was devoted to 
the collection of mortality statistics—a task which was facilitated by the munici- | 
pal control and regulation of cremation sites and other locations used for the dis- 
posal of dead bodies. The system of classifying the cause of death that was employed 
was remarkably detailed: for example, it included diseases like measles and whooping 


H Whereas the Bombay System was conceived as ‘active’, m that it was to take vaccination to 
rural people, the Dispensary System was csacntially ‘peesive’, in that it relied upon people visiting 
dispensaries in towns. 

7 Government Department, No 108/1853, MSA, Mumbai. 
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cough under separate individual headings. Given the easily identifiable symptoms 
of smallpox, it is reasonable to believe that most deaths from the disease were 
classified correctly. 

The data, of course, are not perfect. For example, the nature and content of the 
tabulations that were produced varied through time, and this means that in some of 
what follows we have had to be a little eclectic. Undoubtedly too, some deaths in 
the city went unrecorded, and the level of death registration probably varied, both 
over time and between the religious and other communities. Also, although we 
have detailed information on smallpox deaths from 1852 onwards, death rates for 
specific communities in the city cannot be calculated before 1864, when a census 
was held. However, the mortality data for the city’s Parsees appear to be well 
above average in terms of their general quality—probably reflecting in part this 
cotnmunity’s comparative advancement in socio-economic and educational terms.'? 
Certainly, the Executive Health Officer of Bombay Corporation invariably used 
the Parsee data as the yardstick with which to compare the death rates for Europe- 
ans in the city. Another advantage of the data pertaining to Parsees is that, unlike 
most other groups in the city where adult males were over-represented, they relate 
to a community which had a relatively representative age and sex structure. While 
the number of Parsees in Bombay was about 13,000 m 1810,” by the 1850s this 
figure had risen to about 40,000. During the second half of the century, it fluctu- 
ated between 44,000 and 55,000.?! 

With this as background, Table 1 summarises the proportions of all deaths that 
were ascribed to smallpox—both in the general city population and for the Parsee 
community—starting from the period 1848-51.” To provide a view with greater 
detail, Table 2 gives the total number of deaths, and deaths from smallpox, that 
were recorded among the Parsees fos individual years from 1852 until 1946. 

Several crucial points emerge from these tabulations. First, smallpox remained 
a significant cause of death in the city of Bombay—up to and including the year 
1876—even though vaccination had definitely been practised in the city from as 
early as 1802. Thus, between 1852 and 1876, the disease was responsible for about 
6 per cent of all deaths in Bombay. Given their relative advancement, this pro- 
portion appears, surprisingly, to have been marginally higher for Parsees than for 
the general population (see Table 1).” 


» At the start of the twentieth contury almost 80 per cent of Parsee men and 60 per cent of Parsee 
women were literate. See Census of India: Volume X, Maharasktra Part, X 1-D: Parsis of Bombay, 
1961. Also the fact that Parsees disposed of tberr dead bodies in specific sites probably benefited 
their death registration coverage. 

» See Census of the City of Bombay, 1864, Bombay, 1864, p. li. 

2! The size and share of the city’s Parsee population at various censuses were as follows: 1864: 
49,201 (5.6 per cent), 1872: 44,091 (6.8 per cent}, 1881: 48,597 (6.3 per cent); 1891: 47,458 (5.7 per 
cent); and 1901: 46,231 (5.9 per cent). These figures have been taken from various census reports for 
Bombay City. 2s 

2 Although it docs not greatly influence the present work, it should be noted that these propor- 
tions could fluctuate due to changes in the level of other causes of death. 

B Possible explanations for this include a higher proportion of children in the Parsee community 
and perhaps, their generally lower mortality rates from other causes. 
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Second, during the period 1852-76, there were 10 smallpox epidemics in the 
city; the same applied to the Parsee community as well (see Table 2). Specifically, 
the epidemics occurred in 1852, 1853, 1855, 1858, 1861, 1864, 1868, 1869, 1872 
and 1876. During this period the average length of the epidemic cycle was rather 
short. Typically, they occurred every three or four years (compared to a usual 
cycle of every five or six years). It is likely that crowded living conditions in- 
creased transmission rates for the disease. However, given its high general death 
rates, the city’s population depended for its very existence upon a continual and 
sizeable inflow of migrants from rural areas. So another probable explanation for 
the short epidemic cycle may have been that Bombay was exposed to a higher 
frequency of the disease simply as an outcome of this migration. Finally, the in- 
flow of migrants may have meant that the number of ‘susceptibles’ (especially un- 
vaccinated children) required for an epidemic to take place built-up somewhat 
` faster in the city environment. 

Third, it is clear that the particularly severe epidemic of 1876 marked a crucial 
turning point. Smallpox deaths still occurred among Parsees after 1876, but they 
were progressively less destructive and their frequency diminished with time. 
Relatedly, the epidemic periodicity lengthened considerably. Thus, there were only 
seven minor epidemics (that is, those involving at least 20 deaths) in the commun- 
ity during the whole period 1877-1946 (see Table 2). A sharp reduction in small- 
pox mortality also occurred in the general population immediately after 1876, 
although to a lesser extent. Thus, the fraction of all deaths caused by smallpox was 
much lower for Parsees than for the general population after that year. Indeed, 
while smalipox no longer posed a serious threat to Parsees, the 19208 and 1930s 
evidently saw a resurgence of the disease among Bombay’s general population 
(see Table 1; and below). 

Finally, it is worth recording that the severe epidemic of 1876 had no obvious 
link to the huge famme of 1876-77 which also afflicted Bombay Presidency. In- 
deed, the city’s recorded smallpox death rates for 1876 and 1877 were 56 and 17 
deaths per 10,000, but it was in the latter year that large numbers of famine mi- 
grants flocked to the town. 

These conclusions are also supported by death rates, when the latter can be 
calculated. Thus, Figure 1 illustrates well the sharp and sustained betterment in 
Parsee smallpox mortality after 1876. This community actually experienced only 
one more significant smallpox outbreak—that in 1883. However, for the city’s 
general population, Figure 1 shows a more limited decline after 1876, followed by 
a resurgence in the twentieth century. In particular, the city’s smallpox death rate 
rose considerably during the first two decades of the twentieth century when 
epidemics were more frequent. And although Bombay’s smallpox death rate de- 
clined thereafter, it nevertheless stayed relatively high. 

Table 3 summarises the age distribution of smallpox deaths among Parsees. For 
the period 1853-1903, only 11.5 per cent of smallpox deaths in the community 
occurred among persons aged seven years or more. In contrast, 17.1 per cent of 
smallpox deaths occurred among infants aged six months or less, while 88.5 per 
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cent occurred among children aged six years or less. Therefore it is clear that 
smallpox was‘a disease which, overwhelmingly, afflicted very young children. 
Comparing the periods before and after 1876, there was actually very little change 
in the age distribution of smallpox deaths in the Parsee community. The disease 
remained predominantly a killer of young children. It is true that there was a modest 
rise in the proportion of deaths which occurred to those aged seven years and over, 
but close examination of the data reveals that this was due entirely to the events of 
a single year (1900) when 20 deaths occurred among those aged seven or more, 
possibly among famine in-migrants. 

Broadly comparable information on the age distribution of smallpox deaths for 
the city’s general population is available for a longer period (Table 4). Although 
the age groups used vary slightly over time, and the quality of the reporting is 
probably poorer than for the Parsees, the data in Table 4 suggest that until 1876 
only about 13 per cent of smallpox deaths in Bombay occurred among persons 
aged 12 or more; so, again, the disease was overwhelmingly one of children. How- 
ever, the data also reveal a much more pronounced shift towards adulthood as 
smallpox declined after 1876—a shift which lasted until about 1920. Thus, during 
the first two decades of the twentieth century, nearly half of all smallpox victims 
in the city were people aged (about) 12 years or more, a proportion which then 
declined somewhat during the 1920s and 1930s (see Table 4). 

An upward shift in the age distribution of smallpox deaths, as the disease de- 
clined, has been found elsewhere.™ It resulted primarily from the reduction in 
smallpox deaths during childhood. The Bombay data show that adults were much 
more prominent in the epidemics that occurred after 1876. However, among Parsees, 
adults seem to have been generally less affected by the disease and the age shift 
after 1876 was less pronounced. So the data suggest that this community’s popu- 
lation was better protected at all ages. 


The Role of Vaccination 


Two questions arise at this stage. First, why among the relatively progressive Parsee 
community—which had low fertility and little natural increase—-was smallpox 
allowed to remain a significant threat until as late as the third quarter of the nine- 
teenth century? Second, how did the Parsees, both children and adults, remain 
comparatively insulated from the disease after 1876, when, clearly, smallpox still 
represented a major problem for other communities in the city? 

Data on the number of primary (that is, first time) vaccinations conducted each 
year among the Parsee population of Bombay are available from 1852 onwards, 


* See, for example, P Skold, ‘From Inoculation, to Vaccination: Smallpox in Sweden m the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries’, Population Studies, Vol. 50(2), pp. 247-62; also see J. Mielke, 
L. Jorde, P. Trapp, D. Anderton, K. Pitkanen and A. Eriksson, ‘Historical Epidemiology of Smallpox 
in Aland, Finland; 1751-1890", Demography, Vol. 21(3), pp. 271-95 
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while the annual numbers of registered births for the community are available 
from 1865. Accordingly, Figure 2 compares the trends of primary vaccinations 
and births among Parsees. It is clear that the level of birth registration improved 
quite quickly after its inception in 1865, and it seems to have stabilised around 
1872. Thus, between 1872 and 1900, the annual registered crude birth rate for 
Parsees ranged between 25 and 30 births per 1,000—e comparatively low figure, 
and probably a modest underestimate.* 

AS previously noted, the size of the population before the Census of 1864 (when 
49,201 Parsees were enumerated) is largely unknown, although it was certainly 
much bigger than at the end of the eighteenth century. However, employing some 
simple illustrative assumptions and calculations, we can gain a rough impression 
of the level of vaccination coverage during the 1850s and 1860s. For example, 
assuming a population of around 45,000 in the 1850s and a birth rate of 30 per 
1,000, would imply an average annual number of Parsee births of roughly 1,350; 
this figure can be compared with the average annual number of vaccinations (360) 
for the decade.” Assuming the same birth rate, the Parsee population enumerated 
in 1864 gives an expected average number of births of 1,476 during the 1860s; 
this can be compared with the average number of vaccinations (625) for the de- 
cade. These calculations demonstrate clearly that vaccination coverage was im- 
proving in the community during the two decades prior to 1876, although it is also 
manifest that many Parsee infants were still not protected by vaccination at the 
time of the severe smallpox epidemic in that year.” 

It is clear from Figure 2 that the loss from smallpox of so many young Parsee 
children in the epidemics of 1872 and of 1876 (the latter being the greatest out- 
break for which records exist [see Table 2]) totally transformed the community’s 
attitude towards vaccination. Not only did the number of vaccinations skyrocket 
in 1876, but also, from then onwards until the end of the century, primary vaccina- 
tion coverage among Parsees closely matched the number of live births, and stayed 
reasonably high thereafter. 

After decades of vacillation, the 1876 smallpox epidemic in the city finally 
spurred the Government of Bombay Presidency into action. The Compulsory 
Vaccination Act of 1877—-which was to be enforced by the Municipal Corpor- 
ation, and which constituted the country’s first legal measure promoting compul- 
sory vaccination—-stipulated that all infants in the city aged six months or more 


B P, Axelrod, ‘Population Decline of the Parsis of India’, Population Studies, Vol. 44(3), 1990, 
pp. 412-19. 

* In making this comparison it should be borne in mind that given the high prevailing level of 
infant mortality from all causes, the actual number of young children surviving and hence ‘available 
for vaccination’ would be less than the mmber of live births. On the other hand, our estimates of the 
number of live births make no allowance for some degree of under-rogistration. 

7 In fact there is considerable evidence for the eariy nineteenth century to indicate that Parsees 
were very resistant to accepting vaccination. Thus,.m the financial yeer 1822-23, only 20 of the 
5,600 vaccinations in the city were performed on Parsees. Government Department, Volume No. 46/ 
51, Year 1921-23, p. 273. 
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were to be vacglnated and that their parents were to be issued certificates of vagoj- 
nation. The Act prohibited the practice of inoculation. In addition, vaccinators in 
the city were given authority to check that primary vaccinations had been success- 
ful and initiate prosecution against unco-operative parents,” 

Related data for the gonoral population of the oity of Bombay reveal Interest: 
ing patterns between 1867 and 1884. Thus Tabie 5 shows a significant increase in 
the total number of vaccinations performed and, equally important, a marked rise 
in the proportion of vaccinations taking place during infancy—this figure rose 
from 42.5 per cent in 1867-72 to 76.4 per cent during 1880-84. Although direct 
data on tho matter are lacking, It seems highly probable that the Parsee community 
shared in this genera! beneficial shift towards a younger age of vaccination. 

As mentioned oarller, tho 1872 Census provides some remarkable insight {nto 
tho practice of vaccination in the oity before the Compulsory Vaccination Act of 
1877, In this census the entire population ef Bombay was classified into three 
categorica! (/) those who had suffered from smalipex, (i) those who had been 
vaccinated, and (/i/) the remainder, that is, those not vaccinated. The results for the 
city's population and {ts constituent communitics are shown in Table 6, As can be 
seen, 54.2 per cent of the total population was reperted to have had tho disease, 
while 29,6 per cent was reported to be protected by vacoination, About one-sixth 
of the genera! population was recorded as being unprotected, that is, not vacel- 
nated, although a significant proportion in this category was presumably still very 
young and yet to be vaccinated.” Comparing the experience of the different rell- 
gious and other communities there is a strong and clear inverse relationship be- 
tween tho reported level of vaccination and the experience ofamallpox, For example, ` 
among Europeans and Burasians, vaccination was widespread and the 
of smallpox rare, At the other end of the spectrum beth ‘Negroafricans’ and Bud- 
dhists/Jains reported very low levels of vaccination and tho vast majority of people 
in these communities wore recorded as having had smallpox, 

Tablo 6 shows that in 1872 enly one-third of the Parsee community (of all ages) 
was recorded as having been vaccinated, whereas 44 per cent were reported as 
baving suffered from smallpox at some time in their lives, Given the experience of 
tho other communities in the city, this level of incidence of rmallpox among Parseos 
ig a little lower than might have been anticipated (see Figure 3), Possibly Parsees 
enjoyed a slightly higher dagroe of natural immunity to the disease than did other 
groups.” However, an alternative explanation is that tho true lavol of vacolnation 
in the community was being under-reported to some degree. Certainly, during tho 
first faw decades of the nineteenth century, for Bombay and Surat (residence of a 
large body of ths Parsee community) there is abundant evidence of very strong 


 Inepeetion of the child was nesessary to ensure tha! vaesination had bown suscess ful, 

B A smali proportion of the population may have been naturally immune to the disease; and it is 
possible thai cthors in the ‘unprotested’ eategory bad setually ruffered from smallpox. 

N Note from Figure 3 and Table 7 that the same problem of Interpretation applies to Muslims- 
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opposition to vaccination on religious grounds, Because it involved puncturing of 
the skin and the introduction of foreign lymph, ths practice was often considered 
polluting to the body and against religious soriptures.?! 

Table 7 further classifies Bombay's Parsee population as enumerated in the 
1872 Census by thelr reported age (and Implied year of birth) and by thelr experi. 
onos of smallpox and current vaccination status, It is noteworthy that the disease 
may have affected some infants evan in their first month of lifo, In this context, the 
Compulsory Vaccination Act of 1877 was to stipulate that vaccination should take 
place between six months and one year of age, Even as late as 1872, only a quarter 
(26 per cant) of Parsee children aged one (that is, between thelr first and second 
birthdays) were reported as vaccinated, So Table 7 clearly establishes that at that 
time the Parsees, like the city's genera! population, preferred to delay vaccination 
of thelr children until after the first yoar of lifo; even then, only a minority of thelr 
youngsters appear to have been vaccinated. Also, few primary vaccinations took 
plaso after tho age of ax years. 

Although vaccination status certainly affected the composition of the popula. 
tion in 1872, Table 7 undoubtedly upholds the contention that, in the first few 
decades after its Introduction in 1802, vaccination was adopted rathor slowly by 
the Parsee community, Thus, of the surviving population who were born before 
1842, half or more had experienced the disease, while only a third or leas had been 
vaccinated.” However, among the younger cohorts, coverage lovels wore some- 
what higher (peaking at 46 per cent among those aged between three and four 
years) and experience of the disease much less common. So there can be no doubt 
that the Increasing acceptance of vaccination gradually reduced the Impact of small- 
pox in the Parsee community during the first seven decades of tha nineteenth cen- 

tury, Indeed, the levels of vaccination coverage of those born in the 
veiods 1823-31 tod 1892-41, the indicated increase may reflect tome impact of 
the Bombay System of vaccination which was introduced at around this time. 
Nevertheless plenty of children remained unprotected to fhoe the onslaught of 1876, 

Smallpox was both epidemic in and endemic to Bombay, Although many deaths 
occurred during epidemic years, and although more than half ofall smallpox deaths 
happened in the three month period from March to May, it was rare for tho disease 
to be totally absent from the oity.” The endemic character of the disease was main- 


ii For example, during an epidomis at Surat between Mareh 1912 and April 1813, although 2,793 
persons were vaeeinaied, this nurnber ineluded only 10 Parsees. Bee Boards Collection, F/4/503, 
12041, India Offies Library, London: For evidenos on religious opposition see Boards Collestion, F/ 
4429, 10518, india Office Library, London. 

"A Selection effects must be borne in mind apropos Table 7. Thus, bessuse those who were vacel- 
nated were unlikely to die of smallpox, the actual eovernge levels of vaecination whieh must have 
prevailed in the genera! population in the period befors, say, 1842 were presumably a little lower 
than the persentages shown. Relatedly, the proportions who experieneed smallpox were presumably 
greater (allowing for those who died) 

D During the 26-year period, 1852-75, emalipox deaths were reported in 305 out of the 312: 
months, 
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tained both by the inflow of infected migrants to the city and by the continuous 
arrival of new ‘susceptibles’ in the form of births. During the 1880s, information 
on the monthly distribution of vaccinations indicate that the bulk were performed 
between October and March. Even as late as the 1930s, most vaccinations in 
Bombay (both among Parsees and the general population) happened between the 
same months.” So, especially for children born between April and September, 
there was often a rather long period of risk before primary vaccination took place. 
In the 1930s and 1940s virtually all smallpox deaths under the age of one occur- 
ring in the city were among infants who had not been vaccinated (89 per cent) or 
among those who were vaccinated within the incubation period of the disease (8 per 
cent).** The fact that smallpox could be contracted so very soon in life explains 
why vaccination in early infancy came to be recommended during the late nine- 
teenth century. 

We have already seen that, during the twentieth century, smallpox death rates 
rose again among the general population of Bombay. Thus, in each of the years, 
1916, 1924, 1927, 1930, 1933, 1935, 1938, 1941 and 1944, more than 3 per cent 
of recorded deaths in the city were from smallpox. However, Figure ]:showed that 
the smallpox death rate for Parsees was lower than that for the general population. 
Almost certainly, the explanation rests in the maintenance of a high level of pri- 
mary vaccination, and, very probably, a significant level of re-vaccination among 
older Parsee children and adults. 

However, among the general population of the city, re-vaccination was not much 
practised during both the nineteenth century and the first part of the twentieth. 
Figure 4 demonstrates this for the last three decades of the nineteenth century. It 
also illustrates how the level of re-vaccination in a year was influenced very strongly 
by the occurrence (or not) of a smallpox epidemic, a situation which prevailed 
until well into the 1920s. In fact, it was not until an epidemic in 1930 that the 
annual level of re-vaccination in the city exceeded 10 per cent of its adult popula- 
tion and that there was a major and sustained rise in the number of re-vaccinations. 


H Among the Hindu population during the period 1927-35 the percentage distnbution of pri- 
mary vaccinations was 44,4 per cent (January-March), 12.9 per cent (April-June), 16.0 per cent 
(July-September) and 26.7 per cent (October-December). For Parsees, the corresponding percent- 
ages were 52.1, 6.3, 13.4 and 28.3. See Annual Administration Reports of the Municipal Commissioner 
of Bombay (henceforth AARMCB), vanous years. 

S The remaining 3 per cent were of an unknown Vaccination status. Total infant smallpox deaths 
dunng 1934—43 numbered 1,853. The incubation period is approximately 12 days. We cite data for 
1934—43 because such material us not available for the nineteenth century. See AARMCB, various 


years 

* Unfortunately, data on re-vaccination according to ethnic/religious status is not available, so 
this cannot be established directly. It is remarkable that while the desirability of re-vaccination were 
recognised earty m the nineteenth century and it was practised in much of western Europe, its uptake 
in Bntain was relatively slow. In part, this probably helps to explain the late general adoption of re- 
vaccination in India 
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Moreover, any followmg up on re-vaccination during the first four decades of the 
twentieth century (in order to check on the success rate of the procedure) was 
generally irregular and slack.” 

The difficult issue of the proportion of people who died after contracting small- 
pox (that is, the case fatality) remains to be addressed. There is no doubt that case 
fatality was high. Standard medical texts suggest a range between 25 and 30 per 
cent in an unprotected population. The fragmentary data which we have been able 
to find for various locations and populations in nineteenth-century India are in 
accord with this range.” 

However, specifically apropos the city of Bombay, Table 8 provides some valu- 
able information on case fatality, albeit pertaining to the end of the period exam- 
ined here. The data come from the admission records of patients (of all ages) that 
were treated at the Smallpox Hospital that was located on the city’s Arthur Road. 
Accordingly, although they refer to an atypical sample of smallpox cases (cer- 
tainly over-representing adults, who experienced higher case fatality than chil- 
dren) the data is probably trustworthy. As can be seen, for those who had ever 
been vaccinated, the annual case fatality varied between 3 and 12 per cent, and the 
annual reports reveal that virtually none of these deaths were of people aged under 
10 years. In tragic contrast, for those who were recorded as ‘unvaccinated’, the 
annual case fatality varied between 36 and 57 per cent. This latter range of case 
fatality is certainly much too high to represent India as a whole during the nine- 
teenth century—-when most cases occurred among infants and young children. 
However, to reiterate, there is no doubt that general case fatality rates for smallpox 
in India among unprotected populations were high. This fact, combined with high 
prevalence (shown, for example, in Table 7) must have meant that smallpox was a 
major cause of death in most of India in the era before widespread vaccination. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


India’s historical demography represents a rich vein for research, and, hence, several 
points of broader implication can be drawn from this study. First, before the intro- 
duction of vaccination in 1802, smallpox was probably an extremely important 
disease in the overall mortality profile. Thus, we have seen that among the older 
cohorts, for whom there are data in the 1872 Census of the city of Bombay, 
between 50 and 70 per cent had experienced the disease, and if those people who 
had been vaccinated are excluded, this range rises to between 75 and 85 per cent.” 


X Problems of promotion and follow-up were probably greater for re-vaccination because the 
practice involved adults. - 

See Fenner et al., Smallpox pp. 175-78; also sce Banthia, ‘Smallpox in Nineteenth Century 
India’. The level of case fatality of around 25—30 per cent relates to Variola major, the milder form of 
the disease, Vartola minor, with a case fatality of only about | per cent was never reported for India. 

»” For example, for those aged 70—80 years in Table 7, the figure is 81.73 per cent (Le. 60.03/ 
[100-26.55]). 
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Buch data en smallpox prevalence is rare for any population, Given seme degree 
of under-reperting of the disease experience, it la reasonable to suggest that virtu- 
ally everyone experienced smallpox prior to the coming of vaccination.” Meore- 
over, allowing for competing risks of death from other causes (and if smallpox 
caso fatality was about 25 to 30 per cent) it ia probable that tho disease accounted 
for a minimum of 10 per cent of total deaths in an un-vacclnated population, Such 
an estimate is similar te the experience of late eighteenth-contury Burope.“ In- 
deed, we have seen that even as late as 1870——and with a algnifloant level of 
vacolnation already applying-—dn the olty of Bombay, smallpox still assounted for 
6 per cont of all deaths. 

Gocond, in several ways the data examined here demonstrate the close link 
between the spread of vaccination and the decline of smallpox. There was cer: 
tainly a substantial reduction in smallpox mortality in parts of India during the 
first seven or eight decades of the nineteenth century dus to the extension of vasel- 
nation. Importantly, the valuable 1872 Census data for Bombay's Parsees allows 
us to document this, albait retrogpectively, for the surviving population. The con- 
wus data also show a very clear cross-sectional negative relationship between the 
experience of the disease and the level of vaccination prevailing among the city’s 
different communities, That sald, the spread of vaccination in Indla during the 
nineteenth oentury was certainly much slower than in Europe, So even among the 
literate and relatively prosperous Parsee community of Bombay, in as late as 
1850~76, about 6 per cent of total registered deaths were due to smallpox, We 
have also seen how the epidemic of 1876, as well as the Compulsory Vaccination 
Act of 1877 which definitely played a positive role, caused a sharp improvement 
both in vaccination coverage and in the incidence of the disease, This develop- 
ment was mirrored by a subsequent change in the age profile of smallpox mortality, 
However, in regard to amallpox, the degree of Improvement was greater, and much 
more sustained, among tho Parsees than among the rest of the city’s population, 

Third, the paper points to just a fow of the tremendous difficulties and oom- 
plexities which were involved In introducing what was a now and extremely effec- 
tive health technology into nineteenth-century India, It must be sald that the 
introduction of cowpox vaccine from England, first to Anna Dusthill, and then to 
the country beyond, was treated by the administration as a matter of some concern 
and priority, However, as the Parsee experience demonstrates cloarly, there could 
be considerabis cultura] and religious resistance to vaccination, even in a rela- 
tively advanced and geographically concentrated oity community, Moreover, 
although smallpox deaths in parts of India wore certainly reduced during the first 
soven or eight decades of the nineteenth oentury dug to vaccination, greater success 
against tho disease required more than just increasing the number of vaccinations. 
Equally important was the extension of the practice fo younger infants, and an 
increase in the number of re-vaccinations. Even for the city of Bombay, the 
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äl fee P, Hold, Twe Feces af Bmalipex—A Disease and is Prevention in Kighteenth and Nines 
teenth Century Sweden, 1996, p 63 and appendises |=}, 
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evidence is that tho colonial health authorities came to appreciate the importance 
of re-vacolnation rather late, 

Finally, in concluding, as wo do, that smailpox vaccination brought about a 
significant reduction in emalipox mortality in India during the nineteenth century, 
it is important not to infer that the overall levo! of mortality in the country nocese- 
arily improved as a result. Caution in this matter {a required, not Just because 
dirsst measures of the level of mortality are lacking for most of the ninoteenth 
century, but also because other changes (in the frequency of famines or in the 
epidemiology of other diseases) could have worked in the opposite direction to 
put upward pressure on death rates. Moreover, considering tho country as a whole, 
the moderate pace of the spread of vaccination during the nineteenth century would 
probably make it hard to detect a beneficial effect on overall mortality even if 
census or rogistratien data were available, Nevertheless, and despite these reserv= 
ations, it is alee the case that the important and beneficial role played by amallpox 
vaccination in India during the nineteenth ogntury should be ascorded its due weight. 


Table | 
, Total Registered Deaths and the Percentage Contribution of Enalipex 
Deaths for tha General and Parsee Populations of Bombay City, 1448-1946 








Period Cenera! Pamilation Permeti 
Total Deaths Per meni Total Deaths Per cent 
Smallpox Smallpox 
Death Death: 
{48-1881 $3,966 56 na- na 
1852-1896 74,743 4,3 3,930 5.4 
1857=1861 7,040 5.6 4,036 74 
1862-1866 104,916 4,4 4,469 6.9 
16467-1871 79,867 4.7 4,616 4,6 
1872=1876 69,668 7.0 5316 75 
1877-188] 126,039 14 4,685 1.0 
1 hG2=1 886 108,464 16 §,187 1.8 
1887-189] 110,693 10 9,340 0.4 
1692-1896 | 35,522 1.7 §,644 0.7 
1097=1901 295,136 12 9,259 0.5 
1902-~1 906 2.0 §,457 0.8 
1907=1911 101,730 1.7 6,422 0.4 
1912=1916 196,068 1.8 5,534 1,0 
1917=1921 299,836 Li 6,979 0.7 
1922=1926 177,989 1.6 §,770 0,7 
1927-1931 134,187 324 4,449 0.8 
1932=1936 136,623 3.9 4,146 0.5 
1937=1941 157,483 2.1 4,335 0.6 
1942=1946 183,703 2.0 44H 0.4 





Boares: For the years 1842-659 inclusive, Death in Bombay, Bombay (verious years); for the years 


1866-1948, AARMICE, Bombay (various year), 
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Table 2 
Total and Smatipex Deaths among tha Parsees of Bombay City, 1852-1946 


Year Total Smallpox Year Total Smallpox Year Total Smallpox 


Deaths Deaths Deaths Deaths Deaths Deaths 
1852 746 61* 1884 1,111 2 1916 979 18* 
1853 800 83* 1885 993 l 1917 1,009 4 
1854 872 13 1886 1,041 1 1918 1,401 24* 
1855 774 58* 1887 995 1 1919 1,518 3 
1856 738 6 1888 1,102 5 1920 1,433 8 
1857 791 20 1889 1,112 9 1921 1,618 9 
1858 726 97* 1890 1,026 7 1922 1,221 3 
1859 737 31 1891 1,105 2 1923 1,259 9 
1860 872 13 1892 1,129 3 1924 1,177 13* 
1861 900 141" 1893 1,057 4 1925 1,101 ll 
1862 864 l 1894 1,035 5 1926 1,018 2 
1863 930 29 1895 1,089 5 1927 di4 2 
1864 996 134* 1896 1,334 23* 1928 856 2 
1865 1,058 23 1897 1,548 0 | 1929 924 20* 
1866 821 1898 1,857 i 1930 868 1] 
1867 880 39 1899 1,656 4 1931 880 0 
1868 943 97* 1900 1,786 37* 1932 764 2 
1869 926 47" 1901 1,412 0 1933 T2 12* 
1870 881 8 1902 1,405 0 1934 885 l 
1871 986 20 1903 1,367 15 1935 899 6 
1872 1,254 167* 1904 1,281 3 1936 856 l 
1873 969 29 1905 1,318 25* 1937 867 6 
1874 984 24 1906 1,491 0 1938 931 6 
1875 = 1,062 12 1907 1,309 0 1939 845 0 
1876 -1,047 168* 1908 1,328 8 1940 850 8 
1877 1016 18 1909 1,210 4 1941 842 5 
1878 1,102 17 1910 1,333 12 1942 800 5 
1879 902 3 1911 1,242 3 1943 931 0 
1880 888 9 1912 1,314 6 1944 906 4 
1881 9T7 l 1913 1,145 20" 1945 920 0 
1882 896 i 1914 1,137 2 1946 902 9 
1883 1,116 74* 1915 959 8 = a ~ 


Note; In this Table an asterisk (") denotes an epidemic year. For the period 1852~76 the occurrence 
of 50 or more deaths has been taken as the criteria for denoting an epidemic year. For later 
years a lower, more flexible definition bas been used. Data on smallpox deaths for 1866 are 
not available. 

Sources: For the years 1852-65, Death n Bombay; for the years 1866-1946, AARMCB. 
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Table 3 


The Distribution of Smallpox Deaths by Age and Period among Parsees, 
Bombay City, 1853-1903 


Period Age Total 


Six Months 7—23 2-6 7-11 12+ 

and Under Months Years Years 
1853-1876 222(175) 459(36.3) 469(37.0) 101 (8.0) 15 (1.2) 1,266 (100) 
1877-1903 36 (14.8) 71 (29.1) 79 (32.4) 31(127 27 (11.1) 244 (100) 
1853-1903 258 (17.1) 530G5.1) 548G63) B2B) 42 (2.8) 1,510 (100) 


Note: Data on the age distribution of smallpox deaths among Parsees are not available after 1903. 
The figures in brackets indicate the percentage distribution of smallpox deaths by age. 
Sources: Asin Table 1. 


Table 4 
The Number and Percentage Contribution of Adnit Smallpox Deaths to Total 
Smailpex Deaths, General Population, Bombay City, 1852-1946 - 


Period Total Adult Percentage Period Total Adult Percentage 
Smallpox Adult Smalipox Adult 
Deaths Deaths Deaths Deaths 
1852-1856 373 11.7 1902-1906 1,701 35.7 
1857-1861 601 14.2 1907-1911 1,410 46.4 
1862~1866 741 16.2 1912-1916 1,328 47.0 
1867-1871 693 12.9 1917-1921 1,377 48.2 
1872-1876 614 9.8 1922-1926 1,209 42.7 
1877-1881 214 105 1927-1931 1,013 23.8 
1882-1886 374 215 1932-1936 993 22.5 
1887—1891 392 34.0 1937-1941 1,585 35.3 
1892-1896 656 29.2 1942-1946 2,329 64.8 
1897-1901 1,169 313 


Note: Definition of the adult population varies slightly in different periods, For the period 1852-58, 
‘adult’ means 13+; for the period 1873—1902, it means 12+; while for all other years, it means 
ages 10+. 

Source: Asin Table 1. 
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Tabte 5 
Changes in the Age Distribution of Primary Vaccinations in the 
General Population ef Bombay Chy, 1867-1884 


Age 





Penod Under One Year Over One Year Total 


Number Percentage Number Percentage Number Percentage 


1867-1872 23;109 42.5 31,275 57.5 54,384 100 
1872-1877 44,604 61.4 28,050 38.6 72,654 100 
1880-1884 64,848 76.4 20,069 23.6 84,917 100 


Nete: Until 1876-77 the published statistics relate to the financial year April to March. Statistics for 
1880-84 are for calendar years. 
Source: Report on Vaccination in Bombay Presidency (various years), AARMCS (various years). 


Tabie ¢ 
The Percentage Distribation ef Smallpox Experience and Vaccinated and Un-vaccinated 
States emeng the Varions Communttias of Bombay City in 1872 


Name of Caste or Populanon Had Smallpox Vaccinated Unprotected 


Community 

Enropeans 7,253 3.5 93.5 3.0 
Eurasians 2,352 8.0 80.0 12.0 
Native Christians 25,119 272 60.0 12.8 
Jews 2,669 43.7 45.9 10.3 
Parsees 44,091 44.1 33.3 22.6 
Mahomedens 137,644 50.46 23.7 25.7 
Hindu Outcaste 31,347 57.0 322 10.8 
Other Hindus 340,868 57.4 28.6 14.0 
Brebmins 25,757 65.0 273 7.7 
Chinese 305 66.6 23.3 10.1 
Lingayats 1,242 70.7 19.4 9.9 
Bhotias 9,466 73.4 17.0 9.6 
Nogroafiicans 1,171 773 14.0 8.7 
Baddhists/Jains 15,121 80.6 12.4 6.9 
Total Popalation 644,405 54.2 29.6 16.2 





Note: Percentages sum up to 100. The names used in this table are those employed by the 1872 
Census. 


Source: The Census of Bombay City, 1872. 
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Table 7 
Backward Time Referencing of these Vaccinated and those whe had Suffered from Smallpox, 
Based on Age, as Recorded among the Parsees of Bombay City in the Census ef 1872 


Age Corresponding Year Vaccinated Had Smallpox Population in 
of Birth Age Group 
1-30 days 0 2.4 82 
1—6 months 10.8 5.2 612 
7-12 months 14.5 9.5 483 
Total under 1 year 1871 11.6 6.8 1,177 
1-2 years 1870 26.2 16.0 1,132 
2-3 years 1869 42.4 18.2 1,005 
3—4 years 1868 46.4 21.3 1,042 
4-5 years 1867 43.9 24.5 1,138 
5—6 years 1866 43.7 30.7 1,241 
Total 1-6 years 40.4 22.4 5,558 
6-12 years 1860-1865 38.9 36.5 | 5,756 
12-20 years 1852-1859 38.6 41.1 7,160 
20-30 years 1842-1851 33.3 $0.0 7,594 
30-40 years 1832-1841 33.0 $0.4 5,982 
40-50 years 1822-1831 27.4 $4.3 4,867 
50-60 years 1812-1821 25.3 59.3 3,228 
60-70 years 1802-1811 20.5 63.5 1,877 
70-80 years 1792-1701 26.6 60.0 693 
80-90 yours 1782-1791 33.7 53.8 163 
90+ Before 1781 13.9 69.4 36 
Total (all ages) 33.3 44.1 44,091 


Nete: The censas of Bombay City wes conducted on 2ist February 1872. 
Searce: The Census of Bombay City, 1872. 


Table 8 


Cae Painihy Mates among Peale Admbeted to this Shoals Housel of 
Bombay City, by Veccination Status, 1931-40 


Year Vaccinated Un-vacctnated 
Number of Per Cent Number of Per Cent 
Admissions Dying Admissions Dying 
1931 22 9 7 57 
1932 195 2 107 53 
1933 1,173 6 944 36 
1934 86 6 TI 45 
1935 501 4 420 40 
1936 372 3 338 36 
1937 373 4 278 40 
1938 1,095 5 576 46 
1939 133 5 77 41 
1940 830 12 342 36 
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Figure 4b contd. 
Year Revaccination Adult Smallpox 
Rate per 10000 Deaths 
1916 406 490 
1917 : 250 121 
1918 533 552 
1919 200 324 
1920 266 155 
1921 207 185 
1922 95 29 
1923 213 240 
1924 260 513 
1925 154 248 
1926 171 179 
1927 301 240 
1928 147 142 
1929 481 274 
1930 979 357 
1931 80 7 
1932 129 69 
1933 2521 602 
1934 185 44 
1935 1053 271 
1936 637 219 
1937 746 159 
1938 3147 477 
1939 489 


1940 241 
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A slave's quest for selfhood in 
eighteenth-century Hindustan 


Indrani Chatterjee 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad Institute of Asian Studies, Calcutta 


Historians of the late eighteenth century or of the Mughal Panjab have often con- 
sulted the manuscript/transcript of Kitadb-i-Qissa-i Jahmds Miskin,' written by 
an ex-slave, for its author’s ‘participant witness’ description of the political af- 
fairs of the time and region.” In this manuscript, the needs of Turko-Persian 


Acksowledgements: | wish to thank my colleague, Mr Sabir Hasan, who collaborated with me in 
reading and translating the Persian manuscripts. My interpretation of the slave’s narrative owes 
as much to him, as it does to the discussions with Shamsur Rehman Faruqi and Saiyid Akhter 
Hussain Kazmi, and with Professors Muzaffar Alam, Anisurvaman, Barun De, Gautam Bhadra, 
Sunil Kumar, Sumit Guba aod Joseph Miller. I also gratefully acknowledge the help of Professors 
wavelet seta aes SONIN E ONAT AAO PROI TOVON S PAg ces tale MOP AE Caya aa 
well as those from journals published overseas. 


? All unattributed folio references in my text belong to manuscript no. 174, in the Jadunath Sarkar 
Collection, National Library, Calcutta. This is a copy of the British Museum Mas. no. 1918, which 
was gifted to Jadunath Sarkar by the Habibganj Library in 1932, Another manuscript copy, under the 
name of TaAmdlsnduma in the ‘Abdus Salam Collection at Aligarh University, Mss. no. 135, bas re- 
mained outside this survey due to unforeseen circumstances. An edited version which collates both 
the Aligarh and London manuscripts is Muhammad Aslam, cd., Tahmäs Namdh by Tahmds Beg 
Ahan, Lahore, Univennty of Punjab, 1986. All unattributed page numbers in my work are to the 
English translation: P. Setu Madhava Rao, abridged and tr., Takowas Nama: The Autobiography of a 
Stave, Delhi, 1967, whioh, while editing out key passages delineating the author’s purpose and inner 
world, is closer to the original than Sarkar’s translation. A Bengali translation by Lutfunnesa 
Habibullah, Ek Moghol Kritodaser Atmakthin!, Dhaka, 1982, bas followed Pagdi's abridged English 
translation. Wherever previous translations have been insdequate for my purpose, I have used those 
done jointly by Sabir Hasan and myself, and have provided the folio numbers of the manuscript. 

2 See Hari Ram Gupta, Adina Beg Khan: The Last Mughal Viceroy of the Panjab, Lahore, 1943, 
pp. 19-23 and passim; idem, Studies in Later Mughal History of tha Panjab, 1707-1793, Lahore, 
1944, pp. 109-56; Genda Singh, Ahmad Shah Durrani. Father of Modern Afghanistan, Bombay, 
1959, pp. 93-142 and passim; J.S. Grewal, The Sikhs of the Punjab: TRE New Campainae MEOT Of 
India, VoL 113), Cambridge, 1994, pp. 87-91. 


The indian Economic and Social History Review, 37, 1 (2000) 
SAGE New Delhi/Thousand Oaks/Londón 
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- aesthetics™—allusions and quotes from Sa‘di, Rim! and Hafiz and literary forms 
like metaphor and pun—as well as the remembering of the self as the protagonist 
of the tale are resoived, first by adopting a takhallus (a device common to poets) 
and by simultaneously speaking of the narrator-self as a humble and lowly third 
person (Miskin). This then aligns the text simultaneously with the Turko-Persian 
literary tradition, as well as with a historiographical one.‘ There is a narrative of 
events, of wars and skirmishes between the Mughal forces and the Sikhs, the 
Afghans, the Marathas and the Jats, on a grand landscape lined with poetry. Yet, 
as far as I am aware, the threads of this grand fabric have never been unpicked for 
a historical study of slave-consciousness in northern India, nor has the text itself 
been incorporated into literary studies of the autobiographical self. 

How should we explain this oversight? As a mere accident? For the time being 
let us leave alone the interconnected complex of issues such as the histories of 
Persian and English literature in the subcontinent, the different and changing con- 
ventions of historical and literary selfhood, as well as the later exclusion of the 
“self? as the object of history writing in India.* In addition to the demands made 


) For a simmary of such canons, seo E.G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, first edition, 
1924; reprint New Delhi, 1997, Vols HIV, esp. VoL I, pp. 19-83; and Shafi‘: Kadkani, ‘Persian 
Literature (Belles Lettres) from the Time of Jami to the Present Day’, in George Morrison, ed., His- 
tory of Persian Literature from the Beginning of the Islamic Period to the Present Day, Leiden-Koln, 
1981, pp. 135-206. For a study of such canons in the development of eariy Mughal writing, see 
Stepben F. Dale, “The Poetry and Autobiography of the Babur-nama’, Journal of Asian Studies 
(hereafter JAS), VoL 55(3), 1996, pp 635—64; and for the opposite argument of the ‘de-naturing’ of 
both Ottoman-Turkish speech and Indo-Persian literature by such canons, see Victor Kiernan, ‘Per- 
sian Poetry and Its Cosmopolitan Audience’, m Christopher Shackle, ed, Urdu and Muslim South 
Asta: Studies in Honour of Ralph Russell, Delhi, 1991, pp. 9-18. For a comparative development in 
Turkish Literature, sec Cemal Kafadar, ‘Self and Others: The Diary of a Dervish m Seventeenth 
Century Istanbul and First-Person Narratives in Ottoman Literature’, Studia Islamica, Vol. 69, 1989, 
pp. 121-50. For a later period, see David Letyveld, ‘Eloquence and Authority in Urdu: Poetry, Ora- 
tory, and Fil’, in Katherine P. Ewing, ed., Start’ at and Ambiguity in South Asian Islam, Delhi, 
1988, pp. 98-113. 

* In additicn to footnote 3, for the outlines of the historiographical tradition, see Peter Hardy, 
Historians of Medieval India: Studies in Indo-Aduslim Historical Writing, London, 1960; Zahtroddin 
Malik, ‘Persian Historiography in India During the 18th Century’, and Jagadish Narayan Sarkar 
‘Personal History of Some Medieval Historians and their Writings’, in Mohibbul Hasan, ed., Histori- 
ans of Medieval India, Meerut, 1968, pp. 142-55, 166-97 respectively; also Kumkum Chatterjee, 
“History as Self-Representation: The Recasting of a Political Tradition in Late Eighteenth-Century 
Eastern India’, Modern Asian Studies (hereafter MAS), Vol 32(4), 1998, pp. 913-48; and Sudipta Sen, 
“Imperial Orders of the Past: The Semantics of History and Time in the Medieval Indo-Permanate Culture 
of North India’ in Deud AH, ed., Drvoking the Past: The Uses of History in South Aria, New Delhi, 1999, 
pp 231-57. 

5 This refers to the historiographical discussion around the individual in Persian and Arabic liters- 
ture. One group represented by G.E. von Grunebaum, argues that Islam prohibits self-edulation and 
vanity and thus retards the articulation of indrvidual personality in literature, while another group of 
scholars, represented by Marshal] Hodgson, Rosenthal and others, argues that Muslim preoccupation 
with personalities is evidenced by the flourishing of biographies and attests to an effort to understand 
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upon the student by the literary depth and forms of a language, the shrinking of a 
Persian-reading intelligentsia in post-colonial India has proved to be fairly criti- 
cal. For entirely historical reasons, generations born after Independence have been 
rendered dependent upon English and vernacular translations done by an earlier 
generation of scholars. Hence many of those born after Independence have inherited, 
along with the translations, the mimetic and nationalistic readings of that earlier 
generation of scholar-translators. The analysis of intellectual trends that 
Subrahmanyam and Alam have recommended recently for the construction of 
‘Mughal history’ must surely now extend to a history and politics of such readings 
and translations. Hence I propose, in the first section of this essay, to analyse 
some of the more influential translations of the Kitab-i-Qissa-i Tahmås Miskin. In 
the subsequent sections, I propose to retrieve the ‘self-in-history’ outlined by an 
ex-slave in the eighteenth century. 


Translators and Historians 


Jadunath Sarkar, the first translator of the manuscript, began his translation with 
folio 44—right in the middle of Ahmad Sh&h Durrani's early attacks upon the 
Mughal forces in Panjab, and the assumption of the subahdari of Lahore by a 
particular governor.’ This sets the tone for the passages that were to be translated 
and ‘used’ as eyewitness evidence for Sarkar’s history of the decline of the Mughal 
Emptre. From the opening paragraph of the translation, it is clear that Sarkar had a 
specific agenda for this manuscript. This was to provide empirical information on 
the various battles between Mughals and Afghfns and between Mughals and Sikhs, 
as well as on alliances between Marathas and Mughals, and on various kinds of 
military technologies and the formation of armies. Clearly setting great store by 
Miskin’s ‘eyewitness’ account, Sarkar once demanded from another historian of 
the Marathas: 


the real power in human accomplishments For a survey, see R. Sandler, “The Changing Concept of 
the Individual’, in R.M. Savory, ed., butroduction to Islamic Civilisation, Cambridge, 1987, pp. 137-45; 
and Julie S. Meisami, Medieval Persian Court Poetry, Princeton, 1987, pp. 131-79. For Persian 
literature in eighteenth-century India, it is noteworthy that the voluminous growth of biography (tazkira) 
has been represented in the famous autobiography of Muhammad Shaikh ‘Ali Hazin, Taghrdr-al 
Ahwal, Sarfaraz, Khattak, ed., Lahore, 1944 and MLC, Master, tr., Taritha Abwdl, Bombay, 1911, but 
to a much lesser extent in Mr’s, for which see C.M. Naim, ed., tr. and annotated, Zikr-i Mir: The 
Autobiography of the Eighteenth Century Mughal Poet: Mir Muhammad Taqi Mir (1723—1810), 
New Delhi, 1999. 

$ Muraffar Alam and Sanjay Subrahmanyam, eds, The Mughal State 1526-1750, New Delhi, 
1998, introduction. 

? Sir Jadunath Sarkar, tr. and abridged, Memoirs of Tahmasp Khan by Misk, Sitaman, 1937. I 
thank the hbrarian, M.K. Kulkarni, of Deccan College, Pune, for helping me procure a copy of this 
extremely rare work. 
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Where is Peshawar mentioned as occupied by a Maratha garrison? Not cer- 
tainly in any Modi letter. If in a Persian akhbarat, I ought to examine it before 
accepting this flat contradiction of the eye-witness Miskin’s statement.’ 


Despite the great store that Sarkar put by Miskin’s ‘eyewitness’ narrative, he 
had an ambivalent and contradictory attitude to the manuscript and to its author. 
All his published references to Miskin describe the author as ‘page’, never as 
‘slave’.’ It is hard to explain the historian’s squeamishness about calling a slave a 
slave, especially since the particular passages that provided the basis for an entire 
chapter of Sarkar’s five-volume history—that on Panjab between 1753 and 1757— 
referred to the time in Miskin’s life when he was a slave. However, this evasion/ 
suppression of the narrator's status went along with the almost total appropriation 
of the narrative ‘voice’ when it came to specific personalities. This is notably the 
case with the representation of Mughlan! Begam, the woman who acted briefly as 
regent of Mughal Panjab, and then went on to be the Afghfn viceroy for a while. 
Sarkar’s misogynistic representation of MughianI Begam, and the explanation of 
her arrest by Gh4zi al-Din ‘Im4d al-Mulk, the Vazir of the Mughal Empire went 
thus: 


She was, after all, a Muslim woman, but used to do the work of a provincial 
governor in the manner of males, before the public gaze. This part of a virago 
that she played, quite apart from the stories about her loss of character, was felt 
as a personal disgrace by Imad, because she was his mother’s brother’s wife 
and also his prospective mother-in-law. His family honour demanded that she 
be removed from Lahore, where she was enjoying unbridled liberty of action... .!° 


This was an almost verbatim appropriation of Miskin’s representation of Mugplant! 
Begam—except that Miskin’s misogyny was rooted in his own reconstruction of 
the sexual and material manipulation of a slave by his mistress. Of this relation- 
ship Sarkar said nothing. So the subtle revenge that the freedman-author extracted 
through remembering, in minute detail, the ignominy and humiliation of the erst- 
while mistress, was written out of Sarkar’s history. Having appropriated the slave- 
author’s voice for representing the ‘virago’, as well as his explanation for a Vazir’s 


* Sarkar to Sardesai, 1] August 1943, in Hari Ram Gupta, ed., Life and Letters of Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, Panjab University, 1958, pp 237-38; for his belief in the empirical value of Miskin’s manu- 
script, see also Jadunath Sarkar ‘Musalman-Yuger Bhirater Aitihasikgan’, Sahitya Parisat Patriki, 
VoL 4602), 1346 B.3./1939 cz, pp. 73-78. 

* See Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol. I, 1754-1771, first published, 1934; 
fourth edition, New Delhi, 1991, p. 31. All subsequent referonces are to the fourth edition. Ganda 
Singh, more sceptical of the narrator’s reliabality, also referred to him as ‘page’ in Singh, Ahmad Shah 
Durrani, p. 136, footnote 1. 

Sarkar, Mughal Empire, VoL U, pp. 34-35. Ganda Singh reiterates this representation of Mughlini 
Begam by referring to Misktn’s manuscript in Akad Shak Durrani, p. 141. 
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political actions, Sarkar then dismissed from ‘history’ those segments of the 
narrative in which Miskin ‘only tells us of MughlanI Begam’s activities and of 
his own sufferings’.!! 

In Sarkar’s scheme of ‘The Corrupt and Oppressive State’, there may have been 
only collectives (like nations); the slave, or ex-slave, the individual and his heroic 
tale of rectitude in the face of ‘sufferings’ formed no part of History. While the 
original manuscript was replete with references to the tensions in the relationships 
within the governor’s household,” relationships between slaves, servants and non- 
slaves, structures of learning, and the religious aspirations of slaves, Sarkar’s track- 
ing of a narrowly circumscribed ‘politics’ in Miskin’s narrative meant a fairly 
ruthless omission of everything except wars and factional conflicts—the supposed 
‘facts’ of eighteenth-century North India. In this, it may be surmised, Sarkar was 
merely replicating what Devji has called the ‘condescension of legalists’ towards 
the ‘domestic realm of the za f (weak),'* a condescension which conditioned many 
secular projects of history writing as well. Miskin’s autobiographical writing needed 
to be read precisely for the desire of a singular za Tf to cross multiple boundaries, 
and, as he himself insisted, to achieve immortality by inscribing a ‘private’ self 
onto written records, and hence into ‘public’ gratitude and memory (folio 351). 

In addition, as the verses of the munäjät explam, the autobiography is meant to be 
read as a revelation of the signs of God (folio 4). Hence, in the prose-autobiography, 
the ‘timeless’ truth of a particular Qur’Anic prohibition is underlined by attributing 
the sins of Pride, or of Greed, to particular historical persons, upon whom 
Retribution, either in the shape of AbdAl!’s invasion, or another enemy, is visited. 
Together, these transform the narration of memory into a laying down of 
parables, in itself an act of courage by an ex-slave. The very organisation of the 
manuscript bespeaks this resistant ‘writing back’ of an invisible being into ‘his- 
tory’, and of the experience of alienation and indigence into serious moral instruc- 
tion. Thus, chapters alternate between the story of the author’s personal life and 
those military and political events which occurred in North India. Both kinds of 


" Sarkar, Mughal Empire, Vol. IL, pp. 48-49 (footnote) explaining the neglect of the manuscript 
for writing the history of Afghan invesions from 1759 to 1761. However, Sarkar’s misogyny led him 
to supplement Miskin’s evidence from other sources to darken his depiction of Mughlin! Begam 
(ibid., p. 53) 

4 Barun De, ‘Problems of the Study of Indian History: With Particular Reference to Interpreta- 
tions of the 18th Century’, Occasional Paper no. 116, Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, 1989, 
pp. 29-37, 

B For the longevity of an error of reading, one can refer to the commonest one regarding the son of 
Mu'n al-Mulk. Both P. Setu Madhava Rao, Tahmas Nama, p. 18, and Ganda Singh, Akmad Shak 
Dwrrani, p. 42, attributed a son to Mugblinl Begam, whereas the manuscript Otgya-1 Tahmās Miskin 
clearly attributes two daughters to one wife, Mughlant Begam, and ‘a son and a [missing word: 
daughter?] from a woman in the mahal of the Begam In Lahore’ in folio 81-82. 

4 Faisal F. Devji, ‘Gender and the Politics of Space: The Movement for Women's Reform 
1857-1900, in Zoya Hasan, cd., Forging Identities: Gender, Communities and the State, New Delhi, 
1994, p. 26. 
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chapters are then tied together in the deliberate literary style required of the person 
with adab." Some, like those on the revolt of a trusted lieutenant of a Mughal 


governor after his death (folio 102), or one describing the behaviour of some mem- 
bers of the entourage towards their mistress (folio 190), even carry keywords like 
namak hardmi (disloyalty) and b!-adabl (incivility) in their captions. 

Begun during the month of Ramazan (either in 1780 or in 1782),'¢ with chapters 
sometimes coming to a hurried close as the narrator heard the call to evening 
prayers, the writing of such a manuscript was located within a larger purificatory 
enterprise revolving around the remembering of the Divine in all matters. Thus the 
suffering of a lifetime as well as the life of suffering had to be recounted in order 
to reveal the steadfastness of the devout soul’s submission to God’s will, as well as 
to praise the power of a God who could elevate and transform a particle of dust 
(the author) into an exalted and distinguished human being. This tale is hence 
written in a mode outside calendar time;'’ the manuscript is completely devoid of 
dates or seasons. However, Sarkar—and following him, P. Setu Madhava Rao in 
English and Lutfunnisa Habibullah in Bengali—incorporated a series of dates into 
the body of the text(s) translated by them. These dates were often as precise as ‘6 
March 1752’, and formed the organising boundaries between chapters of the trans- 
lated texts; the insertions, however, spoke of a very different notion of ‘time’ and 
‘history’ from that of the author. 

Despite their great sensitivity to measurable time, historians like Sarkar, Gupta 
and Singh most often erased the effects of time in their own ‘use’ of the manu- 
script. They cited this autobiography for a time (childhood as household slave) in 
the author’s life which was most remote to the vantage point from which he began 
writing. They also disregarded it generally for the period of his freedman and 
mature years. In their largely mimetic readings, they thus overlooked the play of 
‘memory-as-parable’ in the reconstruction of history. This was due partly to the 
neglect of culture. While the cighteenth-century narrator had composed his own 
verses, and embedded these in the text as signposts of the moral and ethical paths 
taken, the twentieth-century translators completely overlooked these literary cues, 
and concentrated entirely on the prose. 


B For a discussion of ‘adab’ as a literary genre, a set of rules, and a quality of personality, sce 
Barbera D. Metcalf, ed, Moral Conduct and Authority: The Place of Adab in South Asian Liam, 
Berkeley, 1984. I suggest that adab comprises the whole system of mjunctions, prescriptions and 
valuations, a moral repertoire, that enables the techniques of ‘memory’ and assembling of a ‘self’ as 
the bearer of ethics. The source of my analogy is Nikolas Rose, ‘Assembling the Modem Self’, in 
Roy Porter, ed., Rewriting the Self: Histories from the Renaissance to the Present, Londoa/New 
York, 1997, pp. 224-61. 

4 In the anurdAd, the author writes a.n. 1194 (a.D. 1780) as the date of his composition: however, 
his narrative ends with the death of Najaf Khin, which occurred in 1782, that is an. 1196. It is 
possible that the manuscript is made up of two separate fragments, one of which was begun at the 
earlier date and the other written over nine months in 1782. 

P Ror the poetic and general connotation of time as fate and time as passing circumstance, and for 
the religious and social tension which might have resulted in exorcising ‘time’ from such narratives, 

Franz Rosenthal ‘Sweeter than Hope’: Complaint and Hope m Medieval Islam, Leiden, 1983, pp. 
4-17. 
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Ironically, Sarkar had been an undergraduate student and subsequently, a teacher 
of literature;"* his failure to appreciate the intensely ethical purpose as well as the 
literarmess of the narration sat heavily on his recovery of historical ‘facts’. My 
focus is not merely the accuracy or otherwise of Sarkar’s translation. Other scholars 
have analysed his omissions and commissions m the translation of other Persian 
manuscripts.'? What concerns me in this essay is the neglect of the working of 
adab in historical self-presentation and in the disciplining of memory, as also the 
silence of the historians regarding the significance of this manuscript for a re- 
appraisal of ‘slave-as-alien’ cultures in Mughal India. 

Both the poetry and the prose offered many clues about literary genealogies: 
one for Miskin’s own status as a poet, and another for a significant Rekhtt poet of 
the early nineteenth century, Sa‘Adat Yar Khan ‘Rangin’, who was Miskin’s son.” 
Miskin’s own preference for poetry was stated clearly in the untranslated mundjat 
thus: 


man avval khwdstam abvdl-i khud ra 

cha dar sdzam ba-tar nazm-i zéba 

cha man didam keh darin daur-i akhir 

sukhan fahm ast kam bt-fahm akgar 

digar man ham nachanddan andarin fan 

‘abttre dåram andar sh‘er guftan 

azdn man kardamash dar nagr tagqrtr (folio 4) 

(I had first wished to write my story 

In strings of beautiful verse 

But I saw that in these times 

Comprehension is scarce, incomprehension abounds, 
Besides, being hardly proficient in the art of poetry 
I wrote this in prose) 


More significant than the comment on the ‘uncultured’ audiences for whom he 
writes, this verse alone inspired me to search for his poetry and to read it against 
the condescension of the cognoscenti, both of his century and of ours.”! However, 


Kiran Pawar, Sir Jadunath Sarkar: A Profile in Historiography, New Delhi, 1985, pp. 4—5; 
Nurul Islam Manjur, Basgalir Itihas Charchar Dhara (Trends in Bengal: Historical Writing 
1901-1950), Dhaka, 1997, pp. 14-15. 

B Abdus Subhan, tr., Ta ‘rit Bangitla-i Makdbatiang: of Yusuf ‘Ali Khän (An Eye Witness Ac- 
coant of Nawab Alivardi Khan of Bengal and His Times), Calcutta, 1982. 

£ Syed Masud Hasan Rizvi, ed., Majälıs-i Rangtn, Lucknow, 1929, p. 2; Syed Mu‘in-al Haq, 
Akhbard Rangin, Karachi, 1962, pp. 20-21, 75; Muhammad Sadiq, A History of Urdu Literature, 
second edition, New Delhi, 1984, p. 197. 

4 Diwin-i Miskin, a compilation of approximately 18,630 verses in Persian, whose language, 
concepts amd content are identifiable as authored by Tahmis. A manuscript copy of Diwa- Misiin 
is in the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, under accession number P.S.C. 921. I am not aware of 
any tagkıra of the eighteenth or nineteenth century that lists Tahmis Khan Miskin. Evidence of the 
absence of Tahmis Khan Miskin from biographies of Persian poets was provided by Muzaffar Alam 
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the prose-autobiography also spells out the effort invested by Tahm&s in his own 
‘education’ and in the training of his sons. Many issues about the constitution and 
transmission of culture in northern India, given the radically different literary styles 
of father and son, await further exploration here.” 


Comparative Frames 


To my mind, the double neglect of adab and of the slave-individual has had a 
seriously debilitating impact on the historiography of slavery. The possible unique- 
ness of slave narratives produced within an Islamicate-Mughal milieu could not 
even begin to be outlined, leave alone initiating a comparison with Afro-American 
slave narratives. The problem was suggested by the publication of Michael Fisher’s 
marvellous study which attempted to raise the issue of self-identification of a mar- 
ginal figure like Din Muhammad.* 

In terms of chronology, the two authors, TahmAés (or as he refers to himself, 
Miskin) and Din Muhammad, were contemporaries: Tahmfs was bom around 
1738—40, and Din Muhammad around 1759. While Tahmas adopted the well- 
established narrative structure of a history, Din Muhammad wrote his autobiography 
as a narrative of travel. Unlike Tahma4s who was snatched from his brother and 
mother during a raid by Persian soldiers, Din Muhammad joined the house- 
hold of his English master, Captain Baker, just as famine was beginning to strike 
eastern India in 1769-70 (and desperate families were selling their children). Like 
Tahmas, Din Muhammad too was very young—11 years old—at the time of this 
relocation. However, unlike Tahm&s who spoke clearly of his slave status, per- 


(personal note), Shamsur Rahman Faruqi (personal note) and Saryid Akhtar Hussain Kazmi, who 
also brought to my attention Nabi Hadi, Dictionary of Indo-Persian Literature, New Delhi, 1995, pp. 
356-57. The explanation for this oversight may well lie in the kind of elitism articulated by Mir for 
which see Naim, Zdr-i-MIr, pp. 180-82, or in the greater prestige of Urdu poetry generally, for 
which see Khurshidul Islam and Ralph Russell, Three Mughal Poets. Mir, Sauda, Mir Hasan, Ox- 
ford, 1969. For the comment characterising Tahmiis’ verse as ‘distressingly verbose and common- 
place’, see W. Ivanow, Concise Descriptive Catalogue of the Pernan Manuscripts in the Collection 
of the Astatic Society of Bengal, first published, 1925, reprint Calcutta, 1985, p. 418. A fuller treat- 
ment of Miskin’s poetry is under preparation. 

2 | have drawn inspiration for posing this question from Tirthankar Roy, ‘Music as Arhsan Tradi- 
tion', Contributions to Indian Soctology (ns), VoL 32(1), 1998, pp. 21-41; from the ongoing work of 
Amlan Dasgupta, ‘Words for Music Perhaps: Reflections on the Khyal Bandish’, Paper at the Centre 
for Studies in Social Sciences, 18 June 1999; and from Shamsur Rahman Faruqi, ‘Constructing a 
Literary History, a Canon, and a Theory of Poetry: Ab-e Hayat (1880) by Muhammad Husain Azad 
(1830-1910), Social Scientist, Vol. 23(10-12), 1995, pp 70-97. 

D See Michael Fisher, The First Indian Author in English. Dean Mahomed (1759-1851) tn India, 
Ireland, and England, New Delhi, 1996; and also, idem, ‘Representation of India, the English East 
Indie Company, and Self by an Eighteenth-Century Indian Emigrant to Britain, MAS, VoL 32(4), 
1998, pp 891-911. 
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haps because he had so successfully re-made himself as a free man, Din Muhammad 
spoke only elliptically of this crucial, and life-changing, moment.“ Once Baker 
moved away from Bankipur (near Patna), the young adolescent never saw his 
mother or brother again. When Baker resigned from the Company’s Bengal army, 
the cadet-cum-servant followed suit; in 1784, both left India for Cork. So why did 
Din Muhammad not identify himself as a slave in his own writing? 

The answer may well lie m the myths and stereotypes of African slaves in English 
society in the eighteenth century, and in Din Muhammad’s unwillingness to asso- 
ciate himself with these images.” Fisher, however, notes that unlike the slave and 
ex-slave narratives published in English at the end of the eighteenth century, the 
Travels made no explicit reference either to enslavement or to a religious conver- 
sion to Christianity, the two standard themes in such literature.” Is it appropriate 
to measure historical literary forms produced by South Asians with yardsticks 
taken from the literary history of Afro-American slaves? Can the latter supply 
comparative models for reading narratives from slave systems in South Asia? 
Did slaves have comparable forms for constructing the self and for emancipat- 
ing it through the written word? The answers would all be in the affirmative, 
if historians of slavery in eighteenth-century America or Britain had researched 
the local cultures and regions from which slaves were drawn, before constructing 
and defining the characteristics of the canon of ‘slave narratives’.”’ In the light of 
present work, this canon itself needs to be re-cast in terms of time (eighteenth/ 
nineteenth century) and generation (first/second) as well as in terms of the gender 
and cultures of (remembered) origin. If one were to do this, then the differences 
between first-generation slave writing in the Americas or in South Asia will not 
appear to be so starkly exclusive of each other. 


Apparent Oppositions 


There were, apparently, significant differences in the conditions of production of 
these differmg narratives. Afro-American narratives presumed upon a fairly large 
and literate white readership from the eighteenth century itself, and on the existence 


* Fisher, The First Indian Author, pp. 22~24. 

% See James Walvin, Black Ivory: A History of British Slavery, Washington, 1994; and Norma 
Myers, Reconstructing the Black Past: Blacks in Britain 1780-1830, London, 1996, pp. 38-55. 

% Fisher, The First Indian Author, p. 214. 

D For recent work on these hnes, sec Michael A. Gomez, ‘Muslims in Early America’, Journal of 
Southern History, Vol. 60(4), 1994, pp. 680-710; Sultana Afroz, ‘The Unsung Slave: Islam in Ja- 
maica’, Caribbean Quarterly, Vol. 41(3—4), 1995, pp. 30-44, Paul E. Lovejoy, ‘The Muslim Factor 
in the Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade’, Conference on West Africa and the Americas: Repercussions of 
the Slave Trade, Mona, February 1997; and idem, ‘Situating Identities m the African Diaspora: Islam 
and Slavery in the Americas’, Haifa, Israel, January 1998. 
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of a print culture.™ In eighteenth-century South Asia, however, while Persian and 
Urdu both proliferated as languages for literary production, literacy itself was not 
widespread, nor was print a given medium. The transmission and diffusion of 
culture in oral forms—poetry, sermons, commentaries or expositions of various 
kinds, like songs, to name only one—was unlimited. Miskin lived and wrote within 
this milieu. Din Muhammad originated from this but wrote in another. Many 
American slaves could have originated from similar cultures in western, northern 
and sub-Saharan Africa, and written in a much more literate one, thus condition- 
ing their choice of forms (like the address to the reader). 

As a literary genre, the American slave narratives have been identified by clear 
chronological and episodic structures moving from capture to freedom, through a 
series of exciting or dangerous events. A central element of this pattern, to quote 
Costanzo, is ‘the developing character’s search for freedom’. However, ‘the man- 
ner in which he seeks it is important to his education as a human being’.” The 
slave autobiographers, we are told, were aware of the demeaning stereotypes attached 
to their state—deceit, subterfuge and the wearmg of masks being some of the main 
ones. It is equally possible that since a majority of first-generation slaves were 
adults, many remembered something of their pre-enslavement cultures and faiths. 
Thus, the multiple ‘crossings’, the looking at one’s self through the eyes of others 
and the ‘double-consciousness’ that scholars of these narratives have noticed may 
actually be even more complex than established so far. 

It 18 believed that the authors of American slave narratives took great pains to 
convince readers of their mental and spiritual talents, their fitness for emancipa- 
tion and the veracity of the story. Their frequent use of stock literary conven- 
tions—the dialogue directed to readers, the citing of authorities and testimonies, 
or what Stepto” has called the ‘authenticating narrative’—is, as a convention, 
common to many older traditions and cultures as well. For instance, it is found in 
the citing of traditions (badfs, and the device of isndd) in Islamic learning, teaching 
and justice. Hence it does not necessarily need a later Freudian model to under- 


2 In a vast and sophisticated field are Charles T. Davis and Henry Lous Gates Jr., eds, The Slave 's 
Narrative, New York, 1985; and William L. Andrews, To Tell a Free Story: The First Century of 
Afro-American Autobiography, 1760-1865, Urbana/Chicago, 1988; Robert B. Stepto, From Behind 
the Veil: A Study of Afro-American Narrative, Urbana/Chicago, 1979; J. Sundquist, Frederick 
Douglass: New Literary and Historical Exsays, Cambndge, 1990; for the complexity of slavery and 
memory, Paul Gilroy, The Black Atlantic Modernity and Double Consciousness, London 1993; for 
recent reviews of the issues, sce Marcus Wood, ‘Seeing is Believing, or Finding “Truth” in Slave 
Narrative: The Narrative of Henry Bibb as Perfect Misrepresentation’, in Savery and Abolition (here- 
after S44), VoL 183), 1997, pp. 174-211; Jerome S. Handler ‘Life Histones of Enslaved Aricans in 
Barbados’, and Judie Newman “Textual Passing Along the Colour Line’, SAA, Vol 191), 1998, pp. 
129-49, Janet Gray, ‘Passing as Fact’ Mollie E Lambert and Mary Eliza Tucker Lambert meet as 
Racial Modemity Dewns', Representations, Vol. 64, 1998, pp. 41-75. 

» Angelo Costanzo, Surprizing Narrative: Olawdah Equiano and the Beginning of Black Autobi- 
ography, New York, 1987, pp. 3-33 

X Stepto, From Behind the Vell, pp. 3-31. 
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stand assertions of humanity and the denial of ‘thingness’, (by evidencing of 
memory as a faculty) in American slave narrative. As Fleischner puts it: 


Given that the ideology of racism, extending well beyond the slavery years, 
argued that African Americans were not fully human, to show that one did 
‘suffer . . . from reminiscences’ (one of Freud’s earliest psychoanalytic formu- 
lations) was to make both a political statement against bigotry and abuse, and a 
psychological one, against suffering.*! 


Memory was venerated, and its techniques and skills taught, in different ways in 
different proto-literate cultures.** Perhaps, one may argue, much more attention 
could be paid to the weight of oral, cultural and religious exercises that contri- 
buted to the making of different kinds of memory 1n historical situations. Equally, 
attention to distinct linguistic and literary forms in each locality and region (like 
the empirical and descriptive safarndma, and the didactic gissa in Persian}? will 
give a better 1dea of the articulation of memory, and the subsequent recovery of 
“‘belonging-ness’, by slaves and ex-slaves. Both American slave narratives as well 
as those of South Asian provenance can eventually share the same frame—for it is 
scholars, and not the slaves, who have made the canon hermetic. 


Learning as Axis of Difference 


It is however undeniable that the slave systems that existed in the eighteenth cen- 
tury on the Atlantic coast and in the Indian subcontinent differed in the use to 
which slaves were put. Plantation slaves were denied access to literacy and to the 
language of high culture in plantocratic societies. On the other hand, at least some 
slaves in West, Central and South Asia were consciously trained in the ‘high’ 
literary and administrative cultures of their masters.” In the older slave systems 


3! Jenna fer Fleischner, Mastering Slavery’ Memory, Family and Identity in Women’s Slave Narra- 
tives, New York, 1996, p 135. 

n See Francis Robinson, ‘Islam and the Impact of Print in South Ama’, in Nigel Crook, ed , The 
Transmission of Knowledge in South Asia’ Essays on Education, Religion, History, and Politics, 
Delhi, 1996, pp. 62-97 

D See C.A. Bayly’s three-fold clasmfication of the ecumene in Empire and Information: Intelli- 
gence Gathering and Social Comenaucation in India, 1780-1870, Cambridge, 1996, pp 21-26, 
Frances W. Pritchett, Marvelous Encounters’ Folk Romance in Urdu and Hindi, New Delhi, 1985, 
pp. 1-36, 144-78 

H There are a number of studies which have defined the field for the West and the Central Asian 
systems, chief amongst which are Patricia Crone, Slaves on Horses: The Evolution of the Islamic 
Polity, Cambndge, 1980, M Gordon, Slavery in the Arab World, New York, 1989; H. Inalcik, Stud- 
ies in Ottoman Social and Economic History, London, 1985; L Metin Kunt, The Sultan's Servants: 
The Transformation of Ottoman Provincial Government, 1550-1650, New York, 1983; Daniel Pipes, 
Slave Soldiers and Islam The Genesis of a Milutary System, New Haven, 1981; D. Ayalon, Zslam and 
the Abode of War. Military Slaves and Islamic Adversaries, London, 1994; and Samuel S. Haas, “The 
Contnbutions of Slaves To and Ther Influence upon the Culture of Early Islam’, Ph D thesis, Princeton 
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which prevailed in eighteenth-century South and Central Asia, as in the Ottoman 
Empire, the exclusion from literary or religious training was not necessarily a 
feature concomitant with being a slave.” 

Indeed, the evidence for Mughal India indicates that a high premium was placed 
on skilled and trained slaves, both male and female. For example, in a Portuguese 
account of the siege of Hughli by Mughal forces in a-n. 1632, the Portuguese 
surrendered 90 of their slaves, but; 


The Moor only laughed when he saw their small number. People of that kind, 
he said, were not so scarce... . Let them send him their black women, their 
clever cooks, their dancing girls, their confectioners, their seamstresses, and so 
on. Such were in special demand.” 


Some of these skilled slave-cooks were working in the garden-house of Asaf Khan 
where a banquet was given for Emperor Sh&hjahan.*’ The same was true for other 
slaves. Ishwardis mentions Murfid Bakhsh’s eunuch, Khwéja Shahbfz Khan, en- 
titled Saiyid Rustam Khän, who was despatched with a force of 6,000 horsemen to 
conquer the well-fortified town of Surat.* The skills mentioned in the case of 
male slaves and eunuchs are both diplomatic and military. Their association with 
warriorhood, as well as with writing and reading, is clear from several accounts. 
Shahjah4n wrote to Aurangzeb from his prison asking for an eunuch to be placed 
at his disposal ‘for writing his letters’.*? Another eunuch, Bakhtawar Khan, associ- 
ated with the authorship of Mir ‘at-i ‘Alam, according to the preface of the work, 
was ‘fond of historical studies’. A eunuch named YAqit, titled Mahram Khan, 


University, 1942. For the persistence of patterns of enslavement and recruitment to an administratrve 
corps, despite the abolition of the system of devsirme, see Stanford J. Shaw, History of the Ottoman 
Empire and Modern Turkey, Cambridge, 1976, Vol. I, p. 236; and Y. Hakan Erdem, Slavery in the 
Ottoman Empire and its Demise, 1800-1909, London/New York, 1996. For military slavery in other 
regions, sec Douglas H. Johnson, ‘Sudanese Military Slavery from tbe Eighteenth to the Twentieth 
Century’, in Leonie Archer, ed , Slavery and Other Forms of Unfree Labour, London/New York, 
1988, pp. 142-56; and ‘Recruitment and Entrapment in Private Slave Armies’ The Structure of the 
Zara‘ib m the Southern Sudan’, in E. Savage, cd., The Human Commodity: Perspectives on the Trans- 
Saharan Slave Trade, London, 1992, pp. 163-73. For accounts of adult males enslaved in eigh- 
teenth-century Central Asia, sec ‘The Travels of Filip Yefremov’, in P M. Kemp, tr. and ed., Russian 
Travellers to India and Persia (1624-1798), Delhi, 1959, pp. 45-93. 

V For studies of Ottoman slave-poets Fevri and Yahya Bey, see Walter G. Andrews, Najaat Black 
and Mehmet Kalpaklı, Ottoman Lyric Poetry- An Anthology, Austin, 1997, pp. 64—65, 100-1, 232-33, 
241-44. 

% Letter of Father John Cabral in C.E. Luard, tr, Travels of Fray Sebastien Manrique, Oxford, 
1927, Vol. I, Appendix, p. 405 (emphasis in orignal). ) 

” Ibid., p. 218. 

M Ishwardes Nagar, Futsthat-+- ‘Alamgiri, Tasneem Ahmad, ed and tr., Delhi, 1978, pp. 8-9. 

» S. Moinul Haq, KAa/f? Khan's History of ‘Alamgir, Karachi, 1975, p. 106. 

® HM, Elliott, The History of India as Told by Its Own Historians, J. Dowson, cd., London, 1877, 
< Vol. VI, p. 150. 
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held the post of tutor to a son of Aurangzeb, Kim Bakhsh.‘! This tradition appears 
to have continued into the eighteenth century as well, both at the imperial court in 
Delhi (where we read of literate slave-eunuchs like Javed Khan, and somewhat 
later, of Najaf Quli Khan and Afrasiyab Khan, the slaves of Najaf Khan Zulfiqār al- 
Daula)® as well as in other courts like that of the Ruhela rulers of Kathar,® the 
Bangash rulers of Farrukhabad, and Awadh,“ and in Haidarabad. 

Documentary evidence speaks of the learned nature of specific skills, whether 
military or literary, or both. That the training imparted to such slaves was rigorous, 
is evidenced by an eighteenth-century document, in which an official in charge of 
the ndtakshdla of the Peshwés (rulers of western India) complained against the 
man who was to train the slave-girls in dance. Instead of training them for ‘five to 
seven ghatikds’ in the morning and for the same period in the evening as was 
required of him, this trainer only did ‘ton-ton for one ghatikd.* The letter however 
absolved the tutor for music and literary composition of such dereliction of duty: 
the girls received their required hours of training in these departments. The exist- 
ence of skilled slave-poets and slave-composers is again highlighted by a docu- 
ment of the Kishangarh state. Discussing certain stanzas attributed to ‘Rasik Bihari’ 
in the work of the Bhasha poet, Nagari Das, this document states clearly that: “The 
Kavitas and padas bearing the poetic name Rasik Bihari . . . are the compositions 
of his kKhavdsa pdsvitn ydni upastri.’* 

This kind of training is certainly spoken of by TahmAs: training was particularly 
successful when it earned encomia from the master’s social peers. Therefore, 
Tahméas recalls that in the household of the Mughal governor at Lahore: 


The Nawab ordered that we should spend our time in picking up arts and crafts 
at the rate of two months for each craft... . 


“| Momul Hag, Kaas? Kkän’s History, pp. 432-33. 

“@ Muhammad Umar, Muslim Society n Northern India During the Eighteenth Century, New 
Delhi, 1998, p. 533; for the royal eunuchs Javed Khin’s and Basant Khan’s patronage of poets, sec 
Ishrat Haque, Glimpses of Mughal Society and Culture—A Study Based on Urdu Literature in the 
Second Half of the 18th Century, New Delhi, 1992, pp 24, 38. 

© For Daud Khin, a slave of Shah ‘Alam Khin , who was the grandson of a Qadiriya saint of the 
Badalrai Afghans, and for the captured lad who succeeded Daud Khän, see Iqbal Husain, The Rise & 
Decline of the Ruhela Chieftaincies in 18th Century India, Delhi, 1994, pp. 36-39, 41-60. Jos J.L. 
Gommans, The Rise of the Indo-Afghan Empire, c. 1710-1780, Leiden/Oxford, 1999, calls Daud 
Khin the ‘adopted son’ of the saint, and only ‘Al: Muhammad Khan is referred to as having been a 
slave, pp.” 116-19 

“ William R. Pinch, ‘Who was Himmat Bahadur? Gosains, Rajputs and the British m Bundelkhand, 
ca. 1800’, Indian Economic and Social History Review (hereafter JESHR), Yol 35(3), 1998, pp. 
293-335 

© Letter of Atmaram Rajaram in G S. Sardesai, ed , Selections from the Peshwa Daftar (bence- 
forth SPD), Bombay, 1931, VoL IV, p. 147. The editorial dating of this letter is 1761. Each phatika is 
made up of 24 minutes, so that a span of 5-7 ghattka is approximately 2-3 hours. I am grateful to 
Sumit Guha for this reference. 

* Pandit Mohanlal Vishnulal Pandia, ‘The Antiquity of Poet Nagari Des and bis concubine Rasik 
Bihari alias Bani Thani’, in Journal of the Asiatic Soctety of Bengal, Vol. 66(1), 1897, pp 63-75. 
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One day he was inspecting some drawings and paintings .... He then said to 
me, ‘You should acquaint yourself with all the arts so that you could please 
people in the assembly’. (kasab-i kamal kun ke ‘aziz-i-jahal shut, (folio 58). 


Since people in the assembly were normally powerful, success in pleasing ‘the 
assembly’ heightened the honour of the master or mistress because it displayed 
the latter’s capacity to invest in such education. At the same time, military training 
went to qualify the ‘household boys’ for appointments to the governorships such 
as those of the ‘Doaba, four Mah&ls, Multan or Kashmir’ (p. 14), and thus pro- 
vided for the needs of the master’s government.*’ 

Yet even though the slave’s training was to serve diverse masterly ambitions, 
the elderly narrator was emphatic about the slave’s own agency in acquiring wis- 
dom and social graces. Hence Tahm4s’s emphasis turned this acquisition of know- 
ledge into a conscious act of self-development: 


I was undiscerning (Alchmandan), illiterate (ndkfwdnddn) and innocent (ndddn) 
.... From the conversations of the knowledgeable, and the company of intel- 
lectuals (sabibdn-i zifan), I could derive good examples .... 

I stored in my heart the pearls of knowledge gathered from reading books on 
ancient and later histories (kutb-i tawdrtkh) (folios 8-9). 


Though no historian is cited, this learning is skillfully worked into the history 
‘Tahmis writes: there are large sections narrating events and processes to which he 
could not have been an eyewitness. This includes instances like the events in Tabriz 
following Nadir Sh&h’s death (folios 17—20), the affairs in Lahore and Delhi after 
the deaths of Zakariya Khān and Emperor Muhammad Sh&h (folios 39-46), or 
even events like the capture of the Afghān commander Samad Khan by the erst- 
while Mughal faujdar of Jalandhar, Adina Beg Khan, the Marathas and some Sikhs 


* For this reason, the mstitution of slavery provided for a continuity of social and administrative 
traditions across political boundaries and into the mid-nineteenth century Examples are those of 
Lashkar Beklarbegi ‘the slave from Chitral’, who served in the Khokand administration till 1841 and 
was reputed to have established the dominance of Khokand over Kazakhstan according to T.K. 
Beisembiev, ‘Farghana’s Contacts with India in the 18th and 19th Centuries (According to the Khokand 
Chronicles)’, Journal of Asian History (hereafter JAH), Vol. 28(2), 1994, p. 126. Vambery remem- 
bered a Persian slave who had become the commandant of artillery (tépchibdsh!) ın the fortress of 
Kerki in 1863; see Armenius Vambery, Travels in Central Asta being an Account of a Journey from 
Teheran across the Turkoman Desert on the Eastern Shore of the Caspian to Khiva, Bokhara and 
Samarcand Performed in the Year 1863, London, 1864, p. 229. Another such slave dancing-boy of 
the Khojas in Khokand, who rose to the post of fort commander (kld 'ochi) and eventually estab- 
lished contro! over Kashgar as its Guardian Warnor (Atilig Ghart) was Yaqub Beg; see Ram Rahul, 
Central Ana’ A Historical Survey, New Delhi, 1996, p. 72. For a number of ghuldm bachas sent by 
the Shughniini chich after the conquest by the Amir of Afghanistan, and put mto military school in 
Kabul to form a royal army, sec Hafizullah Emad, ‘The End of Taqryya’ Reaffirming the Religious 
Identity of Ismaulis in Shughnan, Badakhshan—Political Implications for Afghanistan’, Middle Eastern 
Studies, Vol. 34(3), 1998, p. 109. 
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(folios 167-68). It is this sense of learning, of both ethics and history, that the 
author was to invoke again and again as the marker distinguishing his ‘self from 
other personalities, both slave and non-slave, around him. 

Hence his emphasis right from the opening folios on the reading of the Qur’&n, 
believed to be the source of all ‘ilm. While an erstwhile master, Mu‘iIn al-Mulk,* 
is remembered approvingly for having insisted on the religious and moral training 
of the slave-boys (folios 50—52 and 57—59), the reading and learning itself is repre- 
sented as the act that separated the men from the boys: 


A tutor (afdliq) was appointed to train us. Many amongst us would miss their 
lessons on the plea that the Governor wanted us... . Unlike other children I 
generally kept away from mischief and childish pranks. During seven years I 
completed a considerable portion of the Qur’4n, while the others could not 
even finish one para (p. 10). 


This, then comprised training in a language (Arabic) and in a skill (memorising), 
as well as in a manner of conduct and belief characteristic of a large politico- 
cultural realm.” 


Remembered Friends, Parables of Betrayal 


This training was, however, also one which simultaneously generated intra-slave 
distinction at the same time that it promoted political and cultural assimilation. 
This commandeered and double-edged training is hinted at thus: ‘We were not to 
familiarise ourselves with Hindustani, only Turkish. No others were to come near 
us’ (sivdy zabdn-i turk! ba-zabdn-i hindustan! Aashndé na shavand va kas! ra nazd- 
i ishdn na guzashtah bdshand [folio 51]). The twin processes of distinction and 
assimilation are highlighted explicitly in the autobiography, which cites many in- 
cidents of slaves in the same household turning against each other. The thought of 
constructing a community with other slaves in the new household is remembered 
both as a faint possibility and as an ever-present desire. For instance, though ‘we 
three slaves’ soon grows to ‘a party of.sixteen boys’ (p. 10), treachery from his 
fellow-slaves (p. 40) and a continuing vulnerability to the elder eunuch-slaves 
(pp. 48-49, 67) is the dominant theme of the first half of this text, the period of the 
narrator’s youth. 

What is distinctive however is the great value placed by the narrator upon male 
‘friendship’. Thus, there runs through this memoir an adult’s lament for the friend- 
ships of youth and of old age. Consider the response of the adolescent and virginal 
narrator to the entreaties and taunts of his young male friends—all slave-boys in 


“ Mu‘tn al-Mulk, also referred to as Mir Mannu, was the son of Qamaruddin Khan, the Farir of 
Emperor Muhammad Shih, and was appomted as governor of Panjab. He died in 1753. 

* Ses Francis Robinson, ‘Ottomans—Safavids—Mughals; Shared Knowledge and Connective 
Systems’, Journal of Islamuc Studies, Yol. 8(2}, 1997, pp. 151-84. 
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the same household—+to experience the ‘great boon’ of sensual gratification (2bash!) 
with courtesan-prostitutes: 


I replied that these detestable and hateful activities are shameful, and wrong... 
yet, since they were intimate friends and sincere companions, not to comply 
with their wishes appeared ungentlemanly (dar az muravvat). I accompanied 
them (folio 100). 


Individual moral sensibility was subordinated to the need to honour the claims 
of friends in enacting masculine virility. The author appears to be underlining the 
moral lesson that it is not as much the acts but the intentions of the individual that 
should be judged. If the intention is pure, no harm (as in the loss of reputation 
expressed in the phrase rusvdAl na gasht) can ensue. But such bonds appeared to 
be crucial precisely because they had serious political resonances, as in the narrator’s 
reminiscence of Qasim Khan, a young and talented man from Balkh: ‘He said I am 
also from your province (vildyet-i shumd). Since we were very young, we under- 
stood his words to be the truth’ (folio 66). Having made favourable representa- 
tions on Qasim Khin’s behalf to their Mughal master, the slave-boys ensured his 
appointment to the governorship of Panni. When the master died, some of the 
slave-boys, including the author, accompanied Qasim Khan, to his post with in- 
structions to quell the ascendant Sikhs. Having failed in that, as well as in his bid 
to set up an independent province, Qasim Khan was imprisoned. Again, the inter- 
vention of the slave-boy Timir (Tabmés, Miskin) ensured a degree of comfort for 
the prisoner. When Qasim Khan was eventually released, albeit without any re- 
sources to make a fresh start, it was Tahmfs who advanced him money (without a 
bond) on the grounds that: ‘If he is a man he will not forget it; if he does, I will 
accept that I have fulfilled the claims of old friendship (haqq-i dshnda! ada 
sdkhttm) ....’ (folio 157). Anxious masculinity, and the honouring of ‘friend- 
ship’ are tied together intricately in the representation of adult male adabiyat in 
this narrative. The old friendship appeared to have been reciprocated fully when, 
as a freedman, TahmAs went in search of employment, and Qasim Khan spoke up 
for him as ‘one of my four brothers’ (In ham barddar-i man ast va maydn chahdr 
barddartm). The freedman was employed by Qasim Khan as a sam ‘addr in the 
troop he raised and maintained for the imperial army. However, this source of 
succour soured quickly. Not only did the old friend and new employer not pay a 
rupee towards wages, worse still, he made assiduous enquiries regarding any jewels 
and precious metal that the ex-slave might have carried with him from the house- 
hold of his previous mistress. 

This outlines a larger lesson on the burdens of intimacy between a slave/ex- 
slave and a master/mistress. In this narrative, the treacherousness of male friends 
is contraposed to the intimacy reconstructed by the narrator with his master (and 
after the master’s death, with his widow). This intimacy is necessarily skewed by 
gender—that between the master and a male slave is intense enough for the latter 
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to dream of the master (p. 56), and to pray at his grave. The intimacy between the 
widowed mistress and the male slave is, however, based on a kind of personal 
torment and abuse which the narrator cannot describe, except elliptically. 
Having described an ordinary working day—attendance on the Mughal Em- 
peror and the Afghfn Vazir in Delhi, then reporting the proceedings in detail to his 
own mistress ‘till the third quarter of the night’—the narrator then digresses: 


On some nights there was no permission to depart from the Begam’s presence. 
Instead certain words and expressions would be uttered that were unimagin- 
able .... But she was considered a mother; not a disrespectful or faithless word 
passed these lips (b ‘az-i shab ta alas sabah ham az huziir-i begam rihdi mishud 
balke aksar b‘az-i sukhnha ke ‘agal hargiz qabil na kunad bar rubdn mi 
avardan ... hamwdr khudrd bajdye mddar üshän angdshtah harafi bafuz ‘aqidat 
va fidwiyat bar zubdn nidvard (folio 159). 


To one well-versed in the Qur’&n, the resonance of this passage with the story of 
the slave Yusuf (Joseph of the Bible) withstanding the seduction of his master’s 
wife, Zulekha, would have been immediate and transparent. The mistress’s sexual 
manipulation of the slave-youth (which begins with her insistence on his marrying 
a slave-girl of her entourage) is narrated in the third person; the ‘I’ is completely 
absent from this passage, while at the same time a benevolent mother is invoked in 
order to evade the responsibility of resistance. Though enslavement as an infant 
had obviously separated the child from its living mother, a synergistic mixture of 
fantasy and memory of unthreatening femininity was called upon to incorporate 
the demanding mistress as well. 

Perhaps the attempt to conflate the sexually active adult woman with an asexual 
one was unbearable. This may explain the absolute silence on affective relations 
with women in the text from this point onwards. However, it is much more prob- 
able that a code of decorum based heavily on the segregation of gender is enacted 
deliberately in this silence. Certainly, it is a code that the adult narrator was to 
remember as a ‘privilege’ not extended to male slaves like him: for instance, in the 
narration of how he resigned from the superintendence of food arrangements as it 
was women’s labour and hence ‘unbecoming’ (pp. 48-49), and also in the advice 
that he, the slave, gave to his mistress about not letting those with beards and 
moustache enter her precincts (p. 53). As in the hinting at rumours of ‘illicit’ rela- 
tions between the author and the Begam which make Gh&zi al-Din conspire to kill 
the slave (p. 37), Tahm4s’s narration recounts the costs of the conflict between 
intimacy and moral personality. It explains that the price of the mistress’s trust has 
to be paid in the inability of male slaves to maintain the segregation of spaces (and 
tasks); further that it is precisely this trust, and intimacy across segregated roles 
and spaces that is fatal for the slave. Hence, in writing of the Mughal Vazir’s 
attack upon the Begam as attempting to nght a moral and social infringement, 
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Tahmas Miskin clearly places responsibility for such infringements (of sexual and 
social order) on the Begam, infringements for which slaves like him had paid 
heavily. 

The narrator evidently attempts to tread a fme line m this representation of treach- 
erous friendships: between the claims of an emotional selfhood (in enacting friend- 
ship with young men who turn out to be reckless, evil and the embodiment of 
ignorance or jJāhiliya) and his historical and social persona as the mistress’s erst- 
while confidante, trusted agent and administrator. The years of youth are repre- 
sented as a struggle for separation and individuation in the eyes of his powerful 
mistress; in contrast to other slaves, the narrator has ‘more understanding than the 
other boys’ (p. 34), is more ready to comply with her orders (p. 43), and above all, 
shows the greatest fidelity. At a time when noble and non-noble alike wavered in 
their loyalties, changing sides repeatedly in the fierce warfare in northern India 
(pp. 12-13, 54-56), the slave-narrator never ‘remembers’ imitating them. Even 
when other slaves, like the eunuch Muhabbat Khan or the maidservant who was 
reputed to be in love with him, flee from the governor’s household at Jammu, and 
the enraged mistress turns upon the narrator, his loyalty never wavers (pp. 82-83). 
In the report of the maidservant who was beaten to death by the enraged Begam, a 
clear hint is offered for why even impoverished and disgraced slaves like Tahmés 
stay solidly on the side of the mistress, refusing to take employment with the rich 
eunuch accused of harbouring a runaway. 

However, Tahm§is takes this emphasis on constancy onto a different explana- 
tory path altogether. It is used to underline heavily the narrator’s discipline and 
will in the discernment of correct behaviour (adab). It is to embody ‘moral character’ 
as the fruit of deliberation by the author, both in youth and adulthood, and it is 
offered as legitimation for the author’s emancipation from slavery. Having suc- 
ceeded in bringing away his mistress and her daughter, kept as hostages in the 
camp of the Afghfin Vaztr Jahan Khan, the slave earns the gratitude of his mistress 
as well as his freedom (p. 70). Yet what does the declaration of his ‘freedman’ 
status mean for the narrator? The narrative itself is not structured as a protracted 
struggle for emancipation, though instances of soul-murdering abuse are plentiful. 
There are no effusions of joy, and no celebratory tone that would lead the reader to 
flesh out the meaning of this emancipation. 

Instead, the point of freedom is precisely the moment from which the conflicts 
of the relationship between mistress and slave begin to surface within the memoir. 
Till the emancipation, the relationship is structured formally as one of secret and 
intimate violence. After the emancipation, the violence is both open and acknow- 
ledged, with the Begam being represented as a person of outer power, which masks 
her foolishness (ndddnf), caprice and inner weakness, while the author is revealed 
to be a poor man, with reserves of immeasurable inner strength and wisdom. 

The culmination, again a psycho-sexual one, comes when the Begam, enamoured 
of another male slave-servant, Shahb&z, marries him, and demands that Miskin 
offer homage to her new husband. Misktn did not just refuse. In a narrative mode 
loaded with irony, the ex-slave represents this episode as yet another genealogical 
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and moral lesson. He reminded his mistress of her distinguished genealogical and 
affinal status, which was besmirched by this lowly match. The mistress retaliated 
with an attempt on his life, which was, however, foiled by the intervention of the 
ascetic (ba ’irdet) warrior-landlord of the village.* 

Tahmés repeatedly underlines the irony of life, both as a slave and as a freed- 
man: intimacy with a mistress is a murderous burden. While the ex-slave’s burden 
is that he must pay for proximity to a mistress with the currency of old friendships _ 
taken hostage by greed (Qäsim KhA&n), it is also clear that it is in ‘speaking about 
ancestry’ that freedom is finally asserted. 


Freedom as Attachments? 


Freedom has been interpreted to mean different things in different hemispheres 
and different kinds of texts.*! Igor Kopytoff and Suzanne Miers have argued that, 
in African societies, where the dominant social and legal unit was the kin group, 
the rights over the acquired person were in various ways vested in the acquisitor’s 
kin group, so that ‘freedom’ mvolved various degrees of belongingness in and to 
that or another kin group.” Undoubtedly, it is this search for belonging that unites 
all the narratives to each other, irrespective of the hemisphere one studies. The 
striking difference, however, lies in the different sets of relationships that are acti- 
vated as markers of ‘belonging’. 

In American slave narratives, the notion of belonging is always with a com- 
munity outside the masters’ and mistresses’ household and kinship circles. This 
community, according to historians of slavery in the Americas, is recoverable only 
if we pay sufficient attention to the origins of enslavement within Africa. Only 
then can we recover the ethnic, linguistic and religious communities that slaves 
tried to reconstruct in the face of attempts by masters to erode or marginalise the 
heterogenous African cultures by endowing their bearers with only a racist iden- 
tity, that of colour (black). 

In the narratives of first-generation slaves in South Asia, like Tahm4s Miskin, 
the attempt to imagine and belong with a community is equally important. How- 
ever, the attempt is fraught with tension since the author’s memory of his origin is 
faint, and his experience of communion in later years is remembered as alternating 
between opposing group affiliations. Miskin’s text also makes it clear that the 


* Nothing can be specified about the religious persuasion of thus figure, though evidence about 
Vaishnava akkaras in the Panjab in this period abound in B.N. Goswamy and J.S. Grewal, The 
Mughal and Suth Rulers and the Vaishnavas of Pindori, Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Simla, 
1968. 

31 For a theoretical overview of the concept, see Franz Rosenthal, The Muslim Concept of Free- 
dom Prior to the Nineteenth Century, Leiden, 1960, pp 2-30; and Orlando Patterson, Freedom: 
Freedom in the Malang of Western Culture, 1991. 

2 Suzanne Miers and Igor Kopytoff, ‘African Slavery as an Institution of Marginality’, in idem, 
eda, Slavery in Africa, Madison, 1977, pp. 3-81; also see Igor Kopytoff, ‘The Cultural Context of 
African Abolition’, in Suzanne Miers and Richard Roberts, eds, The End of Slavery in Africa, Madi- 
son, 1988, pp. 485-503. 
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community that is imagined cannot be outside the community of the master, par- 
ticularly in eighteenth-century northern India, where people from many parts of 
Central and West Asia had settled. 

The impossibility of belonging to any one discrete and finite community is clear 
right from the outset of the autobiography. A specific identity is erased almost as 
soon as the child 1s snatched from the arms of its brother. Hence, the assertion of 
identity begins with the statement: 


The home of my ancestors is Turkey.” There is a city known as Bayazid. Eight 
kos east of that city is the village of Arzat. This village is my birthplace and 
home (p. 1). 


It very soon fades into: 


...1do not remember what name I had been given. I have also forgotten the 
names of my parents. 

... some feel that I might have been an Armenian; while according to some 
I must have been a Karji [Georgian]. Some say that I come from the Kurd 
stock. Sull others say that I must be belonging to the I[U]smalu tribe .... 

As I was separated from my parents during my childhood, I remember nei- 
ther my origin nor my community (p. 1). 


Since he had been deprived of the memory of ‘original’ names, either of kin, clan 
or gaum, it is pertinent to question whether the specific mention of ‘Bayazid’ and 
‘Arzat’ in the account cited above indicates a subsequently learned ‘origin’ story. 
In the eighteenth century, the city of Bayazid was part of a long and fluctuating 
frontier between the Ottoman Sultanate and Safavid Persia. Indeed, as part of the 
vast province of Azarbaijan, it was claimed for Persia by N&dir Shah once in the 
period 1729-30 and again in 1742—44.% While political jurisdiction over this re- 
gion shifted between the two great powers, presumably during Miskin’s child- 
hood, its demographic and cultural mosaic was equally complex.” Alongside 
numerous Tajiks were considerable numbers of Turks and Turkman peoples like 
the Qizibash, Afshar and Qashqais (people who would be clubbed together as 
Turani in contemporary writing), Afghans, ‘Arabs and Georgians (and followers 


3 The word in the manuscript is ‘Rim’, which had different connotations at different points of 
time, see M.T. Houtsma, AJ. Wensinck, H.A.R. Gibb, W. Heffening and E. Levi-Provencal, eds, 
Encyclopaedia of Islam Leiden/New York, 1987, Vol. 6, pp. 1174-75. P. Setu Madhava Rao has 
ckearly fixed the meaning according to the later meanings of the word. Similarty, In the absence of 
short vowels in Persian, Rao may have musread another term like ‘Usmalu’ as ‘[smatu’ in the text. 

H“ Peter Avery, Gavin Hambly and Charlies Melville, eds, Cambridge History of fran, Vol. VI: 
From Nadir Shak to the Islamic Republic, Cambndgo, 1991, pp. 44, 297-313. 

5 For the ‘homelands’ of Turkic peoples stretching from border of Chma in the cast to Byzantium 
in the west, sce Iqtidar Hussain Siddiqi, “The Thirteenth and Fourteenth Century Indo-Persian Sources 
of History and Culture in Central Ama’, Islamic Culture, Vol. 68, 1994, pp. 31-46. 
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of the Orthodox Christian Church) who were enrolled in the Persian armies and 
several Armenians (followers of the Gregorian Church). Besides, Nadir Shih’s 
policy of transporting and relocating specific groups from the north-westem frontiers 
of Persia to the eastern frontiers (referred to in Miskin’s manuscript also [folio 
38]) further complicated the patterns of growth, fragmentation and reconstitution 
endogenous to each group of people.* Hence the incorruptible Turkish ancestry 
that the ex-slave invoked (in the place names) was certainly more complicated 
than the simple assertion that it appears. 

Furthermore, this Turkish identity is not imagined as an outright rejection of a 
Persian social heredity: in such a kaleidoscopic period and region, multiple cul- 
tural lineages and polyglossia was a distinct possibility, even perhaps a tradition.” 
Thus, in Tahm4s’s construction of ‘home’, this multiplex genealogy is reflected in 
the diversity of cultures summed up in ‘Armenian, Georgian, Kurd, Usmalu Turk’, 
all of which people lived in the region, and moved both within and away from it. 

This kind of conflicting engagement with issues of uncertain identity is hardly 
new. For historians of slavery, it has been one of the thornier issues around which 
debates about the ‘assimilation—resistance’ of slaves has been formulated. In the 
context of the North American system, where most slaves moulded themselves 
mto being through their relationships with whites, indigenous Americans, and one 
another, an important conceptual key has been the notion of a diaspora—the notion 
of one people bound by filial ties to an ‘original’ homeland.* Earl Lewis, im his 
analysis of the African-American historiography of slave-consciousness, argued 
that the tensions between assimilation and separation experienced by slaves, should 
not be framed within psychological studies of ‘personality’, nor withm models of 
‘autonomous’ communities, but instead located within notions of relational and 
overlapping diasporas.” As a historian of the African diaspora in America puts it: 


A diaspora . . . requires the recognition of a boundary; those on one side are 
associated with the homeland, if there is one, and those on the other side, are in 
the diaspora. Individuals define themselves in opposition to their, often many 
and varied, host societies through the identification with the homeland . . . the 
diaspora ceases to have meaning if the idea of an ancestral home is lost. 


The idea of the ancestral home 1s present in Tahm4és’s narrative, even though its 
territorial contours tum out, on closer inspection, to be somewhat hazy. The attempts 


* Avery et aL, Cambridge History of Iran, Vol. VII, pp. 508, 514-15, 530. 

1 From the outset, the Mughals appeared to have practiced polyglossia, for which sec Annemarie 
Schimmel, /slamic Literatures of India, Weisbaden, 1973, pp. 24—26. 

7A See for instance, Abusine Jalloh and Stephen E. Mauzlish, eds, The African Diaspora, Arlington, 
1996, 

” Earl Lewis, ‘To Tum as on a Pivot: Writing African Americans into a History of Overlapping 
Diasporas’, American Historical Review, Vol. 100 (3), 1995, pp. 765-87, esp. 773. 

© Paul Lovejoy, ‘The African Diaspora: Revisionist Interpretations of Ethmcity, Culture and Re- 
ligion Under Slavery’, unpublished paper, 1997. 
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to fix the territoriality of the homeland, as evinced by ‘Arzat’ and ‘Bayazid’, are 
undone by different sections of verse that Tahmés himself composed and inserted 
into the narrative. In one (folio 35), revolving around the destiny (metaphorically 
depicted as a river) that brought him from the Maghrib to the Mashriq, the east is 
clearly named as Hind, but the meaning of the west turns on a pun on the word 
Shdm (representing both evening and present Syria). 

These verses appear, at first glance, as comments on the dystopia of the narrator’s 
present. In one, early in the narrative, Tahm&s compares the homeland and family 


of his imegined past with his present: 


... kuj dn maskan o maulid kujd tn 

kuja dn mddar o pidar baglgf, 

kujā In wdlid-i wam shaftqi 

bagardan rishtah rå afgand chan dost 

burd anja keh harja khatir-i ost“ 

bagtrtyah mddar o pidaram cheh joyid 

keh farzandam kuja shud kas cheh goyid | 
agarcheh man khusham halash cheh bashad 
beyddam vye ahwdlash cheh bashad 

magar sabrash dahad taskin babdlash 

keh rdzi bar riza gardad khydlash 

tü ham Miskin sabr ra pesh garddan 

hamisha bar rizayish bash shadan 

siye Gildn ‘indn-i rakhsh kun tund 

‘azimat bahr-i roz hast khursand (folios 22-23) 
(There the place of my birth and here this dwelling 
There the rightful parents and here a kindly father on loan 
Tying a relationship around my neck, he bears me along i 
My parents weep, search, ask for news of their son 
Even if I am happy, consider their condition 

If patience has been their consolation, 

And the will of the Invisıble accepted 

You too, O Miskin, forever content in that be 

Wait for the day when to Gilin you turn your steed.) 


As the mirror image of his own inconsolable longing for home, it is the epitome of 
mourning. Yet, the poetry does not seem to reorient its author (or reader) for an 
actual, physical ‘return’. It is a counsel of patience (sabr), of an uncomplaining 


© These two lines of verse circulated in Miskin’s own text, for instance, in folio 279, referring to 
the author’s move to Nastbabad. It also appears to have been used by Ghalib in his childhood, though 
the latter’s biographers attnbute this to a ‘classical’ Persian poet; see Ralph Russe]! and Khurshidul 
Islam, Ghalib. Life and Letters’, Oxford University Press, 1994, p. 24. The translation of the verse is 
done jointly by Sabir Hasan and Indrani Chatterjee. 
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acceptance of God’s will—a deeply religious value, according to which complain- 
ing about one’s misfortune would have been equivalent to complaining against 
the Lord.® At the same time, ‘home’ is referred to not in terms of place-names 
(Gitlin is, spatially speaking, far-removed from Bayazid), but people. 

Far more important to Tahmas’ diasporic identity, I think, is a sense of affective 
geography: the ancestral home is where he imagines he 1s loved enough for his 
absence to be mourned. Yet if relationships of affect outline a homeland, they 
simultaneously mark the memory of each stop on the road between the myriad 
unhomely lands. Secular geography and filial-familial metaphors converge as much 
as they conflict, through the narrative as well as through the life of the child- 
captive-tumed-slave. Hence, the captor of the child turns the new loot over to his 
brother, a captain in Nadir Shah’s cavalry, who ‘called me his own son’ (farzand- 
i khud khwand [folio 22]), renamed him ZAkir, sponsored and celebrated his cir- 
cumcision, and appointed two tutors for him. When this adoptive father was captured 
in a civil war after Nadir Shah’s death, the child-slave, who appears to have been 
fond of his patron and his wife (for whom he uses the term v&lidah-i khud (folio 
27]), was rescued by an ‘adoptive brother’ of his erstwhile master and eventually 
handed over to another Uzbek chieftain, who then gifted him to the Mughal governor 
‘of Lahore. 

This memoir then helps the historian to deepen Orlando Patterson’s character- 
isation of the slave as the person whose conditionally pardoned ‘life’ is to be lived 
in terms of permanent natal alienation, with no socially recognised existence out- 
side that of the saviour/master.® Not all such persons were denied claims on, and 
obligations to, other ‘relations’, since an alternative set of kinsmen were available 
from within different groups of the masters’ kin. Thus Tahmés notes carefully that 
a woman among ‘the Mughals’ who had brought him ‘from vildyet’ to Hindustan 
thought of the young slave as her brother, and that he responded by adopting her 
as a ‘sister’ (hamshira khwdndam). During the detention of his mistress by her 
political rivals, he stayed with this family: this is the Uzbek sister upon whose 
counsel he agrees to espouse the maidservant chosen by his mistress (folio 118), 
even though his personal wish is to marry ‘outside Hindustan’ (dar hindustan 
shddi-i khud na khwdham [folio 117]). Having failed to fulfil his desire as a slave, 
his narrative suggests that he was more successful as a freedman. For his second 
marriage, he took as wife the daughter of a Kabuli Afghän soldier (during his 
service with Z&bita Khan), noting as an attribute of the wife that she was ‘one 
whose parents were living’. In the affinal network built through the marriages of 
his children during his freedman days, too, he appears to have successfully con- 
tracted alliances with families hailing from Azarbaijan (p. 132), Badakhshfin and 
Samarqand (p. 151), who were living in Hindustan. It is for this reason that he 


© For a smilar assertion in quite another context, see Daniel and Jonathan Boyann, ‘Diaspora: 
Generation and the Ground of Jewish Identity’, in K.A. Appiah and Henry Louis Gates Jr., Identities, 
Chicago, 1995, pp. 305-37. 

8 Oriando Patterson, Slavery and Soctal Death, Harvard, 1982, p. 5. 
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consolidates the relationship with his ‘adoptive’ sister by giving his eldest daughter 
in marriage to her son, his nephew by adoption. Ties that began with capture could 
very*well be transmuted into a binding and affective network of kin, especially if 
the freedman was trying to construct his own ‘community’ within overlapping 
Having established these relationships, the history that he proceeded to write is, 
not surprisingly, acutely responsive to claims to kmship, to metaphors of familiality, 
and to real conflicts within these categories of people. For instance, the whole of 
the involvement of the older Mughal governor’s household with Afghan marches 
into North India before 1761 is represented as a drama in the extended family. The 
dramatis personae are the ‘called-son’ of Abdali, Mu ‘tn al-Mulk; his widow, ‘called 
daughter’ by Abdalt, is represented as appealing to Abdali’s family ‘honour’, and 
asking for Abdall forces because she had been removed forcibly from her position 
and capital by her actual son-in-law, ‘Imfd al-Mulk. The advisers of the Mughal 
Vazir are also represented as having recognised Mughlan! Begam’s claims of kin- 
ship upon the Afghan chief, and even the conflict between the Vazir Jahin Khan, 
deputy of Timar Shah, (the son of Ahmad Sh&h Abdali and the formal governor of 
Panjab after Abdali’s departure) and Mughlan! Begam is represented by Miskin as 
one between siblings. l 
The predicament of the narrator is that the above-mentioned attempts to con- 
struct a community, of widening circles of ‘relatedness’, are premised upon memo- 
ries of loss, absence and departure. Psychoanalytic insights tell us that children 
who have experienced the loss of parental love transfer affective value to objects, 
which are hoarded not for monetary worth but for a sense of emotional selfhood. It 
is also in the precarious, dependent nature of a slave’s life that this should be so. 
This is the only strand in the narrative where Tahmäs’s vulnerabilities slip through 
the persona of the disciplined, austere and high-minded noble required by adab. 
The adult narrator is fully aware that indifference to worldly wealth is a prerequi- 
site of the independent personality (revealed by appropriate verses from Sa‘dI’s 
Gulistan), and yet he remembers a fierce desire for accumulation during his child- 
hood and youth. In the process of acquiring a narrative identity, Tahmas keenly 
accumulates things, remembering each theft, loss and sacrifice of his little hoard. 
Indeed, he even reports threatening another slave-boy with death and extorting 
‘two seers’ (4 lbs) of plundered silver, cash and promissory notes from his victim 
(p. 44). However, on closer examination, it appears that the items that the narrator 
emphasises on are objects whose symbolic and sentimental value are greater than 
their pragmatic worth. A bejewelled armlet (bariiband) or a pair of pear] ear-rings 
are precious because they are ‘customary’ adornments of children in the imagined 
homeland (dar vildyet-i må dastir ast keh dar aiydm-i tufilltyat t‘aviz bar bäzü o 
dar gosh m! anddzand) (folio 110). Whether pearls and diamonds, kalgt and turra, 
names and titles, or horses and houses, they are all collected and treasured for 
being ‘rewards’ for faithful service, but in all cases, as registers of relational warmth 
and depth. By relating to worldly wealth in this way, the narrator explains his own 
silence on matters that have hitherto been of great importance to empirically- 
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inclined historians of India—like the structural details specific to the collection of 
revenue in the /agirs of Jammu or Siälkot, under his supervision. Tahmās however 
records all the major expenses that were incurred by a father for the weddings of 
his children, even presenting the ‘loans’ through which these sums were raised as 
measures of trust. Appropriately, it ends with recording the praise of ‘the city’ for 
the expenditure that a noble and forgiving ex-slave incurred in restoring to mate- 
rial comfort an erstwhile tormentor fallen into destitution, and for the marriage of 
that mistress’s granddaughter (folio 350). 


Selective Communities 


If a jewelled armband is written of as a symbol! of culture and of affect simul- 
taneously, there are other ‘signs’ invoked by the text of this cultural community. 
Writing from the vantage point of his later years, Tahm&s was to suggest that it 
was the Turkish language that was the touchstone of the community. Recalling the 
child-slave’s first impression of the Mughal governor’s household as one tinged 
with fear and bewilderment (hairat), he remarks on the reassurance provided by 
speaking to a Turkish-speaking slave-eunuch. Did language retain for him the 
sounds of home? 

The reconstruction of a linguistic identity may have been particularly important 
for the attempt of an ex-slave to establish his ‘origins’, particularly when he could 
not remember anything else. There were historical contexts for his choice of lan- 
guage. Cultural self-identification, as other aspects of self-identification, is also 
engaged in a dialogue with identification by others; specific identities can have 
meaning only when it is possible to establish both finite boundaries and differ- 
ence. In his work on the Mughal nobility, Athar Ali has shown how, by the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth century, cultural factions of Turanis (originating from 
Central Asia), Iran! (from the Safavid domains), Afghfin and Shaikhzāda (Indian- 
bom Musalmans) were clearly identifiable.“ Though direct recruitment of foreign- 
born nobles appears to have declined by the early eighteenth century, large numbers 
of soldiers, generals, Sūfis and others continued to pour into Mughal India from 
Central Asia.© Perhaps, as the opportunities for ennoblement shrank, cultural 


4M. Athar Ali, The Mughal Nobility Under Aurangzeb, Bombay/Delln, 1966, p. 15; Satish Chandra, 
Parties and Politics at the Mughal Court, 1707-1740, New Delhi, second edition, 1972, pp. 242-56. 
There is a careftl disavowal of ethnographic fixity in the discussion of categories like ‘Mughal, Irant 
and Turin!’ m W. Irvine, Later Mughals, Jadunath Sarkar, ed., repant Delhi, 1971, VoL I, pp. 272-73. 
The cultura] attributes of cach may have shifted sccording to specific political circumstances as 
suggested by Jagadish Narayan Sarkar, Asian Balance of Power m the Light of Mughal--Persian 
Rivalry in the 16th & 17th Centuries, Calcutta, 1975, pp. 11—13. The possibility of some ‘Iranis’ 
being Tajiks is argued in Sanjay Subrahmanyam, ‘Iranians Abroad: Intra-Asian Elite Migration and 
Earty Modem State Formation’, JAS, VoL 51(2), 1992, pp. 340-63; and Masashi Haneda, ‘Emigra- 
tion of Iranian Elites to India during the 16~-18th Centunes’, Cahiers D’ Asie Centrale, Nos 3-4, 
1997, pp. 129-43. 

© T.K. Beisembicv, ‘Farghana’s Contacts with India in the 18th and 19th Centuries (According to 
the Khokand Chronicles)’, JAH, Vol. 28(2), 1994, pp. 124-35. 
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differences were enhanced in order to separate, more firmly, groups that were 
otherwise indistinguishable in terms of lifestyle or habitus. What appear to be 
conflicts between the Persian-speaking (largely Shi‘i), Iranis and the Turkish-speak- 
ing (mainly Sunni) Turanis may have actually been attempts at refashioning, cre- 
ating and enacting distinguishing signs, those of ‘cultural difference’. 

Tahmās’s text is trapped in the glare of two distinct, and perhaps contradictory, 
searchlights: one that is trained on him by various (presumably pedigreed) noble- 
men around him who question him on his origins and his lineage, at the same time 
that it tries to negotiate the loss of it. Another is the inner vision of identity that is 
derived entirely from the Qur’&n. There is some evidence—albeit from a different 
source—that Tahmfs may have been uncomfortable with questions of ancestry 
and identity. In a small book of lessons written for his young sons, there is an 
imaginative reordering of the ‘great sins’ (gundh-i kablira). The sins included any 
infringement of the prohibition on sakh or ridicule, which vexed or brought sor- 
row (fasts) to another’s heart.” The specific ayat quoted alongside (‘Oh believers, 
beware the mocking of each other for matters of gaum')* makes this ridicule spe- 
cific to issues of cultural and ethnic differences among believers. 

Though the autobiography does not specify it, the Mughal governors of Lahore 
and Multan whom Miskin served, came from the Turan! group of intermarried and 
related families at the Mughal court in the first half of the eighteenth century.® As 
we see from Tahmas’ own description, he was enslaved as a child, when he would 
probably have little knowledge or appreciation of either belonging to a particular 
gaum, or of the specific symbols and practices taken to be the badges of that cul- 
tural and political identity. It is from the vantage point of his later days as a freed- 
man that he fixes language as the sign of his ancestry. It was meant to provide both 
continuity and depth in communication with ancestors and descendants. Tahmés 
reminds the reader of this by stating at the outset that he had written two books— 
one on Turkish grammar for teaching (his sons), as well as a Turkish autobiography— 
previous to the Persian-language autobiography. Though there is nothing to indicate 
whether this was Chaght#i or Usmanli Turkish, the emphasis on consolidating his 
knowledge of Turki, and passing it on to his sons, may well have been a freedman’s 


| have relied heavily on Jo-Ann Gross, ‘Approaches to the Problem of Identity Formation’, in 
idem, cd., Muslims in Central Asta: Expressions of Identity and Change, London/Durham, 1992, pp. 
1-23. 

* This is m folio 9b of a 10-folio booklet in verse, titked Axbab-ul-Nifat, bound along with another 
manuscnpt in Asiatic Society Collection, P.S.C. 922. Though it us difficult to fix the date of this 
composition, there are two important clones about the author. These are (a) the language is identical 
with that of the Dewar, and (b) a self-description of a ‘saut- and þarf- knowing ghuläm' in folio 3b, 
Le. one who knows the recitation of the Qur'an. In this magnat, the word ‘abd is used for angels (as 
servants of God) and the term gåuläm appears to have been used for slave, as m the phrase ‘no Liar, 
magician, women or ghuläm can be a prophet’ in folio 4a. 

“ This is the first line only of verse 11, Sura 49 of the Qur’an, of which I have consulted the 
Arabic/English edition; Ahmed Alı, Al-Qur än: a Contemporary Translation, Delhi, 1987, p. 444. 

8 See Muhammad Umar, Muslim Society, pp. 250-304, for the Turanis. 
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attempt to reconcile the social pressures upon him to establish an ancestry, and to 
establish a notion of ‘belonging’ with overlapping diasporas of free men of Turani 
ancestry living in Hindustan. 

In highlighting Turki, he was thus also constructing his own personal history: 
(a) by aligning it with that of the household in which he spent the years of youth 
and early adulthood, and was definitively trained in, and (b) through the construc- 
tion of cultural ‘difference’ from his erstwhile Ruhela and Durrini Afghan employers. 
At the same time, one can notice this autobiography itself as an attempt to recon- 
cile the apparent ‘differences’ between both Iran! and Turan! since it is written in 
Persian—a language that he does not mention learning—and hence aligned with a 
much larger ‘cultural region’ between Hindustan, Persia, Central Asia and Turkey. 
It thus signals the ex-slave’s location within the Mughal cultural order withm which 
he began this writing.” 

As the text unfolds, Tahm4s’s own absorption with a Mughal identity becomes 
clearer. Of course, the meanings of terms differ between the eighteenth and the 
twentieth century: hence the category Mughal in Tahmés’s own text sometimes 
refers to soldier or trooper and sometimes to a cultural group. Since punning and 
playing with words was a hallmark of literary skill, at some points, the ambi- 
guity of the term ‘Mughalia’ appears quite deliberate. It is hard to pinpoint 
what this means for the narrator; presumably this too is an identity that is learnt 
from the words of others around him, that is, from the living cultural matrix of the 
households he found himself in. Captured by the Persian armies of N&dir Shah, as 
a child he spent two years in the house of a man from Bukhara, whose followers 
were Uzbeks from there. In the wake of a civil war in 1747, the child-captive 
passed from one Uzbek master to another till he was gifted to the Mughal governor 
of Panjab, Mu‘tn al-Mulk. So if he had to select his identity from among masters, 
it could have well been as Uzbek as it was Mughal. 

Yet he selected one over the other. Why? As is well known, the derogatory 
stereotypes about Uzbeks that were dominant in northern-Indian courts from at 
least the fourteenth century onwards, endured for many centuries thereafter.” On 
the one hand, constructing an Uzbek identity may thus have meant inviting the 


P Though Turkish poetry remained a significant cultural artefact among the higher circles in 
Mughal India, and Arabic remained significant among theologians and to a group of poets in Golconda, 
Persian was the most important language for literary work throughout the entire penod. Sec Mohammad 
‘Abdu'l Ghani, A History of Persian Language and Literature at the Mughal Court with a Brief 
Survey of the Growth of Urdu Language, (2 Vola, Allahabad, 1929-30; G.L. Tikku, Persian Poetry in 
Kashmir 1339-1846: An Introduction, Berkeley, 1971; Annemarie Schimmel, Pain and Grace: A Study 
of Two Mystical Writers of Eighteenth-Century Muslim India, Leiden, 1976; Muzaffar Alam, “The 
Pursuit of Persian: Language in Mughal Politics’, MAS, VoL 32(2), pp. 317-49. l 

n Mansura Haider, ‘Historical Roots of Urbeg Nationalism’, Paper read at the Department of 
History, Aligarh Muslim University, 1997, pp 11-12, located the heginning of the stereotype in 
Babar’s time. Recent scholarship has urged that the Uzbtk-Chaghatai rivalry in Central Asia 
notwithstanding, many Uzbeks were appointed to high office and emoluments by the early 
Mughals, cf. Richard Foltz, ‘Central Asians in the Administration of Mughal India’, JAS, Vol. 31(2), 
1997, pp. 139-54. 
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ascription of those negative attributes, or perhaps, the reason for rejecting the identity 
was much subtler. As Feldman indicates, Uzbek rule over Transoxiana from the 
sixteenth century was not associated with a distinctive literary activity aimed at 
defining ‘Uzbek’ as a cultural entity.” For Tahmas, a non-distinctive, perhaps 
even nondescript, cultural identity could not have been very satisfying, given the 
great investment in learning (in both senses of adab as in comportment and in 
belles lettres) and rationality (‘aq/) that his manuscript was to symbolise. 

Yet the identification with Mughal was equally fraught with danger in the spe- 
cific political context within which Tahmäs found himself, both in his youth and 
in his maturity. While the governor’s household stayed nominally Mughal, in real 
terms, as ‘Tahmdés’s narrative makes evident, it functioned as a part of the Abdali 
administration from 1752 onwards. Hence, the identity of Mughal is both em- 
braced and rejected, and is at least in the first half of the memoir, ambivalent. 
Despite being identified as Mughal by others around him, he cannot be seen to be 
behaving ‘as a Mughal’ when other Mughal troops desert masters again and again 
(pp. 13—14). At the same time, as a slave he does not have the privilege of enacting 
his affinity with other Mughals, especially vivid in descriptions of the recalcitrant 
Mughal troops (yik hazdr mughalia qaum-i üzbik keh sarkér-i nawdb sahib naukar 
shudah bidand) whom he has to confront after his master’s death (folib 56). In the 
political quicksand of the mid-cighteenth century, cultural or regional affinities 
could be simultaneously, or successively, critical and treacherous, with Mughal 
chiefs turning upon each other as suddenly as they could join forces against the 
Afghans, Sikhs or Marathas. This is certainly the sense in which TahmaAs tries to 
portray the events of 1753—58, when his mistress is detained in the camp of her 
Mughal rival, and her (male) slaves are employed by the latter. The warning given 
to the new employer (Khwaja Mirza) by his Mughal officers invokes both the 
potential of cultural solidarity and the possibility of its supersession by other ties. 
They advised that the boys should be assigned functions outside the province, 
since 


These boys are foreigners (vildyet-i zåādyän bacche). They have been brought 
up like sons of the household (mis/-i-farzanddn parvarish ydftand).... Ata 
crucial time, their original loyalties might result in their switching allegiance. 
(‘ain wagt-i sar az mutdba ‘at pechida kudha ra be-dn faraf khwdanda kashid. 
(folio 106). 


For Miskin, ‘double consciousness’ takes the form of seeing himself through 
the eyes of others as a ‘foreigner’, and hence as potentially disloyal, while assert- 
ing both Turki ancestry and personal fidelity in his interactions. What motivates 
behaviour at this stage in his life, or so he suggests, is both his alienness in terms of 
birth as well as the fact of his ‘familiality’, that is, being brought up in the house- 


72 Walter Feldman, ‘Interpreting the Poctry of Makhtumauli’, in Gross, Muslims in Central Asia, 
pp. 167-89, esp. p. 171. 
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hold of the Nawab. Since the scripted Mughal identity suggests loyalty ‘as-a-slave’ 
and truculence as-a-non-slave, this script has to be reinterpreted and rewritten 
again and again throughout the narrative—first when in the military employ of 
Najib al-Daula and ZAbita Khan, the Afghan rulers of Ruhelkband, and then when 
in the service (as a freedman) of the enemy of his former employers, the Mughal 
commander, Najaf Khan Zulfiq&r al-Daula. Indeed, the narrative suggests, claim- 
ing a ‘Mughal’ identity in the opposing Ruhela Afgh4n stronghold made him an 
object of suspicion, and led to his dismissal from ZAbita Khan’s employ. How 
could this freedman with a long record of military service with AbdAll and Ruhela 
Afghan chiefs, subsequently signify his moral worth, and dependability, to his 
Mughal employer, while constructing an identity of a free cavalryman for him- 
self? Perhaps the polyglossia and the poetry, as well as the demeanour of adab and 
the cultured mien, constituted one way of signifying a Mughal identity. Becoming 
_ Mughal, in turn, may have been a way of nsing above the ‘differences of manners, 

style, language and institutions’ through which ‘traditional patriots’ distinguished 
each other, as well as of embedding oneself into ‘Hindustan’.” 

The absorption into the category of the Mughal ‘nobility’ by virtue of Tahm4s’s 
military mtelligence and prowess, as noted in the narration of the battles of Kol 
(Aligarh), Dig, Govardhan and Ghausgarh—all in the 1770s—had another import- 
ant aspect. For Tahm4s, without an established genealogy either to the Khaltfas, or 
to other distinguished nobles, the need to legitimate and confirm his claim to no- 
bility is as pressing as it is difficult. Sunil Kumar, in his study of slavery in the 
Delhi Sultanate,“ had argued that the military deployment of male slaves had 
provided conditions for the empowerment, and not ‘ennoblement’, of a deracinated 
elite. They lacked the ‘freedom’ which men who were rooted in autochthonous 
kin and lineage groups in the provinces possessed, and the ‘roots’ which allowed 
these individuals a host of ‘options’. For the Mughal noble too, he suggests, the 
co-ordinates of freedom lay not in ‘ennoblement’ by the padshah but in the ability 
to generate, and consolidate, a network of kin and corporate groups centred around 
himself. It is precisely from within this intertwined complex claim of nobility and 
kinship that Tahmas asserts his ‘freedom’. The autobiography suggests that Tahmis’s 
claim to nobility arises not simply from his military prowess, but from the nobility 
of his personality. 

Similarly, the Diwdn-i Miskin rendered his claim to nobility by virtue of the 
perfection of his ‘ibddat, and hence proximity to the Divine, equally clear. Miskin’s 
autobiography is written as an attempt to belong to the widest possible commu- 
nity—the devotional group—and through that belonging, to claim both nobility and 
freedom. While it is almost impossible to separate the metaphorical persona of the 
supplicant pauper at the threshold of Allah, the Bddshah-i bikasd,” from the persona 


n The phrase is from C. Bayly, Origins of Nationality in South Asta, New Delhi, 1999, p. 4. 

H Sunil Kumar, ‘When Slaves were Nobles: The Shamsi Baxdagaa in the Early Delhi Sultanate’, 
Studies in History (ns), Vol. 10(1), 1994, pp. 23-52. 

™ The phrase is from Druin Miskin, folio 11a. 
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of the narrator, it is made obvious to readers that there is little in the material world 
that justifies this humility. The narrative ends with the author having received the 
title of Muhkam al-Daula I‘tiqid Jang, married twice with a gap of 34 years be- 
tween each marriage, fathered 14 children of whom five sons and three daughters 
were alive, and registered the respect and esteem of other courtiers and the grati- 
tude of the descendants of a former master (folios 349-50). The persistence of an 
impoverished self (as in the takhallus of Miskin) is not just a mask. It is a sincerely 
held belief that ‘those without humility (miskin!) will not be welcomed into the 
house of God’ (folio 1). It is with ¿his destination in mind that he adopts this name 
and persona. In sharp contradiction to all that he says subsequently in his autobi- 
ography about his religious training, Tahm4s was to suggest that his devotional 
antecedents, at least, were more stable than his human pedigree. When asked about 
his ancestry and origins by his contemporaries, the mature narrator invokes an- 
other core, which, he suggests, was primordial: 


... This much I know, that from the day of creation (azal) I am Musalman. The 
-gaumiyat and household every living thing is born into is destined . . . itis of no 
consequence. A human being should entreat God (Rabb-al ‘izrat), with pure 
heart and firm belief, that from the moment of his birth (wagt-i widtyat-i haydt) 
till his death, he may remain a devout Musalman (folio 13). 


The Community of the Devout 


A remarkable feature of this narrative is that despite the author being almost con- 
stantly in battle against other non-Muslim groups (like Sikhs, Jats and Marathas) 
in northern India, there is no antagonism expressed in terms of religious denomi- 
nation, What is equally evident—in the way a dramatic dialogue between Ahmed 
Shah Abdali and Mu ‘in al-Mulk is written to explain the truce between them—is 
the author’s disquiet about war between Muslims as contrary to the commands of 
God and the Prophet (folio 78). It is therefore consistent that the devotional self 
represented by Tahmas stands above particularism, playing little even upon the 
divisions between Sunni and Shi‘i among his contemporary Muslims, but woven 
through with the veneration of ‘saints’ and holy men.” 

His successful search for a pir (spiritual guide and patron), at the age of 20, 
takes the form of a painstakingly detailed dream sequence. When his mistress 
refuses him permission to become the disciple (murtd) of a particularly renowned 


" For a discussion of such figures, see P.M. Currie, The Shrine and Cult of heu ‘tn al-din Chishti of 
Ajmer, Deihi, 1989, pp. 1-19; M. Geijbels, ‘Aspects of the Veneration of Saints in Islam, with 
Special Reference to Pakistan’, The Mfusiim World, Vol. LXVII, 1978, pp. 176-86; for a list of 
important Sufis who were contemporaries of the narrator, see Muhammad Umar, ‘Mirza Marhar 
Janjanan: A Religious and Social Reformer of the Eighteenth Century’, Studies in Islam (hereafter, 
SZ), Vol. VI, 1969, pp. 118-54; for a later period, see Sarah F.D. Ansari, Saf? Sabus and State 
Power: The Pirs of Sind, 1843—1947, Cambridge, 1992, pp. 9-35. 
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saint, Muhammad Ghaug” and the latter dies within 15 days of that refusal, the 
potential disciple is visited in a dream by the deceased saint, who takes his hand 
and bestows it in that of his successor, Saiyid ‘Abid. Thus, the thwarted slave finds 
himself incorporated as a member of the silsilah of his choice (folios 160-61), and 
is taught the remembering (zikr) of the attributes of Allah. 

The narrator’s familiarity with oneiromancy, the tradition of dream interpreta- 
tion, is a very important clue to his devotional self and to a free and noble inner 
world. Yusuf/Joseph, it must be remembered, had been redeemed from his bond- 
age because he had been gifted with the ability to interpret dreams, a skill that also 
contributed to his attaming high office in the land of his erstwhile captivity. Dreams 
have had a special resonance both in lived and in textual Islam: in the Qur’4n it is 
said that the spirits in their sleep are taken by God into His presence.” The power 
of dreams, both as consolation for the past and as guides to action in the future, is 
invoked time and again in this text. It is the periodicity of dream-work that guides 
the reader to the ‘truth’ of the soul that Miskin has constructed: dreams alone 
reveal his blessedness, and good dreams of old men, prophets and saints signal 
both the ‘personality’ of the dreamer and his ‘deliverance’ and sacredness in the 
conscious world. When captured by the Sikhs in a skirmish at Sialkot, he prays to 
his pir for deliverance, and is again visited in a dream by an old man with a white 
beard who assures him that help is at hand. When he wakes up, a local zamindar 
offers to help him escape, in exchange for some money (folio 222, p. 97). The 
Freudian understanding of dream-work as distortion, or the hiding of some latent 
truth, is not the issue here. Rather, the Khaldini sense of discovering in the con- 
tent of dreams the knowledge of the soul’s future, a future about which the soul 
cares, is the actual issue. The real end of writing dreams into Miskin’s ‘history’ is in 


T The manuscript is silent about the particular order—Naqshbandi, Subrawardi, Chishti or Qédiri— 
to which exther Shih ‘Awini, mentioned as the guide of two of his sons, or Muhammad Gbhaug 
belonged, except that the latter was the ‘descendant of the renowned Ghaus’. This may be a reference 
to the Shattari Safi, Muhammad Ghaug, for the biography and the beliefs of Shattartyya, sce Aziz 
Ahmad, Studies in Islamic Culture in the Indian Environment, reprint, New Delhi, 1999, pp. 137-38; 
and S.A.A. Rizvi, A History of Sufism ia India: From 16th Century to Modern Century, Vol. 2, New 
Delhi, 1983, pp. 151-73. The Shattariyya belief structure seems to be echoed m the prose-antobiog- 
raphy (for instance, in the complete silence about the desire for pilgrimage, but the strong emphasis 
on Aamdz) as well as in the poetry. For veysos recommending the company of mystics, or khärgim-i 
khushdil: in the Drwm Miskin, see folios 36b, 48a and 90a. 

R For the historicity of oneiromancy in pre-Islamic and later traditions, see Gordon E. Pruett, 
‘Through a Glass Darkly: Knowledge of the Self in Dreams in Ibn Khaldum’s Mugaddima’, The 
Muslim World, Vol. LXXV, 1985, pp, 29-44; Zeina Matar, ‘Dreams and Dream Interpretation in 
Faraj al-Mahmum of Ibn Tawus'’, The Muslim World, VoL LXXX, 1990, pp. 165-75; and Simon 
Digby, ‘Dreams and Reminiscences of Dettu Sarvani A Sixteenth Century Indo-Afghan Soker’, 
IESHR, VoL 2, 1965, pp. 52-80, 178-94. For the reputation of one such oneiromancer in the court of 
the Mughal emperor Muhammad Shah; see Zahiruddin Malik, ‘Some Aspects of Mughal Culture 
During the First Half of the 18th Century’, SI, Vol. I, pp. 1744. For the significance of dreams in 
Islam, see also Annemarie Schimmel, Deciphering the Signs of God: A Phenomenological Approach 
to Ilam, Albany, 1994, pp. 123-24. 
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fact to signal the uniqueness of the soul always and already prepared for mystical 
learning and divine knowledge. It is the contemplation of, and by, this soul that is 
the theme of this ‘history’. 

If the emotional and psychological sustenance required by Miskin to survive a 
slave’s life appears to be moulded and directed by divine forces, his flesh and 
blood pir was also expected to take a hand in such matters. When the Afghan 
forces under Timir Shih were being driven out of Lahore by the forces of the 
Marathas and Adina Beg Khan, and some of his own slave-colleagues ran away, 
Tahmäs turned to Saiyid ‘Abid for guidance in order to prevent the discovery of 
their flight. The pir counselled the agitated slave not to flee himself but to return to 
his house in the besieged city. Tahm4s’s narrative does not rue this lost opportunity 
for flight, instead it suggests that his faith in his pir was rewarded amply. Though 
there are no references to his pir henceforth in the text, his devotional self is re- 
vealed subsequently to be fully merged with that of the ummat, again through a 
dream. i 

At Najibēbād as a freedman, insecure in the esteem and employ of his recently 
acquired (Sunni) Ruhela Afghän patrons, the future is foretold in a dream wherein 
he finds himself in a congregation of the faithful, led by the Prophet, and at the 
mosque in Medina. From that day, says the author, his employer, ZAbita Khén, 
began to take a special interest in him (folios 265—66, pp. 114-15); the freedman 
soon found himself appointed to the post of the Superintendent of the Diwänkhäna, 
Farrashkhdana and Shutarkhdna. However, at the point at which he wrote this 
memoir, Tahm4s was in the employ of a Mughal commander, Najaf Khan, who 
was no supporter of the Safi pirs, some of the most prominent of whom he is 
reputed to have persecuted.” Miskin’s narration of pacifist and loyalist pir-related 
episodes may have subtly addressed this hostility: as though to differentiate him- 
self from his staunchly Shi‘i patron, to assert that the blessings of spiritual elders, 
and not gracious ‘worldly’ noble patronage, had enabled this slave-boy’s transfor- 
mation. Yet these transformations and mult-positionality are covered over com- 
pletely by the claim of a primordial devotional identity fixed for every being in the 
universe. 

The significance of this erasure of sectarianism, and the accompanying asser- 
tion of an unchanging devotional universe, lies in outlining a sacred geography 
which destabilises the search for belonging within territorial regions, and being 
subjects of earthly potentates or sectarian regimes. That sacred geography is 
bounded by the sound of prayer—so that even after having joined the Mughal 
army against the Afghans, the freedman can leam to recite a prayer against danger 
from an Afghfin mulla in the enemy contingent. It is a space where to become 


P? Muhammad Umar, ‘Mirza Marhar Janjanan', pp. 149-52; for Najaf Khan's hostility to Shih 
Fakhruddin of the Chishti silsi/a, see Nagendra K. Singh, Islamic Mysticism in India, Delhi, 1996, p. 
104; for the theological and historical reasons for the conflict between Shi‘a and Safi; see Richard M. 
Eaton, Suis of Byapur, 1300-1700: Social Roles of Safir in Modtaval Tadia, Princcton, 1978; this 
edition Now Delhi, 1996, pp. 64—66. 
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God’s slave is the highest possible rank that a human being can aspire to or reach. 
It is a terrain where, unlike the rewards and gifts of service to earthly potentates, 
‘ibadat va bandagi (devotion and submission to Allah) guarantees the permanent 
wealth of an afterlife or sarmdayd-i ‘agabat (folio 351). It is this sense of an abso- 
lute dependence upon a single Lord (rather than the lived vulnerability at the hands 
of multiple masters of his lifetime) that is embraced by the author of Qissa-i Tahmds 
Miskin (in the bamd and sand in folios 2-5) and that of the Diwdn-I Miskin.” 

Certainly the verses of the latter cannot be read mimetically for his attitudes 
towards the world, even though there are references to the zor (coercion) gulum 
(oppression) and gi/lat (insults) suffered in the world. These verses can only be 
understood from within the history of Sifism. Read with a more nuanced and 
better informed lens than they have been in the past, these verses appear to bring 
home the real attraction of devotional Islam for the ‘slave-as-alien’. For the figure 
of the cruel beloved for whom the poet yearns, a trope so familiar to readers of 
mystic and Sifi verse, is only one of the figures that God takes for Miskin. More 
usually, it is the loving, merciful and'compassionate God who is invoked in these 
verses. Sometimes, and unusually for this time, that love is represented as 70 times 
greater than a mother’s.” To one deprived of the memory of a living mother, this 
God is the ultimate promise of intimacy, nourishment and succour; the Qur’&n and 
hadts are inviolable guarantees of the fulfilment of that promise. And in this very 
faith, may lie many parallels with the way slaves elsewhere related to the Bible, to 
a gentle Madonna, and to the sufferings of her son. 


Conclusions 


Clearly slaves responded to the erosion of their origins by constructing a sense of 
selfhood that would allow them to identify with the largest number of people. This 
is possibly what freedom did mean: a fully related self, which could find itself 
enmeshed in a range of vertical and horizontal relationships, delving deep in terms 
of time and ranging widely in terms of space. The effort in Tahmiis’s narrative is 
indeed to construct multiple and overlapping networks of relationships, of succour, 
of blood, of language, of province, and finally, of faith. Only then could the shock 
of being strangers (gharib in Persian) in another man’s home and land be trans- 
formed into a full-scale acknowledgement of humanity. That Tahmis achieved 
this is a significant comment on the fluid conditions of eighteenth-century 
Hindustan. 

The Qissa-i Tahmds Miskin is certainly not the recorded attempt to return to a 
mythical homeland that the Travels is. But the latter may be read as closer to ‘history 
writing’ than anything else, a history which reveals itself to be as much a product 


™ Seo particularly a garal beginning kAuddvanda, mdrit hargiz makun ba khalq muhtdj (folio 
92b of the Diwdn), which is a prayer asking never to be rendered dependent upon the worldly. 

N The phrase comparing God's love to a mother’s, Aq/tad mihr-i mddarf recurs in many of the 
gharals in Diwdn-i Miskin, for which see folios 1 la, 42a, 57a, 91a and 147b. 
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Micuag. R. ANDERSON and Sumit Guna, eds, Changing Concepts of Rights and 
Justice in South Asta, New Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1998, pp. 288. 


Product of a conference held as part of an ongoing project on South Asia spon- 
sored by the School of Oriental and African Studies, London, this volume begins 
with a concise but salutary overview of the problem of rights and justice. It refers 
to the significance of ‘lived experience’; to the gap in the social history of law; and 
to the challenge of viewing ‘rights’ as part of a ‘culture’, représented by some, 
silencing others. The 11 papers m the volume then proceed to present evidence 
for interpretations that can move beyond dichotomies and abstractions. 

The first essay, ‘Wrongs and Rights in the Maratha Country’, by Sumit Guha, 
grapples with the historical evidence on ecighteenth-century Maharashtra, focus- 
ing on the generalisations about social practices generated from this. We do not 
get a conclusive answer, but we do get interesting examples of how antiquity, 
caste, age, gender and of course economic power worked to construct and protect 
norms. The empty category of ‘custom’, then, gets enriched with social and his- 
torical depths. These are only suggested in this essay, and a reader naturally will 
regard this as a piece of a larger work. 

Radhika Singha’s essay on colonial justice in the Banaras zamindari at the end 
of the eighteenth century, by contrast, is a detailed exposition with copious foot- 
notes, drawn from her dissertation. The complexities of the interplay between social 
status and the equalising ideology of British law, leading to a threat to elite privi- 
leges, on the one hand, and a new marginalisation of certam poor and low castes 
on the other, are examined minutely. Sandria Freitag looks at Sansiahs, a peripa- 
tetic group of ‘wanderers’ to delineate the triangular interaction of the British 
state, the local elite and the Sansiahs themselves. Her conclusion is that this was a 
‘much more dialogic, and much less Foucauldian’ process than generally thought. 
G. Arunima’s discussion of families and legal changes among the Nayars in the 
nineteenth century considers at least three important questions. One is how the 
colonial codification of rights transformed a fluid system into a rigid one (a familiar 
argument). Another is how women’s power within a matrilineal society was cir- 
cumscribed by patrilineal structures (a question that still intrigues). And a third is 
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the experience of the transformation itself, and along lines not just of gender but 
also of age (the most novel and to date least explored question of all). 

Archana Parashar argues for reforms in family law, such as simplification of 
divorce, as beneficial for women, although acknowledging that such reform by 
itself can hardly be expected to change the position of women. Radha Kumar has 
a fascinating essay on ‘sex and punishment’ among Bombay mull workers, con- 
centrating on two categories of penal law, kidnapping and adultery. With a series 
of well narrated cases, she explicates how, while mill work could give greater agency 
to a woman, retribution for exercise of this agency from both the men of the house- 
hold and from British law made her frequently more constricted than she had been 
under caste and customary law. Very interesting is her analysis of the confusion 
experienced by the British on definitions of childhood, and the intersections of 
this with custom and dharmashastra. 

Finally, there are four essays on contemporary situations: by Jani de Silva on 
‘Secondary School Students in Sri Lanka’, R-S. Khare on ‘Untouchable Women’, 
Pritam Singh on ‘Human Rights in Punjab’, and Nilanjan Dutta on the ‘Civil Rights 
Movements in India’. These essays, well written and impassioned as they are, 
move progressively—roughly in the order listed above-—away from the local- 
empirical emphases of the earlier essays, and.possibly even in conceptualisation 
from the ‘Introduction’s’ weighting of social experience. 

The volume is well edited, minor slips aside (the reference to p. 274 on 214), It 
is also an excellent via media for students and scholars alike between an introduc- 
tion and an advanced discussion of the subject. I have particular praise for its 
liveliness and passionate humanity, its sensitivity to gender and, innovatively, age, 
and the centrality of its vision of complexity and change. 


Nita Kumar 
Centre for Studies in Social Sciences 
Calcutta 


M. ATHAR Aul, The Mughal Nobility Under Aurangreb, New Delhi, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1997, pp. 294. 


Written m 1966, and reprinted 31 years later, The Mughal Nobility under Aurangzeb 
has for long been considered a seminal work in the field of Mughal history. The 
immediate importance of the book lies in the fact that its author, the late M. Athar 
Ali, methodically explored a hitherto largely ignored area of study, namely the 
Mughal nobility under Aurangzeb (1658-1707). Using a broad range of published 
and unpublished sources including chronicles, administrative records, collections 
of letters, literary anthologies and biographical dictionaries, he examined the size, 
composition, institutions, traditions and activities of the Mughal send during 
Aurangzeb’s reign. 
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The long-term significance of this masterpiece, however, lies elsewhere. In its 
shift away from the tired polemics of either demonising or glorifying Aurangzeb, 
M. Athar Ali attempted to bring to the foreground the complex political and eco- 
nomic compulsions that drove the Mughal polity under Aurangzeb. In so doing, 
he posited an important revision in our understanding of Mughal decentralisation 
in the aftermath of Aurangzeb’s death. Challenging the 1963 thesis of Irfan Habib— 
that the collapse of Mughal rule could be linked to the fiscally exploitative charac- 
ter of the empire—Athar Ali argued that the massive increase in the number of 
mansabdar claimants in relation to unassigned land (paibagqi) unleashed processes 
that unhinged, even prior to 1707, a carefully calibrated system. 

The decision by Oxford University Press to reprint The Mughal Nobility is a 
welcome one. Nonetheless, it must be said that the new appended introduction 
written by M. Athar Ali for the 1997 edition does not to live up to his unques- 
tioned ability as a historian and teacher. Due to the fact that the introduction does 
not engage with some of the recent historiographical debates about the degree to 
which the Mughal Empire represented a centralised structure, the emergence of 
new corporate groups, and the tenor of the eighteenth century, Athar Ali weakens 
rather than strengthens his implicit goal of breathing new life into an older ortho- 
doxy. For example, his summary dismissal of C.A. Bayly’s ‘captivating hypoth- 
esis’ (p. xiv) that the eighteenth century was a period of economic opportunity, 
forecloses the possibility that a depersonalised intellectual rejoinder or debate may 
emerge from the pages of the new introduction. Instead, in order to make sense of 
M. Athar Ali's objections, the reader is referred to a 1986 rebuttal article that 
appeared in the /ndian Historical Review. It is this reviewer's contention that Athar 
Ali, rather than cataloguing all the areas in which his book continues to remain 
relevant, 30 years after its mitial publication, could have instead used the space to 
engage substantially with scholars like Muzaffar Alam, Chetan Singh, Frank Perlin, 
Sanjay Subrahmanyam, Andre Wink and C.A. Bayly, who are in obvious dis- 
agreement with him. Unfortunately, the opportunity is allowed to slip by, leaving 
the non-specialist reader with few tools to grasp the complexity of some of the 
present-day debates surrounding the Mughal Empire. For the specialist too there 
is a sense of frustration that an area of study, which suffers from an unfair percep- 
tion of being largely moribund, has missed out on yet another opportunity for a 
powerful statement of the intellectual distance travelled since 1966. 

Drawing on the self-perceived limits of his book, M. Athar Ali’s 1997 introduc- 
tion acknowledges the need for future research in at least one area: noble genealogies 
and patterns of marital alliances. There, however, are clearly other avenues along 
which meaningful research work can be undertaken in order to advance the basic 
groundwork already laid by Athar Ali. For example, not only is a more clear 
exposition of the motivations behind Aurangzeb’s decision to abandon previous 
formulations of Mughal legitimacy and authority (drawing as they did on notions 
like farr-i izadi and tauhid-i ilahi) still awaited, but also the impact of this change 

on many elements within the nobility remains unclear. Another area which needs 
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to be studied relates to the manner in which nobles, during the latter years of 
Aurangzeb’s reign, sought to tie into a broad range of intellectual, political, reli- 
gious and financial networks in order to strengthen their own hands in the political 
battles that were sure to follow Aurangzeb’s demise. Finally, little substantive 
work has been undertaken into the reasons for Aurangzeb’s inability to substan- 
tially incorporate Maratha, Jat or Sikh elements within the Mughal nobility in a 
way that would have replicated the earlier example of Akbar vis-a-vis the Rajputs. 

For the sake of future readers of the 1997 version of The Mughal Nobility, it 
needs to be pointed out that certain errors and omissions do not get corrected from 
the original volume. Thus Alah Dad Khan is listed as holding a mansab of 1500/ 
2000 in RY 46 (p. 69), and yet is missing from the list of nobles above 1000 zar 
during the period 1679-1707 (pp. 216-71). Similarly, Lashkar Khan Barha is also 
missing from the 1679-1707 list of nobles. Although the book index (p. 279) 
suggests that Abdul Samad Khan is the same person who held a mansab of 1000/ — 
1100 (300x2~3h) in RY 38 (p. 69) and a mansab of 1500/1000 in RY 43 (p. 252), 
it seems that in fact two individuals have been conflated into one. Rather than 
listing Alaf Khan as a Qiyam Khani Shaikhzadeh, he is incorrectly stated to have 
belonged to an Afghan sub-group (p. 201). Raja Jai Smgh Kachhwaha, Raja 
Anurudha Gaur, Diler Khan Daudzai and Itimad Khan are conspicuously absent 
from the list of supporters of Dara Shikoh in the war of succession of 1658-59 
(pp. 112-20). Confusion also arises from the inclusion of Raja Rajroop Kohistani 
(p. 124), Man Singh of Gular (p. 126) and Bhagwant Singh Hada (p. 129) among 
the supporters of Aurangzeb in 1658—59 when in fact they supported Dara Shikoh 
until after the Battle of Samugarh. If they have been included among Aurangzeb’s 
list of supporters on the basis of their desertion of Dara after Samugarh, then Qasim 
Khan (p. 112), Khalilullah Khan (p. 112), Raja Rai Sisodia (p. 113) and Maluji 
(p. 113), to name but a few, should also be excluded from the list of Dara Shikoh’s 
supporters. Despite the suggestion that Muhammad Amin Khan was the only per- 
son to combine judicial and military duties (p. 146), it seems that his uncle Abid 
Khan (the grandfather of Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah I) not only served as Sadr-i Kul 
under Aurangzeb but also died in battle in 1687. An inexplicable discrepancy 
arises between the mansab rank of Fedai Khan on pages 62 and 147. The index is 
also full of errors that could have easily been rectified. For example, Shaikh Mir 
Khwafi is listed as Saiyid Mir Khwafi and the reference to the relevant page is also 
wrong. Instead of page 176, it should have been page 177 in the printed text. In 
addition, Maha Singh Bhadoriya and Shahnawaz Khan Safavi get listed twice; the 
page references to Muhammad Amin Khan (son of Mir Jumla) and Muhammad 
Amin Khan (nephew of Abid Khan) are hopelessly mixed up; and, finally, the two 
references to Murshid Quli Khan (p. 288) in fact refer to two distinct individuals 
as do the references to Mughal Khan (p. 287). 

Despite such admittedly minor errors and despite the limitations inherent in the 
1997 introduction, M. Athar Ali’s book will rightly remain a classic in its field— 
thanks in large part to its close attention to detail, sheer wealth of information and 
innovative approach to studying Aurangzeb’s reign. Just before his death in 1998, 
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Athar Ali had almost completed work on a follow-up volume to the original 1985 
magnum opus, Apparatus of Empire. In it he meant to undertake an exhaustive 
look at the ranks, promotions, appointments and titles of the Mughal nobility under 
Aurangzeb. Unfortunately, it is still unclear as to whether this final project will 
ever be completed and published. After a whole life devoted to studying the Mughal 
Empire, his demise is undoubtedly a great loss to the field of Mughal studies. 


Munis D. Faruqul 
Duke University 


VERONIQUE ROUILLIER, Ascétes et Rois—Un monastère de Kanphata Yogis au Népal, 
Paris, CNRS Editions, 1997. 


Since Brigg’s comprehensive study entitled Goraknath and the Kanpatha Jogis 
(1938), the Nath Sampradaya has failed, with a few exceptions, to attract the atten- 
tion of scholars. Recent publications on the subject are rather scanty. Véronique 
Bouillier’s Ascètes et rois (Ascetics and Kings) luckily fills this gap, at least for a 
particular region of the subcontinent. Through the detailed study ofa single math 
located in the Dang valley of Nepal, the Nath monastery of Caughera, she gives‘a 
deep insight into the intricacies of a Hindu religious tradition, its past, and still 
more, its present trends. The author begins with the pan-Indian elements of the 
movement, emphasising the key relationship between the ascetic and the king, and 
moves on to the more localised myth. She shows how the ambiguous figure of 
Ratannath/Haji Ratan, the founder of the shrine, who may have his source in the 
Islamic Sufi world, is made to fit into the sectarian framework of the Kanphata 
Jogis. This fascinating phenomenon reminds us of the importance of Hindu—Muslim 
interactions in the medieval world, as well as of the essential fluidity of the 
religious movements now commonly referred to as ‘Hinduism’, in particular those 
which were not dominated by the traditional Brahmanical values. 

Actually, in the ritual life of Caughera, the Brahmins play but a negligible part; 
it is the Yogis who are in the foreground. The author develops the multiple person- 
ality of the yogi. For instance, among the yogis, one must mention the Pir, who 1s 
the powerful spiritual head of the math, the Mahant who acts as a manager, the 
wandering celibate ascetic, and the householder Yogi who can be an ordinary 
peasant in everyday life. As V. Bouillier has it, ‘Dramatically different itineraries, 
ways of life and ambitions are concealed behind a single sectarian identity.’ The 
renouncer and householder yogis do not constitute two markedly separate groups; 
there are many instances when their roles and their practices overlap. The Nath 
Sampradaya can thus be viewed from two complementary angles: the sect and the 
caste. 

The omnipresence of ritual life, however, should not obscure the fact that the 
math is not only a sacred space: it is also a sociological, economic and political 
one, ‘a wordly institution managed by non-wordly individuals’. If in the past the 
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grant of land by the kings to the yogis contributed to the economic development of 
the region, the modern relationship between religion and power is somewhat dif- 
ferent, as the Caughera math continues to play an important role in the religion 
and politics of Nepal. 

This role, however, could be questioned in the near future owing to the recent 
transformation of the kingdom into a Republic and the development of a form of 
‘neo-Hinduism’ which threatens the sectarian identity of the shrine, its priests and 
worshippers. 


Dominique-Sila Khan 
Jaipur 


Uma CHAKRAVARTL Rewriting History: The Life and Times of Pandita Ramabai, 
New Delhi, Kali for Women, 1998, pp. 370. 


Meredith Borthwick’s Changing Role of Women in Bengal established ‘Women’s 
Studies’ as a firm academic discipline in the field of South Asian history. Recast- 
ing Women, edited by Kumkum Sangari and Sudesh Vaid, effected the transfor- 
mation of ‘Women’s Studies’ into ‘Gender History’ in the same field. Uma 
Chakravarti’s Rewriting History is, in my perception, the third distinctive contri- 
bution to this expanding field. 

The life and times of Pandita Ramabat is merely the last chapter of the book, no 
more than 47 pages. The preceding chapters, some 299 pages, are devoted to a 
penetrating analysis of traditional patriarchy and its ‘transformed variant’ in colonial 
India, especially in nineteenth-century Maharashtra. Her approach is her very own: 
she begins with a dig at the obsession with discourse and deconstruction. In prac- 
tice, as she points out, such a view of colonial India ties in with the agenda of the 
Hindu nationalists, both in the past and in the present. 

Perhaps the most original part of the book is her analysis of the system of social, 
and gender control imposed by the cighteenth-century Chitpavan Brahman Peshwai 
upon Maharashtra. There was a recrudescence of Brahmanical patriarchy. The 
sexuality of all women was monitored closely, but according to the different norms 
for each caste. Caste and gender were intertwined in this sex-gender system: the 
degree to which the sexuality of its women was controlled determined the caste’s 
position in the ritual and social hierarchy. This, as Dr Chakravarti underlines, was 
the key to understanding the Brahmanical patriarchy reconstructed by the Peshwas. 
Peshwa Madhav Rao found a Brahman widow who had allowed her hair to grow 
and who bore a son to a low-caste man. He sentenced her to hard labour in the 
Purandar fort along with the child. But Prabhus, Kunbis and other low castes, 
among whom a lowly form of widow marriage known locally as pat was prevalent, 
were not allowed by the Peshwas to claim a higher ritual status by discontinuing 
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the practice. The historical conclusion drawn by Dr Chakravarti is this: ‘The 
marital and sexual arrangements of all the women were monitored and reorganised 
ultimately by the eighteenth century state in Maharashtra.’ 

The British anxiety to conciliate the displaced Brahman ruling elite resulted in 
the buttressing of the latter’s social position. A non-Brahman ryot told Governor 
Elphinstone soon after 1818: ‘[the] power of the Brahmans is doubled since they 
lost the country.’ For widows, especially of the Brabman caste, this spelt unrelieved 
misery. Dr Chakravarti’s widespread search through the sources has enabled her 
to unearth unpublished matter pertaining to the experiences of widows, which 
vividly reveals their feelings. Some of these are Marathi essays written by 
mmiates of the Widows’ Home at Poona in 1910. The essays, forwarded in an English 
translation to a high official of the Government of India, found their way to the India 
Office Library in London. One widow, writing about ‘this bog of widowhood’ and 
‘this slough of despondency’, wonders whether people ‘still wish to recognise us 
as human beings’ and ‘do not wish to see us die like vermin’. Pandita Ramabai 
came across a great number of widows and did not meet one who was willing to 
have her head shaved. 

In Dr Chakravarti’s view, ‘the new domestic ideology’ advocated by social 
reformers such as Ranade was not radically different from the old patriarchal ideal. 
The ‘male phantasy [sic] of a companionate marriage’ was also based on the wife’s 
obedience to the husband. Her critique is directed not so much at the orthodox 
nationalist Bal Gangadhar Tilak who proposed seriously that an educated Sutar 
wife who had refused to live with her uneducated husband should be punished by 
attaching her property and also fined by the court; instead she is more critical of Tulak’s 
opponent Mahadeo Govind Ranade. He is ‘the new patriarch’, a man with a limited 
mission, and a husband with a docile and loving wife who recalled after his death: 
“When I was alone, I often thought that although I regarded him from the point of 
an earthly relationship there was such divine power and godliness in him.” There 
is perhaps a subtle emotional difference here from the old conviction of the Pattvrata 
that her husband, even if the worst sinner, was her only god. Ramabai Ranade 
loved the person of her husband as an individual; she did not worship the idea of 
the husband, in which he is every womans’ god on earth. 

Pandita Ramabai, and her occasional ally Jotiba Phule, the leader of the non- 
Brahman movement in Maharashtra, were more uncompromising critics of the 
prevailing gender system. Phule was the first to set up a home for shelterless Brah- 
man widows. Later on, with M.G. Ranade’s help, Pandita Ramabai set up a home 
for widows on a bigger scale. However, when she embraced Christianity, at which 
point Phule was the only man to defend her decision, Ranade developed differ- 
ences with Pandita Ramabai and withdrew from the management of the home. 
Dhondo Keshav Karve, who married ore of Pandita Ramabai’s wards, set up a 
more successful home for Hindu widows with the help of the reformers. In the 
meanwhile, Pandita Ramabai’s supporters in America were embroiled in a contro- 
versy with Swami Vivekananda’s followers on the condition of widows in India. 
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Vivekanada was concerned with the image of India abroad and he refused to say 
that widows were treated poorly in Hindu homes. Pandita Ramabai and Swami 
Vivekananda avoided direct references to each other. The former, however, re- 
asserted that widows in the Hindu pilgrimage centres were oppressed, neglected 
and sexually exploited, without any ‘Mahatma championing their cause’. 

In her sensitive portrayal of Pandita Ramabai’s life, which makes a fresh contri- 
bution despite the existence of several previous studies, Dr Chakravarti shows 
how a growing loneliness pushed Pandita Ramabai towards Christianity, and how 
she maintained her independence to the dismay of her new allies. During the plague 
epidemic of 1897, she sharply criticised the conduct of the colonial government, 
to the consternation of the missionaries, and won some grudging admiration from 
Tilak. Dr Chakravarti concludes: ‘It was not that Phule and Ramabai betrayed the 
nation—rather they were the ones who were betrayed—as were their concerns— 
by the “narrow” basis of a nationalism which itself was merely a construct of 
upper caste men.’ The broad sweep of this history, the wide ranging research, the 
penetrating analysis and the bold (even if controversial) formulations set this book 
apart a8 a significant contribution to Indian and gender history. 


Rajat Kanta Ray 
Presidency College 
Calcutta 


CHARLES R. Epp, The Rights Revolution: Lawyers, Activists, and Supreme Courts 
in Comparative Perspective, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1998, 
pp. 326; 

Gurpreet MAHAJAN, Identities and Rights: Aspects of Liberal Democracy in India, 
New Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1998, pp. 190; 

SATISH SABERWAL and HEko Sievers, eds, Rules, Laws, Constitutions, New Delhi, 
Sage, 1998, pp. 289; and 

STANLEY YEO, Unrestrained Killings and the Law: A Comparative Analysis of the 
Laws of Provocation and Excessive Self-Defence in India, England and Aus- 
tralia, New Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1998, pp. 210. 


The four books under review share two attributes. They deal critically with those 
laws, regulations and constitutional provisions that allow people to live with dig- 
nity in society, and they employ a comparative perspective in doing so. Mahajan’s 
work is not explicitly comparative but the comparative thread does run tacitly 
through her work; the other three books draw from historical experiences across 
roughly comparable countries, to generalise and prescribe conditions that may 
institute protection for people when they are faced with arbitrary and whimsical 
state power. 

We live in a world where rights have become the preferred mode of participat- 
ing in politics, and it may be fruitful to mquire how and through what processes 
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this world has been shaped. Epp, in a comparative study of four common-law 
countries—USA, India, Canada and Britain—focuses on an important dimension 
of this phenomenon. He argues that the ‘rights revolution’ 1s largely the result of 
two factors, both of which are located in civil society. One is the creation and the 
expansion of organised rights-advocacy institutions; the second is the generation 
of funding for these institutions. The creation of vigorous nghts advocacy institu- 
tions and more importantly the institutionalisation of funding for these bodies, is 
thus a prerequisite for a rights-sensitive judiciary. In all the four countries, judicial 
intervention in favour of rights has followed significant organisational pressures 
from civil society. The process was often initiated in the context of judicial 
indifference, but once civil society took the initiative, judges proved to be 
remarkably supportive of individual rights. The spread of judicial activism in civil 
society has two further spin-offs: it has democratised the legal profession in terms 
of race and gender, and it has democratised access to the judiciary. He concludes 
that where these institutions are weak, we have inattentive judiciaries and inter- 
mittent interventions. Where they are vibrant, we find responsive and enthusiastic 
Judiciaries. The onus for the rights revolution, in other words, rests on civil society. 
Of interest is his argument that once the rights revolution took off, support struc- 
tures in the US, the UK, and Canada continued to grow and consolidate them- 
selves. In India, however, they weakened after the initial outburst of activism during 
the Emergency. More important is that such support structures do not grow in 
every civil society; they are the outcome of a generalised sensitivity to rights. And 
even more important is the insight that increasing resources need to be generated 
for funding these support structures, so that they can turn their attention to the 
rights of the poorer sections of society. 

The comparative perspective also underpins Mahajan’s elegant work on group 
entitlements in and through the Indian Constitution. Her wider concern is with 
liberal democracy and the form it has acquired in India. Mahajan argues that the 
peculiarity of democratic thought in India is that it conceives of groups in terms of 
ascriptive social identities. The constituent assembly for instance concemed itself 
only with such identities—caste, religion, and language. Within this perspective, 
the constitution attempted to ensure both positive as well as negative non- 
discrimination for a religious or a cultural group. Since the referent for her 
study on reservations and on cultural rights for religious minorities is that of the 
West, a somewhat deep suspicion towards group entitlements pervades the book. 
This is not surprising, because Mahajan’s overriding concern is with liberty. She 
argues that it is liberty that is most likely to be constrained through the grant of 
cultural rights to minorities—‘preserving cultural communities and cultural prac- 
tices has meant strengthening the orthodox community leaderships and silencing 
voices of dissent’ (p. 173). On the other hand, the concept of protective discrimi- 
nation for the weaker sections has developed its own, sometimes undesirable, tra- 
jectories (my interpretation). On the theoretical plane, Mahajan engages with 
scholars who are involved in the debate on individual versus group rights. Exam- 
ining the cases for and against group rights, she concludes that group nghts can 
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only be countenanced when they aim at countering social discrimination; all other 
considerations for collective rights remain suspect. 

The third collection of articles which are again in a comparative mode, are edited 
by Saberwal and Sievers. Almost all of them focus on the importance of rules, 
laws and constitutions, or the implications of such rules, for, as Saberwal argues in 
the introduction, such rules simply allow for efficient societies. A complex society 
demands simple and routine responses—traffic regulations for instance—in order 
to run itself in a minimally efficient manner. Again, since the referent for the 
Indian experience is that of the West, traditional Indian notions of justice are treated 
with some suspicion. ‘If general rules are inescapably important for our future, we 
may have no option but to find ways for getting around, or overriding, this hierar- 
chy and segmentation’ (p. 24). The collection of essays is wide ranging both in 
terms of case studies as well as in terms of issues—personal laws, constitutional- 
ism, group rights, and entitlements in different historical contexts, though in the 
main they concentrate on India. The connecting point is, however, provided by the 
focus on the institutionalisation of laws and regulations that govern the conduct of 
the state towards its citizens. As Dhagamwar argues, the rule of law that guaran- 
tees rights may be our best protection against the state. But in turn, the concept of 
the rule of law needs to be expanded in terms of content so that it can carry out its 
allotted function efficiently and efficaciously. All in all an important collection, 
since now even the left rather than criticising notions of law and nghts as bour- 
geois concepts that need to be dismantled, has been forced into demanding that the 
state delivers what it has promised in law. 

Yeo compares the experiences of three countries in the matter of criminal law. 
His focus, developed through extensive case studies, is on the nature of two partial 
defences to murder—provocation and self-defence. Avid readers of detective fic- 
tion (I confess to being one myself) will find the distinction between these two 
forms of defences both interesting as well as informative. ‘A person who has killed 
while under a loss of self-control induced by the provocation of the deceased has 
clearly failed to exercise restraint in her or his reaction to the provocation. The 
same may be said of a person who, by killing her or his assailant, has applied more 
force than is reasonable and necessary by way of self-defence’ (p. 1). The law does 
not tolerate these types of unrestrained killings and refuses to acquit the accused, but at 
the same time it permits the accused to escape liability for murder either under the 
charge of manslaughter (as in England and Australia), or under culpable homicide 
not amounting to murder (as in India). The rationale for the three case studies is 
provided by the fact that the three countries share a common legal history and 
have similar systems of criminal justice. Lucidly and cogently, the author exam- 
ines the legal histories of the three countries and suggests models that would in- 
corporate the best in the three criminal justice systems. 


Neera Chandhoke 
Department of Political Science 
University of Delhi 
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V. Geetha and S.V. Rasapural, Towards a Non-Brahmin Millennium: From Ipothee 
Thass to Periyar, Calcutta, Samya, 1998, pp. 556. 


It has become commonplace in the English-language historiography of ‘the 
Dravidian movement’ to emphasise its various transformations: from its initial 
emergence around the publication of the ‘Non-Brahman Manifesto’ in 1916 and 
the elite politics of the “Justice Party’, through the social radicalism of the ‘Self- 
Respect Movement’ and the DK from the late 1920s to the 1950s under the leader- 
ship of E.Y. Ramasami (EVR), to its eventual consolidation in the late 1960s when 
the DMK assumed state power (and in some accounts, subverted much of 
Dravidianism’s originary impulses). In this respect, Towards a Non-Brahmin Mil- 
lennium treads on a well-beaten track, and indeed does little to upset this narrative, 
with one important exception. Its authors, both well-known writers and activists in 
Tamil Nadu today, tell us that they needed to take stock of the movement at a time 
when ‘electoral politics in Tamil Nadu has worked to mitigate the radical social 
content of non-Brahminism, and brought to the fore those latent class and caste 
tensions and antagonisms which divide the the non-brahmin community of castes’ 
(p. xi). Geetha and Rajadurai write this book for another very important reason. 
The most striking social and political development in recent years in Tamil Nadu 
has been the growing number of (violent) clashes between the so-called ‘back- 
ward castes’ and Dalits (interpreted by M.S.S. Pandian as ‘an unintended conse- 
quence of the Dravidian movement’ itself [Outlook, August 3 1998, p. 28.]), and 
the political resurgence of the latter under the leadership of Dr Krishnaswamy 
and his Pudiya Tamizhagam party. ‘For a while now, dalit leaders and intellectuals 
have been questioning the very relevance of the Non-Brahmin movement. Some 
have even wondered if [EVR] has been a leader to all the oppressed castes ...”. (p. xi). 
Not the least of the aims of this book is to demonstrate that EVR and his ‘Self- 
Respecters’ worked consistently and vigorously for the liberation, welfare and 
enfranchisement of Tamil Nadu’s Dalits or Adi-dravidas. 

Given this agenda, it is not surprising that contrary to the conventional 
Dravidianist narrative, Geetha and Rajadurai trace the founding impulses of what 
matures into ‘the Dravidian movement’, to the articulations and activities of Adi- 
dravidas, especially as these found voice in the weekly Oru Paisa Tamizhan (One 
Paisa Tamilian) from around 1907. The writings of figures like Iyothee Thass, M. 
Masilamani and others who regularly published in this weekly, appears to have 
been anticipated in their iconoclastic critiques of Brahmin privilege and authority, 
caste oppression, the hegemony of Hinduism, and (Aryan-Indian) nationalism, 
many of the driving imperatives of the Self-Respect Movement (whose publica- 
tions recycled these early Adi-dravida voices in the 1930s) (pp. 43-108). This is 
the most interesting, important and original contribution of this study, and one 
wishes the authors had stayed with these fascinating figures and their successors 
of whom we know so little. Instead, the Adi-dravidas virtually disappear in the 
rest of the book as historical agents and articulators of their own world views and 
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politics, as the authors turn to the well-charted terrain of the elite politics of the 
Justice Party in the corridors of power in Madras (pp. 126-280); the rise of 
EVR to prominence; the many complexities of his thought; and his effort to 
forge and maintain ‘the non-brahmin historic bloc’ (pp. 281-512). Scattered through 
these latter pages are important discussions, such as Adi-dravida attempts to re- 
name themselves (pp. 174-81), and provocative insights on ‘the play of carni- 
valesque energy’ and ‘ludic elements’ in EVR’s critique of Brahmanical Hinduism 
(p. 307). Nonetheless, there are few surprises here, including the near hagiographic 
treatment of EVR which one has come to expect in the scholarship on this compel- 
ling thinker as he has been studied in Tamil intellectual circles in recent years. The 
few critiques of EVR (or his Self-Respect movement) that make it into the narra- 
tive are mild (see pp. 321, 338-39, 442, 501, 507-8), particularly in the light of 
the obvious critical acumen that the authors bring to bear on other (especially 
Brahmin) intellectuals, reformers and politicians. The authors rightly note that 
‘{t]he Self-Respecter, more often than not, was a woman, an adi-dravida, a rick- 
shaw puller, a weaver, a peasant , a factory worker’ (p. 515). Yet, the latter's 
‘subaltern’ voices have been largely crowded out by the enormous focus on EVR 
and other ‘great men’ of the Tamil political scene. 

There are other concerns that I have, such as the rather benign analysis of British 
colonialism, and of course, the quite problematic reduction of a complex social 
history to a Manichaean struggle between ‘Brahmin’ and ‘non-Brahmin’ (and 
Adi-dravida), which space does not allow me-to detail. In closing, I do want to 
note that the-authors are (too) quick to disavow previous scholarship on the 
Dravidian movement (pp. xi-x1), and indeed, one of the more troubling aspects 
of the book is the failure to acknowledge adequately (especially in the narrative) 
the contributions of other scholars (particularily those based in India) to almost 
every substantive issue that is discussed here from electoral politics to EVR and to 
the woman’s question. Ironically, while they dismiss the work of other scholars 
for ‘inept theorizing’ (p. xiii), or criticise it for failing to produce ‘a theory of Non- 
Brahminism’ (p. xii), they, too, concede that they have ‘no grand, synthetic theory 
to offer’ (p. xvi). And indeed, the lack of a theoretical focus is one of the reasons 
that the book appears to move in so many different directions. Yet, contained in ` 
the very title of the book is an important theoretical possibility thrown up by the 
Dravidian movement that has not hitherto received critical attention. The authors 
have, with acute insight, drawn our attention to the ‘millennial’ and ‘utopian’ vision 
of so many Dravidianist thinkers for the creation of a Tamil society free of caste 
and gender inequities, linked together in ‘a grand fraternity of peoples, which 
would be animated by ethical and philosophical ideals that guaranteed freedom, 
mutuality, equality and self-worth’ (p. 514). EVR, as the authors note, dreamed of 
‘a state of being and a community where touch may not defile and where angst and 
despair would not torment those unlucky millions who had been born as shudras 
and panchamas’ (p. 523). The pursuit of this dream, by Iyothee Thass, EVR and a 
few others, flickers tantalisingly across the pages of this large book, but is lost in 
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the forest of so many other different issues that the authors have felt compelled to 
take on. One wishes they had stayed with the vision. 


Sumathi Ramaswamy 


Department of History 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Trina GLUSHKOVA and ANNE FELpHaUS,eds, House and Home in Maharashtra, New 
Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1998, pp. 243. 


This volume contains essays presented at the Sixth International Conference on 
“Maharashtra: Culture and Society’, held in Moscow in May 1995. It also contains 
the inaugural address by Sharad Pawar. Most of the academic essays (there are 18 
of them) concentrate on the various meanings of house/home in Maharashtra, literal 
and figurative, with their Sanskrit and/or Prakrit provenances. It falls upon the politi- 
cian, before the fact, as it were, while inaugurating the academic presentations, to 
address questions which seem, after the fact, to be quite remote from the concerns 
of the academic presentation. It is the politician who speaks of the ‘slum’, giving 
useful statistics to support his statements (the 1976 Census of slums in Bombay 
reveals that the average size of the living and often living and business space is 
about 133 square feet). There is a lesson for all of us somewhere in this. 

The collection is divided into four sections, which are roughly along the follow- 
ing lines: a historical reconstruction (5 essays), followed by a discussion of the 
position of women (4 essays), succeeded by an analysis of the familial and social 
aspects (5 essays) and finally some material on the Hindu religion (4 essays), 
though there possibly could be debate on whether the essay ‘Hidden Gods Within 
the House: House Shrines of the Kokna Tribe of Maharashtra’ deals with Hindu 
gods at all. From among these, the most instructive are the essays by Victoria 
Vertogradova (Village House and Woman’s Behaviour in Ancient Maharashtra: 
Reconstruction from Prakrit Anthologies), Irina Glushkova (The Position of Ghar 
within the Marathi Speaker’s World: A Paremiological Study), Anne Feldhaus 
(Goddesses and the Domestic Realm in Maharashtra), James W. Laine (Reflec- 
tions on the Meaning of Grhastha in Maharashtrian Culture), Kalyan Kale (Kin- 
ship Terms in Marathi), Tatyana Oranskaya (Fivefold Path or Neo-Agnihotra in 
the House of Pune) and Cornelia Mallebrein (Hidden Gods within the House: 
House Shrines of the Kokna Tribe of Maharashtra). 

The collection also contains essays on various aspects of Vastushastra (by 
Narendra Dengle, an architect), on the Rgveda (by Tatyana Elizarenkova), and of the 
Varkari movement (by Sadanand More). The home as revealed in autobiographies is 
discussed by Mahadev L. Apte, while Vasudev L. Manjul analyses the depiction of 
the home in Jnaneshvari, Meera Kosambi discusses it in the context of women’s 
personal narrative, Philip C. Engblom in the context of short stories and Suman 
Belwaltar in the context of the language itself. 
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Victoria Vertagradova’s essay, though brief, is useful in its attempt to recon- 
struct some social facts on the basis of folk songs and lyrics. An interesting ex- 
ample is the following: 


Burning with impatience I embraced him passionately 
Thinking it was the (alter’s) son. 

Scarcely had I touched him, it turned out to be the straw scare-crow 
At the border of our village. 


That such tropes were available to women, even if in jest, would seem to set a 
different hue to the condition of women im earlier eras. This is not to suggest, even 
subliminally, that there was no oppression, but to suggest that possibly there were 
ways of living and resisting which we no longer know of, or think of as means of 
resistance. (As an aside it is worth noting that remarkable contributions to the 
study of Maharashtra have been made by Russian speaking scholars; a footnote to 
this essay shows, for example, that ‘Indian Lyric Poetry of II—X centuries’ is avail- 
able in Russian, in a recent publication [1978]). 

Irina Glushkova’s paremiological study seems to reveal some basic attributes 
of the operation of the difference between home and world (enshrined in current 
academic uses of terms like domestic/private sphere and public sphere, on which 
a number of scholars, writing outside this volume have based their arguments 
about the position of women, nationalism, social reform and the like). Some of the 
English translations of Marathi sayings, however, could have been rendered more 
carefully. What is perhaps most mstructive about this essay is the very use of 
paremiology itself—a branch possibly of socio-linguistics and cultural studies. It 
is well known that ‘folk’ wisdom is enshrined in sayings which serve as wise- 
cracks and norms of behaviour. If the kind of study that Glushkova makes of this 
aspect is read together with the notion of “everyday practice’, especially as in 
Michel de Certeau’s work, or with the notion of practice advanced in Pierre 
Bourdieu’s work, a very useful analysis of society could emerge. 

Unfortunately, most scholars who have contributed to this volume seem un- 
aware of the work done along the lines of the French (Foucault, Michel de Certeau, 
Pierre Bourdieu), m a middle-European context (Slavoj Zizek), along the ideas of 
the Subaltern Studies group (Ranajit Guha, Partha Chatterjee, Shahid Amin, to 
name only three), or even that of the Frankfurt School (Adorno, Habermas, and to 
a certain extent Walter Benjamin). The only other possibility is that they have 
chosen consciously to avoid any use or mention of these analytical models. 

Almost as a rule, one wishes that each of the contributors had done more than 
restrict him/herself to things they are confident about. The paremiological study 
has sociological implications which are not really spelt out, the architectural study 
has implications for the management of family and society which are not explored, 
and the study of the Five-fold path (Shree Gajanan Maharaj) has religious, and 
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possibly Protestant implications for modern Hinduism which are not analysed. 
Most scholars seem to be satisfied to stay within the internality of their own disci- 
plines. They do not even attempt to construct the larger picture. One wishes, at 
every re-reading of the more interesting essays that the material presented could 
have served as background material for some incisive comments on present-day 
culture and society in Maharashtra. But there are no essays which deal with the 
contemporary situation. 

None of the scholars pay attention to social inequality, and the role of the more 
conservative texts in maintaining it in recent times 1994—95. One wants to know 
from Narendra Dengle not only how there seems to be a happy continuity between 
Vastushastra and contemporary architecture, but also the typical house ofa ‘mahar’ 
and a ‘chambhar’. It seems quite difficult to accept that the village mason built 
things according to the ancient Vastushastra texts—such a dissemination of tradi- 
tion can be shown to be impossible, both linguistically and practically. The gen- 
eral tendency among the essayists is to take Sanskrit or Prakrit sources from earlier 
periods and to make them into a representative feature of something that is very 
loosely called ‘Maharashtra’. There 1s no understanding or analysis of present-day 
patterns of production, circulation and consumption of cultural or material goods. 
There are essays which could possibly be construed to be descriptions of this, but 
the analysis is conspicuous only in its absence. 

The 18 contributors—from all over the world—discuss Maharashtra only within 
the context(s) of their training and specialisation(s). Thus Sadanand More speaks 
of the Varkari movement without spelling out its socio-historical implications for 
religion or for society at large, and Mahesh Eliamchwar speaks of the devghar 
with an irony characteristic of modernist writing without committing himself to a 
clear endorsement of religion or a clear condemnation of it. He only repeats his 
belief that things changed drastically in the last 50 years (greater migration to 
urban centres, the notorious ‘break-down of the joint-family’, the loss of some 
pastoral rural authenticity and the like), None of the scholars have found it neces- 
sary, as is entailed not merely by politics but also by academic rigour, to devote an 
essay to the changes in the social order caused by the anti-caste struggle. It seems 
Phule and Ambedkar have no place in House and Home in Maharashtra. Their 
import in the discussion of house and home in Maharashtra would have been only 
as artificial as a discussion of the Rgvedic texts, or the difficulties in translating a 
collection of short stories by Kamal Desai. 

With these limitations noted, it must be said that this is a very welcome collec- 
tion of essays, by scholars who have without doubt worked very hard on their 
presentation and texts. The bibliographies supplied by James Laine and Mahadev 
Apte are especially useful to the readers, as is the collection of sayings provided 
by Irina Glushkova, and the description of kinship terms given by Kalyan Kale. 
The essays represent some of the most interesting work done by specialists on 
Maharashtra and have a fair representation of various disciplines—anthropology, 
linguistics, Sanskrit/Prakrit studies, architecture, and so on. The collection whets 
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one’s appetite for more work of its kind, and I heartily recommend this volume to 
readers who might even remotely be interested in Maharashtrian society and culture. 


Aniket Jaaware 


Department of English 
University of Pune 


J.S. GREWAL, Contesting Interpretations of the Sikh Tradition, New Delhi, Manohar, 
1998, pp. 315. 


Today Sikh studies remain, as before, a subordinate branch of Oriental studies, 
also known after 1945 as ‘area studies’. The approaches, theories and methods 
prevailing generally in the humanities and social sciences do trickle down from 
the fountain to the mofussil from time to time, and they are accepted without criti- 
cism, but area studies have never produced any fresh questions about the nature of 
human knowledge or its branches. We only feel obliged to produce answers with- 
out questions, that is, application of prevailing epistemologies to local data or 
experience without any problematic underpinning the exercise. The winning com- 
bination for new recruits at present appears to be a mixture or muddle of Anglo- 
Saxon empiricism, French-style constructivism and Marxist political economy. 

In the last generation, the single most diligent practitioner writing on the Sikhs 
in English was perhaps Hugh McLeod, an Orientalist historian, whose knowledge 
of the local language, Punjabi, is far exceeded by his innocence about his own 
presuppositions. His lack of knowledge of the comparative method is supposedly 
compensated for by local fieldwork; while his ignorance of Persian and Sanskrit, 
which are considered non-local languages, is compensated for through the discovery 
of more and more ‘hagiography’ in Punjabi. McLeod thinks that the individual is 
the agent of history, whereas collectivities always require explanation as construc- 
tions in response to somebody’s needs; that diversities are empirical and have 
only to be observed and described, whereas unities are social constructions for the 
sake of cohesion.' Among the present generation of writers, the same methodol- 
ogy is adopted, without a critique, by, for example, Harjot Oberoi. 

J.S. Grewal of Chandigarh, Professor of History, has now written an exhaustive 
narrative of all the differing interpretations of the Sikh tradition that have been 
published in English in the past 150 years or more, but he has done so without 
asking what is tradition or what should count as a sufficient explanation or inter- 
pretation for it. His narrative is divided into three equal parts. The first studies the 
development of notices of the Sikhs and Sikhism by Orientalist writers and others 
in the administration, civil and military, both before and after the British conquest 
of the Punjab, 1849. J.D. Cunningham emerges as the hero and Trumpp as the 
villain of this period, the work of both soon far surpassed by the great labour of 


' For more of the same, see the review, Journal of Astan Studies, Vol 37, 1978, pp. 549f. 
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Macauliffe’s definitive six volumes (1909). Some contribution was also made by 
Christian missionaries, and notable Sikh writers themselves entered the field after 
Bhagat Lakshman Singh, who taught English and History at Gordon Mission col- 
lege, Rawalpindi. Grewal explains that the latter group of Sikh writers ‘had no 
interest in what was regarded as comparative study’ (p. 78), but surely this is true 
of everyone in the field of Oriental area studies. 

Grewal then comes to what he grandly calls the recent controversy, which appears 
to be all about McLeod; and finally to the extension of the controversy, which 
appears to be all about some new pupils of his. His long narrative is lucid, detailed 
and readable, although delivered in a rather flat tone of voice, and his summaries 
are invariably fair, but a closer reading will lead one to suspect that there was no 
debate, controversy or contest—simply because there is no problematic. There are 
only two or more ships that pass each other in the night. At the end of the exposi- 
tion, we discover that the work of W.H. McLeod ‘does not appear to introduce any 
new themes for discussion’, but is to be commended for his ‘rigorous and compre- 
hensive’ treatment (pp. 298f). 

Grewal makes a heroic effort to bring out the sense of three supposed themes: 
the faith of Guru Nanak versus the Guru Nanak of faith; the role of ideology versus 
environment or ethnicity in Sikh history; and an asseasment of the role of equality 
versus hierarchy in the Sikh social order, with the political issue of Sikh identity, 
its origin, function and future, lurking darkly somewhere in the background. On 
the very first theme, he is obliged to conclude, however, as regards the supposed 
contest between Daljeet Singh and McLeod, that ‘their contrast forbids a choice in 
favour of one to the exclusion of the other because their positions are complemen- 
tary’ (p. 147). Just so. Tickets to the match that never took place should therefore 
be returned at the office and the spectator's money will be suitably refunded. 

It is no use hanging about for another 150 pages of the same, that is, only to be 
told that ‘McLeod’s critics have little to say about the merit of his scholarly ven- 
ture’, but they merely insist that he is out to ‘belittle the Sikh faith in the eyes of the 
English-speaking people’ (Gurdev Singh); that, as evidence and explanation, the 
‘taste of political power made the Sikh Jat feel prouder than the Rajput’ (Jagjit 
Singh); that Noel King (nightly) says that McLeod is obedient to the truth as seen 
from the view of the Enlightenment, in which everything said about Divinity and 
Revelation must be taken as a human artefact and explained in non-supernatural 
terms, and from which Grewal infers that ‘methodological atheism’ characterises 
the methods of ‘all rationalempirical research in the modern world’; or that the 
‘debate on all the old issues’, that is on Sikhism and the caste system, ‘has added 
only quantity’; and finally that the ‘controversy remains unresolved’ in regard to 
textual criticism (pp. 16, 166, 169, 205, 225, 234, 260, 281 and conclusion). 

The ghettos of Oriental area studies, alas, also have the unenlightened human 
characteristics of ethics and politics. Thus the editor of the India-US Abstracts of 
Sikh Studies, Chandigarh, felt gratified to report in 1996 that the social constructivist 
historian Oberoi had resigned from the Sikh chair at the University of British Co- 
lumbia, Vancouver, which had been endowed by the community, having failed to 
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fulfil its objectives (p. 227). Similarly, Gurtej Singh clearly felt that the Sikh iden- 
tity is today ‘seen by the most important political parties ın India as inconvenient’ 
(p. 229), but Grewal’s own blandness is not unsettled and he merely adds another 
50 pages of it to his landmark volume on the Sikhs of the Punjab under the imprint 
of the New Cambridge History of India, Vol. 2(3), (1990). 

With this scholarly achievement, the muddied and bloodied waters of Sikh studies 
have retumed to their fountain of origin, whence, duly cleansed and sympathetically 
as well as scientifically recycled, they will no doubt begin again their accustomed 
journey of exploration and instruction. One trusts implicitly that in the process, 
incidentally, the two Bengalis, Indubhusan Banerjee and Niharranjan Ray, who 
have been denied their due recognition here, will surely receive justice from the 
British, that is in the next round of the cycle of knowledge that began in Oxford in 
1909, and was completed at Cambridge in 1990. 


J.P.S. Uberol 


Department of Sociology 
Delhi School of Economics 


MusuHiruL Hasan, ed., Islam, Communities and the Nation: Muslim Identities in 
South Asia and Beyond, New Delhi, Manohar, 1998, pp. 530. 


The aim of this volume is to problematise the notion of a coherent ‘Muslim iden- 
tity’, and to demonstrate that the present community conflicts in India and Yugo- 
slavia are not the result of an inevitable clash between unified Islamic, Christian 
and Hindu civilisations. The 18 empirical chapters, therefore, present evidence of 
the tremendous historical and regional diversity of Islamic traditions, as well as 
the ways in which this diversity has come under increasing threat from politicians 
who wish to restrict the definition of the millat in order to advance their own 
agendas. 

The quality of the articles is generally high, though the pieces on Yugoslavia 
(by Ivekovic, Kumar, Clayer and Popovic) tend to be descriptive, and thus sit 
uneasily with the more analytical pieces on Indian history. Several of the chapters 
on South Asia are especially informative. Shail Mayaram deconstructs the notion 
of ‘pure’ and ‘impure’ Muslim identities in her ethnographic analysis of the Meos 
of Mewat, who switch easily from discussing Puranic genealogies to highlighting 
their attachment to Muslim sects through Arabic—Persian modes of expression. 
Gail Minault describes how the women’s reform movements in the late nineteenth 
century used scripture and the Shariat in a way that not only improved the position 
of women but also restricted their ability to cross religious and cultural! traditions. 
Ian Copland throws new light on the politics of Partition by telling us why Nawab 
Hamidullah Khan of Bhopal changed from a liberal Congressman to a communal- 
ist in the mid-1940s. Rather than a deep commitment to the ‘two nation theory’, 
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Copland demonstrates how the Nawab's ultimate support for Jinnah reflected a 
pragmatic concern with safeguarding his position after the British withdrawal, and 
his fears about the growing number of Hindu princes who were ‘taking out insur- 
ance’ by aligning themselves with the Hindu Mahasabha. 

There are only a few points on which I disagree with the evidence presented in 
the chapters. Papiya Ghosh, in her piece on ‘Partition’s Biharis’, argues that the 
‘somewhat less intense’ character of the Hindi-Urdu conflict in pre-1947 Bihar 
was due to the fact that Muslim and Urdu culture and the Muslim League, were 
less well entrenched in Bihar than in UP. A more plausible interpretation, it seems 
to me, is that the less intense nature of the conflict in Bihar was the result of the 
already well-established conflict between Hindu Bengali speakers and Hindi speakers 
over government jobs and political power. Mushirul Hasan argues that the 1995 
Shia—Sunni riots in Karachi and Lahore demonstrated the divisions among Mus- 
lims and are, therefore, ‘an indictment’ of the ‘two-nation’ theory. There are many 
ways of highlighting the weaknesses of the two-nation theory, but citing the 1995 
Shia—Sunni nots is surely not one of them. Proving that Muslims in an overwhelm- 
ingly Muslim Pakistan have their differences does not necessarily disprove the 
argument that Muslims in pre-Partition India allied with each other in order to 
protect themselves against what they saw as Hindu domination. Identities are multi- 
dimensional and oppositional, and they change over time, depending on which 
group dominates politics and the state. 

There are two broader questions raised by this book. First, can highlighting the 
diversity of the Muslim past really help to reverse the modern tendency towards 
portraying religious communities as solid, unified political forces? I doubt it, not 
least because, as some of the authors show, the diverse local and regional cultures 
portrayed in this book are becoming standard fare owing to political campaigns, 
the press, film and television. Second, there is the question of whether Hasan is 
correct when he argues that ‘Community-based politics, which is so often backed 
and sustained by political parties for electoral reasons, may yield short-term gains, 
but in the long run is not likely to produce any tangible benefits to the majority of 
poor, backward and impoverished Muslims.’ I share the editor’s distaste for reli- 
gious and ethnic mobilisation. But it seems less clear to me than it does to him that 
Muslims always lose through communal mobilisation. Did Muslims in UP, for 
example, gain more by voting for the ‘secular’ Congress in the 1950s and 1960s 
than for the ‘casteist’ Samajwadi Party in the late 1980s and 1990s? If an embrace 
of communal identities is always bad, why have Muslims in Kerala, who vote 
largely for communal parties, done better in terms of economic and social welfare 
than their counterparts in northern and western India? 


Steven Wilkinson 
Duke University 
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MusumuL Hasan, ed., Knowledge, Power & Politics—Educational Institutions in 
India, Delbi, Roli Books: Lotus collection, 1998, pp. 463. 


The title and the sub-title could easily, and perhaps profitably, have exchanged 
places. This collection of lucid and illuminating studies of a dozen prominent educa- 
tional institutions uses a genre usually found missing in the history of our education. 
While accounts which relate the evolution of education to constitutional and po- 
litical developments are many, those of its relation to socio-economic or ideo- 
logical aspects-are covered in a more general form. Yet the light that a micro-level 
presentation can throw on what actually happened to people, policies and ideas has 
its own special value, particularly when it is presented in relation to larger factors. 
This has been done by most of the contributors here. 

The editor’s own account of the Aligarh Muslim University seeks to correct the 
extremely communal ‘nursery of Pakistan’ image attributed to it by some. Baker’s 
piece on St Stephen’s College, Delhi delmeates the effort of the missionary enterprise 
to come to terms with the changing vicissitudes of Delhi itself, from primarily Urdu- 
Muslim upper-India town to a capital with its large influx of predominantly Punjabi 
migrants and the internal self-interrogation of its missionary qua pedagogic 
objectives. All this, as the college becomes the nursery of a contemporary elite 
set in a major metropolitan university with (at its peak) the highest academic stan- 
dards. Naheed E. Ahmad writing about Bombay’s Elphinstone dispels many as- 
sumed linkages between caste, poverty, learning and status in at least that part of 
Maharashtra, even as Sujit Mukherjee’s sad piece on Patna College, ‘The College 
by the River’ expresses feelingly the decline of what could have flowered into the 
same kind of excellence which Presidency College did, except that the contexts of 
the two were so different. 

We read about how Islamic scholars alternate between extreme assertions of 
theological and ideological purity and separatism, and a pragmatic compromise 
in the face of a non-Islamic majority community in the country. Jamal Malik is 
not as kind as Mushirul Hasan is to Aligarh when he develops the relation of 
Hadwa to Tabligh-i-Jamat for the not so literate Muslim. The rise of Christian 
Medical College, Vellore from humble beginnings to a full fledged co-educational 
speciality-based medical institute stands in some contrast. Although the primary 
urge here was service of the faith, it was done through healing and not faith itself. 
Again, as the funds required had to be raised from congregations in the USA, and 
the challenge was to keep up with a government here as well, the combinations of 
strategies and practices within and outside the institutions were correspondingly 
different. 

Accounts of Jamia Millia Islamia and Santiniketan are written with feeling and 
empathy. Jamia sought to combine not just Islam and Indian nationalism but a 
new pedagogy where the work/activity of everyday life and learning (as tradition- 
ally understood) mingle with each other. It went through fire in the aftermath of 
Pertition and helped forge new bonds among communities and with people. It 
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remained a small institution for a long time. Santiniketan’s and Sriniketan’s broader 
association with the neighbouring countryside and its people, their deep involve- 
ment with the creative inspiration of Tagore, are well brought out, as is their nation- 
wide attraction and influence. In both cases, what resulted was a leavening in the 
educational system, not new kinds of institutions or directions for the nation’s 
educational systems. This only illustrates that each educational system has a genetic 
imprint, as it were, a built-in inertia, a tendency to remain, in some fundamentals, 
the same, notwithstanding major socio-political forces outside or innovative- 
creative urges within institutions. 

In this context, the articles on Delhi University and Presidency College are strik- 
ingly distinctive illustrations of the typical institution. In one case, an endowment 
of an earlier epoch adjusts to the changing vicissitudes of British dominion. In the 
other, a whole major ‘renaissance’ expresses itself in an institution which also 
helped create it. Illustrated also are the (dis)continuities in the lives of institutions. 
Old Hindu College of the early nineteenth century was changed to Presidency in 
1855. Its phases of growth of teaching, research and academic excellence, as well 
as political and social turbulence are sketched out in some detail and with much 
historical understanding. The contestation of the impenal with the national is defini- 
tive. Clearly visible 1s the emergence of world-class institutions within the con- 
fines of the Empire. The emergence of a high-quality women’s college, Indraprastha, 
at Delhi is the only article on a purely womens’ institution in the volume. It illustrates 
the effort to combine generally prescribed roles of women with modern education, 
a continuing tradition, already a century old. 

Finally, the very first paper, Nonica Dutta’s ‘Subalternity of Education’, about 
gurukuls in rural south-east Punjab shows how the jat peasantry took traditional 
Arya Samaj educational ideas and institutions, and adapted them. The movement 
also represents a rural peasant group’s meandering route to the middle class. 

Mushirul Hasan’s collection—hopefully it will be followed by one more on educa- 
tional institutions in different regions of the subcontinent and among different social 
groups in our society—eaves the reader with a more vivid sense of what education 
was and what it did, in the last century and a half, to ideas and people in concrete 
institutional contexts and vice versa. In many contributions, verse and episode vividly 
capture developments. Taken as a whole, the course of education over the British 
period is sketched out with facility in this book. One misses, however, general 
theorisation, which could put the educational reality of modern India into sharper 
focus. Even the mtroduction is broadly in the same mode as most of the contribu- 
tions. But theorisation and conceptualisation on the grand scale was obviously not 
intended. For this, one has to turn elsewhere and to future works yet to be done. 
There are occasional inaccuracies, for example, a tol, a guru’s place for specialised 
instruction is described as a rural school (p. 116), along with some confusion about 
the Chairmanship of Zakir Hussain College (formerly Delhi College p. 134). 


Suresh Chandra Shukla 
New Delhi 
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Rocer Jarrery, ed., The Social Construction of Indian Forests, New Delhi/ 
Edinburgh, Manohar Publishers, Centre for South Asian Studies, 1998. 


Yearning for interdisciplinary light is more than academic theatrics in environ- 
mental studies. Ecosystems and people exist in often perilous mutuality, and human 
relationships with natural resources are constituted and controlled not only by 
policy and necessity but also by imagination and ritual. Jeffery’s anthology makes 
no claims to offer a comprehensive response to this interpretative imperative. Natural 
scientists’ voices are not represented here, but at least geographers, anthropolo- 
gists, sociologists and literary scholars are in productive conversation. While a 
number of its individual contributions are excellent, this slim volume’s greater 
value hangs on the interplay among them, and on the emerging multi-dimensional 
perspectives on some rather critical matters. Drawing from sources including fic- 
tion, historical records and current praxis, this book proposes and executes some 
genuinely helpful moves toward integrating humanistic and sociological perspec- 
tives on India’s ever diminishing forests. 

Jeffery, a sociologist himself, sets the agenda in his useful introduction: a need ` 
to understand ‘different visions of the forest’ (p. 15). What follows are eight rather 
diverse approaches. Although Jeffery has not clustered them specifically, it is easy 
to do so, following his order. The first two essays draw almost exclusively on 
literary sources (Dubiansky on Tamil Sangam poetry; Bhattacharya on Bengali 
novels). The next three are anthropological, and are based on fieldwork. All 
three trenchantly debunk the idealisation of folk ecological wisdom especially 
as it is so often decontextualised from specific peoples and localities. Kalam and 
Freeman both give particular attention to the phenomenon of sacred groves (Kalam 
in Coorg, Karnataka; Freeman in highland Malabar, Kerala); Linkenbach pro- 
vides a more general description of localised conceptions, uses and meanings of 
forested areas to villagers in Garhwal. The final three contributions to this volume 
are less theoretical, and more policy-oriented. Madsen illuminates a fascinating 
history of resource conflicts in Bharatapur’s Bird Sanctuary—the Keoladeo Na- 
tional Park, a World Heritage Site. Potter and Jewitt both discuss ‘joint forest 
management’ initiatives that have surged through many Indian states—on a new 
wave of hope—since the 1980s (Potter in Karnataka; Jewitt in Jharkhand). 

What themes cross-cut these diverse contributions? The Social Construction of 
Forests originated in a 1994 European conference panel conceived by Charles 
Malamoud whose classic essay ‘Village et Foret dans l’Idéologie de l'Inde 
Brabmanique’ is an acknowledged inspiration for several authors. Malamoud's 
work, based on Vedic texts, poses forest space as ‘the other of the village’ (‘Tautre 
du village’, p. 37). Bhattacharya’s’ illuminating chapter shows some of the ways 
in which modern fictions, not without political agendas, may greatly compli- 
cate Malamoud’s proposition. The theme of forest as alien, dangerous and power- 
ful runs through a number of other chapters. Freeman, for example, writes of 
Malabar that the ‘overwhelming sentiment’ expressed in songs for forest deities is 
‘not one of reverence or gratitude toward nature, but reflects struggle’. 
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All contributors who pay the topic any heed, as well as the editor, are grimly 
determined to drive the last nails into the coffin of romanticised indigenous har- 
mony with nature (whether tribal or Vedic), along with the notion that conserva- 
tion might be embedded in any religious traditions. Thus Kalam asserts that: 
“Though the general rhetoric in all circles. . . as regards discourses concerning the 
sacred groves is one of conservation and preservation, in practice, and at the prag- 
matic level, it is not true at all!’ (p. 52). 

Happily, the authors in Jeffery’s volume do more than critique an already aban- 
doned model. Their aim, as Jeffery states in his introduction, is to provide realistic 
descriptions of forest-dependent people and their wants. At the same time, most of 
these accounts retain an interest in expressive traditions surrounding forested areas. 
Linkenbach’s point that ‘The symbolic power of the forest also plays a constitu- 
tive role for the political and social integration of the community’ (p. 91) is one 
very important message——well sustained in all essays except, unfortunately, those 
concerned most directly with resource management policy. 

Another theme emerging here is an enormous variation in the politics of com- 
munity resource management across regions and through history. Freeman argues 
that in Kerala he found ‘no evidence’ of a ‘commons’, and that indeed there was a 
‘highly developed notion of forest and other natural resources being vested exclu- 
sively in high-caste big men’ dating back to pre-colonial times (pp. 62-63). In 
Garhwal, by contrast, according to Linkenbach, ‘forest is always a shared space: 
no community enjoys exclusive rights and access’ (p. 85). Yet, predictably com- 
mon to all regions and periods considered are conflicts between rural peoples who 
desire unlimited access to forest products, and a stete—local or national—which 
desires to control this access, whether for extractive profit or with an aim of 
sustainability. 

Jewitt’s conclusion that ‘the greatest potential for joint forest management seems 
to be in villages where local people are both aware of and willing to tackle the 
problem of forest decline’ (p. 167) may sound absurdly obvious, but to discover 
just what factors make local people thus aware and willing is increasingly urgent. 
Jeffery’s volume is well worth reading in that it provides multiple clues, if no 
certain answers. 


Ann Grodzins Gold 


Department of Religion 
Syracuse University 


. Mary E. Jonn and Janaxi Nair, eds, A Question of Silence: The Sexual Economies 
of Modern India, New Delhi, Kali for Women, 1998, pp. 412. 


The contributions to this volume focus on the different sites where sexuality as an 
object has been constituted. In the introduction to the collection, the authors look at 
processes of modernity and the influence of feminism on the research into issues 
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surrounding sexuality. Using a Foucauldian perspective, they locate sexuality in 
different sets of discourses such as demography, social reform and ‘anthropological 
investigations into forms of marriage and family’. In addition, it is in the sphere of 
law and the media that research into and discussions of sexuality have been pro- 
duced. 

From an anthropological perspective, there are two crucial essays. One by Prem 
Chowdhry examines the occurrences of inter- and intra-caste marriages in rural 
north India and the ensuing violence which comes as a punishment for infringe- 
ment of permitted marriage alliances. She locates the control of female sexuality 
at the centre of these acts of violence. In another essay, Kalpana Ram analyses 
constructions of the female body through mterviews with women at different stages 
of the life cycle in a fishing village in Tamil Nadu. She locates these articulations 
within anthropological discourses on Dravidian kinship and Christian discourses 
surrounding sexuality (her informants are primarily Christian). It comes through 
clearly that notions of shame, honour and chastity are central in organising women’s 
own understanding of their bodies. 

Three of the essays take a historical perspective on the issue. Kumkum Roys’ 
essay on the Kamasutra looks at the constitution of the text within its social con- 
text. She also traces its transformations in subsequent texts, in translations, and in 
contemporary discourses. Samita Sen examines the codification and implementa- 
tion of laws around marriage and employment contracts in colonial Bengal. She 
argues that in cases where the two came into conflict (especially in cases of women’s 
migration for purposes of employment) the marriage contract was given priority. 
The essay records the way in which colonial laws served to further the patriarchal hold 
that fathers and husbands held over their daughters and wives, and the interplay 
between customary rights and codified laws. In the essay on birth-control debates 
in early twentieth-century Tamil Nadu, S. Anandhi traces out the complexities of 
these debates and their framing of notions of sexuality. 

V. Geetha’s essay focuses on the phenomenon of domestic violence or as she 
calls it ‘woman battering that takes place within the family’. Listening to women’s 
stories of these experiences and providing them support within the space of a 
feminist group, she attempts to work towards an understanding of violence, mas- 
culinity and femininity, desire, and the erotic. She argues that violence is linked 
intimately to desire and conjugal love, and must not be seen merely as its nega- 
tive aspect. 

Other essays examine critiques espoused in the media, in literature, and through 
culture to examine how sexuality is articulated, constituted and revealed in differ- 
eat sites and spaces. (Ravi Vasudevan’s essay on Bombay cinema, Uma Chakravarti’s 
on the television serial ‘Chanakya’ and Susie Tharu’s on Gujarati journalist and 
writer Saroj Pathak). U. Vindhya analyses the writings of the Chalam (a Telegu 
writer of the early twentieth century) who wrote passionately about women’s op- 
pression, female subjectivity and sexuality. He located sexuality both as the space 
of women’s oppression and liberation. Vindhya takes up his wntings and exam- 
ines them from the perspective of contemporary feminist debates. 
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Mary John in her essay argues for a broadening of the field of social science 
research into sexuality and examines the disparate connections that exist between 
the different levels and ways in which it can be analysed. She examines advertise- 
ments and the Miss World beauty pageant to bring out linkages between visual 
representations, globalisation, and the production of images of the sexual and erotic. 
She asks us to be vigilant about making any simplistic assumptions about changes 
occurring in these different spheres. 

Tejaswini Niranjana explores the construction of the female subject and sexual- 
ity through an analysis of notions of nationalism, citizenship and modernity in the 
Caribbean, where there is a large Indian immigrant population. She examines the 
period of indentured emigration when Indians came to work in the plantations. 
The debates of the time centred on the purity of Indian womanhood and the need 
to preserve this in the face of the reality of the life of women migrants. Interest- 
ingly, she links this analysis to current debates on female sexuality among Indians 
in Trinidad in order to arrive at an understanding of the ‘national-modern in India 
from an unfamiliar angle’. 

The patriarchal ideologies underpinning the construction of womens’ bodies 
and sexuality are brought out clearly in all the essays. Patriarchy cannot be located 
merely in its straightforward manifestations, but must be seen as constituted in 
several sets of discourses that may, at first glance, not be linked to women’s sexu- 
ality. What is illuminating is the manner in which sexuality is present in these 
various discursive sites even as it is constructed as under-represented. The volume 
provides us with insightful commentaries on contemporary issues and debates re- 
garding sexuality by focusing on different instances where it presents itself in the 
social body. The essays also make clear the centrality of sexuality in the constitu- 
tion of notions of tradition, modernity, nationhood and vice versa. The volume 
traverses a wide variety of academic disciplines and discursive sites to provide 
very important interventions into contemporary debates on sexuality in the social 
sciences. 


Kalpana Viswanath 


Department of Sociology 
Delhi University 


Om Prakash, European Commercial Enterprise in Pre-colonial India: The New 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. II (5), Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Preas, 1998, pp. 377. 


Well-entrenched notions of history often acquire a life of their own after argu- 
ments that originally created them have begun to dissipate. One such notion is that 
in pre-colonial India, history was created either by the actions of the Mughal Le- 
viathan, or the politico-administrative manoeuvrings of the few remaining sultan- 
ates and peripheral kingdoms that escaped its powerful grip. The expanding 
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commercial activities of European traders and trading companies in the subcont- 

nent were not always recognised as an important part of pre-colonial history. Very 

often, European commercial activity in India came to be seen as the beginning of 
colonialism and not as a remarkable extension of a worldwide network of western 
sea-borne trade to pre-colonial India that took place much earlier. European Com- 

mercial Enterprise in Pre-colonial India, as part of the New Cambridge History of 
India series, secures, for the trading activities of Europeans in pre-colonial India, 

a more prominent place in historical discourse in the country. 

The author traces, in great detail, the fortunes of the European trading compa- 
nies in India over a period of three centuries. Because of its very nature, the study 
of long-distance commercial enterprise in South Asia is placed in the larger con- 
text of the Indian-Ocean trade. To begin with, the well-known story of the arrival 
of the Portuguese and their role in Indian and intra-Asian trade is recounted. What 
is particularly interesting is the argument that in the face of Portuguese competi- 
tion, Indian merchants evolved successfully, in the Bay of Bengal, an ‘alternative 
network of trade’ that was of an ‘anti-Portuguese character’ (p. 71). While Portu- 
guese trade followed ‘lines defined by the pre-existing commercial system’ (p. 51), 
the later involvement of the VOC in the intra-Asian trade arose from deliberate 
calculations by company officials that profits accruing from such trade were con- 
siderable. Though the directors of the Dutch East India Company failed to provide 
adequate resources, the Dutch traders successfully established a highly profitable 
cycle of trade connections that ultimately made the VOC the major European trad- 
ing company engaged both in intra-Asian trade and in transporting goods to Europe. 

Om Prakash relates the commerce of the subcontinent to the intricate exchange 
of goods in South-east Asia, the procurement of bullion in the Far East and the 
movement of merchandise through different routes in the Middle East and around 
the Cape of Good Hope. By connecting all this with the politics and economics of 
the European trading companies in their respective countries, the author adds to 
the impressive time period of the book an equally remarkable spatial dimension. 

The largest chapter in the book dwells upon the political and economic dimen- 
sions of trade conducted by Europeans in India. It describes the nature of mer- 
chandise carried to Europe, the ‘absence of coercion’ in their relationship with 
Indian rulers and the establishment of factories. Also discussed are the implica- 
tions that superior European naval power and the resulting control of the seas had 
for Indian states and for the emergence of coastal cities in India. Underlying all 
this expanding commercial activity was a well developed ‘economic infrastruc- 
ture’ in the subcontinent that European traders utilised skilfully to penetrate the 
Indian economy. Their remarkable understanding of different Asian markets en- 
abled them to profit by carrying a variety of Indian goods to different regions of 
Asia. 

The two centuries between 1600 and 1800 are seen by the author as consisting 
of three phases in so far as the struggle for domination between European com- 
mercial concerns in India is concerned. In the chapters covering the first two phases 
of Dutch domination (1600-80), and the competition posed by the English and 
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French (1680-1740), the activities of the VOC and Dutch private traders are covered 
in considerable detail. Despite the author’s statement at the beginning, that ‘the 
story has been woven around the trading operations of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany’, it does come as a surprise to see that 29 of the 36 pages of the former 
chapter, and 27 of the 57 pages in the latter chapter are devoted to the Dutch 
company. It is in the third phase, marked by the ‘supremacy of the English East 
India Company’ (1740-1800), that the political and economic fortunes of the En- 
glish in India are described at some length. Simultaneous to the growing domin- ` 
ation of the English Company in India between the 17603 and 1780s, was the 
increasingly important role that English private trade came to play in the eastward 
trade with China and Malaya. 

Towards the end, the author examines the impact of European trade on the 
Indian economy. He argues that the growing demand for Indian goods led to ‘a 
fuller utilisation of existing productive capacity and an increase over time in the 
capacity itself’; that there also occurred ‘an expansion in income, output and em- 
ployment’ (p. 315). He also suggests that the benefits of trade ‘percolated all the 
way down’. That it was only with the establishment of English supremacy, their 
acquisition of monopolistic control and the consequent onset of an unequal rela- 
tionship that Indian merchants and artisanal groups came to be placed in a disad- 
vantaged position is now a part of given wisdom, and this argument is duly 
reasserted. 

Two principal ideas run through the book and are supported by a wealth of 
detail. One is the exceptionally strong position of India in the complicated net- 
work of global trade that emerged, and expanded, during this period primarily due 
to the ventures of European entrepreneurs. The second is the dominance of the 
Dutch East India Company in Indian and Asian trade until a dramatic turn of events 
in Bengal placed the English in an advantageous position. This book is certainly 
an Impressive study of ‘European commercial enterprise’, but its connection with 
some important aspects (particularly the political economy) of pre-colonial India 
is at times tenuous. The impact of European commercial activities, Om Prakash 
concludes, was that they 


led to a substantial increase in the supply of money in the country. The growing 
level of monetization in the economy, in turn, facilitated reform measures such 
as the growing conversion of the land revenue demand from kind into cash, 
which led to a further increase in market exchange and trade. The growing 
availability of precious metals in the system also helped the rise of banking 
firms, and generally became an important factor in facilitating the expansion of 
the Mughal empire. 


` Though the logic of the argument is persuasive, conclusive evidence to support it 
18 limited. Moreover, the same set of reasons could just as easily be used to explain 
the fragmentation of the Mughal Empire and the emergence of strong regional 
states. A book, in order to describe convincingly the impact of European trade on 
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pre-colonial India, would not only have to probe the commercial activities of trad- 
ing concerns but situate itself more clearly in the political economy(ies) of the 
subcontinent. 


Chetan Singh 


Department of History 
Himachal Pradesh University, Shimla 


SuMATH! Ramaswamy, Passions of the Tongue: Language Devotion in Tamil India, 
1891—1970, California, University of California Press, 1997, pp. 303. 


The emergence and development of Tamil nationalism from the closing decades 
of the nineteenth century, and its unique texture and trajectory has formed the 
subject of considerable inquiry and critical research. The polarisation of Brahmin 
and non-Brahmin identities, the assertion of Dravidian self-respect articulated 
through language, passions for which reached unprecedented heights leading to 
instances of individual self-immolation, and the later shifts in the ideological pos- 
ture of the DMK government have been analysed from multiple perspectives. 
Anglo-American scholarship of the late 1960s and 1970s, notably the works of 
David Washbrook and Christopher Baker, locates the roots of non-Brahmin dis- 
sent and alienation in the context of structural changes in the economy and trans- 
formation in the administrative complex of the colonial state. Thus the emergence 
of a non-Brahmin movement is seen essentially in terms of competing claims for 
power and status and factional rivalries that worked themselves out in various 
site including within the early Congress. Eugene Irschik’s work attempted in part 
to introduce the role of ideology and intellectual antecedents of non-Brahmanism 
that was as much a psychological reaction to caste oppression as it was a conscious 
exercise in caste-based mobilisation against Brahmin hegemony. More recently, 
we have the work of V. Geetha and V. Rajadorai who argue as insiders and 
capture the dynamism of non-Brahmin ideology as it was produced, publicised 
and practiced in as far as the politics of actual governance permitted. Sumathi 
Ramaswamy’s work, a critical addition to the existing scholarship, goes even further 
and locates the centrality of language in the drama of Tamil nationalism, of its 
corporeality in the emerging movement for separatism and revival. Tamil was not 
just the language of protest that was seized by non-Brahmins in their crusade against 
Brahmin domination, nor was it the only route to empowerment; it was a deep 
fount of passion and attachment that produced at once an elaborate discourse of 
love, labour and loyalty, and at the same time exhorted men to lay down their lives 
in its cause. It is her contention that the discourses of love, labour and loyalty that 
developed around Tamil from the latter decades of the nineteenth century cannot 
be encapsulated within the larger narrative of language nationalism and can be 
understood better in the framework of a new analytic that she calls ‘language 
devotion’. The exaltation of Tamilparru or devotion to Tamil was an enduring 
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motif that was replicated in the myriad discourses that were produced by its speak- 
ers in their engagement with colonial and post-colonial modernity. What emerges 
from her analytic is the fact that Tamilparru involved multiple imaginings, often 
at variance with one another, and therefore, did not stand for a homogenised com- 
munity of worshippers ready to shake off enslavement. The relevance of this his- 
torical contingent in the context of contemporary political alignments and rhetoric 
in Tamilnadu is only too obvious. 

In analysing the discursive history of Tamil from about the 1890s, Ramaswamy 
identifies a network of competing projects that aimed at establishing foundational 
principles for social reform, identity formation and political empowerment. The 
search for foundational tenets invariably brought publicists face to face with reli- 
gion and tradition, perceived as sites outside the ambit of the colonial state and as 
the much needed panacea for the redemption of the suffering multitude. In Tamil 
country, this assumed an even more complex dimension in the context of the popular 
appeal of Saiva Siddhantam, celebrated as the true religion of the Tamils and one 
that had been sidelined by Aryan Brahmins. Taking advantage of the facilities of 
new technologies of printing and publishing, early non-Brahmin publicists, set out 
to identify themselves as the true torchbearers of Tamil culture and religion and 
chose to spearhead their campaign through the use of Tamil, as distinct from San- 
skrit, the marker of Brahmin privilege and domination. Closely following the reli- 
gious project was that of recasting the identity of the Dravidian/Tamil category. 
Opposing the Orientalist construction of the glorious Aryan heritage, the devotees 
asserted that Indian civilisation owed a lot, if not all, to Tamil and Tamil culture. 
Exalting in their possession of one of the oldest language groups and contesting 
the Sudra epithet, high caste non-Brahmins sought to recast their history in ear- 
nest. 

These projects were by no means carried on by exclusive categories; there were 
Brahmin enthusiasts for neo Saivism, equally there were non-Brahmin publicists 
for the cause of Indianism that was concerned with the liberation of India and 
indeed, with glossing over internal differences and contradictions to concentrate 
on the struggle against the English-speaking colonial. All of these projects tumed 
to Tamil as the language of definition and protest, and in the process whipped up 
an extraordinary passion for the language itself, investing it with a life that com- 
manded a battle-like fervour from its speakers. It is the identification of this inex- 
plicable phenomenon that makes Ramaswamy’s work so striking. Tamil language, 
always divine, had yet again to be ‘re-divinised’, classicised, and eventually 
Dravidianised. The process was a long and complex one bringing many partici- 
pants of varying loyalties together; until the most radical of them, the Dravidian 
ideologues, sought to envision a community of Tamil devotees whose commit- 
ment was not only to Tamil, but specifically to a Tamil visualised in the form of 
Tamiltay or mother, the womb and tongue of the nation they were striving for. 
Dravidianism’s fundamental agenda was to establish the absolute pre-eminence of 
Tamil in all spheres of life and being, and to ensure that devotion to the language 
and its community was not diluted by other passions such as the Indian nation, 
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Hindu gods or even individual devotees and their families. And yet its principal 
leader Periyar, was the greatest anti-devotee, for, he resisted bemg absorbed into 
the ranks of the devout and refused to see Tamil as anything else but a modern, 
tool for communication. What is emphasised time and again in the course of the 
compelling, even if complex, narrative is the fact that language devotion as a famil- 
iar motif in nationalist activity and identity mobilisation is produced under spe- 
cific historical conditions and is subject to change and negotiation. Equally, the 
mystical power of the language over its speakers is also limited; it is ideologically 
produced and historically contingent. What remains unexplained is the unique- 
ness of the Tamil experience, the individuation of the Tamil historical encounter 
that produced a particular passion for the tongue as well as a certain militancy of 
devotion. One needs to recall here that it was in Tamil country, in particular, that 
Bhakti was somewhat violent in its expression, that gruesome modes of devotion 
(Kannappanayanar for instance) identified the religious and cultural milieu, and 
that power of language was celebrated so systematically and regularly. The pre- 
science of devotion was already a well-experienced phenomenon that could be in- 
voked again and again and was, therefore, not entirely a construction of contingency. 
Further, there is no mention of the ramifications of the Tamil Zsai movement that 
generated a wide range of debates among patrons, littérateurs and performing art- 
ists, many of whom validated the claims of Tamil to divinity and modernity, and 
took a position against Hindi in the language agitation that followed. However, 
this was not necessarily implicit devotion or unquestioning obedience to the Tamil 
tay and very often the rhetoric of devotion collapsed once the initial enthusiasm 
for an ali Tamil Katcheri or for a self-conscious projection of the real Awravanci 
(a genre in dance drama) waned. 


Lakshmi Subramanian 


Department of History 
Calcutta University 


BHARATI Ray and APARNA Basu, eds, From Independence Towards Freedom Since 
1947, New Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1998, pp. 248. 


The discipline of women’s studies has produced prolific scholarship over the past 
few decades, The contributions have come from diverse social science disciplines 
and in some cases even from the natural sciences (feminist studies of science and 
technology). In India, the social reform and nationalist struggles in the early part 
of this century led to questioning of social structures, and the ‘woman question’ 
was posed ın distinctive ways. In the mid-seventies there was a resurgence of the 
women’s movement in India, both with the 1975 UN Declaration of the year and 
decade of women, and with the pioneenng study, Towards Equality which focused 
on the fact that women still suffered from discrimination in several spheres. This 
phase coincided with the development of women’s studies in universities. 
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This book seeks to review the status, position and representation of women in 
several fields such as education, law, media, political institutions and the like. 
Many of the contributors are women who have been pioneers in their areas and 
have contributed to the discipline for over 15-20 years. Most of them have also 
been involved in the women’s movement and thus write from a hands-on perspec- 
tive. The book is not aimed only at an academic audience, but at anyone who 18 
interested in understanding the position of women in contemporary Indian society 
in the context of a changing environment. 

The essay on panchayati raj institutions by Bidyut Mohanty examines the 73rd 

Amendment to reserve 33 per cent of seats for women at all levels of this institu- 
tion. She looks at some of the micro studies that have assessed the impact of reser- 
vation and the nature of women’s participation in the panchayat raj. A mixed 
picture emerges. In some panchayati institutions, proxy women occupy the posi- 
tions, whereas in others it has led to a genuine empowerment of women. She docu- 
ments that women have to work under very difficult conditions in most of the 
cases. 
Mukul Mukherjee explores the different aspects of women’s work and its dis- 
tinctive features. In addition to an examination of women’s work within the home 
and outside, the organised and unorganised sectors, the essay also looks at the 
nature of state intervention, and at how new technologies and the new economic 
policies have affected patterns of women’s employment. Ela Bhatt, the founder of 
SEWA (Self Employed Women’s Association) traces its history, growth and out- 
reach. SEWA is considered to be a success story in terms of organising women 
workers within the informal sector. 

In another essay, Leela Visaria analyses the population and demographic status 
of India from a gender sensitive perspective. The focus of the essay is on the 
declining population of women and the negative sex ratio in India. She examines 
the regional variations, posits some explanations for the deficit of women in the 
population, and concludes that discrimination against girls exists at all levels. 

Two essays focus on the law and its influence on the family and on women’s 
rights. Lotika Sarkar scrutinises the Hindu Marriage and Succession Acts and the 
reforms that have been implemented. Zoya Hasan examines the debate on legal 
reforms in the context of Muslim women. Here, she engages with the debates on 
the Uniform Civil Code and those that arose at the time of the Shah Bano case. 

The essay by Aparna Basu looks at the different processes that have been used 
in implementing education for women in India since independence. She examines 
the formal education system and its shortcomings, as well as the initiatives that 
have taken place in informal education (for example, the Total Literacy Move- 
ment and the Mahila Samakhya Project). Mrinal Pande does a review of the issues 
involved in the portrayal and participation of women in the electronic media. 

In an essay on the women’s movement, Vina Mazumdar and Indu Agnihotri 
provide an analysis of the issues that the movement has taken up in the past 50 
years and examine the context within which these issues have arisen and been 
addressed. They argue that the current trends of globalisation and fundamentalism 
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have had an impact on the movement and have influenced the issues addressed by 
the movement. In addition, the authors also look at the specificities of the move- 
ment in India in terms of its domain of activities. There exists a wide diversity of 
groups that come under the umbrella of the movement which naturally leads to 
different arena of activities, strategies and modes of protests. It is a testimony to 
the strength of the movement that these differences co-exist and that dialogue 
continues. ; 

Two of the essays focus on cultural rather than on material or ideological issues. 
They stand apart from the others but serve the purpose of giving a wider perspec- 
tive on the position of women in contemporary society. One essay by Tapati Guha- 
Thakurta traces the development of women artists and their recognition in 
professional circles. She examines the oeuvre of women artists starting with Amrita 
Shergil and ends with the works of the more contemporary artists: Naturally, she 
engages in the debate on the influence of gender in the creation of art. There is also 
the issue of the relative absence of women artists in the history of art. The essay 
looks at the place of women artists in the different schools and trends of art. 
Nabaneeta Dev Sen explores women’s folk traditions from different regions and 
languages in the rendering of the Ramayana. She delineates certain recurring themes 
and motifs. In songs, women sing of topics that are not necessarily central to the 
narrative, but which are close to their lives, such as Sita’s birth, abduction, preg- 
nancy, abandonment and childbirth. She concludes that Sita remains the role model 
for Indian women as they can empathise with and share her pain and sacrifice. 

All the essays in the volume are written in a non-academic style and thus can 
reach a wide audience. But from a scholarly pomt of view the essays are unequal, 
with some containing very little analysis. Its value thus lies in bringing together 
the main issues surrounding the status and position of women in contemporary 
society. 


Kalpana Viswanath 


Department of Sociology 
Delhi University 


MRINALINI SINHA, Colonial Masculinity: The ‘Manly Englishman’ and the ‘Effemi- 
nate Bengali’ in the Late Nineteenth Century, New Delhi, Kali for Women, 
1997. 


Mrinalini Sinha’s work, Colonial Masculinity, is essentially a closely argued trea- 
tise, focusing on four important moments of the nineteenth century, the Ibert Bill 
Controversy (1883—84), the Native Volunteer Movement (1885—86), the Public 
Service Commission (1886-87) and the Age of Consent Controversy (1891). 
The first three chapters provide a systematic foray mto understanding how the 
British co-opted Indians into colonial rnle—magisterial, army and administrative 
posts are discussed, including the manner of their attainment and the mode of their 
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distribution. Most interesting perhaps are the disputes arising from the question of 
whether Indians are fit to govern, to ‘do justice’ or to engage in territorial protec- 
tion. During the height of the Ibert Bill Controversy, heated debates appeared in 
the press. If Indians were patriarchal, unjust in the confines of the family, and 
violent to their womenfolk, why would they be fair in their dealings with British 
men and women? The final chapter of the book deals with the rights of child 
brides, and debates the age of consummation, law court cases, and the distinction 
between rape and the natural rights of husbands, discussions made familiar by the 
writings of Tanika Sarkar and Uma Chakravarti. What Mrinalini Sinha offers is a 
deft weaving of these four litigational moments in nineteenth-century colonial 
India to provide an understanding of gender and patriarchy as influenced by race. 
caste, region and nationalism. “Colonial masculinity’ is really about the ‘other’, 
the effeminate Bengali, rendered dissolute and incompetent, by the gaze of the 
Macaulayite imagination. 

One is often suspicious about reviews written by friends, colleagues and super- 
visors, and Sinha has been blessed by many such notices. However, the book sur- 
vives back-clapping good intentions and incredibly turgid prose by the wealth of 
its ideas. 


Susan Visvanathan 
Centre for the Study of Social Systems 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Of Related Interest 


Capital Accumulation and Women's Labour in 
| Asian Economies 


PETER CUSTERS 


.. the book is an important contribution towards the understanding of the 
unorganised sector.. . the book is a welcome addition. What is note-worthy ls 
that instead of superimposing western concepts on Asian situations, the author 
critically assesses and evaluates them, a lesson which many of our scholars and 
activists need to learn 


+ Social Action ẹ 
The massive data and the study of the changing nature of this category of workers 


makes the book of special interest for all those involved in women’s studies and 
social movements. 


+ The Observer of Business and Politics ¢ 


Drawing on extensive data concerning the labour conditions of women workers 
and peasant women, this book provides a theoretical interpretation of the rapidly 
chahging economic conditions in contemporary Asia and their consequences for 
women. 


Offering a wide-ranging overview of the processes of agrarian modernization 
and their impact on rural women, Peter Custers discusses themes such as the 
commercialization of production, and feminist interpretations of the spread of 
high-yielding varieties of seeds in combination with agrochemical inputs in India. 
With its strong theoretical framework, supported by massive amounts of data, 
this important book will interest all those involved in women’s studies, social 
movements, economics, sociology, and social and economic theory. 
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Hindu women, Muslim men: Cleavages in 
shared spaces of everyday life, United 
Provinces, c. 1890-1930* 


Charu Gupta 


School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London 


In the writings of Hindu publicists! in the colonial United Provinces (henceforth 
UP), women featured—as in most debates on socio-religious reforms and recon- 
stitution of patriarchies—in significant ways. Although women were sometimes 
party to the codes of behaviour suggested, the regulations largely implied control 
of women by men, and of lower classes by the higher classes. With increasing 
assertions of religious community identities, gender issues and the regulating of 
women became a further means of defining and contributing to sharper divisions 
between Hindus and Muslims. This essay is concerned with the all-out attempts 
made by Hindu pamphleteers and campaigners especially to keep Hindu women ~ 
away from Muslim men, as well as from symbols, customs and culture perceived 
as ‘Muslim’.? These attempts reached a peak in the 1920s, when the ‘abduction’ of 


“acknowledgements: I am grateful to Professor Peter Robb, Prem Chowdhry and Jeremy Seabrook 
for their comments on earlier drafts of this ‘essay. A brief version of the essay was presented 
at a conference on ‘Ideas and Institutions in Twentieth-Century India’ held at the University 
of Cambridge on 7 November 1998. 


'T have used the term ‘publicists’ throughout this essay to signify those who used the public media 
to promulgate a particular ‘Hindu’ point of view, and through their speeches, meetings and wntings, 
asserted community differences and communal antagonisms, Many of them were influenced by, or 
were members of, the Arya Samaj, but it also includes some Sanatan Dharmists, Hindu Mahasabha 
activists, Hindi literatl, Congress members and leaders of various caste associations 

? There have been meaningful works on the relationship between women and the Hindu Right in 
present-day India Seo Amrita Basa, ed., Bulletin of Concerned Astan Scholars, VoL 25{4), 1993; 
Tanika Sarkar and Urvashi Butala, eds, Women and the Hindu Right: A Collection of Essays, Delhi, 
1995; Kamla Bhasin, Ritu Menon and Nighat Said Khan, eds, Against All Odds: Essays on Women, 
Religion and Development from India and Pakistan, Delhi, 1994; Zoya Hasan, od., Forging 
Identities: Gender, Communities and the State in India, Delhi, 1994; Kumar] Jayawardena aod 
Malathi de Alwis, eds, Embodied Violence: Communalising Women's Sexuality in South Asta, 
Delhi, 1996. However, very few have dealt with the colonial period before Partition. 
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Hindu women became one of the key factors polarising Hindu-Muslim politics, 
and arguments in favour of widow remarriage took on new contours and shapes, 
targeting Muslims and expressing an anxiety over declining Hindu numbers. Not 
only any intimate liaison but also day-to-day interactions with Muslims were per- 
ceived as a serious threat to the Hindu patriarchal order. My interest here is to 
emphasise how ‘everyday’ life was a significant arena of assertions, leading to a 
new set of instructions for Hindu women, produced out of fantasies and anxieties 
about their relations with Muslim men.’ The essay is concerned more with an 
analysis of the discourse and campaign of the Hindu publicists, and an account of 
the publicity and attitudes it implied, and thus offers hints and speculations, but no 
definite conclusions about actual consequences. 

The daily social intercourse between Hindus and Muslims, the relative malle- 
ability and fuzziness of religious and cultural boundaries in late eighteenth- and 
early nineteenth-century India, and the growing fractures in this arena in the later 
period have been the subject of much interest and debate.‘ It has also been argued 
that many earlier. symbiotic activities had their basis in popular culture and in the 
sharing of rituals, beliefs, practices and festivals. Richard Eaton in his thought 
provoking study remarks: 


To understand premodem Bengali society on its own terms requires suspend- 
ing the binary categories typical of modern observers. . . . Instead of visualizing 
two separate and self-contained social groups, Hindus and Muslims, participat- 
ing in rites in which each stepped beyond its ‘natural’ communal boundaries, 
one may see instead a single undifferentiated mass of Bengali villagers who, in 
their ongoing struggle with life’s usual tribulations, unsystematically picked 
and chose from an array of reputed instraments—a holy man here, a holy river 
there—in order to tap superhuman power.° 


? I am aware that there are other dimensions that need to be looked at, for example the relationship 
between Muslim women and Hmdu men, and bow imter-religious gender relationships were per- 
ceived by Muslims. While this can be the subject of a separate essay, my empirical evidence also 
suggests that in this period, especially from 1920s onwards, it was Hindus who used the woman’s 
body in multiple and aggreasive ways to sharpen communal boundaries. See P.K. Datta, ““Abduc- 
tions” and the Constellation of a Hindu Communal Bloc in Bengal of the 19208, Studies in History 
(hereafter SIH), Vol. 14(1), 1998, pp. 37-38; Cham Gupte, ‘Articulating Hindu Masculmity and 
Femininity. Shuddhi and Sangathan Movements in United Provinces in the 1920s’, Economic and 
Political Weekly (hereafter EPW), Vol. 33(13), 28 March 1998, pp. 727-35. 

* Many studies of different regions have pointed this out. For Bengal, see Asim Roy, The Islamic 
Syncretic Tradition in Bengal, Princeton, 1983, pp. 207-48; Richard M. Eaton, The Rise of Islam in 
the Bengal Frontier, 1204-1760, Berkeley, 1993, pp. 269-315. For South India, see Susan Bayly, 
Saints, Goddesses and Kings: Muslims and Christians in South Indian Soctety 1700-1900, Cam- 
bridge, 1992, pp. 73-86, 115-50, 203-15; for Punjab, see Harjot Oberoi, The Construction of Reli- 
gious Boundaries: Culture, Identity and Diversity in the Sikh Tradition, Delhi, 1994, pp. 130-203. 
Also see Richard M. Eaton, Siyis of Bijapur 1300-1700- Social Roles of Sufis in Mediaeval India, 
Princeton, 1978, pp. 89-105, 243-306; Aziz Ahmad, Studies in Islamic Culture in the Indian 
Environment, Oxford, 1964, pp. 157-66; Rasheeduddin Khan, ed., Composite Culture of India 
and National Integration, Simla, 1987, p. 36. 

5 Eaton, The Rise of Islam, p. 281. 
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Terms like ‘syneretism’ have often been used to describe this mixing. Some recent 
scholars have expressed reservations over the use of such terms as they already 
assume the existence of mutually exclusive entities and discrete traditions that are 
melded through cultural contact. Vijay Prashad argues that in Punjab, religion was 
not syncretic but historically diverse and popular.® Shail Mayaram prefers the term 
‘liminality’ as according to her, it suggests a potentially anti-structural question- 
ing of categorical identities and deliberately fuzzy boundaries.’ More recently, 
Amiya Sen has drawn a distinction between conscious syncretism and occasional 
eclectic borrowing." 

Regarding the medieval period in India, it has been said that ‘the composite 
culture in India originated in an environment of reconciliation, rather than refuta- 
tion, cooperation rather than confrontation, coexistence rather than mutual anni- 
hilation of the politically dominant strands.’ Another scholar asserts that the 
dominant picture of the eighteenth century is not of Hindus and Muslims formmg 
exclusive and antagonistic groups but of their co-operating in cultural life and social 
affairs.'° Romila Thapar stresses that in the past what appears to have been absent 
was the notion of a uniform, religious community, readily identified as Hindu." It 
has also been felt that pre-colonial society was too fragmented by sub-caste and 
local loyalties to have allowed larger religious allegiances to emerge.'? Sudipta 
Kaviraj emphasises that the fuzziness of boundaries in the pre-colonial period arose 
largely because traditional communities, unlike modern ones, were not enumer- 
ated. Some others who insist that supra-local religious identities did exist in pre- 
colonial India also acknowledge that they were most strongly developed among 
the privileged, largely to meet political ends at certain points of time, and that a 
much sharper articulation of these identities occurred only later." 


€ Vijay Prashad, "The Killing of Bala Shah and the Birth of Valmiki: Hinduisation and the Politics 
of Religion’, Indian Economic and Social History Review (hereafter JESHR), Vol. 32(3), 1995, 
pp. 287-325. a 

? Shall Mayaram, Resisting Regimes: Myth, Memory and the Shaping of a Musiim Identity, Delhi, 
1997, pp. 36-48. 

3 Amiya P. Sen, ‘Bhakti Paradigms, Syncretism and Social Restructuring in Kaliyuga: A 
Reappraisal of Some Aspects of Bengali Religious Culture’, SIH, Vol. 14(1), 1998, pp. 89-126. 

* Ratheeduddin Khan, ‘Composite Culture as a New National Identity’, in Khan, Composite 
Culture, p. 36. Also see H.K. Sherwani, ‘Cultural Synthesis in Medieval India’, Journal of Indian 
History (hereafter JIH}, VoL 41, 1963, pp. 239-59. 

© Mushiral Hesan, Nationalism and Communal Politics in India, 1885—1991, Delhi, 1991, pp. 4-5. 
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It is beyond the scope of this essay to examine levels of interaction between 
Hindus and Muslims in pre-colonial, pre-modern UP. It has been argued that the 
structural and cultural ties uniting the Hindu and Muslim nobility became particu- 
larly strong in early nineteenth-century Awadh where both groups came to form a 
single socio-economic class. As a result, Hindu—Muslim amity and cultural inter- 
action reached a sort of zenith. Elite Hindus mastered Persian, wore Mughal sherwanis, 
and worshipped at Shia shrines, while Muslim nobles celebrated the vernal Hindu 
festival of Holi and the Awadh nawab Wajid Ali Shah staged dance-dramas in 
which he himself played the role.of Krishna. Particularly influential on musical 
culture was the spread of syncretic devotional forms of worship, especially those 
associated with Sufism and Vaishnava Bhakti in north India.’* Due to pragmatic 
occupational needs, many of the Hindu clerical castes had mastered Indo-Persian 
revenue management. In the eighteenth and early nineteenth century, many north- 
Indian Hindus employed Persianised Urdu as their literary medium.” Some lower- 
caste Hindu families followed Muslim practices of cross-cousin marriages and burial 
in the eighteenth century.'* Further, seeing the explicit and minute list of instruc- 
tions issued by Hindu publicists in the period of study, it is possible to infer that in 
practices of everyday life, in networks of employment, leisure, eating habits, daily 
economic needs and so on, elements of sharing between Hindus and Muslims were 
more widespread. There were commonly held practices, values and codes of 
behaviour, in spite of differences and boundaries. A large number of Muslim mirasis, 
bhands (entertainers) and prostitutes were often invited to perform at Hindu mar- 
riages and festivals.” Many bangle-sellers were Muslims, their customers often 
- being Hindu women.” Dealings between Muslim weavers and Hindu merchants 
declined in the early twentieth century, as more Hindus became weavers and often 
started maintaining a segregated relationship.”! At Banaras, Muslim Aunjras (veg- 
etable sellers) sold vegetables in the famous sabzi market at Chaukhambe in Gudaulia, 
but they were ousted in the 1920s-30s, and replaced by Hindu vegetable sellers.” 
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As we will see later, a substantial number of Hindus, especially lower castes and 
women, participated in tazia worship, Muharram celebrations and visits to pirs. At 
the same time, there were various restrictions and divisions relating to commensal, 
food, purity-pollution, contractual and connubial practices. However, in most cases 
Muslims were treated at par with the untouchables by most caste Hindus.” Thus, 
ritual exclusions and commensal restrictions were not invested with notions of a 
boundary between religious communities. 

It is entirely possible that people shared beliefs and practices and interacted in a 
plural culture, but without effacing all differences of perspective, label and cus- 
tom. Moreover, sectarian divisions were not produced only with the coming of the 
British. Although Hindu and Muslim identities were not fixed or continuous over 
time, neither were they absent in pre-colonial times. Rather they were intermittent, 
occasionally flowering rather than in full bloom. Muzaffar Alam argues that in the 
medieval period, Hindus and Muslims shared activities in the public realm, even 
though they were segregated in the private realm.™ There were certain changes 
which fractured this sharing, even though it had its earlier limits, in the late nine- 
teenth and more so in the early twentieth century, as growing conflict between 
Hindus and Muslims became entrenched and institutionalised. Cultures are never 
homogeneous, but where there had once been recognisable Muslims and Hindus, 
rather than categories that encompassed all ‘Hindus’ and ‘Muslims’ by definition, 
now sharper and broader religious communities were being constructed. 

When looking at syncretic cultures and cleavages within them, most studies 
have tended to emphasise religious, ritual and/or festive practices. They have 
marginalised various other facets of ‘everyday life’—the economic, materia! and 
social dynamics of this interaction—which were equally crucial elements of these 
shared spaces. Combined with popular beliefs, the needs of daily life had their 
own internal logic, which created such interactive domains. Michel de Certeau 
highlights the importance of everyday life and practices, like reading, talking, 
walking, dwelling and cooking, which should not be treated merely as an obscure 
background of social activity.” Alf Ludtke, while delineating the history of every- 
day life, stresses the importance of investigating the material circumstances of 
daily existence at work, at home and at play, and exploring social history in its 
experimental and subjective dimensions.” Agnes Heller argues that on the plane 
of the person, our everyday life depicts the reproduction of a current society in 
general; it depicts the socialisation of nature and the degree and manner of its 
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humanisation.”’ Further, larger public arenas tend to be more impersonal or 
notional, while the everyday is more personal and interactive, and therefore, pos- 
sibly, more pervasive. Larger collectivities are also easier to disparage and protest 
against because of their visibility, while daily individual interaction is more hid- 
den and muted, and thus more difficult to control. This essay thus extends the 
realm of ‘syncretic culture’ in everyday life, to include both socio-economic and 
ritual, individual and collective, private and public, and mundane and profane 
spaces. 

The realm of the everyday was also crucial from a gendered perspective, as it was 
an arena where women were unbiquitous and often played a central role.” To 
engage with this history of everyday life as a history of gender is to inquire into the 
meanings of sexual affiliations, and of the repeated exchanges with the opposite 
sex of various castes, classes and communities. - 


I 


There were certain developments and changes in the internal dynamics of UP in 
the late nineteenth and more so in the early twentieth centuries which fractured 
these shared social, religious and material arenas. The British played a part in this, 
in terms of colonial urban morphology, municipal laws, orientalising perceptions, 
missionary activities and the decennial census.” Equally important were the ten- 
sions within the Hindu community and specific changes that occurred at this time. 
A context for Hindu revival was the emergence of a vital Hindu mercantile culture 
in north India in the early nineteenth century.” After 1857, not only was there a 
rapid expansion of railway networks, sea transport and telegraphic communica- 
‘tions, but also a sharp increase in new professions, law courts, the number of 
lawyers, schools and colleges, public bodies and libraries, publishing houses, press 
and vernacular newspapers in the Gangetic plains.” The Hindu middle classes, 
though influenced by the lifestyles of the West, also resisted them, and sought an 
independent collective identity: temples mushroomed, novel processions appeared 
on the streets and the cow attained a new prominence as a focus of the Hindu 
community.“ Vasudha Dalmia and William Pinch have emphasised how Vaishnava 
reforms took new contours and shapes im this period, stressing higher caste status 
for many lower castes, and evolving a more aggressive Hinduism.” There was a 
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proliferation of religious rituals and celebrations and the activities of the Arya 

Samaj, Sanatan Dharma Mahamandal and the Hindu Sabha expanded consider- 

ably.” Christophe Jaffrelot has stressed that Hindu nationalism was constructed 

as an ideology between the 1870s and the 1920s, and in the 1920s the doctrine was 
$ 35 


At the same time, there were several conflicts and divisions centred around 
caste, function, occupation, and the like. But through the Hindu woman, the Hindu 
middle classes, which included a large number of intermediate castes, found cer- 
tain bonds of common interests and values, which, to an extent, transcended these 
divisions. Partha Chatterjee has pointed out that at this time a cohesion around 
issues of women was possible as the Hindu woman came to be seen as the harbin- 
ger of the spiritual essence of the home, an arena where it was possible for the 
Hindu male to impose order and control.” Tanika Sarkar highlights that gender 
and community politics enmeshed with each other, where the discursive manage- 
ment of female bodies was essential to project a civilised and vibrant sectarian 
Hindu identity and a new nation. Patriarchal formation thus acquired new mean- 
ings, through new models of chastity and of the pativrata wife.” At the same time, 
women had a more ambivalent relationship with class, caste and community iden- 
tities, as they had a lesser stake in such assertions. The Hindu publicists struck at 
this weakest link to argue for community homogeneity. Control over the social, 
religious, material and public arena of Hindu women provided a link between the 
Hindu service communities (particularly Kayasthas and Khattris) who were strong 
in the Samaj, the ubiquitous communities of local Brahmins and merchants (espe- 
cially Marwaris) who tended towards a more orthodox form of revivalism, and 
various intermediate and Shudra caste associations and organisations (principally 
Ahirs, Kurmis, Gujars and Khatiks) who were engaged in assertions of a higher 
Kshatriya status for themselves. Among lower castes, women were also subject to 
control because of their economic roles, as they participated in providing income 
to the household. Thus, for different reasons and perceptions, they could all come 
together on the issue of their women. 

There were also growing economic insecurities among the Hindus as the colo- 
nial onslaught posed-a serious challenge to many of the traditional occupations, 
and dislocated existing social and economic relations. For example, the working 
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of the 1900 Municipalities Act in UP reveals the intervention of colonial author- 
ities in almost all occupations and customary rights of various classes, at least at 
the level of regulations.* However, the actual implementation of these acts was 
largely in Indian hands, which increased the potential for tyrannies and rivalries 
between middle-class Hindus and Muslims. Various facets of everyday existence— 
what food to sell and where to sell it; where, when and how to bathe, wash and 
reside; issues regarding vehicles, streets, lights, drains, filth, prostitutes, noise, 
scavenging, and the like—-became contentious. At the same time, in UP towns, 
Muslims were relatively advanced in literacy and employment,” which led to a 
feeling among many Hindus that Muslims were usurping their jobs. From the early 
twentieth century, there was a substantial increase in the population of UP and 
consequently the pressure on jobs and employment intensified. A large number of 
lower-caste Hindus were forced to migrate to urban centres.” There was increasing 
competition for menial jobs, and also for higher economic and political positions in 
municipal boards.“ By 1935, the problem of unemployment had become extremely 
acute in UP.“ Through the figure of the Hindu woman, certain menial jobs and 
professions in which Muslims were employed were specially attacked. By asking 
her to keep away from Muslim menials, an opportunity was created for Hindu males 
to venture into those occupations instead. Thus, in the realm of the everyday, 
Muslims were often seen as bigger threats than the British. Many of the lower and 
intermediate Hindu castes were feeling the anxiety of extreme economic insecurity, 
and taking an oppositional discourse against the Muslims was therefore seen as 
economically advantageous. 

Simultaneously, there were changes in the position of women, families and house- 
holds, which increased patriarchal insecurities at this time and made control over 
women more urgent. The beginning of the Non-Co-operation/Khilafat movement 
saw a remarkable increase in the participation of Hindu women in ‘public’ activ- 
ities and on the streets. A pulsating atmosphere of activity and growing awareness 
of women’s roles and rights was building up in UP during this period.” Besides 
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the urban participation of women, the Avadh Kisan Movement led by Baba 
Ramchandra also saw rural women coming out.“ The customary demarcation of 
gendered spaces became more and more untenable. Hindu publicists had to in- 
creasingly come to terms with these developments and negotiate with them to their 
advantage; instructing women to break away from ‘everything’ Muslim proved a 
potent weapon in their hands. 

The Hindu publicists, particularly prominent members of the Arya Samaj, had 
realised the importance of direct intervention in public communication systems, 
and controlled many of the important publishing houses and newspapers being 
published from UP in the early twentieth century. At this time, the number of 
newspapers and publications in Hindi far exceeded those in Urdu.* Further, many 
of the leading lights of the Hindu Mahasabha were lawyers.” The control over 
many newspapers and legal practices paid rich dividends to the Hindu publicists at 
this time, and they became more and more communal in tone. During the 1920s, 
the campaign for unifying the Hindus gained a new urgency in the region, and 
became more aggressive, militant and influential.“ There was a spate of Hindu- 
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Muslim riots from 1923 onwards. According to British commentators, compared to 
any other province in India, UP witnessed the greatest number of riots in this 
period.“ Conversions were challenged in an organised manner, and as part of their 
community- and nation-making discourse, the Arya Samaj and the Hindu 
Mahasabha launched the programme of shuddhi (reconversion from Islam to Hin- 
duism and reclamation of lower castes into the Hindu caste hierarchy) and sangathan 
(community defence) on a large scale. Both of these implied a strictly regulated 
code of conduct for women. A phenomenal number of tracts and books attacking 
Muslims came out in UP, many of which had clearly gendered connotations.” In 
the same period, many stories were circulated by a large section of Hindu com- 
munalists about abductions and conversions of Hindu women by Muslim goondas, 
which became significant for the mobilisation of Hindus.*! The propaganda cam- 
paign against ‘abductions’, which were often imagined, illustrated the remark- 
able aptitude shown by the Hindu communalists in a range of media to propagate 
the image of the sexually charged, lustful Muslim male, violating the pure body 
of the Hindu woman.” The campaign against Muslims left its bitter legacies, 
since sections of them too became more aggressive and launched tanzim (call for 
Muslim organisation, to promote education and unity among Muslims) and tabligh 
(a movement seeking conversion to Islam), which further aggravated the situ- 
ation.» 
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An obsession with numbers added a further dimension to militant Hindu 
articulations.” The numerically defined strength of the community became a sig- 
nificant component of the communal consciousness, and helped in stabilising Hindu 
identities around new orientations.” Every Hindu woman including widows, came 
to be seen as a potential womb, capable of producing strong Hindu progeny, This 
concern with numbers therefore increased pressures for controls over the sexual- 
ity and reproductive capacity of Hindu women.* Thus, in this particular period of 
heightened commumalism, the Hindu publicists were able to use the woman’s body 
as a key element in communal discourse. Against this background, the following 
section focuses on the fractures in shared cultural and religious spaces. 


H 


The discourse of the Hindu publicists attempted to outlaw all spheres of 
Hindu—Muslim interaction. An attempt was made to further extend occupational 
divisions and identities more sharply along religious affiliations, the lines being 
drawn between Muslim and Hindu prostitutes, weavers and vegetable sellers. As 
early as 1890, Hindus held a large meeting at Aligarh in which Hindus were 
instructed not to buy anything from a Muslim or to engage his services. This, in 
turn, had an adverse effect on Muslims who were forced to submit a petition to the 
government which stated: 


Prostitutes, players on native drums and buffoons, bhagttyas (dancing boys) 
have all been Musalman for centuries and have all along been serving in their 
respective capacities, all the baniyahs, kayasths, Brahmans ... and the British 
Government might as well ascertain for itself whether all these professional 
persons have been any other than Musalmans.... The Government can now 
form an idea of what a large number of men have been deprived of their means of 
livelihood on account of the Dharm Samaj Hindus having boycotted them.” 
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Again, for example in 1911, leading Hindus of Hardwar decided to boycott Muslim 
vegetable- and shoe-sellers, and bamboo-basket makers, and also not to rent their 
shops and houses to Muslims.” Suggestions and advice for discipline and a 
code of conduct for Hindus in their dealings with Muslims became more detailed 
and specific with time, especially in the 1920s. Such tracts abounded, and the 
agenda of Hindu religious identity and consciousness was broadened to include a 
variety of things. One title that proved to be extremely popular for many such 
tracts was Alarm Beil, with slight modifications. Most of the versions were written 
by prominent members of the Arya Samaj in UP, who were often shopkeepers, 
traders, lawyers or teachers.” There were endless lists of suggestions to Hindus to 
have no dealings with Muslim tailors, milkmen, vegetable-sellers, bangle-sellers, 
policemen, bhands, prostitutes, washermen, nais (barbers), ektawallahs (coach- 
men) and butchers.” Numerous meetings were held and notices issued to that 
effect.“ On 12 and 13 January 1911, several small meetings of Hindus organised 
by the Arya Samaj were held at Agra, and it was decided that neither Muslim 
dancing girls nor musicians would be employed in marriage celebrations. On 18 
and 19 January, there were some 30 Hindu marriage processions at Agra, and not a 
single Muslim dancing girl or bandsman was employed except in one instance.@ 


* General Adm. Deptt, File No. 399/1911, UPSA. 

” Hindu Sabha, pub , Alarm Bell Urf Khatre ki Ghanti, Banaras, 1925; Pt Shiv Sharma Updeahak, 
Alarm Bigule, Moradabad, 1924; Mathura Prasad Shiv Hare, Alarm Bell Arthat Khatre ka Ghanta, 
Haridwar, 1924; Shraddhanand Sanyasi, KAatre ka Ghanta Arthat Mukammadi Shadyantra ka 
Rahasyabheda, Delhi, 1923. It was noted that several copies of Alarm Bell, written by one Ramanand 
had appeared m Etah in May 1926: Secret Police Abstracts of Intelligence of United Provinces (bence- 
forth PAN, Criminal Investigation Department Office, Lucknow, 15 May 1926, No. 18, Para 473, p. 
261. Even notices and posters of it appeared. A vakil distributed notices at Mathura in 1925, with 
references to Alarm Bell, PAI, Z7 June 1925, No. 24, Para 195, p. 255. Posters entitled Alarm Bell 
were posted in Banaras in 1926: PAI, 8 May 1926, No. 17, Para 435, p. 248. Many of these ostensibly 
claimed that they had been written in response to Khwaja Hasan Nizami’s Datye Islam. However, in 
the process they went far beyond their claims and used it as an effective pretext to propagate militant 
Ee RE ey asel Ocoee Ioen 

© Updeshak, Alarm Bigule, p. 31; Hare, Alarm Bell, pp. 4-41; Sabha, Alarm Bell, pp. 15-20. 

© At the District Hindu Conference at Dehradun on 4 March 1924, Dr Kedar Nath, a prominent 
member of UP Arya Samaj advocated the boycott of all Muslims, and was supported by Swami 
Vicharanand: PAI, 22 March 1924, No. 12, Para 102, p. 111; at a Naga Kirtan meeting in Gorakhpur 
on 14 November 1925, attended by some 1,000 people, it was advised to Hindus to boycott all 
Muslim shops: ibid , 28 November 1925, No. 45, Para 400, p 495; in June 1926, the Yatri Sabha at 
Haridwar prevented Hindu pilgrims from engaging tongas driven by Muslims: ibid., 12 June 1926, 
No. 22, Para 553, p. 320. Posters were distributed at Badaun in 1926 by Dharam Rakshini Sabha, 
advising Hindus to abstain from social intercourse with Muslims: ibid., 18 September 1926, No. 36, 
Para 838, p. 508; Notices were issued at Etawah warning Hindus against attending cinemas and 
theatrical performances in the district exhibition as they were run by Muslims: ibid., 3 December 
1927, No. 46, Para 1138, p. 454. Also see ibid., 12 February 1927, No. 6, Para 135, p. 51; 22 Septem- 
ber 1928. No. 37, Para 771, p. 391; 22 September 1928. No. 37, Para 771, p. 391. 

© Home Poll, File No. 1—4/March 1911/B, ‘Weekly Reports of the Director, Crominal Intelli- 
gence, on the Political Situation in UP during the Month of February 1911’, NAL 
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These campaigns thus seemed to have had an adverse impact on occupations trad- 
itionally and largely dominated by Muslims. 

A linked aspect of these suggestions, the other face of the coin, was to employ 
the services of only a Hindu dhunia (cotton-carder), kori (weaver), chikwa (butcher) 
and churihaar (bangle-seller).~ At a private meeting of Hindus held in the 
Panchayati dharamshala at Roorkee, it was resolved that Muslims should be re- 
placed in the menial trades by Hindus, and that Hindu masters should get nd of 
their Muslim servants.“ In 1925, in a town in UP, Hindus were boycotting Muslim 
drummers and training Chamars to replace them.” In Allahabad, Ahatiks were 
employed to sell vegetables in place of Muslim kunjras.* These were various 
artisanal groups in which, as Gyanendra Pandey and Nita Kumar have both shown, 
Muslims were often in a majority.” A Barah Sabha was formed in UP, the purpose 
of which was to protect and increase the number of Hindus in jobs and occupa- 
tions. Its explicit aim was to encourage Hindus to take up those trades, jobs, occu- 
pations, professions and enterprises with which they had traditionally not been 
associated.™ Thus, negative appeals were followed by positive suggestions to open 
up new arenas for Hindu males, to create more jobs for them, to diversify occupa- 
tions into hitherto unexplored areas, and to reduce the insecurity of unemploy- 
ment and poverty faced by the Hindu poor.” Class, caste, occupation and community 
were woven together to demarcate the Muslims and to promote the material 
advancement of the Hindus. In the process, any shared economic arenas of inter- 
dependence were challenged. 

Sometimes lower castes also reiterated such recommendations for their own 
specific reasons. Charmars for example, had a special place in the economic hier- 
archy of UP. A large number of them were tenants and had considerable inter- 
action with the poor Muslims. On the one hand, they asserted their separate status 
by differentiating themselves from both lower-caste and high-caste Hindus, and 
on the other, they were swayed by upward mobility within Hinduism. Thus, it was 
their own internal dynamics and economic and social aspirations that at times led 


© Mahatma Premanand Baanprasthi, Gham Kaun Hai, Allahabad, 1927, p. 7. Hindus were asked 
to urgently adopt those professions that were exclusively in the hands of Muslims: Arya Patra, week 
ending 25 August 1923, Native Newspaper Reports of UP (hereafter NNR), p. 2. Hindus were ex- 
borted to organise their own bands, for safety of marriage processions: Vartman, week ending 8 May 
1926, NNR. 

& PAI, 24 May 1924, No. 20, Para 168, p. 174. 

© Home Poll, File No. 25/1925, ‘Fortnightly Report of UP for the Second Half of July 1925", NAL 

“ PAI, 6 April 1938, No. 14, Para 162, p. 91. 

* Pandey, Construction, p. 56; Kumar, Artisans of Banaras, pp. 49-50. 

a Advertisement of aims and objectives of Barah Sabha, published In Anon. (Hindu Dharm 
Rakhsak), Afusalmani Andher Khaata, Awadh 1924, inside front cover. 

Tt bas been stated that as the labour market in UP was becommg more and more crowded, the 
shudra poor in the towns faced growing occupational conflict with other groups of the poor, in 
addition to the increasmg economic insecurity and marginalisation, Gooptu, ‘Urban Poor’, p. 888. 
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them to call for a boycott of Muslims.” A Chamar conference held at Meerut in 
1922 and attended by 4,000 Chamars passed a resolution not to take food except 
from Hindus.” Similar resolutions were passed at meetings of Chamars at Mathura, 
Jaunpur and Dehradun.” In a pamphlet of the Ahirs it was mentioned that Muslim 
masons and bricklayers were increasing in numbers and posing a threat to those 
Ahirs who worked in the construction industry.” 

Deviations from the norms created by Hindu publicists were condemned. Voices 
recommending co-operation and working together in everyday life were suppressed, 
revealing a self-regulating society. At Colonelganj in Gonda, when a boycott of 
Muslims by Hindus was reported, certain Hindus who did not fall in line were 
themselves boycotted and threatened.“ At Azamgarh, two Ahirs were fined for 
selling their cattle to Muslims in contravention of the orders of the panchayat.” 

The usual suggestions given to Hindus were more specifically aimed at Hindu 
women, because of the particular relationship of women with the everyday arena 
under scrutiny, and a growing fear that they were deciding many aspects of their 
lives on their own. Exchanges with servants, sweepers, bangle-sellers and vegetable- 
sellers while bargaining for commodities of everyday use was a domain in which 
women played an important role, expressing as it did, their daily material and 
social life. Now, more than ever before, this day-to-day relation of women with 
those with whom they interacted inside, as well as outside their home, their forms 
of entertainment, their cultural life, and religious feelings, their interaction with 
people from whom they bought their objects of daily consumption and in fact their 
every living moment came under the scrutiny of Hindu publicists. 

The paradigm of the potential threat of violation due to the entry of the outsider 
into the realm of the Hindu household saw a crucial shift, especially in the early 
twentieth century—Muslims to a large extent replaced the Christian missionaries 
in the Hindu propaganda machinery. In the late nineteenth century, for example, 
the Hindu reformers were very critical of the entry of missionary women in the 
house through their zenana missions, and of Christian proselytising under the garb 


n The relationship between lower castes and Hindu reformists was tense and complex in UP 
However, ıt has been argued that especially from the 1920s onwards, Hindu organisations felt that 
they must reclaim the untouchables for Hinduism, and wean them away from all ostensible ‘Muslim’ 
practices and ntuals. The lower castes in turn absorbed, accepted, appropriated, contested and recon- 
structed these concepts from different perspectives and reasons. See Prashad, “The Killing of Bala 
Shah’, pp. 287-325; Gooptu, ‘The Urban Poor’, pp. 879-918; Sumit Sarkar, Writing Social History, 
Delhi, 1997, pp. 358-90. 

1 PAI, 4 November 1922, No. 42, Para 1269, p. 1577. 

R Ibid., 17 March 1923, No. 8, Para 170, p. 124; 9 October 1926, No 39, Para 904, p. 544; 12 
March 1927, No. 10, Para 225, p. 92. l 

P Baijnathprasad Yadav, Ahir Jati KI Nyamvall, Banaras, 1927, p. 39; also mentioned in Gooptu, 
‘The Urban Poor’, p. 888. 

H PAI, 5 April 1924, No. 14, Para 116, p. 128. 

% Ibid., 6 May 1933, No. 17, Para 296, p. 234. 
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of education.” However, by the 1920s, Muslim men came to be seen as the main 
threat to the chastity of Hindu women. Newspapers and pamphlets cautioned 
Hindus not to allow their women and children to have any dealings with Muslim 
traders, teachers and servants.” They were warned not to let their women talk to 
Muslim vegetable-sellers, shopkeepers and sweepers, and not to send children to 
Muslim madarsas.”™ Places of work allowed the possibility of greater sexual mix- 
ing between women and men of various castes and religions. Thus, lower-caste 
Hindu males were told not to allow their women to work in Muslim households, 
factories or shops. Every Hindu Sabha was asked to keep a detailed list of all jobs 
held by Muslims in which they came in contact with Hindu women.” 

Implicit here was also the fear of Hindu women losing control of their sexuality 
and falling prey to Muslim male desires. An economic and social boycott was 
intended to facilitate the isolation of Hindu women from all Muslims and to re- 
duce the anxieties of Hindu patriarchy. Thus, Hindu women’s lives, experiences 
and identities were brought into a realm of instruction. A whole new language was 
employed for them vis-a-vis Muslims, telling them how to move and how not to, 
whom to talk to and whom not to talk to, where to go and where not to go, what to 
do and what not to do. All places of possible contact between Hindu women and 
Muslim men, public and private, came within this ambit. But in the process of 
regulating their lives, cracks appeared in more and more shared spaces. It seemed 
that women themselves had been guilty of participating in such arenas, and so it 
was through women that the intended separation could now be achieved. This was 
publicised through Stri Siksha (women’s education), an Arya Samajist tract on 
‘proper’ behaviour for Hindu women in order to avoid contact with Muslims, 
written by a prominent pandit of the UP Arya Pratinidhi Sabha:” 


(1) Do not ever worship any grave. (2) Do not worship tazias, Muslim Gods 
and jesters. (3) Do not get amulets, charms or incantations done from Muslims. 
(4) Do not go to Muslim priests who read prayers in mosques. (5) At marriages 


™ Annie Besant, The Education of Indian Girls, Banaras/London, 1904, p. 1; Iswar Saran, ‘The 
Education of Our Women—A Great Social Problem’, The Kayastha Samachar, Vol 4(6), December 
1901, p. 490; Bharat Jrvan, 11 April, 1892, p. 4; Prayag Samachar, 14 April 1898, NNR (recd up to 
27 April 1898), p. 228. 

7 Arya Patra, week ending 12 July 1924, NNR, p. 2; Pt Bny Mohan Jha, Hiadwon Jaago, 
Etawah, n.d, pp. 12-15. Similar demands were made in other regions as well. Seo B.S. Moonje 
Papers, File No. 42/1935, NMML. As we have seen, many newspapers were controlled by 
syrnpathisers of the Hindu Mahasabha and members of the Arya Samaj. 

A Baanprasthi, Ghazi Kaun Hai, p. 5. 

P” Hare, Alarm Ball, p 50. 

© Shiv Sharmayi Mabopdeshak, S77 SIksha, Bareilly, 1927. The tract was later proscribed, NAI, 
1121 H. Also mentioned in Graham Shaw and Mary Lloyd, eds, Publications Proscribed by the 
Government of India: A Catalogwe of the Collections in the India Office Library and Records and 
The Department of Oriental Manuscripts and Printed Books, British Library Reference Division, 
London, 1985. 
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and other times, do not do any embroidery of Muslim kind. (6) Do not get 
assessments and measurements done from Muslims. (7) Do not listen to invo- 
cations of pirs. (8) Stop taking out money in the name of pirs . . . . (10) Never 
ever visit Muslim fairs. (11) Never sit alone on any Muslim’s vehicle. (12) 
Never have your children taught by Muslims. (13) Do not let your children sit 
with Muslims alone. (14) Do not buy toys and fruits from Muslim hands for 
your children. (15) Do not buy or wear bangles from the hands of Muslim 
bangle-sellers. (16) Do not buy any household item from Muslim homes or 
shops. (17) Do not go to deserted places . . . . (19) Do not walk in front of 
Muslim rulers and magistrates... . (24) Leave your home with a sharp dagger . 
...(29) Do not give any alms to Muslim beggars. Never come without purdah in 
front of a Muslim servant and never cross him.... 
If a woman is lost: ... Women often get lost at stations, fairs .... Do not be 
- afraid .... Directly reach sewa samiti, Hindu Sabha or Arya Samaj. Never go 
to a Khilafat person. Never trust a Muslim policeman. But definitely and with- 
out any fear take the help ofan English white policeman or officer.... You can 
even take the help of a Hindu porter . . .. Stay firm on your Hindu dharma . . 
Encourage and let your husband and sons join Hindu Sabha, Hi Samaj and 
shuddhi sabha."! 


These detailed and minute instructions affirmed the agenda of religious and com- 
munity distinctiveness by means of social and economic separation. At the same 
time the image of the Muslim became more menacing, and far more dangerous 
than that of the British. l , 
Commands were endorsed through other sources. To take the case of Muslim 
manihars (bangle-sellers) at Bareilly, in 1893 itself they were prohibited from 
calling upon Hindu women at their homes for supplying bangles.® A caste tract, 
asking for social reforms among the Aggarwal castes of UP stated: 


In our society, women wear bangles made of lac. I think this is very bad. Women 

become impure by wearing them. Most of the lac manihars are Muslims. The 
money earned by selling these bangles goes to their homes and can be used 
against our religion. Further, women have to touch and be touched by Muslim 
hands. Thus, women should not allow Muslim bangle-sellers inside their homes. 
They should abandon wearing lac bangles and adopt the swadeshi glass bangles 
instead.” 


Muslim bangle-sellers were also attacked because bangles were identified as a 
sign of purity of Hindu women, and to have Muslims touch this purity was a sign 


" Ibid., pp. 5-10. Also see Hare, Alarm Bell, Jha, Hindwon Jaago, pp. 12-15; Anon, ‘Sttva 
Raksha ke Prati’, Dampati, Vol. 1(1), Angust 1930, pp. 87-89. 

u Dabdaba-i-Qaisari, 22 July 1893, NNR. 

8 Poddar, Samay Sudhar, p. 25. 
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of the pollution of Hindu religion. Though caste distinctions were important, the 
greatest pollution and impurity was identified in relation to the Muslims. The 
purity/pollution rituals and taboos were thus in a sense redirected and reformu- 
lated. There were various meetings in 1927 at Mathura, Khurja, Kanpur and Tirwa, 
where Hindu women were coerced into boycotting Muslim bangle-sellers. Gomti 
Devi of Kanpur, a prominent member of Arya Samaj, said that in order to prevent 
this enticement, she had set up Hindu widows in the business of selling bangles 
and established ‘Hindu Gomti Churi Mandals’.™ Successful efforts were made to 
boycott Muslim manihars in Agra,® and as a result, Hindu bangle-sellers reported 
brisk and big sales.™ 

These various injunctions sent multiple messages. They endorsed the vulner- 
ability of the Hindu woman and the strength of the Hindu man. They constructed 
notions of decency, propriety and dharma and, above all, they revealed a growing 
suspicion of any aspect of the cultural, social and economic life of Hindu women 
that was perceived to be outside the control of the Hindu community. Everyday 
life was an arena where female competence and contact was indisputable. It was a 
realm where they exercised social influence through their work in the family and 
outside the home, their ‘nurturant power’ and their social networks, their endur- 
ance and flexibility. Sexual affiliations and relations between women and men 
were a crucial aspect of this prism. And it was precisely this locus of exchange 
which was perceived as a threat. Thus, everyday cultural spaces of women were 
attacked in the name of religion. 

The narrative style of the discourse against shared culture predominantly took 
the form of a personalised ‘homely’, day-to-day conversation, explaining things at 
a one-to-one level. At the same time, it addressed itself to a vast Hindu audience. All 
came together, and the distance between the preacher and the listener was bridged. 
Mahatma Premanand Baanprasthi, a member of Arya Samaj and writer of numer- 
ous thin tracts against shared culture, specialised in this tactic.” His pamphlets 
were written in the form of a simple conversation, where a bhikshu initiated the 
discussion and then the whole community—with its questions, answers and sug- 
gestions—jomed in. There were no distinctions here. AH Hindus, women and men, 
low caste and upper caste, urban and rural, and literate and illiterate, were part of 
the conversation. 


H PAT, 30 July 1927, No. 29, Para 729, p. 294; 3 September 1927, No. 34, Para 838, p. 336; 24 
September 1927, No. 37, Para 912, p. 368; 19 November 1927, No. 44, Para 1086, p. 438. 

© Home Poll, File No 32/1927, ‘Fortnightly Report of UP for the Second Half of September 
1927’, NAI, PAI, 2 July 1927, No. 25, p. 248. 

PAT, 24 September 1927, No. 37, Para 912, p. 368. 

© He wrote at least 15 thin pamphlets, mostly between 1926 and 1928. These were published by 
Baba Tnbhuwan Nath, Secretary, Arya Samaj, Sultanpur, Awadh; and printed at Leader Press, 
Allahabad. Of each tract, at least 4,000 copies were published. They were a part of a series and seem 
to have been distributed free. The titles themselves are revealing: Musalmani Gorakh Dkanda, Brah- 
man ke Chheh Karm, Barah Bhagwan, Ghari Kaun Hal, Larkon ki Loot, Isaion ki Chcalbazi, Kaun 
Jati Musalman Hui aur Kyon, Mokarram Hussain aur Taria, Ghazi Mian ki Kartoot, Panchon Pir 
Aultya, Panch Poon kı Gai, Avtaron ki Philosophy, Premanand Sandhya and Premanand Bhajanavali. 
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Besides the economic and social boycott, instructions to Hindu women were more 
specially aimed at their relationship with religious festivals and pirs. Saints’ shrines 
were part of the multifaceted cultural systems of many regions, attracting vast 
numbers because it was believed that they had miraculous healing powers, that 
they bestowed children to the childless, ended quarrels, and also offered varied 
forms of entertainment.™ In UP too, we get many examples of popular cults, tazia 
worship, and visits to pirs and mazars, as well as the melas around them, which 
have a long history, ın which lower-caste Hindus, and women and children par- 
ticipated.” 

Women particularly venerated saints’ shrines as they were linked with cures for 
infertility.” The desire for male progeny and the fact that being a baanjh (barren 
woman) was considered one of the worst abuses, attracted women to pirs. They 
further provided a relief for women from the recurring crises of family life. Here 
they could ask for jobs for husbands, health for children and express fears of tyr- 
annies within the household. They went and met whoever made promises to them, 
impervious to the crossing of caste, class and religious boundaries. Women also 
found m such religious activities an emotional and recreational satisfaction, and 
freedom from household chores. Thus, there were potent existential reasons for 
women to turn to saints for solace.®?! The Hindu women of the region considered it 
particularly auspicious for small children to walk across from underneath the 
tazias.~ They, along with Muslim women, chanted dirges in groups, on the night 
of the ninth and tenth day of Muharram, and had great faith in the supernatural and 
benevolent powers of Imam Husain, his family members and companions.” As 
remarkable was the reach and spread of taria and pir worship, equally noteworthy 
was the way zealous Hindu purifiers made them a special butt of attack, again 
addressing themselves to Hindu women significantly. 


" This point has been made by many. See Roy, Lslamic Syncretic Tradition, pp 207-48; Bayly, 
Saints, Goddesses and Kings, pp. 73-86; J.J Roy Burman, ‘Hindu-Muslim Syncretism in India’, 
EPW, 18 May 1996, pp 1211-15; C.W. Troll, ed., Muslim Shrines m India, Mumbai, 1989; Ahmad, 
Studies in Islamic Culture, pp. 157-66; Eaton, Sufis of Byapur, pp. 19-79. 

P Census of India, 1901, North Western Provinces, Part 1. Report, Allahabad, 1902, p. 94. For 
example, in Bijnor, a local saint known as Goga pir was venerated by Hindus and Muslims alike, 
H.R. Nevill, Bijnor: A Garetteer, being Vol XIV of the District Gazetteers of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, Allahabad, 1928, p 87. 

© W. Crooke, ‘Notes on Some Muhammadan Saints and Shrines m the United Provinces’, The 
Indian Anuquary, Vol. 53, 1924, pp. 97-99. 

»' Babu Lall Gupte, A Brief Memoir of K.L. Gupta, Agra, 1895. 

R Dua, Society and Culture in Northern India, p 61. 

® Amir Hasan, Palace Culture of Luckaow, Delhi, 1983, p. 45; Meer Hasan Ali, Observations on 
the Mussuimaiuns of india, London, 1917. 
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There was a strong element of contempt, ridiculing the audacity of women for 
participating in such cultural and religious practices identified with Muslims. 
Women were seen as culprits and looked upon with disdain for ‘corrupting’ Hindu 
society. In the case of tazia worship, Stri Siksha said: 


Due to lack of Vedic education in present times, women do not have any under- 
standing .... Hindu women should be so firm in their Hindu religion that no 
craftiness can sway them.... They must understand that... taria worship... 
is against Hindu religion .... Have you completely lost your mind? ... Who 
are Hasan, Husain to you? ... What is your relationship with them? Why do 
you offer sherbet in their name? Pay homage by offering sweets? Beat your 
breasts? Make your children wear green clothes in their name? Make sweets? 
Empty leather water-bags [to quench thirst]? What has happened to your brain? 
... Read your ancient history. In spite of staying for months in the home of 
Ravan demon, Maharani Sita did not become a female demon.™ 


This separation helped define Hindu religion as one established within miles and 
texts, norms which confined negotiated customs and practices. Another tract, Hindu 
aur Tazia, ended with the following: 


According to sanatan dharma, Hindu women break the bangles of their hands 
when their husband goes to heaven while they are alive. But these female de- 
votees of taria, these religiously debauched Hindu women break their bangles 
during the ten days of tazia and wail. Thus in some senses they treat their alive 
husband as dead. Are Hasan and Husain their husbands that they moan like 
this? In my understanding these women are no less than Hasan’s wife Zaada, 
who poisoned and killed her god-like husband. Not only this, these women even 
keep roza for ten days. Is this not a matter of great shame and tragedy for us?” 


Taria was seen as a ‘moment of disorder’, as it challenged notions of a pativrata 
Hindu woman. In spite of having a husband, she was wearing mourming clothes 
and expressing her grief in public.* 

Pirs were especially attacked. Vyanga Chitravali, a collection of cartoons on the 
social evils of society, published by the prestigious ‘Chand’ press of Allahabad, 
had a picture of a pir sitting near a grave, with some Hindu women worshipping it. 
The caption read: 


H Mahopdeshak, Siri Sikska, pp. 2-5. 

Nand Kishore Jaiswal, Hindu awr Taria, Alishabed, 1919, pp. 16-17; Also see Jha, Hindwon 
Jaago, pp. 12-15. 

% An attempt was made to shift mouming, a public ritual, from the realm of the public to the 
private. This was not just an attack on zazia but was also a rhetoric of removing women from public 
spaces into the bome, as a restrained woman was preferred to an excited one. 
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tentis koti devta tajkar, tajkar kul ki sab maryadal! 

pir pujati mahilaon mein, dekho hat kaisa unmaad!! 

(Abandoning 33 crore Gods, abandoning the prestige of the family; see the 
frenzy of these women who worship pirs.)” 


Another collection of new poems sang this for Hindu women: 


nij priyatam taj pir pujo, budhi hai kaisi pathrani. 

Mian madar mare murdon mein, muhn batye phirti baurani. 

(You are totally senseless because abandoning your own Gods, you worship 
pirs. Like a mad person gaping everywhere, you go to Muslims, saints and 
graves.)* 


The greater the popularity of a particular pir, the sharper was the attack. The cult 
of Ghazi Mian and his mela are the most visible example of this. Sayyid Salar 
Mas’ ud Ghazi, popularly known as Ghazi Mian, was the best known of the saints 
and the oldest. William Crooke stated: y 


Pirs and Sayyads (saints)... are usually of Muhammadan origin, but most of 
them are worshipped indiscriminately both by Musalmans and low class Hin- 
dus .... Similarly at the Muharram celebrations and at the pilgrimages to 
tombs like that of Ghazi Miyan, a large number of votaries are Hindus. In many 
towns the maintenance of-these Muhammadan festivals mainly depends on the 
assistance of the Hindus... . Ghazi Miyan . .. tomb is visited as much by 
Hindus as by Muhammadans. Besides his regular shrine at Bahraich, he has 
cenotaphs in various places, as at Gorakhpur and Bhadohi, in the Mirzapur 
district, where annual fairs are held in his honour.” 


Ghazi Mian had been a part of the Panch Pir (Five Saints) since a very long time. 
The names of Panch Pir differed from district to district, but broadly they were 
Muhammed Ghuri, Ghazi Mian, Subhat, Palibar and Sati Amina. The Panchpiriya 
sect was followed by the mass of peasantry in eastern UP and had the largest 
number of adherents, amounting to no less than 13.5 million in the late nineteenth 


century. It was worshipped by some 53 castes, of whom 44 were wholly or partially 


7? Vanga Chutravall, Allahabad, 1930. 

R Ramanand Saraswati, Navin Gyan Gajra, Aligarh, 1924, p. 17. 

” W., Crooke, An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, Allahabad, 
1894, pp. 127-28, 131. Also see Jafar Sharif, Islam in India or the Qanun-t-Islam: The Customs of 
the Afusalmans of India, composed and trans. by G.A. Herklots and new ed., revised and rearranged 
with additions by William Crooke, Curzon Presa, 1972, first printed in 1921, pp. 9, 166. It stated that 
Saint Salar Masud was worshipped by large crowds, of which the majority were Hindus, and that it 
pointed to the close association of Hinduism and Islam among the lower class votarics of both 
religions, 
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Hindu, whilst of that number, no less than 16 were of ‘good social standing’ and 
only eight could be termed as ‘unorthodox’. At the end of the nineteenth century, 
Ghazi Mian was reckoned to be foremost among the Panch Pir.’ 

Ghazi Mian was seen as a bestower of fertility and as a patron of children. There 
were many tales on how Ghazi Mian came to the rescue of Hindu women,’”' spe- 
cifically of the lower castes. One legend had it that the barren wife of a Hindu 
milkman, Jesu Ahir, had been blessed with a son on praying at Ghazi Mian’s grave 
and as a result he had rebuilt his grave with pure cow milk and costly lime.'7 
Another story said that Ghazi Mian came to the help of an aged widow by the name 
Sardani, and by caste a Malin, whom he found weeping hysterically. On the in- 
quiry of the kind hero, she told him that every year in Banaras one person was 
sacrificed at the temple of Somnath where sorcery was prevalent. Of her six sons, 
five had already been slaughtered. Now it was-the turn of her last son, and it was 
his wedding day. Ghazi at once offered to stand in as a substitute.'” Some women 
considered him a sincere lover, whose marriage remained incomplete every year, 
resulting in marriage attempts each year, celebrated through his mela.'* A huge 
Ghazi Mian ka mela was observed at many places in eastern UP. The biggest 
annual fair took place at Bahraich, as his grave stood in the village of Singha 
Parasi, located very close to the town. Sikandar Lodi and Aurangzeb unsuccess- 
fully tried to stop the mela, regarding it as repugnant to the traditions of orthodox 
Islam.” At the turn of the century, it regularly drew an assembly of over 100,000 
people, many of whom were Hindus.'™ Picturesque flags were brought to the fair 
by the pilgrims, worked in gay colours with figures of men and animals on them. 
These were mounted on high bamboos with coins tied up in a knot on the point. 


1 Pandey, Construction, pp. 86-87; R. Greeven, ‘Benaras: An Account of the Worship of the 
Panchon Pir’, North Indian Notes and Queries, Vol. 2(2), May 1892, p. 20; Baanprasthi, Jsatyon ki 
Chaalbari aur Panchos Pir, [collection of two tracts, which were also published separately, the 
one on Panch Pir being titled Panchon Pir Auliya], Awadh, 1927, pp. 5—6. Also available in his 
AMusalmani Gorakh Dhanda, Awadh, 1927, which is again a collection of seven tracts, which 
were published separately and also together. 

iI" Tt has been argued that Musinoms perticularly narrate this aspect of Ghazi Mian. By so doing, 
they attempt a reversal of the negative image of Muslim personhood presented in the dominant 
legends, His chaste life is stressed, to show him to be an exemplary Muslim hero, defending Hindu 
women especially, Mary Searie-Chatterjec, ‘The Muslim Hero as Defender of Hindus: Mythic Re- 
versals and Ethnicity among Banaras Muslims’, Soctal Analysis, Vol. 28, July 1990, pp. 78-79. 

' Tahir Mahmood, ‘The Dargah of Sayyid Salar Mas'ud Ghazi in Bahraich: Legend, Tradition 
and Reality’, in Troll, Afusiim Shrines in India, p. 29. 

% Story given in R. Greevan, ‘Benares: An Account of the Worship of the Panchon Pir’, North 
Indian Notes and Queries, Vol. 2(4), July 1892, p. 55; Searle-Chatterjee, ‘The Mushm Hero’, p. 72. 

IM Interview with Dr Anand Krishna, Banaras, 18 February 1998. It is said that be made seven 
attempts to marry, but each time he was prevented by some untoward event, Searle-Chatterjee, “The 
Muslim Hero’, pp. 72-73. 

Mahmood, ‘The Dargah of Sayyid Salar Mas'ud Ghari’, p. 25. 

1* Pandey, Construction, p. 87. 
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Ghazi Mian was in fact identified with a flag, which was a symbol of his worship. 
Daffalis sang songs in praise of Ghazi Mian and were given alms by Hindus and 
Muslims. Women charmers predicted the future of the people during the mela. It 
ended with kite flying and wrestling matches.'” 

The Hindu publicists focused chiefly on Ghazi Mian for their attack, as he not 
only challenged caste and community boundaries but, by attracting women, posed 
a serious threat to Hindu masculinity and patriarchy. At least a dozen tracts were 
written between 1924 and 1927, censuring Ghazi Mian and his worship.'® For the 
Hindu reformers and revivalists, the conspicuousness and widespread nature of 
the Panch Pir, where everyone intermingled freely, was a serious threat to the 
Hindu community’s redefinition of identities. The worship of Ghazi Mian was not 
a ‘hidden’, private act; it was a highly public show. It has been argued that ex- 
panding public arenas became a major place for Hindu religious resurgence and 
assertion in north India.’ A highly visible public arena, which challenged Hindu 
community identity inevitably became the object of attack. The participation of 
Hindu women, perceived as preservers of Hindu tradition and identity, would have 
added to the fear. Thus, a main concern was that ‘Hindu people worship tazia, 
Ghazi Mian in the open, in front of everybody’; ‘all can see it, experience it and 
know it’; ‘millions of Hindus worship him’,!'° suggesting a collective reality of 


i? Account of Ghazi Mian and his mela based on Dr Motichandra, Kasi ka Itihas, Bombay, 
1962, p. 404; Mahmood, ‘The Dargah of Sayyid Salar Mas’ud Ghazi’, pp. 24-43; Iqtidar Husain 
Siddiqui, ‘A Note on the Dargah of Salar Mas'ud in Bahraich in the Light of the Standard 
Historical Sources’, in Troll, Muslim Shrines in India, pp. 44-47; Kerein Grafin von Schwerin, 
‘Saint Worship m Indian Islam. The Legend of the Martyr Salar Masud Ghazi’, in Imtiaz Ahmad, 
ed., Ritual and Religion among Muslims in India, N. Delhi, 1981, pp. 143-61; Crooke, Fatro- 
duction to the Popular Religion, pp 127-28, 131; H.R. Nevill, Bahraich: A Garetteer, being 
Vol. XIV of the District Gazetteers of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Allahabed, 1903, 
pp. 149-50; A. Fuhrer, The Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions in the North Western 
Provinces cnd Oudh, Allahabad, 1891, p. 292. Many provinces of UP witnesaed the fair. For 
example, at Allahabed, on the first Sunday in Jeth, the fair was celebrated at Sikandra, Daryabad 
and Patti Jalal, H.R. Nevill, Allahabad: A Gazetteer, being Vol. XXII of the District Gazetteers 
of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Allahabad, 1928, p. 67; India, N. Delhi, 1981, 
pp. 143-61. 

™ To mention a few, Bhagirath Prasad Dikshit, Għazi Mian aur Unki Puja, Agra, 1923 and again 
published from Banaras, 1925; Ram Piare Trwari, Ghazi Mian kı Jivani, Banaras, 1926; Ram Piare 
Trwari, Ghazi Mian ki Puja, Banaras, 1926; Brajesh Smgh, Ghazi Mian kn Bhanda Phor, Allahabad, 
1927; Baanprasthi, Ghazi Kawa Hai; Babu Nandkishore Jaiswal, Ghazi Mian Arthat Masood 
Ghazi ka Sacca Jivan Caritr, Allahabad, 1916; Brajmohan Jha, Satytd Salar Masud ka Jivan 
Caritr, Etawah, 1925; Pt Jagatnarayan Sharma, Ghazi Mian ki Puja: Hinduon ko Kya Swha, 
Etawah, 1905. Though Ghazi Mien was specially targeted, there were others like Miran Mulla 
Sadaruddin, popularly known as Saddo, who lies buried at Amroha, Moradabad, who were also 
vilified, Shankar Det Sharma, Miran Puja, Moradabad, 1925. Also see Statement of Particulars 
regarding Books and Periodicals Published in the United Provinces, 1924—27. It is interesting 
that the worship of Ghazi Mian is repugnant even to orthodox Islamic teachings, Mahmood, 
‘The Dergah of Sayyid Salar Mas'ud Ghazi’, pp. 25,41. 

* Freitag, Collective Action, pp. 191-96, 230-48. 

1 Raanorasthi, Paanckon Pir, pp. 5-7. i 
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group life. It was Ghazi Mian’s popularity and the communicative reach of his 
worship that were to be stopped. 

Hindu women (including many upper caste women) and lower castes were 
particularly besought, ordered and coerced not to worship Ghazi Mian: women, 
because they were seen as icons and carriers of faith, and lower castes, because 
they were seen as embodying a debased form of faith. Deviation in the first had to 
be curtailed and the second had to be weaned away from their ‘corrupt’ practices. 
Many jati reformers also made similar appeals.''' Every year, when the mela drew 
nearer, usually in the months of May and June, the campaign acquired a feverish 
tone. A movement was launched in the shape of pamphlets, posters, resolutions, 
picketing and wamings.''? Many of these deterrents were aimed at women. Ata 
series of Arya Samaj meetings at Meerut, Subhadra Devi begged Hindu women 
not to make offerings at tombs.'’? At a meeting of the Ahir Sabha in Faizabad, men 
were advised not to allow their childless women to visit the Saiyid Salar ‘Muham- 
madan’ mela at Bahraich.' Volunteers endeavoured to prevent Hindu women 
from attending the fair.!! At another meeting it was said that Hindu women should 


W Editor, ‘Ghazi Mian ki Puja Vidyarthi Utho—Hindu Dharm Ki Raksha Karo’, Kurmi Kshatriya 
Diwakar, Vol. 2(3), May 1926, pp. 2-8. 

1 At Sultanpur a movement of this kind was afoot in May 1924, PAI, 31 May 1924, No. 21, Para 
171, p. 177. Next year at Gorakhpur, there was an attempt to boycott the fair, and intending Hindu 
Visitors were dissuaded from going to it, and at Meerut notices were issued for the same, PA/, 23 May 
1925, No. 19, Para 156, p. 210, PA/, 6 June 1925, No. 21, Para 169, p. 224. In 1926, the movement 
spread wider. At Azamgarh a Hind) letter of the ‘snowball’ vanety was received from Ayodhya and 
contrary to the usual custom, Hindus did not give alms to daffalrs on the occasion of the Ghez: Mian 
mela in Didarganj. At Jaunpur, a pamphlet prohibited Ghazi Mian’s worship and the approaches to 
the mela, beld in the city on 26 May, were picketed by Jagannath Pandey vaki! and other Hindus, but 
no Hindu attempted to attend. At Azamgarh, khatiks and mallaks were persuaded by Arya Samay not 
to attend the mela that year. Another Hind: notice appeared at Kheri and opposition to the mela 
grew at Gorakhpur. At Banaras, Arya Samajists were actively employed in preventing Hindus 
from attending the local Ghazi Mian mela, PAI, 22 May 1926, No. 19, Pam 498, p. 277; PAI, 
5 June 1926, No. 21, Para 533, p. 308; PAI, 12 June 1926, No. 22, Para 553, p. 320; PAS, 19 
June 1926, No. 23, Para 560, p. 327. In 1927, the campaign reached its peak. At Farzabed, Hindi 
notices printed by the Narayan Press and issued by Bakdeo Sahai urged Hindus against going to 
Bahraich for the mela. At Bahraich itself, a massive propaganda was started by the Arya 
Samajists in Apn! itself, as the mela was to be held that year from 18 to 22 May. At Pratapgarh, 
Raya of Kalakankar joined the Arya Sama; to campaign for the boycott, and was successful in 
persuading some Hindus, Parties of pilgrims were turned back to avoid the mela. At Gonda, 
during the annual conference of UP Kshatriya Sabha, Hindus were exhorted not to attend the 
Syed Salar fair at Bahraich. At Faizabad, Kedar Nath spoke against the mela, and notices were 
also posted against ıt. Here some Brahmans forbade Hindu shopkeepers from attending it and 
proposed to outcast those who did. In Allahabad, handbills appeared in the city against the Ghazi 
Mian mela held at Phulpur. At Banaras, notices were circulated, and at Sultanpur some local 
Hindus attempted to discourage attendance at the mela, PAI, 23 April 1927, No. 15, Para 371, 
p. 144; PAI, 30 April 1927, No. 16, Para 379, p. 154; PAI, 21 May 1927, No. 19, Para 489, 
p- 186; PAI, 28 May 1927, No. 20, Para 500, p. 192; PAI, 4 June 1927, No. 21, Para 530, p. 202. 

13 PAF, 13 March 1926, No. 10, Para 233, p. 136. 

14 PAT, 23 April 1927, No. 15, Para 371, p. 144. 

u3 PAT, 7 May 1927, No. 17, Para 432, p. 169. 
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not visit the Ghazi Mian mosque with bedridden children because Muslims spit at 
them.''® Concern was expressed to save women from Ghazi Mian’s trap.!!” Hus- 
bands were asked to persuade wives that Ghazi Mian was a very inferior being.!"® 
It was stated 


God believes in the worship of only one husband for women, but they pay 
service to Ghazi Mian for many years... . Where before Hindu women wor- 
shipped their husband with a lot of love and produced a child, today they leave 
their husband and go to the dead Ghazi Mian and at his defunct grave, to ask for 
a child. It is not women, but men who are to be blamed for this hateful act. Even 
when they are alive, instead of asking their wife to be a true pativrata, they 
allow her to go to the dead grave of a turk to ask for a child and become an 
infidel. Today such a husband should commit suicide whose wife thinks of him 
as an impotent or does not fear God, and instead of asking her husband to protect 
the child, is asking a dead grave to protect him. This is a slur on the prestige of 
Hindu religion.!!9 


Going to Ghazi Mian or any other pir had implications for the sexuality of Hindu 
woren, Hindu men and Muslim pirs. Implicit here was the fear of a sensuous 
‘play’ between the pir and the body of the woman, which would subvert authority 
at home. There were anxieties of ‘women on top’, gaining power over Hindu men. 
Women’s private, secret alliance with the pir was seen as an open challenge to 
Hindu male prowess, and their husband’s power to give them a male child was 
undermined by their dependency upon Ghazi Mian for it. The Hindu male appeared 
emasculated in relation to the increasingly virile Muslim pir. It became a question 
of impugning the sexuality and masculinity of the Hindu male through the actions 
of women. To overcome this, much was made of the alleged sexual exploitation of 
Hindu women by unscrupulous pirs. 

Beliefs m the saint were also maligned through a dose of ‘rationality’, and women 
were shown lacking intelligence. Here again it was the sexual prowess of the pir, 
and his growing control over women’s sexuality and reproductivity that was called 
into question. In a tract when someone said that Ghazi Mian had tremendous powers 
and bestowed a son on a baanjh woman, another person ridiculed him saying that 
Ghazi Mian himself did not have a son, so how could he give one to anybody? 
Pointing to another worshipper he went on to say that this person had a baanjh in 
his house but Ghazi Mian had done nothing.” It was argued: ‘Can there be any 
progress of Hinduism through the religion of the Masjid? Can Ghazi Mian show the 
path of freedom? Can he bestow any favour? Clearly no.”! 


116 PAT, 22 June 1929, No. 22, Para 311, p. 246. 

1" Beanpeasthi, Ghazi Kaun Hai, p. 4. 

1H Sharma, Ghazi Mian, pp. 11-12. 

1? Jaswal, Ghazi Mian, pp. 52-53. 

1% Premanand Baanprasth, Larkon ki Loot, Awadh, 1927, p. 1. 
1H Sharma, Ghan Mian, p 3. 
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Combined with these persuasive tactics, there were also open threats, a rhetoric 
which inspired fear on the one hand and promised rewards on the other. Women 
and low castes were warned that worshipping Ghazi Mian would spell disaster for 
them and a sense of foreboding was created. On the other hand, if they stopped 
worshipping Ghazi Mian, it would pay them rich dividends and they would soon 
be rewarded. Threats of dire spiritual and material misfortune were raised. At a 
general level it was predicted: 


Hindus! There has been a forecast at Prayag Raj that no Hindu should-go to 
worship Ghazi Mian at Bahraich, as Devi is very angry because of it. It is due to 
this that sitala (smallpox) is spreading into every house and causing you great 
pain this year... . Stop worshipping Ghazi Mian immediately, otherwise there 
will be a massive drought in the country, children will face dire consequences, 
animals will increasingly fall ill, your clan will decrease and there will be all- 
round misery. If you do not worship him then Devi will be happy and you will 
reap the fruits equal to feeding a hundred Brahmins . .. . Whoever listens or 
reads to this forecast should definitely tell it to 11 Hindus and send the news to 
five villages, otherwise he would be accused of killing 21 cows.'” 


The fear could be evoked in women in diverse ways. A tract warmed that women 
who worshipped Ghazi Mian became widows within a few days. The dirty and 
foul breath of cow-killers made their sons ill.'” It was said that Muslims often spit 
at Hindu boys. They were also influenced by Muslim customs, ways and manners 
and were susceptible to conversion.'* Emphasis was laid on the sin committed by 
Hindu women in going to the tomb to pray for issue.'* A newspaper said that if 
Hindus were not already a dead nation they would become so by their women’s 
worship of dead bodies.'* A feeling of terror was created about the mela being a 
place where Hindu women were abducted and outraged.'*” In May—June 1925, the 
deputy commissioner of the region prevented Arya Samaj propaganda at the 
Bahraich fair. Various newspapers raised the fear that because of this, the position 
of Hindu women visiting the fair had become very perilous.'* Hindu women were 


2 Premanaod Baanprasthi, Musaleani Gorakh Dhanda, Awadh, 1927, p. 6. Also see Anon., 
‘Bale Mian’, Adarsh Hindu, VoL 1(5), May 1926, p. 31. Fear among Hindus was inculcated in 
various meetings, especially the dread of committing a crime equivalent to killing cows, if they 
worshipped Ghazi Mian. At Banaras, in May 1927, a notice issued by one Yamdut was freely 
circulating in the city. Jt was captioned ‘Sri Gao Mata Ki Jau, and stated that Hindus who 
attended the Saiyed Salar fair would be guilty of the death of 11 cows. At Jaunpur in 1928, Arya 
Samajists gave the same warning, and it was repeated at Bahraich in 1929, PAI, 28 May 1927, 
No. 20, Para 500, p. 192; PAI, 19 May 1928, No. 19, Para 381, p. 189; PAI, 28 March 1929, 
No. 12, Para 147, p. 100. 

3 Jha, Hinduon Jaago, p. 12. 

iH Sharma, Ghazi Mian, p. 13. 

WS PAT, 21 December 1929, No. 49, Para 792, p. 708. 

1% Gyan Shakti, week ending 30 May 1925, NNR. 

7 Anon., ‘Bale Mian’, p. 31. 

U8 Hindustan, Arya Mitra, Pratap, week ending 23 May 1925, NNR. 
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notified of the probability of outrages committed against them.” Vartman said 
that Hindu volunteers recovered 99 Hindu women from the possession of Muslim 
. rowdies at the Syed Salar fair. The ill-treatment of the Hindu women was shocking 
and it would be ‘indelicate’ to say what happened to them inside the mausoleum.'” 
Muslim goondas were accused of outraging women at the fair at almost all times. ®! 
The circle was completed with the inverted proposition: ‘If you stop worshipping 
Ghazi Mian, you will be blessed with a son.’“* By such claims, the Hindu male 
was reasserting his power over the sexuality and reproductivity of the Hmdu woman. 

In the process, the very history of Bahraich was also restructured and reformu- 
lated. It was argued that before Ghazi Mian’s dargah came up, there had been a 
celebrated suryakund here, as important as tirathraj Prayag, which was host to a 
big mela. It was known as Balakarth Tirth. In the month of Jeth when the sun was 
at its peak, people used to come and bathe in its holy water and it cured all their 
illnesses—the blind could see and all skin ailments were cured. But since Feroz 
Tughlag built the grave of Ghazi Mian here in 1351 by filling this very suryakund, 
people are no longer cured at Bahraich. In this way, a holy place of sun worship of 
one community was transformed into the grave of Ghazi Mian. Now, on that very 
day the Bahraich mela of Ghazi Mian is celebrated. Again Hmdus gather here, but 
this time they do not worship the sun, but the evil Ghazi Mian. It was also hinted 
that many other holy places of Hindus had been converted in a similar manner into 
dargahs and graves of pirs.'* The story, a part of ‘a new Hindu history’,'™ in one 
stroke enabled a number of things— it attacked the violent invasion of Muslims, 
stressed the power of Hindu beliefs, evoked a golden age of Hindu civilisation, 
denied the capacity of Ghazi Mian to heal and built a Hindu history of the very 
place where the grave rested, thereby undercutting the very basis of his worship. 

Ghazi Mian, a symbol of wishes being fulfilled, transcending narrow sectarian 
boundaries and a figure renowned for dispensing evil, was now himself recast in 
the role of an evil character. An alternative picture of Ghazi Mian was painted. It 
was said that he came to India and plundered temples, broke idols, killed thousands 
of cows, murdered and converted Hindus, outraged their women, kidnapped Hindu 
girls, violated them and married them off to Muslims.“ And then Ghazi Mian was 
directly connected to a more common, popular, identified memory. It was stated that 


1» PAT, 6 June 1925, No. 21, Para 169, p. 224. 

9 Vartean, week ending 20 June 1925, NNR. 

D! PAT, 29 May 1927, No. 20, Para 500, p., 192; PAI, 5 May 1928, No. 17, Para 325, p. 165; Jha, 
Hindwon Jaago, p. 12; Baanprasthi, Larkon ki Loot, p. 18. 

™ Baanorasthi, Larkon ki Loot, p. 4. 

3 Anon., ‘Bale Mian’, pp. 28-29; Editor, ‘Ghazi Mian Ki Puja’, pp. 2-6; Dixit, Gkazt Mian. 

IH Gyanendra Pandey, ‘A New Hindu History’, South Asia, Vol, XVIL 1994, pp. 97-112. He uses 
the term to underline the appeal of such a history m the specific context of the Ram Janmabboom 
movement of the Hindu Right. 

™ Baanprasthi, Larkon ki Loot, p. 12; Anon., ‘Bale Mian’, pp. 29-30; Editor, ‘Ghazi Mian 
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Ghazi Mian destroyed the Somnath temple with Mahmud Ghaznavi,!™ and that he 
was the same as the killer of Swami Shraddhanand. Thus a conversation between 
Puttu (a Muslim and devotee of Ghazi Mian) and a bhikshu ensued: 


Bhikshu: Mahmud Ghaznavi was the uncle of Ghazi Mian who destroyed temples 
at Mathura and Somnath.... 

Puttu: To kill Aafirs is not against religion. 

Bhikshu: Thus a cruel Muslim killed the King of Hindus—Swami Shraddhanand. 
Puttu: Take his name with respect. He is Ghazi. His photographs are sold. 
Bhikshu: Photographs are even sold of Tantiya Bhil robber. 

Puttu: Ghazi is he who kills Aafirs. . .. This is the speciality of Ghazi Mian’s 
family. 

Bhikshu: What are those hairs on top of the Ghazi Mian flag? 

Puttu: They were the chotis of people that were cut to make them Muslims 
.... Some were tails of cows." 


In this situation, it was said: 


jisne tumhara kar diya sab bhanti banthadhar hai. 

ghazi mian ko pujte ho, hinduon! dhitkar hai! 

(Ghazi Mian has completely destroyed you. 

Hindus you need to be severely condemned for worshipping him.) 


There was an attempt to shift the basis of energy, activity, desire, expression and 
belief of an individual and of a society, and to replace it with symbols of Hindu 
gods and goddesses. Notices and circulars were issued at Pratapgarh exhorting 
women to worship Lakshmi Devi instead of Ghazi Mian.’” It was stated in cat- 
egorical terms that Hindu religion, its texts and Gods were far superior to any 
other religion. It was a religion which worshipped many Gods who were symbols 
of life, not tombs like that of Ghazi Mian.'® It was argued that it was a Hindu king, 
Suhaldev, who finally defeated and killed the evil Ghazi Mian in a war and saved 
the Hindu religion, but his name had completely disappeared from our memory. He 
was as brave as Shivaji and if Hindus should worship anyone, it was Suhaldev.'*! 
Women were told that they had 33 crore Gods to choose from and worship, so 
why go for Ghazi Mian? Kalwars, who had been devout worshippers of Ghazi 
Mian, took up the campaign earmestly.'" Kalwar Kesari, a journal of the Kalwar 


4 Jauswal, Ghari Mian, p 9. 

W Baanprasthi, Ghazi Kaun Hal, pp. 7-8. 
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caste, appealed to Hindu women to abandon Ghazi Mian completely and ey 
only Hindu gods and goddesses, since their children would then be firm Hindus 

The Hindu reiteration of the worship of only Hindu gods and goddesses created a 
space where Hindu-Hindu relations were continuously reaffirmed and partially le- 
gitimated, in relation to culturally-bound meanings. 

In the light of such a powerful campaign, the damage to the forms of shared 
cultures was considerable. However, all was not lost. It was the organised bodies, 
associations and groups, claiming to represent caste or Hindu interests, a rela- 
.tively educated and articulate section, which consciously or unconsciously tended 
to speak in the same language. But was its impact really all pervasive? Did all the 
people identify with the politics of these organised bodies? One is not so sure. As 
late as 1920, it was estimated that more than 13.5 million people worshipped the 
Panch Pirs.“ In spite of the assault upon them, some low castes and women did 
attend the fair in 1926 and again in 1927 the fair passed off barmoniously.'* Actu- 
ally the appeal for such a clear break was limited to lower castes. If they were to 
apree to stop their religious practices, where were they supposed to go, since they 
were deberred from many Hindu places of worship.“ 

The boundary-seekers, however, were successful to an extent in creating new 
fissures in the fabric of shared culture at this time, which to an extent may have 
had some impact on the lower castes as well.'*’ The Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, repre- 
senting 363 Arya Samaj branches of UP, claimed in 1925 that it had been cam- 
paigning against the Syed Salar Fair in Bahraich for the last 29 years, and slow and 
steady success had been most visible in the last four years as a result of their 
persistent efforts.'* 

As we have seen, even the spokespersons of intermediate and lower castes like 
the Ahirs, Kalwars and Chamars reiterated some of the arguments, though may be 
for different reasons. The Hindu woman had been a principal focus throughout 
this campaign. She was not only to be protected but also disciplined and con- 
trolled. Her sexuality and reproductivity could in no way be displayed and shared 
with Muslim men and symbols, as it signified that the control of the Hindu male 
was slipping away. She was a symbol of the purity and exclusivity of Hindus and 
her movements had to be regulated. At the same time, women’s uncertain adherence 
to caste and religious categories was a constant source of threat. Women were 
used here to provide markers for permissible Hindu conduct. In the process, a 
remapping of gender boundaries was attempted. The instructions to women not 


43 Anon. ‘Sri Sabhapat: Mahodaya Ka Bhashan’, Ka/war Kerari, Vol. 1(12), Lucknow, 1923, 
p. 715. 

M Pandey, Construction, p. 87. 

H5 PAI, 19 June 1926, No. 23, Para 560, p. 327; PAI, 4 June 1927, No. 21, Para 530, p. 202. 

Hé Tn fact, Ghazi Mian ka mela continues to this day, attracting people from afar. See Mahmood, 
‘The Dergah of Sayyid Salar Mas'ud’, pp 24-43. 

W Hindu participation in Muharram declined drastically, Shaligram Shrivastava, Prayag Pradip, 
Allahabed, 1937, p. 103. 

M8 General Adm. Depit., File No. 701/1925, ‘Representation from the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, 
Meerut, Regarding the Prohibition of Arya Samay Processions in UP’, UPSA. 
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only mirrored an attack on syncretism, but also provided definitions for the bor- 
ders of Hinduism. The targeting of shared spaces also indicated that many social, 
economic and cultural issues were being interpreted by the Hindu publicists through 
the prism of religious consciousness. 


IV 


Though I have taken up in detail only one specific case of increasing fractures in 
common cultural and religious spaces, the magnitude of attacks on contacts be- 
tween Hindu women and Muslim men was much more widespread, employing 
multiple methods. Anti-abduction campaigns, shifting debates on widow remar- 
riage, anxiety over declining Hindu numbers, fears created by elopements and 
conversions by some Hindu women (particularly widows, low caste women and 
prostitutes) created a complex discourse which could be ‘creatively’ used to 
strengthen community identities and lead to sharper polarisation. The reality was 
not so all-inclusive and obvious tensions on the ground could not be wished away 
so easily. However, the Hindu publicists were able to project a core of homogeneity 
and coherence of Hindus through various campaigns, which supposedly affected 
all, even those who were on the margins of-the Hindu community. Especially in 
relation to the ‘other’, this projection was able to effectively use the figure of the 
Hindu woman. The attack on shared culture went beyond questions of Hindu 
identity and encompassed questions of patriarchy and economic necessities. Thus, 
the ground on which Hindu women stood was a kind of battlefield for Hindu 
publicists. 

While many devices and methodologies were used, the repetitive motif adopted 
in a wide variety of situations was centrally aimed at severing all interaction be- 
tween Hindu women and Muslim men. It was linked not only to questions of 
community boundaries, but also to those of sexuality and patriarchy. This pro- 
vided a common reference point for the Hindus. Recurrent arguments emphasised 
the separation between Hindu women and Muslim men much more in this period 
than,’ say, that between upper caste Hindu women and lower caste Hindu men, 
signifying that perhaps community identities became more crucial than caste iden- 
tities in this period for the Hindu publicists. 

Equally, there were attempts to monopolise everyday life and events of Hindu 
women. The transmission was integrated and had a bonding to daily existence, 
suggesting that stereotypes have a much larger and wider history. These cam- 
paigns and writings offered a section of Hindus a basis for information, and an 
interpretation of their daily experiences, while at the same time underscoring their 
sense of a Hindu identity. It is not just ‘spectacular’ moments of strife, be it cow 
protection clashes, riots at festivals or music over mosque controversies, which 
tell us the full story of communal antagonisms. It is from the antagonisms of everyday 
life that the greater mass conflicts of society are often generated. The interpretations 
of these daily experiences could well provide a basis for collective action, even 
though the explicit issue for violence could be different. 
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Introduction 


Concepts of the ‘folk’ and ‘vulgar’ were redefined in striking ways in Bengali 
literary cultures towards the end of the nineteenth century. The intelligentsia from 
the mid-century onwards had maintained, albeit uneasily, the need for pristine 
Sanskritic standards in the vernacular lexicon and a Victorian morality in its litera- 
ture. However, from the 1870s onwards, a section of Calcutta literati, was moving 
steadily closer to the earthy colloquial traditions in the language. The satirical 
writings of prominent bhadralok dramatists of the period demonstrate that the liter- 
ary and theatrical domain had, in fact, become an avenue for the expression of 
bold and scathing opinions on the colonial state and social order, in a risqué and 
rustic idiom. Furthermore, what is interesting is that many of the concerns—such 
as fears of a world turned upside down with women and lower castes riding on 
top—generally associated with ‘low-life’ literature emanating from the cheap print 
and publishing industry at Battala, can be traced more palpably in the writings of 
more established and prosperous playwrights of the period. Both these consider- 
ations open up tremendous possibilities of problematising the participative role of 
the Bengali literati in the nation-building project. 

Commercial book production in Bengal at this time was concentrated in the 
Battala area m north Calcutta, tuming out a prodigious amount of ephemeral, often 
racy literature, and consumed by a largely semi-literate urban and suburban 
audience.' Rude social farces ridiculing the educated bhadralok babu, originating 


' Battala publications of the period include a phenomenal number of mostly cheap religious and 
mythological tracts, woodcut illustrations, sensational romances and novels, dramas and bawdy songs. 
But with its casy to set up and cheap presses, it also represented the nerve-centre of the general 


The Indian Economic and Social History Review, 37, 2 (2000) 
SAGE New Delhi/Thousand Oaks/London 
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from Battala, from the 1860s onwards, and extremely popular in Calcutta and 
around, were considered an affront to the middle class’ refined Victorian sensi- 
bilities. But the attitude was never very clearly defined, nor was it accepted by all 
even within the literary circles. From about the 1870s onwards, a modified version 
of this genre even came to be performed on the commercial stage in Calcutta and 
around, with a wide appeal for all classes. These farces, written and performed by 
the bhadralok literati, engaged in a confrontation with the colonial state by jeering 
at all that it represented, including the literati itself. Having lost his authenticity to 
his ‘others’, the babu rejected his own borrowed modernity and empowered com- 
mon men and women on the streets to be his spokespeople instead. What we wit- 
ness on the public stage, therefore, is a vibrant and active literary culture employing 
the colloquial idiom, lampooning western educated men and women, fraud Brahmo 
reformers, opportunistic and self-seeking nationalists. I have, for purposes of con- 
venience only, called these ‘literary farces’, to distinguish them from the farces 
published at Battala. 

In this paper, I first locate a disappointed urban elite that had finally broken out 
of the illusion of colonial benefaction, groping for its roots in an ‘authentic’ cul- 
tural heritage. Fresh debates on taste and ‘vulgarity’ in culture and concern for a 
‘national literature’ are traced through public speeches, literary histories, plays 
and songs. I then see how the colloquial style was slowly making itself felt in 
mainstream writing in the second half of the century, till it was taken up and 
formalised by the literati as a satirical tool for critiquing the colonial state. The 
literary farces that best represent this development are taken up for analysis here. 
Along with the return of the colloquial in middle-class prose writings in the late 
nineteenth century, there also returned the associated heterodox linguistic strands 
of antahpur and ‘lowly’ women. From being shunned for their rustic vocabulary 
and idiomatic expressions, women’s speech styles thus found a new ‘respectabil- 
ity’. Literary farces represented women, and their ‘coarse’ speech form as repre- 
sentative of the voice of tradition against progress and modernity, patience and 
wisdom against rash enthusiasm, and uprightness against duplicity and deceit. 


The Quest for a ‘National’ Language and Literature 


The better part of the nineteenth century saw efforts by an educated Bengali literati 
and British scholar-administrators to fashion a new literary culture in the vernacular 
based on their understandings of literary worthiness.’ In an effort to elevate Bengali 


publishing industry in colonial Bengal, so that alongside was also turned out a fair amount of school 
textbooks. For a more detailed analysis of the Battala books, see Anindita Ghosh, ‘Cheap Books, 
“Bad” Books. Contesting Print-Cultures in Colonial Bengal’, South Asta Research, Vol. 18(2), 
Autumn 1998. 

7 In pre-colonial Bengal, the vernacular had been accorded only the status of a spoken form, rather 
than as the medium of serious literary composition. Persian, rather than Bengali, enjoyed prominence 
as the language of state and business, and predated the coming of the Mughals in the province. 
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from the low literary status it was accorded in pre-colonial times, and prepare it for 
a new role in an informed, modernising and forward-looking milieu of nineteenth- 
century Bengal, the loosely structured colloquial language came to be structured 
and nurtured along classical Sanskritic lines. Linguistic and aesthetic norms for 
literary writing in the language came to be defined accordingly. 

While ‘polite’ Bengali was characterised by the prevalence of Sanskrit loan 
words, the more hybrid and colloquial form accommodated words from both a 
wider linguistic spectrum of words of non-Sanskritic, non-Indian origin, as well as 
distorted spoken forms of what were originally Sanskrit loan words.’ Even within 
the colloquial, there were particular strands of writing that were targeted for their 
alleged vulgarity, and associated with socially ‘inferior’ groups. For the most part 
of the period under survey, they existed as the defining ‘others’ of the standard 
form. Their essentialised coarseness and vulgarity were crucial props with which 
it was possible to contrast the refinement of the educated bhadralok and his cul- 
ture. Two such strands concern us here. One was the unrefined, uninhibited speech 
of the rural areas. It had an abusive urban variant in the conversation of Calcutta’s 
lower orders. The other was what came to be categorised as ‘women’s language’ 
or meyeli bhasha, allegedly used by women only. Both were frequently employed 
in racy Battala tracts. Not just language, but the entire repertoire of social repre- 
sentation underwent a change. The faithful depiction of everyday syncretic cul- 
tures, the frankness in the narration of sexuality, and rhetorical tools borrowed 
from popular idioms, were displaced by artificial Sanskritic imports, and the stilted 
rigidity of Brahmanic morality.‘ 

Although the cultivation and dissemination of new cultural standards was vital 
to the creation of a hegemonic middle-class leadership, the project was shot through 
with tensions. Even among the educated, the simultaneous exposure to other pre- 
colonial indigenous traditions made their acceptance of western norms a tortuous 
one. It opened up anxious debates about the viability of applying western categories 
to assess the merits of Bengali literature and culture. In fact, during the closing 
decades of the century, the writings of the romantic nationalists and a disgruntled 
educated class began to accommodate these elements for the first time, as a meta- 
phor of the ‘authentic’ and the ‘indigenous’ in Bengali society. 

The formalisation of literary conventions during this period, actually ran paral- 
lel to other efforts by a new generation of writers, to reinvest the more popular 


3 A point needs to be clarified here. In current parlance, sadhu bhasha and chalit bhasha, as un- 
guistic styles, have a connotation entirely different from what existed earlier. Now the differentiation 
between sadhu and chalit hes in the varying forms of verb and pronoun structures and specific ren- 
dering of the particle, among others. The sadhu style is distinguished now by its use of expanded 
verbal and pronominal forms and absence of the use of vocative particles The chalit style is marked 
by the use of condensed verbal and pronominal forms and the frequent use of vocative particles. 

‘ Jnanabrate Bhattacharya, ‘Language, Class and Community in Bengal’, South Asia Bulletin, Vol. 
7, 1987, p. 58. 
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forms of literary expression, with a new respectability. The entire linguistic reper- 
toire of the spoken or chalit style made a comeback in mainstream writing. So far 
represented as the ‘others’, these were appropriated as indicative of all that was 
‘traditional’ and ‘authentic’ in Indian society. What had earlier been depicted as a 
‘lack’ of ability to speak the chaste middle-class prose became, with the gener- 
ation of satirical writers like Bankim, the marker of a ‘fullness, a great spontaneous 
competence’.’ In his brilliant satire on the colonial legal system, Bankim carried 
the metaphor to subtle and elegant heights.‘ In a farcical courtroom trial, the chief 
protagonist, Kamalakanta, a derelict opium-eating brahmin, shattered the internal 
consistency of rationalistic politico-legal discourse, and could do so only because 
it was performed under the cover of ‘nonsensical’ utterances of a marginalised 
actor in society.’ 

An increasing disenchantment with the ruling community marked the experi- 
ence of the educated Bengali middle classes in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, as they gradually came to realise that the levers of real power lay with the 
European commercial and administrative elite rather than themselves. Exclusion 
from high administrative offices and entrepreneurial fields, victimisation by a biased 
legal system and inadequate representation in local bodies bred discontent. Apart 
from crowding the professional and administrative services, the middle classes of 
this time also had an intimate concern with land. But the 1870s and 1880s in 
particular were marked by acute agrarian tension over rents and tenant rights, and 
returns fell to an all-time low. The growing racial arrogance of the white rulers, 
making itself felt in public spaces such as clubs and railway carriages, compounded 
the humiliation. 

The perceptible gap between the myths of ‘Renaissance’ ideals and actual real- 
ity, it has been argued by historians, encouraged a mood of nostalgia amongst the 
bhadralok and fostered a breed of romantic nationalism. It made them turn to a 
series of ‘other’ spheres: the past as contrasted to the present, country versus city, 
a deliberate feminisation as opposed to active masculinity, and so on. It is not 


$ Sudipta Kaviraj, ‘Humour and the Prison of Reality: Kamalakanta as the Secret Autobiography of 
Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay’, Occasional Papers on History and Society, Second series, no. 4, 
NMML (New Delhi, 1988). Now published in S. Kaviraj, The Unhappy Consciousness: Bankimchandra 
Chattopadhyay and the Formation of the Nationalist Discourse in India, Delhi, 1995, p 53. 

6 bid , pp. 27-71. 

” Kaviraj, The Unhappy Consciousness, pp. 36—40. The privilege of being an addict and a madman 
allows Kamalakants to negotiate the world that Bankim, as a successful gentleman benefiting under 
the colonial social dispensation, could not. Symbolusing the perfect antithesis of the model babu, 
Kamalakanta was thus, Kaviraj suggests, writing the secret autobiography of Bankimchandra him- 
seif, ibid., pp. 28—29. 

* Sumat Sarkar has highlighted the trend in the writings of romantic poets like Biharilal Chakrabarti 
and Rabindranath Tagore. See Sumit Sarkar, “Kaliyuga”, “Chakri” and “Bhaknh”: Ramakrishna and 
His Times’, Economic and Political Weekly, 18 July 1992, p. 1548. 
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difficult, Sumit Sarkar argues, to see in this traces of an implicit questioning of all 
values imposed by the nineteenth-century West. Aspects of the pre-colonial milieu 
entered the cultural consciousness of the disillusioned bhadralok, as a symbol of 
all that was ‘pure’ and ‘indigenous’ in their culture. The young educated took 
pride in associating with that cultural past.? The vernacular press became a chief 
agent in this process of ‘recovery’ of indigenous cultural heritage. Biographies of 
old and forgotten bards and anthologies of popular Bengali folk songs began to 
pour out of the vernacular presses from the 1870s onwards. Shortly after being 
appointed Librarian to the Bengal Library in 1889, Haraprasad Sastn, discovered 
there a huge printed corpus of Vaishnava literature: ‘One did not believe before 
this, that Bengal could boast of so many poets, so many padas [Vaishnava verses] 
and go many books.’ ` 

Earlier dominant notions of the ‘polite’ and ‘vulgar’ were beginning to lose 
currency. The books of Battala, once regarded with the utmost contempt, were 
creeping back to the library of the intelligentsia. Writing in the 1920s, Amritalal 
Basu recorded with a heavy heart how he had searched in vain for them during the 
last 30 years: ‘Neither are they Brownings, Byrons, Shelleys or Swifts, nor Hems, 
Nabins, Rabindras and Satyendras, but there is a certain quality of language, mood 
and rhythm in them that was very much their own.’'' Magazines and newspapers 
also echoed the general mood. A host of literary journals carried the banner of a 
proud and assertive national language. The humorous and literary journal, Basantak, 
run by Prannath Dutta in the mid-1870s, constantly ridiculed the Society for the 
Suppression of Obscenity and its programmes for censoring ‘obscenity’ in popu- 
lar print and oral cultures.'* The incongruity and pointlessness in imitating the 
West was clearly underlined. 

Colonial interference in traditional customs and practices was reported with a 
sense of outrage in newspapers. In 1874, two young boys participating in yatra 
performances at Jessore were prosecuted by the administration on charges of ‘in- 
decency’, for exposing ‘private parts’ of their body while dancing dressed in ‘a 


’ Writing in his mature age, Tagore remembered spending long enchanting bouts in his childhood 
days listening to songs of Vaishnav poets, kobis and Aathaks, from a friend who, in spite of being a 
graduate in English, had an intimate knowledge of these ‘forgotten’ traditions in Bengali literature. 
Rabindranath Tagore, Jivansmriti, Santiniketan, 1975, p. 78. 

© Preface to Haraprasad Sastri, Hajar Bachharer Purano Bangala Bhashay Bouddha Gaan O 
Doha, Calcutta, 1916 Also see Bepin Chandra Pal, Memories of My Life and Timex, Vol. 1, Calcutta, 
1932, pp. 250-51. 

Aron Kumar Mitra, ed., Amritalal Basur Smriti O Atmasmrin, Calcutta, 1982, p. 117. 

H A verse apparently sung by the Kansarmpara (brazier colony) sawngzs, that appeared in the pages 
of the magazine, laughs at the Calcutten’s obsession with ‘obscenity’. A cartoon that appeared in the 
third issue of the magazine in 1874, showed performing monkeys dressed up in trousers, dancing to 
the command of their sahib master, while another one showed the traditionally unclothed images of 
the goddess Kali and ber consort Shiva covered in western garments See Basantak, First series, Vol. 
3, 1874, p. 40. - 
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piece of cloth only the size of the palm of the hand’.'? The defendants were ultim- 


ately discharged and proceedings against them dropped. But the Hindoo Patriot 
editorial went on to comment: 


Can national ideas, tastes and morals be changed by penal laws? The two jatras 
{in question] . . . are founded on mythologic legends, and appeal to the reli- 
gious feelings of the people. There may be expressions and representations 
repugnant to men of Western education and culture, but so long as they are not 
outrageously immoral ... it 1s a fit question for the government to decide whether 
it should enrage the feelings of the mass against it by interfering with their 
national amusements. Morality is a comparative term, and it is so much inter- 
woven with religion that to define it by application of the Penal Code would be 
to offer the grossest insult to the religious feelings ofthe Hindus.'* 


This was the voice of a confident intelligentsia that knew where its roots lay. No 
longer was it prepared to denigrate its indigenous tradition in a fit of borrowed 
puritanism. 

The obsession with the pre-colonial past was not just the idle fantasy of a few 
intellectuals in late nineteenth century Bengal. It was a conscious cultural project, 
a part of the new ‘nationalist’ curriculum. As such, its textualisation and formal- 
isation became imperative. The phrase ‘national literature’ made a perceptible 
entry into the literary imagination of those writing histories of Bengali literature 
and language around this time. In the preface to his Bangala Sahitya Sangraha, 
Mahendranath Bhattacharya wrote: 


In the following pages an attempt has been made for the first time in the history 
of our National literature to present in one volume a systemised series of speci- 
mens from the writings of the principal Bengali poets from the earliest times to 
the present day.’ 


More patriotic sentiments were echoed in Kailashchandra Ghose’s Bangla Sahitya, 
when he began his work with the following quote from Thomas de Quincey: ‘If 
there is anything in this world which should be holy in the eyes of a young man, 
next to the flag of his countty or its spotless honour, it is the language of his 
country.’ $ 


D The incident of prosecution of the troupe under Section 292 of the Indian Penal Code in the case 
of the Queen va. Jogendra Sunker Chakravarty, the owner of the troupe occurred in 1874. See the 
Hindoo Patriot, 20 April 1874. 

H Ibid. 

13 Mahendranath Bhattacharya, Bangala Sahitya Sangraha, Part |, Calcutta, 1872. 

Preface to Kailash Chandra Ghoec, Bangala Sahitya, Part 1, Calcutta, 1292 B.S. (1885). It is 
interesting that Kailash Chandra cites western poets to prove his point, while attempting to establish 
the greatness of his own Iiterature. 
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Such literary histories were marked by a new tone of self-assurance. Once ex- 
cluded from the canon for their ‘erotic’ compositions, Bharatchandra and Nidhu- 
babu were hailed as literary gems and made a glorious comeback.” Neither was 
this generation prepared to acknowledge any alien contribution towards the shap- 
ing of its modern prose language and literature. Pre-colonial antecedents were 
traced in Bengali prose writing so as to disclaim any missionary or colonial in- 
volvement in ‘inventing’ a prose style for the language."* Even a proto-novel form 
was discovered in the writings of the sixteenth century poet, Mukundaram 
Chakravarty, long before the western genre had found its way into Bengal.”? A 
number of associations sprang up for the preservation and uplift of ‘national’ 
traditions. Rajnarain Basu’s Society for the Encouragement of National Feeling 
Among the Educated Natives of Bengal, was one such body. Its members were 
actually encouraged to refrain from using English in their formal conversations, 
and use Bengali substitutes instead.” 

The new intellectual atmosphere in Bengal in the closing decades of the nine- 
teenth century was accompanied by a need felt for a new language and literary 
style, free from trappings of style and ornamentation. The language had to endear 
itself to the masses by its simplicity and familiarity. The tyranny of Sanskrit was 
being felt acutely everywhere, and its intimate association with Bengali during the 
latter’s formative stages was being regretted.”! The assimilation of the new mood 
and ideology demanded a new vehicle that was different from a sonorous and 
omamental prose, yet not as lighthearted as the simple spoken style.” In an essay 
entitled ‘The Building of New Words’ in Bangadarshan in 1881, Haraprasad Sastri 
pleaded with the literati to adopt a style of writing that was closer to the under- 
standing of the general reader. He wrote: 


There are some foolish people who borrow money from outsiders even when 
there is enough at home. The Bengali authors of today are people of this kind.... 
That the Bengali language is distinct from Sanskrit . . . is a fact difficult to 
imagine by perusing the written Bengali of our times. [This is because] we try 
to assiduously exclude from our writings that Persian language which has for 
seven centuries dominated the courts and offices of this land, contributed to 


U Ibid., pp. 113, 126; Gangacharan Sarkar, ‘Banga Sahitya O Banga Bhasha’ (Lecture delivered at 
Dacca College in 1879), Chinsurah, 1880, p. 50. 

® Kailash Chandra Ghose, Bangla Sahitya, pp. 70-72. Kailash Chandra even had in his personal 
possession copies of medieval Vaishnav prose works such as Rup Goswami’s Karika, to prove his 
point. 

8 Ibid., p. 77. 

* Rajnarain Basu, Aimacharit, Calcutta, 1315 B.S (1908), p. 83. See also his Bangla Bhasha O 
Sahitya Biskayak Baktrıta (first edn 1878), Calcutta, 1973. 

4 Bangadarshan, Sravan 1288 B.S. (1881). 

7 A syncretic colloquial style bad become fashionable with experimental writers following the 
publication of Pyarichand Mitra’s novel, Alaler Gharer Dulal, in 1858. Deriving its name from the 
novel, this style came to be known as the Alali style. 
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50% of the spoken language amongst the elite, found its way into the nooks and 
comers of Bengali grammar, and is easily understood by the masses. Every- 
body [for instance] understands the word, nalish [Perso-Arabic word meaning 
‘complaint’]; yet writers abandon it to pick on the [tatsama] word, abhijog.” 


Chandranath Bose, erstwhile Librarian of the Bengal Library, expressed identical 
ideas in an address read out at a special conference of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad 
(Bengali Literary Society) in 1899.% Concerns of unity and sentiments of a 
‘national’ brotherhood, also, troubled the Bengali intelligentsia. The drive for 
purism in language and the excision of a very old naturalised Perso-Arabic vo- 
cabulary, it was felt, had particularly drawn away Hindu Bengalis from their Muslim 
brothers.” However, as we shall see, this reshaping of a simpler ‘colloquial Bengali’ 
remained very much a Hindu bhadralok affair, and there was no discernible at- 
tempt to include Muslim-Bengali words in it.* 

The need to reinstate the natural spoken Bengali form was expressed in fictional 
works as well. With progressive sanskritisation of the language, Bengali speech 
forms were being pushed into the antahpur, where it survived as a recognisably 
‘debased’, corrupt version of ‘pure’ Bengali of the public, male world. A biting 
satirical play by an unknown author in 1893, Meye Parliament or ‘Women’s Par- 
liament’ carried a sharp gendered critique of the Sanskritic discourse on the Bengali 
language. The ninth session of this fictitious women’s parliament had been con- 
vened to discuss the grievances of Bangla Bhasha (Bengali language) which is 
personified in the peculiar image of a strapping youth, dressed as a child. He com- 
plains that he has become the bone of contention between the sirs and madams. 
While the men want him to get dressed in proper clothes and be a ‘bhadra’ or 
civilised person, the women are adamant to keep him the way he is, as a child. The 
real reason he beli¢ves is that, the men being battered in the world outside, find a 
way of satisfying their hurt male pride by ruling over the world inside, the antahpur. 
The women, on the other hand, are not willing to let go of Bangla Bhasha, whom 
they regard as their very own property.”’ The position of the author in the ongoing 


D Haraprasad Sastri in Sunti Kumar Chattopadhyay and Anil Kumar Kanjilal, eds, Haraprasad 
Rachanabali, Vol. 2, Calcutta, 1960, pp.-124-25. 

H Chandranath Bose, Bartaman Bangala Sahityer Prakriti, Bengali Literary Society Address, Cal- 
cutta, 1306 B.S. (1899), p. 56. 

D Shyamacharan Ganguly's essay in Calcutta Review, quoted in the original English in 
Bangadarshan, Jaistha, 1285 B.S. (1878). 

* The reference to a lost Perso-Arable tradition in Bengali language and literature remained an 
entirely superficial gesture, and there was no genuine attempt to fuse it meaningfully with the Sanskritte 
tradition, Men like Chandranath Bose were not even consistent in their approaches. Reviewing a 
Bengali textbook wntten by Munshi Kazimuddin tn 1884, Chandranath thus blamed the mistakes m 
orthography on the author’s Islamic origin. See Chundernath Bosc, Report on the Bengal Library for 
the years 1884 and 1885, p. 7. 

7 Anon , Meye Parliament Ba Bhagnitantra Rajya, Calcutta, 1893, pp. 185-86. 
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debate about the restructuring of the Bengali language is self-evident in the fol- 
lowing extract: 


BANGLA BHASHA: [speaking about his residence] As I’m only a child, I stay 
with the madams. They are the only ones who may be credited with taking care 
of me through poetry, drama and novels. But for their love and care I would not 
have been alive. [But about.the ‘Sirs’ he says] God help me! Even if I stayed 
close to them apparently they are insulted. And I hear that they boast about 
their success in keeping me along, wherever they go.” 


The author’s own preference for a simple, unadorned Bengali was clear. The situ- 
ation he described was a comment on the forcible conversion of a language from 
an easy, colloquial to a tortuous written style around the turn of the eighteenth 
century. The work shows a remarkable perception of the contemporary cultural 
project as a constructed and gendered programme, long before feminist histori- 
ography took this up as a subject of critical analysis. 

Bankim’s Bangadarshan took the lead in spelling out the literary agenda for a 
new generation of confident Bengalis.” It was largely due to the persistent and 
talented efforts of Bankim alone that Bengali prose style was able to make a rela- 
tively smooth transition from an uncertain, imitative mode to a more intelligible 
and widely acceptable vernacular, equipped to carry the message of a ‘modern’ 
generation. However, Bankim’s personal attitude to the issue of language was not 
consistent. He himself was never very far away from the Sanskritists. In an essay 
entitled ‘Bengali Literature’ written in 1871, he apologised for the coarseness of 
the poetry of his mentor Isvar Gupta, the poet journalist and editor of Sambad 
Prabhakar. ‘Of the higher qualities of a poet he possessed none, and his work was 
extremely rude and uncultivated ... generally disfigured by the grossest obscen- 
ity.’ ® And yet elsewhere, we find Bankim craving for the charm and ‘authentic 


Bengaliness’ of Gupta’s poetry: 


Madhusudan, Hemchandra, Nabin Chandra, Rabindranath are the poets of the 
educated Bengalis—Isvar Gupta is the poet of Bengal. . . the kind of delight 
that can be derived from pitha-puli (home-made sweet pancake rolls] cannot 
compare in anyway with even the experience of Sachi’s [wife of Indra] beautiful 


2 Thid., p. 184. 

# His intention apparently was to come out with a cheap and popular journal. See Bankimechandra 
Chattopadhyay, ‘A popular literature for Bengal’ (1870), reprinted in J.C. Bagai, Bankim Rackanabali, 
Vol. 3, Calcutta, 1969, pp. 97-102. 

. ™ Bankimchandra Chattopedhyay, ‘Bengali Literature’, quoted in Amitrasudan Bhattacharya, 

Banlamchandra O Bangadarshan, Calcutta, 1954, p 51. Amiya Sen identifies three stages of Bankim’s 
identification with Iswar Gupta: as an enthusiast of the poct’s works during his apprentice days; 
dissociating himself from his rustic style by the middle of the next decade; returning in the 1880s 
again to derive inspiration from his guru, in content, if not in style. Sen, Hindu Revivalism, p. 94. 
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red lips drinking celestial wine from acup.... we have to love our motherland. 
We heve to care for the presents what she gives us... . This authentic Bengali, 
and his authentic deshi words are a blessing from our mother.*! 


Bankim actually chose to deftly avoid the extremes of both styles.” His Bengali 
was still full of Sanskrit words, but it possessed a character of its own that was not 
borrowed. As an extremely important vehicle of self-expression in a wide range of 
forums, the staid formal language had to be made flexible to suit different con- 
texts. Bankim’s Bengali was therefore spontaneous, lively, and invited a dialogue 
with its reader. In his novels, the narrative was broken by the use of a variegated 
dialect to denote the various social backgrounds and attitudes of the speakers. The 
play of different languages made for a linguistic indexing of the social status of the 
speakers, but also gave the narrative a freedom and movement that it had never 
enjoyed before.” 

The dilemma felt by Bankim was a quintessential expression of the experience 
of the earliest Bengali literati as they attempted to move away from the conven- 
tional Sanskritic model, and experimented with alternate writing styles. The un- 
certainty, however, did not linger. A more confident generation in the following 
years was to imprint the earthy spoken language more indelibly upon bhadralok 
literary sensibility, than Bankim’s generation had been able to achieve, despite the 
continued availability of earlier predominant models—modern English and clas- 
sical Sanskrit. Satire, in particular, permitted the use of this language to the advan- 
tage of the literati in numerous novels, essays and verse compositions. Its most 
effective and outspoken form manifested itself in farces written by the educated 
from the mid-1870s onwards. 


The Bhadralok, ‘Colloquial’ Bengali and Social Satire 


Social farces produced at Battala had been engaged in a bitter critique of the edu- 
cated bhadralok from the mid-century onwards. Wnitten in the form of short skits 
in a language that was coarse and abusive, these works, often by anonymous 
authors, voiced a stringent critique of the educated and well-to-do in society. Of 
the known writers, many came from urban petty bourgeois, lower caste groups.* 


3! See Bankim’s mtroductron to his compilation of Iswar Gupta’s songs and poetry. Bankimchandm 
Chattopadhyay, Ivar Chandra Gupter Jrvancharit O Kavittva, Bhabatosh Dutta, ed., repnnt edn, 
Calcutta, 1968. 

n Bankim’'s essays on the subject in Bangadarshan and elsewhere constantly argue for the adop- 
tion of such a style. See his ‘Bangala Bhasha’, Sangadarshan, Jaistha 1285 BS (1878), ‘Bangalar 
Pathak Padana Brata’, Bangadarshan, Magh 1287 B.S. (1880); ‘Bangala Bhasha’, Bangadarshan, 
Sravan 1288 B.S (1881). 

The technique of using varying dialects for persons of different standing, however, was not 
new, It was an established tradition of classical Sanskrit plays. See Suruts Kumar Chatter, The 
Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, Vol. 1, Calcutta, 1926, p. 51 

H This has been discussed in detail in my Ph.D. dissertation, ‘Literature, Language and Print mn 
Bengal, c. 1780-1905’, Cambridge University, 1997. See chapter 6. 
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Wise rustic folk, maidservants and prostitutes in these farces were contrasted with 
scenes of prosperous bhadralok licentiousness, hypocrisy and falsehood. While 
their language and content was deemed outside the bounds of literary ‘respectabil- 
ity’, the farces themselves were questioning the very basis of this ‘respectability’. 
The abusive street language of the lower orders was used to carve out a moral 
superiority that had been denied to them culturally. 

Farces also came to be written by the educated bhadralok in the mid-century 
ridiculing the respectable in society, very much in the Battala style, but without 
any serious social intent. They were written and performed for leisured, aristo- 
cratic audiences. Between 1859 and 1860, no less a literary figure than Madhusudan 
Dutt himself, responsible for institutionalising the heroic style of poetical compos- 
itions in Bengali literature, wrote a couple of bawdy farces, Ekei Ki Boley Sabhyata 
and Budo Shaliker Ghade Ron.» The first caricatured the ways of the anglicised 
Bengalis of Calcutta. The second uncovered powerful and respectable landed men 
in rural society, exploiting the poor and seducing their women. The typical earthy 
expressions in the dialogues of the characters, and the vivid realism of the situ- 
ations described, made both the plays powerful pieces of satire. Two other prom- 
inent dramatists, Ramnarayan Tarkaratna and Dinabandhu Mitra, also wrote, 
lampooning the ‘respectable’ in society. Corrupt and lustful brahmins seeking wives 
in their old age, and licentious bhadralok males, are insulted by mischievous young- 
sters and lowly maids.” 

These early farces abounded in rustic, abusive language and coarse humour. 
For the generation of Bengali literati in the earlier half of the century, earthy spoken 
Bengali did not always hold ‘vulgar’ connotations. The colloquial! style had in fact 
been experimentally used earlier in the compositions of Hindu College educated 
Young Bengal members. Contemporaries recorded the emergence of these writ- 
ings as a revolt against the highly Sanskritised style of Vidyasagar and Akshaykumar 
Dutt.” In 1858, Pyarichand Mitra published a satirical piece in spokeh Bengalt— 
often regarded as the earliest Bengali novel—on the spoilt child of a rich upstart, 
Alaler Gharer Dulal.” It was followed by a series of racy sketches on the life of 


U Madhusudan Dutt, Eke: Ki Bole Sabhyata, Calcutta, 1859, Budo Shaliker Ghade Ron, Calcutta, 
1860. See Mohammad Maninyjjaman, cd., Madhusudan Natya Granthaval:, Dacca, 1969, pp. 77-104 
and 111-36. 

So effective was the farce Ekei ki Bole Sabhyata, that the Young Bengals, feeling that the play 
pointed too closely at them, managed to prevent the play from being staged at the Belgatchia Theatre 
for whom Dutt had wmntten the farces. Letter from a contemporary, Keshab Chunder Ganguly. See 
Jogindranath Basu, Michael Madhusudan Datter Jeevancharu, Calcutta 1925, pp. 678-79. 

37 Dinabandhu Mitra, Biye Pagla Budo, Calcutta, 1866; and Sedhabar Ekadosh:, Calcutta, 1866. 
Ramnarayan Tarkaratna, Chodkhudan, Calcutta, 1869; and Jemon Karma Temni Fal, Calcutta, 1872. 

N Pysrichand Mitra, Alaler Gharer Dulal, Calcutta, 1858, B N. Bandyopadhyay and Sajanikanta 
Das, eds, reprint edn, Calcutta, 1993. See Preface, pp 6-7. 

» Alal was first printed in a unique women’s journal, Mank Patrika, which aimed at providing 
reading matenal in the spoken style to women. It bad been started by Pyanchand himself, together 
with Radhanath Sikdar, Young Bengal member and colleague, in 1854 The style of writing was, 
therefore, ideally surted for the purpose of the journal Researchers have traced 27 scnally produced 
chapters of the work in consecutive esacs of the journal from 12 February 1855 to June 1857. [béd., p. 5. 
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Calcutta entitled Hutom Penchar Naksha, done in the style of Sketches by Baz, by 
Kaliprasanna Sinha, in 1861.” Written in contemporary Calcutta slang, the work 
described in vivid detail typical events, characters and festivities in the city.“' A 
contemporary reader described its impact on him: ‘We were then very young. His 
[Kaliprasanna’s] language, the fun of his style, bowled us over. We felt that our 
Bengali language, can light fireworks, play with crackers.’ The colloquial idiom 
was thus only an alternative mode of composition that allowed them to move 
away from the constraining parameters of serious narrative prose, and indulge in 
pure fun and frolic.” 

From the 1870s onwards, however, a very different group of established middle- 
class farce writers writing for the public stage, seriously embraced this form of 
colloquial and satirical expression as a mainly commercial, but also social and 
literary exercise. Gradually and surely, the Bengali stage was becoming an ex- 
pression of middle class sentiment and aspiration. The social base of patronage of 
Bengali theatre in the 1870s had also undergone a change, paralleling the change 
in attitudes. The stage was no longer dependent on wealthy aristocratic patrons as 
in the age of private theatres. Middle-class professionals had begun to form their 
own groups. In 1872 was set up the first public stage, the National Theatre in 
Calcutta.“ It was followed in quick succession by others.“ They staged political 
plays like the Nildarpan, against indigo planters, which raised a storm in Calcutta 
in 1872.” Tongue-in-cheek references to the oppression of the colonial state were 
popular. In 1875, two plays about the brutal treatment of the Assam tea plantation 
workers by the English planters, and the victimisation of the Raja of Baroda by the 


© Kaliprasanna Sinha, Hutom Perchar Naksha, Calcutta, 1861, Arun Nag, ed., reprint edn, Cal- 
cutta, 1991. 

4 Although Kaliprasanna himself declares social upliftment as his intention in the preface to his 
work, critics are rather inclined to believe that these sketches served more the purpose of slander than 
reform Apparently, under Kaliprasanna's instructions, copies of these sketches would be delivered 
to the houses of the ‘respectable’ babus whose scandals he presented with great relish ın the Naksha. 
Ibid., pp. 2-3. 

2 Remark of Akshay Sarkar, cited by Kaliprasanna Sinha, in his introduction to Hutom. Quoted 
and translated by Sumanta Banerjee, The Parlour and the Streets. Elite and Popular Culture in 
Nineteenth Century Calcutta, Calcutta, 1989, p. 179. Hutom’s flippant style with its characteristic 
irreverence and witty digs at the ‘respectable’ in society, proved attractive to a bost of such sketch 
writers who followed in his footsteps. Kaliprasanna brags in the introduction to the second edition of 
his work in 1862 that ‘the Battala presses have come up with about two hundred cheap books ın 
imitation of “Hutom’s Sketches”.’ Although this might well have been an cxagperation, indeed so 
popular was fuom itself that m its second editran 1,000 copies were printed. Arun Nag, Hutom, p 24 

8 Banerjee, The Parlour and the Streets, pp. 174-75. 

“4 The theatre was not patronised by a single wealthy person and funded itself entirely out of the 
sale proceeds of tickets. See report in Amrita Bazar Patrika, 12 December 1872, quoted in B.N. 
Bandyopadhyay, Bangtya Natyashala, 1795-1873, Santiniketan, 1977, p 54. The sale of tickets on 
the first day alone earned the group Rs 400. 

“ The Bengal Theatre was set up in 1873, Star Theatre in 1883, Emerald Theatre in 1887, Minerva 
Theatre in 1893 and the Classic Theatre in 1897. 

“ Banerjee, The Parlour and the Streets, pp. 185-87. 
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English Resident, were staged.” In 1876 again, the Great National Theatre staged 
a farce lampooning a local lawyer, who had allowed the Prince of Wales into his 
andarmahal. The government responded with an ordinance prohibiting dramatic 
performances which were ‘scandalous, defamatory, seditious, obscene or other- 
wise prejudicial to public interest’. The answer to this was another farce, The Police 
of Pig and Sheep—teferming to the then Police Superintendent Lamb, and the Police 
Commissioner Sir Stuart Hogg, at the same theatre. Three days later, the manager, 
Amritalal Basu, and the director, Upendranath Das, were arrested on concocted 
charges of ‘obscenity’ and sentenced to a month’s imprisonment.* The ridiculing 
of the colonial state and all that it represented continued to feature in bhadralok 
farce writing down to the early decades of the twentieth century. That the plays 
were meant to be taken seriously, and not just as lighthearted entertainment, came 
through in the comments of a contemporary critic: ‘It is a pity that the play[s] 
evoke laughter in people. The playwright does not always exaggerate, he speaks 
as much of reality. These are not the antics of stage-clowns; we have a lot to learn 
from it.’” 

Although still employing the colloquial style, the bold and bawdy Rabelaisian 
humour of Battala was, however, suppressed in these writings. The literary farces 
were constructed along more formal lines, with elegant dialogues and restrained 
humour. The literary farces evoke laughter not so much by resorting to slapstick 
but skilful twists of phrases, malapropisms, exaggeration, and apparent misread- 
ing by the untutored, of English and polite Bengali. Frequent use of English in the 
plays and references to European social and philosophical theories and literature, 
presuppose a western educated, urban audience. But it was a multilayered audi- 
ence that attended the theatres. The commercial theatres at Calcutta catered also to 
the petty service, and small trader-cum-working population, crowded into the sur- 
rounding busy market areas and artisan quarters in the northern part of the city. 
The literary farces had ingredients for both levels of audience. Thus song and 
dance, and occasional bawdy sequences took care of common tastes, while the deeper 
social and political message was aimed at the more educated and serious-minded 
theatre-goer. 

Among the actor-playwright producers who made their mark during the time 
were Girish Ghose, Amritalal Basu, and Rajkrishna Ray. Girish Ghose (1844-1912) 
erstwhile clerk at a commercial firm, tumed playwright and actor, was the founder 
of the first public stage, the National Theatre in Bengal in 1872.” Failing fortunes 


1 These were the Cha-kar Darpan and the Gaekwad Darpan, respectively. 

S Hemendranath Dasgupta, The Indian Stage, Vol. 2, Calcutta, 1946, quoted in Rabindranath 
Bandyopadhyay, Bangla Natya Nipantroner Itihas, Calcutta, 1976, p. 17. In 1911, at least 13 plays 
were prohibited under the provisions of the Act. See ‘Short Notes on some Proscribed Books and a 
List of Prohibited Dramas’, Paper no. 50, Bundle no. 15 (West Bengal State Archives). 

8 Mahendranath Vidyamdhi, Sandarbkya Sangraha, Baisakh, 1305 (1898), quoted m Arunkumar 
Mitra, Amritalal Basur Jibani O Sahitya, Calcutta, 1970, p. 271. 

*® See Subodh Sengupta and Anjali Basu, eds, Samsad Bangali Charitabidhan, Calcutta, 1994, 
p. 1390. 
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in the printing and publishing industry in Burdwan brought Rajkrishna Ray 
(1849-94) to the stage in 1887. He established a commercial theatre in Calcutta, 
but two years later joined the Star Theatre as a salaried playwright.*! Fyotirindranath 
Tagore (1849--1925), elder brother of Rabindranath, was perhaps the only excep- 
tion among the mostly middle-class professionals participating in this literary genre. 
Coming from the family of the prosperous landed and aesthetically inclined 
Jorasanko Tagores, he was initiated into the private family theatre at a very early 
age. The most prolific and prominent of all farce writers was Amritalal Basu 
(1853-1929), who composed 20 farces between 1876 and 1926, for the commer- 
cial stage.” It is mostly his works that I have discussed here. Besides being the 
most popular compositions, they can also be taken as fairly representative of the 
entire genre. Amritalal was born in a family of scholars and grew up in north 
Calcutta. His father Kailash Chandra was a teacher and later principal of the Oriental 
Seminary. Young Amritalal was schooled at some-of the best institutions of his 
day and later graduated from the Calcutta Medical College. He joined the stage for 
its appeal to him and was associated with it as playwright, actor, manager and 
proprietor, his longest involvement being with the Star Theatre.® 

The literary farces voiced a particular concern absent in the Battala farces. This 
was a critique of the colonial state. Matching the growing public awareness on 
political issues, and the rise of nationalist sentiment, the commercial theatre be- 
came an important forum for disseminating public opinion on such topics. Basu’s 
plays in particular carried a veiled indictment of British rule in India. Politically 
sensitive, and a regular visitor at the office of the newspaper, Baswmati, Basu was 
actively engaged in the major debates of the day. The Congress leader, Surendranath 
Banerjee, was his close friend and confidante, and Basu even wrote speeches for 
him. He was closely associated in particular with the ant-Partition agitation of 
1905, and composed songs on the occasion.™ His speeches. at literary functions 
and his political essays carried the mark of his distinctive opinions on the issue of 
nationalism and freedom for India, Basu had definite ideas on ‘Swarajya’ that he 
saw as derived from an indigenous alternative model that could be truly ‘Hindu’ 
and ‘Indian’ in mind and spirit.” The Congress ideal, being drawn from the West, 
could never be successful for his country. His comments on fake western educated 
patriots were also made in no uncertain terms. 


€ 


The close contact with the English and western education has manifested itself 
strongest in our desires for philanthropy. Enthused by this noble desire, we 


3! Ibid, pp. 467-68. 

n Most of these were written for Star Theatre, and Basu himself acted in some of them. Barring 
two, the rest were also successfully published and ran into several editions. 

3 For a memoir of the life of Amritalal Basu based on his own reminiscences, see Mitra, Amritalal 
Basur Smriti. 

H His farce Shabask Bangali, Calcutta, 1905, was written on the occasion of the Bengal Partition. 

* Basu’s essay ‘Swarajya Sadhana’, that appeared in s senalised version m the Masik Baswmati m 
1922, spelt out his political philosophy. See Basu, ‘Swarajya Sadhana’, Masik Basumati, Agrahayan- 
Falgun, 1329 B.S. (1922); and Baisakh-Jaistha, 1330 B.S. (1923). The series remained incomplete. 
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pack off our mothers to Kashi on a monthly allowance of five rupees, and 
parade in horse-driven carriages ... singing hymns to the motherland. It is this 
propensity to serve others again, that prompts us to fight our blood brothers in 
the High Court, and then go hugging other ‘brothers’ in Prayag, Agra and 


Kanpur.” 


The identification of separate spheres of inner/outer, home/world, spiritual/matenal 
domains of thought in late nineteenth-century nationalist ideology has been cur- 
rently extended to the domain of language.” Positing himself against Benedict 
Anderson, Partha Chatterjee has argued recently that although a cultural discourse 
informed by European conventions shaped new Bengali literary genres and tastes, 
there existed in reality a gap between theory and practice.” He located in such 
literary genres, as the drama and novel, an ‘inner’ sovereign space where the liter- 
ati could escape the western conventions of authorial narrative prose by resorting 
to the colloquial. Produced for and largely patronised by the literate urban middle 
classes, he asserts, the direct speech style of novels and dramas was actually a 
conscious expression of the emergent nation’s autonomy in the cultural sphere in 
the post-Bankim phase.” He quite rightly points out that ‘once the moral premises 
of the auto critique had been stated publicly . . . the critique of babu effeminacy 
could be legitimately voiced even by the babu’s indigenous “others”, that is, by 
the women in their families and by both men and women of the lower classes’.© 

But curiously, having spoken about the ‘sovereign’ non-conformity of Bengali 
novels and dramas, Chatterjee focuses his study on the reflective and spiritual 
world of the Kathamrta, a work recording the conversations of the contemporary 
Bengali saint, Ramakrishna, with his bhadralok disciples.® In the context of the 
stylistic peculiarities of the Xathamrta, he shows how its simultaneous employ- 
ment of two radically different linguistic idioms—tustic and urbane—is a pointer 


* Basu, ‘Akal Bodhan’, Sonar Bangla, 19 Jaistha, 1330 B.S. (1923). 

7 The question has been elaborately studied in the context of the ‘women's question’. Partha 
Chatterjee, The Nation and Its Fragments: Colonial and Postcolonial Histories, Princeton, 1993, pp. 
116-34; Drpesh Chakravarty, ‘The Difference-Deferral of (a) Colonial Modemity: Public Debates 
on Domesticity in Colonial Bengal’, History Workshop, Vol. 36, Autumn 1993. Feminists have stud- 
ied the issue from a slightly different angle. See particularly, Tanike Sarkar, ‘The Hindu Wife and the 
Hindu Nation’ Domesticity and Nationalism in Nineteenth Century Bengal’, Studies in History, Vol. 
&(2), 1992; ‘Hindu Conjugalrty and Nationalism in Late Nineteenth Century Bengal’, in Jasodhara 
Bagchi, ed., Indian Women: Myth and Reality, Hyderabad, 1995; and ‘Rhetoric against Age of Con- 
sent Resisting Colonial Reason and Death of a Child Wife’, Economic and Political Weekly, Sep- 
tember, 1993. 

S See Partha Chatterjee, ‘A Religion of Urban Domesticity: Sri Ramakrishna and the Calcutta 
Middle Clase’, in Partha Chatterjee and Gyanandra Pandey, eds, Subaltern Studies, Vol, 7, Delhi, 
1992. Also see Chatterjee’s more recent, The Nation and Its Fragments. 

* Chatterjee, The Nation and its Fragments, pp. 7-8, 55. 

* Ibid., p. 70. 

* Partha Chatterjee, ‘The Religion of Urban Domesticity’. See also ibid., pp. 51-55. The text in 
question is Ramakrishna Kathamrta by Mahendranath Dutta (1902). 
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to the existence of an ‘outer’, rationalistic, urban and refined, as well as an ‘inner’, 
and more private, spiritual self in the bhadralok world. The ‘rustic’ language and 
vernacular wisdom of the saint is shown as providing different, but perhaps better 
solutions to metaphysical problems broached in the sophisticated learned language 
of the Calcutta bhadralok.” Consequently, the picture that emerges is that of an 
inward-looking and passive bhadralok, reflecting in retired introspection. What 
Chatterjee’s discussion confines to a withdrawn, reclusive, intellectual world can 
be demonstrated as existing simultaneously, and perhaps more meaningfully, in 
other cultural worlds. Thus the same rustic colloquial idiom that ruled the edu- 
cated bhadralok’s spiritual quest was also consciously picked up to construct a 
powerful critique of colonialism in the Bengali public stage. 

In the light of the above observation, it is possible to problematise and render 
more complex, Chatterjee’s positioning of the ‘national language’ project within 
the metaphorical sphere of the ‘inner’ or ‘spiritual’ of the bhadralok world.® It is 
important to see language represented not only in this ‘inner’ self, and not merely 
as illustrative of withdrawal from the ‘outer’ world of material and reason, but 
rather as an attempt to take on this world within its own discursive space. Indi- 
genous and folk strands of vernacular languages and knowledges, did not just offer 
an idle escape from the ‘Prisonhouse of Reason’, and prompt a series of withdraw- 
als from knowledge (jnana) and worldly pursuits (karma). Nor was this expressive 
of, as Chatterjee puts it, ‘a strong element operating in that part of the middle class 
consciousness in which it is submissive, weak, afraid of its fate in the world’.® It 
is equally important to recognise in this vernacular identity a striking power, an 
agenda of assault on colonial discourse, that Chatterjee acknowledges but fails to 
highlight. 

Chatterjee’s analytical categories of ‘inner’ and ‘outer’ also fail to recognise the 
fluidity and indeterminate nature of language boundaries. Despite its identifica- 
tion with a ‘sovereign’ domain accorded to it by the nationalist literati, and the 
resurrection of the dialect and colloquial in literary writing during the period, the 
vernacular was crucial in building up a critique of colonial rule in the ‘outer’ 
political, rationalistic and hegemonic domain of discursive nationalism as well. 
The language of the journalistic press, petitions and speeches, that was used to 
engage in a dialogue with the liberal bourgeois democratic state, invoking its own 
logic, and challenging the ‘rule of colonial difference’, was the derivative standard- 
ised, formal prose Bengali. It is not enough to see in this, the middle-class mind as 
‘split in two’, where ‘contestation and mediation take place within the same con- 
sciousness’.© What is at stake is recognising that something as complex and 


© Sumit Sarkar too has seen in the popularity of Ramakrishna’s message, a sign of the bhadralok’s 
turning away from a public sphere of negotiations with the colonial ruler on the latter’s own terrain. 
See Sumit Sarkar, ““Kaliyuga”’. 

8 Chatterjee, The Nation and its Fragments, p. 26. 

“ Ibid., p. 59. 

© Ibid., pp. 53—54. 
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dynamic as language cannot be worked into neat ideological spaces without cer- 
tain reservations. In this case, it is possible to see Bengali occupying at least two 
simultaneous spaces: one, addressing the colonial state and demanding equality 
in the material/political sphere using the formalised structure and discursive strat- 
egies that followed from European models; and two, addressing the ‘nation’ in a 
more informal style rooted in the indigenous and colloquial, that was different, and 
therefore, its very own. 

The educated bhadralok had to work their way out of a two pronged offen- 
sive—from the colonial ruler on the one hand and the lower strata on the other— 
on their babu image. The ‘hypermasculinity’ of imperialist ideology made the 
figure of the weak, irresolute, effeminate babu a special target of contempt and 
ridicule.™ On the other hand, the bitter hatred and indignation of petty bourgeois 
groups made him out to be an immoral and corrupt rascal. Bhadralok literati re- 
acted to this by turning these onslaughts inwards and producing a literature of self- 
ridicule and self-irony. The literary farces in particular became a major vehicle for 
such views. Such an appropriation of the tool of satire through the very farces that 
had sustained Battala’s assault on the bhadralok, once undercut the strength 
of its class critique. 

The study of these literary farces furthers our understanding, by rendering more 
complex, the fears and anxieties of a concerned traditional Bengali gentry. Satire 
in the literary farces was directed not just against the colonial state and the babu 
himself. Low caste entrants into educated bhadralok ranks, that the high castes 
perceived as their exclusive domain, were also targets of ridicule. Barring a few 
farce authors like Tagore, the innate social conservatism of most others, including 
Basu, is obvious. The class war here is drawn consciously and distinctly along 
caste lines. The economic dilemmas of the literati emerged clearly here. The ritual 
shame of engaging in manual labour kept the upper castes away from self-employed 
artisanal occupations and agriculture. Accordingly, the few salaried office jobs 
that remained in an increasingly limited and competitive urban service sector, 
- were left best to them. 

Neither the term ‘middle class’, nor “bhadralok’ or its disparaging equivalent, 
babu, reflects quite adequately the complexities of the social group under discus- 
sion here. In reality, it embraced a wide spectrum of people from the poorest clerk 
to the rich lawyer professional. S.N. Mukherjee has rightly urged us to recognise 
the bhadralok as a de facto social group, and not confound them with a caste 
aristocracy.” Membership of the class was not ascriptive, and had to be acquired 
by virtue of a lifestyle that was marked by education, abstinence from physical 
labour—and not indispensably but frequently—a high caste status. In fact, economic 
opportunities did provide avenues for upward mobility to many groups, irrespective 


See Mrinalini Sinha, Colonial Masculinity: The ‘Manly Englishman’ and the ‘Effeminate Bengali’ 
in the Late Nineteenth Century, Manchester, 1995. 

€ S.N. Mukherjee, ‘Bhadralok in Bengali Language and Literature: An Essay on the Language of 
Caste and Status’, Bengal Past and Present, 95(2), 181, July-December, 1976, p. 227. 
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of caste or customary occupation. Particularly towards the end of the century, 
lower caste groups were making their presence felt on the economic and social 
landscape of Bengal. Education, and prosperity through commercial activities had 
created a significant number of claimants to the bhadralok world.® Contemporary 
high-caste literature is full of references to this ‘abominable’ development. The 
very deployment of defensive upper-caste rhetoric to undermine the lower-caste 
bid to ascendancy is a pointer to the overwhelming reality of upward mobility 
during the period. 

Historians like Sumit Sarkar have located crucial ‘intermediate groups’ for the 
writmg of nineteenth-century social history in the ‘lesser bhadralok’. Comprised 
of a ‘depressed literati’ working in clerical ranks of mercantile firms and govern- 
ment offices, these urban groups apparently inhabited a ‘liminal’ world between 
the menials and the more prosperous rungs of bhadralok in the city of Calcutta.” I 
have borrowed Sarkar’s terms, ‘lesser bhadralok’ or ‘petty bhadralok’, albeit with 
reservations, to define this group.’! The educated and more prosperous service 
groups and professionals, often with a moderate interest in land, are distinguished 
from them by the terms ‘upper bhadralok’ or ‘educated bhadralok’. Sarkar has 
identified anxious, puritanical and depressed high castes as the major participants 
in the cheap print-cultures at Battala. He exposes a milieu ridden by anxiety of an 
upturned social order, with the low caste shudras and women riding on top, as in 
the mythical apocalyptic doom of kaliyuga. Interestingly, however, such conser- 
vative concerns that Sarkar talks about, are equally evident in more sophisticated, 
educated bhadralok writings.” 

A distinct anxiety reflected in the farces by the upper bhadralok was the fear of 
_ areversed caste order, with lower castes ruling over the twice-born. The character- 


€ For instance in 1911, Brahmins and Kayasthas formed a third of the traders and outnumbered the 
traditional mercantile castes-—Gandhabaniks, Subamabaniks, Mabeshwaris, Telis, etc. taken together. 
Amiya K. Bagchi, ‘Wealth and Work in Calcutta, 1860-1921", in Sukanta Chaudhuri, Calcutta, 
p. 216. (Figures taken from 1911 Census.) 

@ Aparna Basu, The Growth of Education, pp. 114-15. 

P In the context of his analysis of the life of a high caste but poor unlearned priest, Ramakrishna, 
Sarkar has shown that recognition of these intermediate ranks helps solve the apparent contradictions 
in bhadralok mentality between what were earlier thought to be worlds existing in dialectical oppos- 
ition—high caste vermus low caste, educated versus illiterate, print versus oral, urban versus rural. 
See Sumit Sarkar, “Kaliyuga™. Also see his ‘Kathamrta as a Text: Towards an Understanding of 
Ramakrishna Parmahansa’, Occasional Papers on History and Society, Vol. 22, NMML, New Delhi, 
1985. 

7 The writings of Sumit Sarkar, Tanika Sarkar, and Partha Chatterjee have initiated this line of 
thinking that locates high-caste groups at Battala. My research, however, shows that low-caste but 
literate groups were also important particrpants in its literary workd. The Sarkar position and my own 
arguments against it have been discussed in my PhD. dissertation, ‘Literature, Language and Print in 
Bengal’, chapter 6. 

7 | have shown elsewhere how the Battala farces reflected, in fact, typically low-caste fears and 
anxieties, and ridiculed the faults and fallacies of the upper-caste groups as representatives of the 
more prosperous and respectful in society. See Ghosh, ‘Literature, Language and Print in Bengal’, 
chapter 6. 
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istic representation of wisdom by the babu himself in his ‘others’—the rustic and 
the ‘lowly’—ostensibly meant that the solution was to be sought in collaboration 
with these groups. But in reality, the discourse was defined by dominant upper- 
caste, middle-class concerns. Whether it is the consuming fear of a world turned 
upside down, or an aversion to colonial encroachments on the ‘inner’ spheres of 
indigenous customs and traditions, later it was the literary farces that were more 
expressive of these mentalities, than their Battala counterparts. In the late nine- 
teenth century, caste hierarchies merged with an incipient class consciousness for 
a wide spectrum of educated and semi-educated upper-caste stratum—from suc- 
cessful lawyers to clerks and schoolteachers—which was mobilised in the con- 
temporary rhetoric of adhikar-bheda.” The phenomenon continues to be variously 
and inadequately termed by scholars as ‘Hindu revivalism’ or ‘neo-Brahmanism’.™ 
But it had its economic roots as well. The hard pressed upper castes were in no 
mood to tolerate encroachments into their traditional scribal monopoly, that the 
democratisation of occupational opportunities under colonial rule threatened. 
Men like Basu were also the products of an age which witnessed a distinct 
upswing of ‘Hindu revivalism’, palpably intertwined with rising nationalist senti- 
ment.” Western education was perceived as the source of all evils threatening the 
harmony of traditional social structures.” In the face of growing racial arrogance 
and a bruised self-esteem, the intelligentsia was becoming increasingly eager to 
believe in an inherent superiority of its essentially ‘Hindu’ past.” The growth of 


N The concept had emerged in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as a brabmanical doctrine 
for upholding harmony in society by conservative maintenance of rules applying to each caste, sect 
and community. In the nineteenth century, adkikar-bheda became an important rallying point for the 
bhadralok for maintaming the hierarchical structure of traditional Hindu society. In varying degrees, 
it found a wide expression in the wnitings of high caste literati, from the more popular to serious 
levels of scholars like Bhudeb Mukhopadhyay. See for instance, Bhudeb Mukhopadhyay, ‘Samajik 
Prabandha’, in Pramathanath Bishi, ed, Bhadeb Rachanasambhar, Calcutta, 1968. Sumit Sarkar bes 
also traced its existence in the beliefs of the contemporary Hindu saint Ramakrishna. Sarkar, 
“Kaliyuga”, p. 1554. l l 

* Some of the most recent work on the subject uses these terms. See Sen, Hindu Revivalizm. 
Sudeshna Banerjee tries to problematise the phenomenon by calling it ‘neo-brahmanic’ to underline 
its cssentialising and selective appropriation of Brahmanism. See Sudeshna Banerjee, ‘The Transform- 
ation of Domesticity as an Ideology: Calcutta, 1880-1947’, Ph.D. Dissertation, London, 1997, pp. 
40-79. Tapan Raychaudhuri realises the shortcomings of this framework, and tries to separate out its 
different strands and complexities. See Tapan Raychaudhuri, Europe Reconsidered: Perceptions of 
the West in Nineteenth Century Bengal, Delhi, 1988, pp. 7-12. 

n See Sen, Hindu Revivalium. Joya Chatterji touches upon some aspects of the ‘hidden’ cultural 
dimension of the late nineteenth-century Hmdu communal identity in her Sengal Drinded: Hindu 
Communalisn and Partition, 1932-1947, Cambridge, 1994, pp. 155-64. 

™ Western education was attacked perticularly vehemently in the popular writings of the group of 
writers associated with the Hindu conservative paper, Bangubasi, such as Jogendranath Basu, Indranath 
Bandyopadhyay, and Trailokyanath Mukherjee, See Sen, Hindu Revrvalism, pp. 254-68. 

7 Seo Chatterjee, The Nation and its Fragments, pp. 76-115; Raychaudhuri, Europe Reconsidered, 
pp. 7-8; Sudipta Kaviraj, ‘Imaginary history’, Occasional Papers in History and Society, Second 
series, no. 7, NMML (New Delhi, 1988). 
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Hari Sabhas, the availability of cheaply priced editions of important Hindu texts by 
eminent scholars, and organised religious propaganda for the first time reaching 
beyond the larger cities of Calcutta and Dacca to mofussil towns and neighbour- 
ing Villages—all made for a keener awareness of a ‘Hindu’ identity at all levels of 
society.” It also bred, after the 1880s, insular and deeply conservative attitudes, 
which upheld brahmanical viewpoints by conforming to traditionally prescribed 
rituals, institutions and social practices.” 

A broad spectrum of literature from cheap Battala novels, farces and didactic 
tracts, to the more highbrow writings of the literati, shared unease about the pass- 
ing of the old social order and the collapse of gender and caste hierarchies. For the 
upper castes, for whom manual jobs meant a loss of caste status, and whose only 
hopes lay in the increasingly competitive world of colonial service, the entry of 
lower castes spelt difficulties.” Bhadralok literati were critical of the extension of 
education to the countryside and the resultant exodus of rural population to the 
cities. The traditional occupational! structure was thought to be under threat from 
the colonial regime.*! In autobiographies, and more serious social writings of con- 
temporeries like Bhudeb, Rajnarain Basu and Nabin Sen, we find an agonised 
concern over this. If the village mason and peasant took to the new education and 
clerical jobs, asked Bhudeb, would this not create an economic and social imbal- 
ance?™ The bhadralok appear to have been equally perturbed by the inversion of 
gender relations in babu households—whether brought about by the woman’s sin- 
ful attractions,“ or her western-education induced irreverence towards husband 
and domesticity. 


7 Sen, Hindu Revivalism, p. 243. 

P The middle class’ resistance particularly to colonial interference in matters considered domestic 
from about the 1870s onwards came to be clothed in a discursive ‘Hindu’ rhetoric. See Sumit Sarkar, 
Modern India’ 1885-1947, Delhi, 1984, pp. 70-71; Partha Chatterjee, The Nation and its Frag- 
ments, p. 6. Tanika Sarkar has explored the strongly gendered dimension of the rhetonc. See Tanika 
Sarkar, ‘Rhetonc against Age of Consent’; and ‘Hindu Conjugality and Nationalism ın Late Nine- 
teenth Century Bengal’, 

© Nabin Chandra Sen in S.K. Das, ed., Nabinchandra Rachanabali, 4 vols , Calcutta, 1959. See 
Vol 1, pp. 90-91; Vol 2, pp. 282-83 Also see his general reservations on upward caste mobility, 
VoL 2, p. 14; Vol. 3, pp. 186, 190. | 

t! According to the findings of the Indian Public Service Commission in 1887-90, upper-caste 
Hindu men dominated government service. In 1887, out of 1, 866 members of the judicial and execu- 
tive services, as many s 904, or nearly half were Brahmins, and 454, or nearly a quarter were Kayasthes 
But Kshatrryas, Vaistyas, Sudras and ‘Others’ accounted for 147, 113, 146, and 142 employees, 
respectively. A significant 29 per cent was made up of the non-scribal castes. See B.B. Misra, /ncan 
Middle Classes: Their Growth tn Modern Times, New Delhi, 1978, p. 322. 

© Bhuceb Mukhopadhyay, ‘Panbarik Prabhandha’, in Pramathanath Bishi, ed., Bhudeb 
Rachanasambhar, Calcutta, 1968, p. 478. For a similar viewport, also see Rajnarain Basu, Sekal 
Aar Ekal (1874), B.N. Bandyopadhyay and S.K. Des, eds, reprint edn, Calcutta, 1981, p. 50. 

© See Jogendrachandra Basu, Model Bhagini, Calcutta, 1890. 
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Closely related with the return of the ‘indigenous’ in bhadralok writing, was the 
figure of the ‘traditional’ Bengali woman. Late nineteenth-century male bourgeois 
nationalist discourse resurrected and constructed out of the image of the Indian 
woman, its own concept of ‘tradition’. Although the attitude to women in contem- 
porary writings remains complex, they are represented above all as the metaphor 
of a hidden and unconquered cultural world.“ Her freedom from western educa- 
tion made the middle-class antahpur woman the representative of an ‘authentic’ 
tradition, that allowed her to reprimand the cultural inauthenticity of the babu. In 
the literary farces, bhadralok men are also depicted facing the flak of female rep- 
resentatives of the menial orders. Partha Chatterjee holds that alongside the parody 
of the westernised woman, another construct repeatedly emphasised in the bhadralok 
literature of the nineteenth century is that of the ‘common’ woman, who was ‘coarse, 
vulgar, loud, quarrelsome’, typified in the figures of maidservants, washerwomen, 
barbers and prostitutes.” 

Significantly, the language in which this condemnation was expressed, was a 
reified form of the ‘women’s speech’ examined above. Sudipta Kaviraj points out 
that it was Bankim who first took the culturally neglected colloquial Bengali out 
of the kitchen and placed it right at the centre stage of high literature. Women’s 
language for Bankim had a fluidity and buoyancy, and a native wit that set it apart 
from the more formal, neutral language of the male world. Hence it was ideal as a 
tool of critique and ridicule. ‘Women in Bankim’s writing do not speak the lan- 
guage badly, they speak another language exceedingly well.’ The same prin- 
ciple we find repeated in the literary farces. 

Particularly in satirical writings of the period, the ‘indigenous’ woman became 
an effective critic of the babu’s perceived extraneity in Indian society, and ridi- 
culed his tirade against traditional customs and practices. In 1874, the journal, 
Basantak, featured the fictitious persons of the brahmin Basantak and his wife 
Basantika discussing the future of entertainment in the city of Calcutta. While 
Basantika naively demands to know why yatras, panchalis and sawngs should be 
brought under punitive regulations, Basantak has a tough time justifying the 
civilismg moves against the common sense and reason behind Basantika’s argu- 
ments.” The representation of Prasanna the milkmaid in Bankim’s Kamalakanter 
Daptar represents a self-assured indigenous vernacular world, wholly untouched 
by colonial subjection.” She does not have any affectation of middle-class dignity-— 


At least in the literary career of Bankim Chandra we find conflicting attitudes to sexuality. See 
Kaviraj, ‘Liminality and Transgression in the Novels of Bankim’, in The Unkappy Consciousness, 
pp. 1-26; and Sen, Hindu Revivalism, pp. 98-105. 

© Chatterjee, The Nation and us Fragments, p. 127. His arguments, in fact, contradict cach other. 
Thus, elsewhere be mentions that fiction and drama in late nineteenth-century Bengal are ‘replete 
with instances of women, from “respectable” families as well as from the urban poor, showing up the 
pretentiousness, cowardice, and effeminacy of the educated male’. See pp. 70-71. 

“ Kaviraj, The Unhappy Consciousness, p. 9. 
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= Basantak, Second series, Vol. 10, 1874, p 125. 

# Kaviraj, The Unhappy Consciousness, pp. 60-61. 
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her vocabulary, imagery, and thought processes derive from a self-sufficiency 
inherent in the folk and the antahkpur. In a brilliant, satirical essay entitled ‘The 
Adoration of Bengali Literature’, Bankim makes an irresistible dig at the western 
educated, acculturated Bengali babu. In it, one such babu is seen chiding his wife 
for reading the trashy and obscene literature that she does, instead of such elevat- 
ing works as those of Watt, Dante and Stevenson. In the end, however, persuaded 
by his wife and in the secrecy of his room, he eagerly devours one such ‘trashy’ 
specimen and exclaims, ‘Delightful! I never knew that there existed such works in 
the Bengali language.’* The vulnerability of the babu thus stood exposed to his 
gendered ‘other’ who could see through ‘his pretence of rationality, control and 
power’.?! 


The Return of the ‘Authentic’ and Indigenous in Literary Farces 


In the satirical compositions of the educated bhadralok writers in the late nine- 
teenth century, the popular idiom took on a completely new meaning—it was 
invested with the voice of ‘authenticity’. Such writers used the otherwise harm- 
less and powerless figures of wasters and outcasts in society, and ‘lowly’ maids to 
express this social vision. As we shall see, opium-taking Tinkaris, and good-for- 
nothing Maniks became the representatives of the ‘other’ unpolluted world, as 
against the babu’s borrowed modernity. 

Western educated men and women, as representatives of a shallow, derivative 
identity, that was shamefully non-Indian, were prime targets for the nationalist 
literati. In Jyotirindranath Tagore’s Emon Karma Aar Korbo Na (I shalt never do 
such a thing again), such characters came under attack for their artificial manners 
and ‘useless’ novel reading habits. For the bhadralok, this was a conscious exorcism 
that allowed him to expunge his guilt by pretending complete dissociation with 
western (alias colonial) culture. The more ludicrous and negative the representation 
of these characters, the better the expunging; the more absurd they were, the greater 
the distance at which the bhadralok could place themselves from it. As authors/ 
creators of this new self-image, the literati were effecting a symbolic disjunction 
with their multiple other despised selves—the powerless, politically ineffectual 
babu, the sad imitator of western manners, the rootless intellectual, and the 
rapacious, corrupt opportunist. These foils proved indispensable for profiling his 
reconstructed image, by the strength of which the babu could now claim legitimacy 
m the social and political arena. 

Satyasindhu, a suburban gentleman, along with his daughter, Hemangini, arrives 
in the city to find her a suitable match.” He stays with Alikbabu, who secretly 


® Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay, ‘Bangla sahityer adar’, essay in ‘Lokrahasya’, in Satyendranath 
Sen, ed., Bankımrackhana Sangraka: Prabandha Khanda, Vol. 1, Calcutta, 1977, pp. 59-62. 

” Kaviraj, The Unhappy Consciousness, p. 10. 

z Jyotirindranath Tagore, Emon Karma Aar Korbo Na, Calcutta, 1877. The second edition of the 
work which appeared in 1899, was titled, Alikbabw. 
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wishes to win Hemangini for himself. Alik is an educated youth, from a once 
prosperous and respectable family, who has failed to make a living out of his 
education. He is a compulsive liar and fraud, pretending familiarity with leading 
wealthy and prominent individuals in the city of Calcutta. In fact Alik’s name 
itself, denoting ‘illusion’, is suggestive of his ephemeral pursuits. Alik’s educa- 
tion does not make him ‘learned’. In one of his soliloquies, we even get to know 
that his real reading does not go beyond the romance of Vidyasundar.™ His quotes 
from western literature, though enough to impress Satyasindhu and his daughter, 
do not impress the more scholarly reader. 


ALIK: .... Why so? Shakespeare has clearly mentioned in his novel, Webster’s 
Dictionary that women without education are like animals. 

HEMA: [aside, to her maid, Prasanna] Did you hear that? He has read novels 
just as I had thought. 

ALIK: And of course, Byron has mentioned in his Chamber’s Atlas that educa- 
tion adorns the woman as beautifully as her nose-ring.™ 


Satyasindhu is rightly suspicious of Alik’s tall claims and examines him closely. 
Alik is finally caught with the help of a well-wishing gentleman neighbour, and 
forced to admit that he had been deceiving them all along. Alik learns his lesson, 
and the play ends with him vowing that he shall never do such a thing again. 

The censure of the literati encompassed educated women as well. For, not only 
did such education encourage deception and falsehood among the youth, it also 
made them harbour foolish notions about love and romance. Contemporary nation- 
alist discourse was critical of the novel reading woman. New work regimes, it felt, 
had dispensed more leisure time to women of middle and upper class households 
(with the abundance and affordability of household hands), who had ceased to 
utilise their time ‘usefully’, that is, by doing housework. 

Thus Hemangini’s entire life revolves around the romances she reads. Her com- 
paring of Alik and herself with fictional heroes and heroines like Jagatsimha and 
Ayesha in Bankim’s novels are no doubt cheeky allusions to the latter’s role in 
encouraging such nonsense.™ But at a more serious level, Tagore intended to 
emphasise the make-believe world Hemangini lives in. Her pointedly silly ideas 
on the subject are disclosed when she enlightens her maid, Prasanna, on the cur- 
rent hallmarks of feminine charms: 


HEMA: [referring to the pre-novel times] How would anybody know what 
love is all about then? There were no novels to talk about it. Do you know how 
one is supposed to dress up these days? Well, to begin with one should go about 
with unkempt hair, fixing the sky and ground alternately with blank stares, 


” Ibid., p. 52. 
™ Ibid. p. 24. 
” Ibid., pp. 75, 83. References are to Bankim’s novel Jagatrimha. 
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preferably with the hands on the breast or chin to denote a heavy heart. Sighing 
elaborately is also recommended.” 


By contrast, the apparently innocuous comments of the maid are made to tarve 
out a sherp critique of the ephemeral genre. This is when, on hearing about novels 
from Hemangini for the first time, in apparent naiveté, she wonders why the kathak 
had never mentioned ‘this sastra’ before, and retires concluding that the know- 
ledge of her mistress knew no bounds.” By making the ignorant maid compare the 
frivolous novels with the implicitly sublime scriptures, the author generates humour, 
stemming from an obvious and supposedly shared knowledge, with his reader 
about the source of ‘authentic’ truth. 

In some respects, western-educated Bengali women enjoyed a degree of free- 
dom. However, their autonomy was a borrowed one, defined as it was by the 
middle-class educated male. As such it made them, like the babu, a misfit in indi- 
genous society. Such women could only be butts of ridicule, and could never hold 
answers to the bhadralok’s dogged quest for identity. In addition to this, for the 
enslaved babu in the colonial office establishments, at the beck and call of his 
white superior, ‘freedom’ of the woman at home was a matter of envy. Women’s 
activities therefore had to be curbed, and she had to be reformed by the babu, in 
living a ‘useful’, and ‘productive’ life. Bhadralok attempts to shape an ideal woman 
in the middle-class bhadramahila, have been identified by recent scholarship, in 
part, as a male bhadralok project to establish control over the domains of the home 
and woman, to compensate for the loss of power and selfhood in public life.™ 

Amritalal Basu was another author seriously concerned about the issue. In his 
Tajjab Byapar (Strange Happenings), a musical farce, seemingly ridiculous situ- 
ations are created when western-educated women appear in reversed roles vis-a-vis 
their male counterparts.” In a fanciful world turned upside down, women trained 
in the traditionally male reserves of administration, justice and journalism, attend 
offices and organise meetings to debate on social issues, while men labour over 
domestic chores and household duties. Men at the end of the skit mourn over the 
unforeseen consequences of female education.'© 

Basu’s message on this theme is more elaborately spelt out elsewhere. It was a 
common dramatic device of the times to deploy a spokesperson in one of the 
characters of the play, to voice the thoughts of the author. In a lengthy and serious 
monologue by one such spokesman, Basu sets out the expected role of a woman 
which was not just that of a lover, but also of a devoted slave to her husband, and 


* Ibid., p. 57. 

Y Ibid. p. 14. 

" See Tanika Sarkar, ‘Nationalist Iconography: Image of Women in 19th century Bengali Litera- 
ture’, Economic and Political Weekly (21 November 1987), ‘Tbe Hindu Wife and the Hindu Nation: 
Domesticity and Nationalism in Nineteenth Century Bengal’, Studies in History, 8(2), ns. (1992). 
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of a daughter, sister, and mother to others. Her motherhood and gentle maternal 
compassion made her a part of the divine image of Bhagavati in popular percep- 
tion. A woman devoid of the mother-image might be seductive, but could never be 
looked upon as a source of power and respect!” 

Under the dual impact of an aggressive Hinduism, and the failure of a once 
exuberant reformism, pseudo-modernising ideologues were mercilessly flayed by 
the likes of Basu. These were not veiled, but pointed and hard hitting critiques of 
Brahmo puritanism, westernising excess and hypocrisy. The resentment was partly 
provoked by the overt contempt of such reformers for traditional Hindu practices. 
Parodies based on these events exposed the deficiencies of western culture, so that 
the solution had to be sought from within indigenous society. The rationality and 
modernity that these reformers had borrowed from the West, far from making 
them powerful, made them weak and powerless. The weight of history and trad- 
ition was not on their side, and by extension, nor was political legitimacy. 

In Amritalal Basu’s Babu the caricatures of a ‘scientific’, ‘reformer’, ‘patriot’, 
Brahmo, and nouveau babu are skilfully sketched in a series of events involving 
the characters of Ashaniprakash, Sajanikanta, Sasthikrishna, Banchharam, 
Kandarpakanta, respectively.'* Each is a travesty of all that he stands for or pur- 
ports to be in real life. Thus Damodar, a much publicised do-gooder for his coun- 
try, is engaged in a legal feud with his brother, and demands his eviction from 
their parental house.'@ The irony of contrasts between the public and private life 
of such individuals reaches a height when Sasthi’s devotion to the motherland is 
situated against the neglect of his own mother at home.'™ 


SASTHI: [to his mother in exasperation] ... if I were to think about you alone I 
would never be able to serve Bharatmata [Mother-India]; my devotion, re- 
spect, sympathy, energy, agitation, fund collection, are all for her; she is the 
only mother I recognise, for I am a son of Bharat.'© 


Again, the educated babu, Kandarpa’s sincere attempts to get his aged and widowed 
grandmother remarried is no doubt a barb aimed at undue enthusiasm over the 
issue.'™ 


1] A, Basu, Bouma, Calcutta, 1896, reprinted in Satishchandra Mukhopadhyay, ed , Amritalaler 
Granthavall, 3 vols, Calcutta, n.d., VoL 2, p. 277. 

2 Basu, Babu, Calcutta 1893, reprinted in Mukhopadhyay, Amriualaler Granthavali, Vol. 3, 
pp. 159-91. 

® Thid., p. 167. 

W Pictures of the babu patriot forsaking his old and ailing mother in favour of the abstract ‘mother- 
land’ is found in other contemporary writings of a Hindu conservative tone, such as those by 
Jogendrachandra Basu and Indranath Bandyopedhyay, particularly in the latter’s satitrical works. 
See Sen, Hindu Revivalism, p. 260. 

W Basu, Babu, p. 179. 

8 Thid., pp. 175-78. 
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The oshlilata obsession in contemporary civilising literature was rapidly losing 
favour among sections of the Hindu intelligentsia and was becoming a much abused 
and scoffed at word. ‘Obscenity’ as an obsessive issue for puritanical Brahmo 
reformers received ruthless treatment in Babu, being mocked through deliberate 
exaggeration. Thus itis ‘obscene’ to laugh; to utter one’s father’s name (for fear of 
rendering into the ‘uncouth’ colloquial, Poran, the pure Sanskrit version, Pran), 
and to look upon unclothed animals on the streets.!” The young educated babu, 
Kandarpa, walks the streets with his eyes bound by a piece of cloth, for fear of 
seeing ‘improper’ women in balconies. He even advises his servant Naderchand 
to avert his gaze. At this, Nade’s prompt retort is, ‘Oh come on master! We are of 
the lowly class. We don’t drool like you English educated men do at the sight of 
women.’'* Nade’s response again reflects the class-based views on social moral- 
ity in the Battala tradition. However, as pointed out before, the appropriation of 
that philosophy by the upper bhadralok literati themselves now meant that the 
critique had lost its inherent class character. 

The peculiar predicament in which the babu’s extrancity placed him, was echoed 
in his ephemeral philosophy. Thus in listing for his grandmother all the gentle- 
manly hallmarks of a babu that he has supposedly acquired, Kandarpa fails to 
grasp the true deeper implications of being ‘civilised’. 


KANDARPA: .... Your Kandarpa is no longer the tree climbing savage brat 
that you knew. He has been living in Calcutta for the last six months; he has 
discarded his dialect ridden speech; is learning English and playing football; 
smoking-Bird’s Eye cigarettes, visiting the Samaj, attending lectures there—he 
has become sabhya (civilised) now.'” 


Effective political action, m Amritalal’s view, could never proceed from a superficial 
and opportunistic western-educated youth. 

The wise Tinkari—an optum-eating, good-for-nothing and ancient ruin of a 
man—is cast in the play in the role of the quintessential babu ‘other’, in stark 
contrast to the projected image of an educated and modemm-minded, purposeful 
and progressive Bengali youth. When he arranges a staged molestation of Nirada, 
one of the wives in the play, to expose the uselessness of the babus, he succeeds in 
carrying out his plan. The young reformers, including Nirada’s husband, stand 
around in a gaping bunch, unable to do anything. Nirada 1s, of course, ultimately 
‘rescued’ by Tinkari, whose words of advice to this proven hopeless bunch, fol- 
lowing the event, is worth noting. 


0 Thid., pp. 166, 172 and 176. We have scen before how the theme of Brahmo obsession with the 
unclothed body was satirised m cartoons depicting clothed apes and goats. 

¥8 Ibid., p. 177. 

Thid., p. 176. 
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TINKARI: [addressing the reformers] .... Do you realise how concepts of social 
equality, emancipation, friendship, unity, have not yet touched your spirits .. . 
you do not sport the faintest traces of these ideals . . . . first emancipate your- 
selves, learn how to defend yourselves, then proceed to do these things for the 
women.!!° 


The strategy of deploying the folk idiom was a tactical move by the playwrights. 
This was not just a literary trope, nor was it marshalled just to provide variety and 
flavour. It was vital both for the structure of the narrative and the speech internal 
to the logic of the play, its raison d’être. Representatives of the lower orders and 
their mental worlds filled out the absences and inabilities of their social superiors, 
who were encumbered and restricted by the conditions of their enslaved existence. 
Such folk characters existed in the plot in their own terms, as subjects, not as parts 
of a passive social landscape, nor as objects of derision. But as we shall see later, 
this was not without its complexities. 

As in Battala, the ‘lowly’ woman continued to feature as the repository of wis- 
dom. The farce Bibaha Bibhrat (Trouble at the Wedding), by Basu features a debt- 
ridden middle-class householder, Gopinath Sarkar, who decides to repay his debts 
by demanding dowry money for his son’s impending marriage. The wedding takes 
place according to bis terms. In the end, however, his son, Nanda, escapes with the 
money, for fulfilling his own plans of travelling to England. The maid in the Sarkar 
household is witness to the events as they unfold, but not as a passive one. Her 
active engagement with them gives her the key role of social commentator in the 
play. In chastising the wrong-doers, she frequently changes sides to maintain her- 
self on the side of justice. Gopinath when demanding dowry, Nanda when he 
absconds, and the westernised companions of Nanda who have encouraged him in 
this act, are each in tum exposed to her sharp tongue.'' The difference in social 
values between her class and the class she serves is reiterated at every point: 


MAID: Don’t call this your son’s wedding—t is like a cattle market. You don’t 
bother about the girl or her background. All you are interested in is money. If 
this had happened with us poor, you would have been ostracised .... [Exclaim- 
ing] What kind of a wedding is this? The poor parent is being slayed for his sin 
of siring a daughter .... Are these people kayasthas or butchers?!” 


Contemporary reviews were raving, and the farce played to packed audiences at 
the Star Theatre.'? The educated seemed to identify with the maid’s reproving 
sentiments. A leading literary critic wrote: 


1% Thid,, po. 190-91. 

u! Ragu, Bibaha Bibkrat, Calcutta, 1884, reprinted in Mukhopadhyay, Amritalaler Grantkayali, 
Vol. 1, pp. 72-73; 82-83; 84-85. 

2 Ibid pp. 72-73. 

1D Tt was first staged at Star on 22 November 1884. 
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If we are interested in truly educating ourselves, we have to reform our charac- 
ters. We have to abandon... our false egos... . Singing praises of the author’s 
cruel lashes, we have to instead install the maid, albeit temporarily, as our guru 
to instruct us back to our senses.'' 


This imege of the maid as a chastising figure, often became quite explicit and 
powerful. The disciplining broomstick that she wielded became the metaphor of 
justice, and inspired other antahpur women to resort to it. In an ode sung in honour 
of its chestening power, women selling broomsticks encourage their prospective 
customers: ; 


Come those who need broomsticks, 

It is impossible for women to live without it ... 

Having read books and knitted patterns of flowers, 

O married woman, do not forget the power of the broom. 
Buy one now and it shall pay you back with interest 
When anyone challenges your domestic bliss.!!° 


The exigencies of the nationalist project required strength and inspiration from 
within treditional indigenous society. As such it remained a foremost concern on 
this agenda to address the evils tainting this society and prevent its dishonouring 
by irreverent, irresponsible youth. An unflinching faith in the Hindu sastras, made 
Amritalal Basu rebel against the hypocrisy he saw behind the.facade of Hinduism 
in everyday life. In Kalapani Ba Hindumate Samudrayatra (The Black Waters or 
The Hindu Way of Crossing the Seas), the ‘liberal’ minded son of a wealthy land- 
owner was assailed for wishing to undertake a sea voyage to Europe, in violation 
of Hindu conventions forbidding the crossing of the “black waters’. Dulal and his 
friends are implored by god-fearing acquaintances to refrain from such a voyage. 
But with his wealth he is able to buy sastric approval from paid brahmin pundits.'"*. 
The apparent paradox in the title is echoed throughout the work and highlights the 
hypocrisy behind those words, ‘Hindu Way’. Just as there can be no ‘Hindu Way’ 
of crossing the seas, there can be no ‘Hindu Way’ of running an ‘English Hotel’ or 
being an ‘English Sahib’.''’ Characteristically, antahpur women, unpolluted by 
western education, and implicitly, the upholders of Hindu ‘dharma’, scoff at the 
hypocrisy of the westernised male. They sing: 


IM Indranath Bandyopadhyay, Nabaj:iban, Baisakh, 1292 B.S. (1890) Similar approving reviews 
appeared in other literary journals. See also Bharati, Sravan, 1310 B.S. (1908). 

"3 Basu, Gramya Bibkrat, Calcutta, 1898, reprinted in Mukhopadhyay, Amritalaler Granthavali, 
Vol. 2, p. 139. 

4 Basu, Kalapan! Ba Hindwmate Samudrayatra, Calcutta, 1893, p. 21. 

1n? Ibid, po. 3, 6. 
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Oh, there are no Hindus more devout than our husbands, 

Who are always striving to be sahibs the ‘Hindu’ way. 

If they wish to have English biscuits, 

They do so only after offering it to the gods. 

They do not touch brandy without first bathing in the Ganges, 

And it is the name of Hari that they utter in drunken stupor. 

Lest they dirty their hands, they use spoons 

It is nothing but dharma that occupies their minds night and day.'"® 


The sham of such ‘Hinduism’ is further underlined by making Tinkari, a meat- 
eating and opium-taking brahmin neighbour of Dulal, the spokesman of wisdom 
here.''? Tinkari makes no bones of his dissolute habits. This gives him licence to 
have a dig at his wealthy neighbour’s fake ‘respectability’, when he teasingly re- 
quests Dulal for a sanction to cover his own intemperate gastronomic indulgences. ®? 
Along with this derelict brahmin, uneducated low-caste women also condemn Dulal 
and his associates for their daring adventure. In the figures of the barber-woman 
and the neighbourly brazier’s wife, the fear of the crossing of the seas is portrayed 
at its most deep felt and intense.'?' 

The fear of such materialistic pollution threatening the ‘purity’ of traditional 
Hindu society was accompanied by a deep-seated uneasiness about an impending 
kaliyuga like reversed social order, where upper castes would be thrown out of 
their traditional occupational structures and menial castes would take over. In the 
farce Ekakar: Social Chaos, also by Basu, we witness a quintessential reversal of 
established caste orders with brahmin and kayastha clerks labouring under a head- 
clerk who is a žalu or oilman by caste; and even more inferior castes like washerman 
and barber castes being turned Munsif and Judge, respectively.'" Impoverished 
upper-caste men and women are insulted at every step by low-caste upstarts. The 
author paints with an unmistakable deep-felt personal sympathy, scenes of their 
humiliation and agony, as when a brahmin wife seeking a position for her son at 
the house of a barber-turned-judge is turned away,'” and an unemployed and strug- 
gling erstwhile brahmin clerk vies with a kayastha for the position of apprentice 
under a cobbler.'* The underlying message was clear. Lower-caste people were 
better off keeping to their hereditary occupations, while the scribal castes managed 


u Tisd., p. 1. 

U Tinkan, as a proper name, finds frequent use in Basù's plays and is usually reserved for old and 
wise social outcasts. They served as prototypes for the author’s spokespersons in the plays. 

% Basu, Kalapani, pp. 6-7. 

u Ibid, pp. 23-24. 

2 Basu, Ekokar: Social Chaos, Calcutta, 1895. 

3 Thid , pp 49-50. 

M4 Ibhid., p 28. Brahmin clerks are also sympathetically painted elsewhere in Ammitalal’s works. 
Thus, Govinda Banerjee, described as an ‘unfortunate brahmin clerk’, is teased and ragged on the 
streets by some cheeky, young low-caste students. Basu, Babu, pp. 184-245. 
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offices and courts.'~ The bhadralok project of reaching out to the masses could 
not have been fraught with more ambiguity and tension than as evidenced here. 

In the graduate with an artisan background, Radhanath Karmakar, we identify 
the author’s proffered spokesman in the play mentioned above. As a ‘bhadralok’ 
seeking employment under white sahibs, Radhanath had suffered humiliation at 
the hands of office menials. But as a ‘chhotolok’ or lowly person in society now 
pursuing his caste vocation, he has his own office attendants, and white sahibs 
come seeking employment in his workshop. Radhanath has discovered the advan- 
tages of self-employment as compared to servile clerical occupations under the 
British. The ‘hammer’ he says, rather than ‘grammar’, has given him fulfilment 
and dignity.'* Explaining his philosophy to an egalitarian-minded classmate who 
perceives merit in the opportunities provided by the new education and upward 
social mobility for depressed castes, he says: 


RADHA: Tell me, how many carpenter-turned-doctors, washerman-tumed- 
lawyers, and barber-turned-editors have we achieved at the cost of thousands 
of brahmins and respectable kayasthas reduced to bread-sellers, and vendors of 
ice-cream and oranges? ... . Being educated does not necessarily mean that we 
have to relinquish our hereditary caste occupations. In fact, applying the new 
knowledge to agriculture and artisanal businesses would be far more useful.... 
Work in society has to be divided, manual labour has to be undertaken by some- 
one ... otherwise such a hodge-podge of caste shall continue.... Every caste 
has its intrinsic role of honour and utility in society. I respect all castes for what 
they stand for, and not for what they try to be.” 


The ideal society that Basu envisaged, was modelled on the wisdom and practical- 
ity in the ancient varnasrama system, with individuals performing their respective 
duties in holding the social fabric together." 

Clearly, the bhadralok were engaged in an unclear, patchy and tortured negoti- 
ation with the lower orders. On the one hand, as Sudipta Kaviraj points out, their 
acknowledgement of the ‘others’ was not just conceptual, nor was it just a literary 
representation of the non-babu social world; it denoted an acceptance of the actual 
physical presences in the babu’s indigenous world.'” In fact, the ‘popular’ meta- 
phor often manifested itself in ways well beyond the conscious intentionality of 
the author. Far from always subscribing to the demands of the dominant discourse, 


3 Similar ideas are echoed in an essay by Basu called ‘Abol-tabol’ (Hodgepodge) See Mask 
Baswumati, Agrahayan, 1333 B.S. (1931). It mocks at the ‘babuness’ of rootless migrants m the city 
who have forgotten their own vocations and learnt to depend on salaried services, and highlights 


7 Ibid, pp. 39-40, 46. 
8 Basu, Gramya BibArat, p. 128; and Ekakar (1895). 
U8 Sudipta Kaviraj, The Unhappy Consciousness, p. 65. 
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it stayed on in uneasy lumps within mainstream writing, echoing the unformed 
parameters within the nation’s literary psyche. On the other hand, while their pol- 
itical programme demanded that the common man be taken on board, other priori- 
ties dictated that the bhadralok shut its doors on their progress. The Tinkari 
prototype, therefore, represented an unstable configuration, that, while opening 
up borders also ensured the possibilities of their sealing up. The bhadralok as its 
creator reserved the sole nght to move back and forth between the frontiers of a 
folk and elite babu world. The Tinkaris were subterfuges used by the bhadralok to 
claim political legitimacy by broadening their support bases but these overtures 
were never meant in complete earnest. While soothing hurt sentiments and pro- 
fessing to be at onè with his people, the babu was in effect distancing what threat- 
ened him by controlling, manoeuvring its representations, even empowering its 
protagonists. The lower-class critique was no longer a thing to be feared and be 
uncomfortable about. It had become a political tool; an artistic accessory, that could 
be accessed and manipulated at will. 

Anti-British political sentiments found strong expression in these plays. Basu’s 
open admiration of the 28 commissioners who resigned from the Calcutta Munici- 
pal Commission in protest against colonial injustice expressed itself in a farce 
written and staged within 22 days of the event.'” The play, Sabash Atash (Con- 
gratulations to the 28), congratulates the integrity of these true patriots that con- 
trasted with the narrow, political opportunism of nationalists of the day. Basu’s 
utter frustration with a sham representative system and effete Indians serving in 
administrative bodies emerges very clearly as he depicts a suburban Commis- 
sioner boasting that the sweepers, watchmen and menials pause to salute him as he 
passes by them on the streets.'3' The hopelessness of such men was a favourite 
theme in many other contemporary farces.'? 

It is a theme that recurred in Basu’s plays more than once. In another farce, 
Gramya Bibhrat (Trouble in the Village), an array of characters are exposed follow- 
ing the declaration of municipal elections in the village of Marapara. The ‘Politi- 
cal Pathshala’ with a British ‘Political Master’ and a native guru, designed to educate 
the inhabitants of the village about politics and self-government, satirises the wider 
representative system in the country.” The disgust with those willingly partici- 
pating in such a system is revealed in a mockingly slavish rhyme being taught by 
the guru at the pathshala. The guru sings and the students repeat after him, 


Basu, Sabash Atash (1899), reprinted in Mukbopadhyay, Asritalaler Granthavali, Vol. 1, pp. 
143-64. The Commissioners resigned on 1 September 1899. The play was written, rehearsed and 
staged within 22 days, on 23 September 1899. 

8) Ibid. p. 149. 

M2 Rajkrishne Ray's Kanakadi creates satirical humour out of a situation where an attomey, doo- 
tor, editor, head clerk, and a literary critic are suctioneered separately, and because of lack of bidders 
are sold off against blind cowries, a useless currency denomination. The worthlessness of such edu- 
cated professionals and intellectuals in society was the idea expreseed. Rajknshna Ray, Xanakadi, 
Calcutta, 1893. 

Basu, Gramya Bibkrat, pp. 117-18 
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It is true we cannot be compared with the Sahibs, 

They are the donors and we Bengalees recipients of their slaps. 

The white colour of their skins gives them perfect impunity, 

While the black skinned suffer at every step. 

The delicate Sahib can contract tuberculosis even from fragrant hill flowers, 
While the smell of the municipal drains continue to preserve our health here.“ 


It was not just youthful exuberance, evidenced earlier in the essay, that Basu was 
bothered about. The fear of factionalism and exploitation because of petty vested 
interests of the ‘patriots’ made the idea of nationalism a suspect one for Basu. The 
unmasking of such rogue nationalists and their subsequent vitriolic critiques in his 
plays suggest a highly politicised and involved author entity. Real blood relations 
are the least deserving of regard for such ‘patriots’. The naked political opportun- 
ism of ‘respectable’ gentlemen, contrast with the high social values of lowly ignorant 
fishermen in Gramya Bibhrat. When Nepal, a candidate at the forthcoming 
elections, suggests to a fisherman that an ‘accident’ be arranged for a supporter of 
his rival, his addressee reminds him-that the man in question is his brother-in-law. 
Such sentiment confounds Nepal, whose Machiavellian philosophy tells him that 
doing away with one’s brother and father are acceptable in politics. Basu chose 
to voice wisdom through the likes of a happy-go-lucky alcoholic, Manik,'’* and 
the unemployed and ‘useless’ character of Fatik, instead. Thus, Fatik satirically 
feigns joining the ‘patriotic’ bandwagon tempted by the opportunity of obtaining 
dowry money for his sister.” 

Basu’s farces also achieved political humour by creating a parody out of sym- 
bols of fear, authority, and abstract colonial discourse by rendering them into 
familiar, irreverent terms. Words symbolising the machinery of colonial power 
and authority were comically rendered through the contrived misunderstandings 
of ignorant common men and women into indigenous substitutes. Thus ‘Commis- 
sioner’ becomes Kaminir shnad, indicating an ox belonging to Kamini; ‘Lieuten- 
ant Governor’ becomes nep tnanthan gobanor, that while not meaning anything 
in particular, has the impact of the ridiculous; and ‘Municipal’ becomes manasa 
phal, the fruit of the manasa tree, through the contrived misreading of rustic folk.'* 
Humour can be identified at two levels. At one level we laugh superficially at the 
outlandish misreading. At a deeper and more subversive level, we see how it leads to 
a fragmentation and deconstruction of the mighty colonial structure. Kaviraj has 
also shown how examples in Bankim’s Kamalakanter Daptar were carefully con- 
structed, so that they had a routine meaning inside the court and the rubric of the 
colonial legal system, but outside that there was an alternate meaning that was 


4 Thid. p. 116. 

D Ibid, p. 137. 

6 Thid., pp. 126, 132-33. 

57 Basu, Babu, p. 180. 

IH Basu, Grammya Bibhrat, pp. 127, 136; Basu, Sabash Atash, p. 154. 
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offensive or humorous. Thus the word samla could be taken to indicate either the 
lawyer’s gown or a black cow. In the play, Kamalakanta persistently refused to 
‘understand’ the complicated court language, substituting for each word, his own 
hilarious indigenous substitutes.'” 


Conclusion 


By the closing decades of the century, the enthusiasm of the early reformers of 
Bengali literature and culture had worn off. The incessant search for ‘tradition’ 
and indigenous roots by a disappointed colonial literati had made the ‘popular’ the 
leading inspirational theme in literature, art, music and drama. While only a 
reformed and redefined indigenous pre-colonial ‘tradition’ could face the charges 
of barbarism, it was also necessary, the Bengali bhadralok realised, to preserve all 
those elements that could help the nationalist programme etch out a distinct cultural 
identity for itself. The babu’s ‘others’ therefore came back in unmitigated glory. 
The once contemptible genre of social farces, so popular at Battala, found its way 
into established bhadralok writings and the commercial stage, and became more 
polished expressions of satire against not only the babu himself, but also the colonial 
state. The language of the streets, and figures of common folk were invested with 
a new ‘authenticity’. They became the paradigmatic representations of an un- 
touched, sovereign domain of wit and wisdom, honour and tradition, spurring the 
intelligentsia onto its path towards self-assertion in the cultural sphere. During the 
anti-Partition agitation of 1905, the Bengali language proved to be one of the most 
enduring and emotive of all forces that inspired nationalists across the border. 

Humour, caustic and self-mocking, allows criticism by hiding behind the shield 
of absurdity. It is impotent, admissive of its own limitations, and rages at injustice 
and misery, by laughing at it. It is the weapon of the weak. For an agonised yet 
powerless literati, it was the ideal tool for critiquing the conditions of its own 
existence. Satirical farces, however, ceased to be either effective social critiques 
or entertaining popular performative genres by the mid-1930s. By then, the 
Bengali’s auto-critique had moved away from slapstick comedy to find expres- 
sion in other literary forms. One was that of very popular, highly emotional and 
gaudy social dramas, also based in the Battala milieu of north Calcutta, The other 
was more serious mainstream prose and poetry of Leftist intellectuals and writers 
that engaged in earnest with the prevailing social problems. The experiment to 
establish a contact with the living language and literature by an alienated elite in a 
moment of self-doubt was over, and a more confident and assertive Bengali intelli- 
gentsia could now claim to speak for the ‘nation’ m its penultimate phase of struggle 
for independence. 


™ Kaviraj, The Unhappy Consciousness, p. 39 
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his Hindu Chemistry 
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The East has not always been East and the West, West. 
P.C, Ray! 


P.C. Ray’s A History of Hindu Chemistry published in 1902 marked a crucial juncture 
in the nationalist search for an ‘Indian’ science. Through this book, Ray undertook 
a historical analysis of the materialist past of India and thus sought to question 
some of the essentialised concepts about the East and the West in Onientalist 
literature. The nature and scope of this contestation has to be examined against the 
backdrop of colonial nationalism. 

Nationalist thought in nineteenth-century India, was itself a domain of contest- 
ation. Here, the struggle was often around a post-Enlightenment rationalist con- 
cept of knowledge, which was hegemonic in nature. As Partha Chatterjee puts it, 
the problem of nationalist thought becomes a ‘particular manifestation of the bour- 
geois-rationalist conception of knowledge, established ın the post-Enlightenment 
period of European intellectual history, as the moral and epistemic foundation of a 
supposedly universal framework of thought which perpetuates in a colonial domin- 
ation’.* Ashis Nandy has shown how the very articulation of Indian nationalism 
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implied a ‘colonisation of the mind’. It internalised various Christian and Victorian 
values of religion, masculinity and gender, which in tum became the mainstay of such 
nationalistic assertions ? At the same time, these scholars have argued for dissent 
and creativity within these processes.‘ Ray’s book sought to address a very crucial 
area of this domain—science, and the ‘matenal-spiritual’ divide that its social dis- 
courses implied between the West and the East. This was linked to the important 
confrontation that contemporary science itself was involved in. Jerome K. Ravetz 
has argued that the main problem of nineteenth-century science was ‘epistemologi- 
cal’, He meant that in the nineteenth-century contest for cultural authority, scien- 
tists had to show how and why their knowledge was more reliable and powerful 
than other alternative traditions.’ The discourse of nationalist science, within which 
Ray’s work has to be located, subsumed within it this struggle for hegemony. 

As a chemist with a keen interest in history, the reading of the history of chemis- 
try was one of Ray’s favounte pursuits. Impressed by Berthelot’s, Z 'Alchimistes 
Greeks (History of Greek Alchemy), he started communicating with the French 
scholar.* Ray himself had noticed that traditional Indian medical practices de- 
monstrated the knowledge of various metallic preparations. Realising that European 
scientists were not aware of this fact, Ray wrote to Berthelot about these and the 
latter encouraged Ray to research this theme. Ray thus ventured on his study of 
India’s scientific past, an enterprise in which he was aided by Pundit Nabakanta 
Kavibhusan, who combed through Sanskrit documents in Benaras for traces of 
ancient knowledge of alchemy.’ The first volume of Hindu Chemistry was pub- 
lished in 1902 and the second in 1907. 


An Indian Scientist’s Tryst with Greece 


Hindu Chemistry can be best appreciated if one grasps the nationalism that in- 
- spired it. Living in an era when scientific progress had become the great denomin- 
ator of nationhood, Ray was convinced that a nation needed its own rational tradition, 
particularly in science. He made it clear in the first volume, ‘The capacity ofa nation 
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must be judged by what it has independently achieved in the several fields of 
knowledge and branches of literature-—-Mathematics, Geometry and Astronomy; 
Phonetics, Philology, Grammar, Law, Philosophy, and Theology.”* 

More importantly, the confirmation of an ancient glorious past where science 
was nurtured could ensure the prospect of an equally bright future. The know- 
ledge of past glory would stimulate the people to regain their true self: 


The Hindu nation with its glorious past and vast, latent potentialities may yet 
look forward to a still more glorious future, and, if the perusal of these pages will 
have the effect of stimulating my countrymen to strive to regain their old 
position in the intellectual hierarchy of nations, I shall not have laboured in 
vain.’ 


This nationalist search for its own scientific culture implied a confrontation with 
the predominant scheme ofa spiritual East and a material West inherent in Onentalist 
scholarship. Ray criticised the dominant European attitudes towards the Orient, 
which defined its essential character ın opposition to the Occident. For Ray, the 
East had a scientific and materialist past as well: ‘It is generally taken for granted 
that the Hindus have always been a dreamy, metaphysical people, prone to medita- 
tion and contemplation .... In ancient India, however, physical science found her 
votaries. India was the cradle of mathematical sciences including arithmetic and 
algebra.’'® Chemistry, the dominant science of a modern industrial world, appeared 
to the chemist as the ideal testing ground. He argued that the knowledge of such an 
experimental science was the real proof of the critical aptitude ofa civilisation, while 
mathematics could only show an innate love for the abstract.'’ It also provided a 
nation its vitality in a modern world, ‘Chemistry is the science par excellence which 
at present determines the fate of nations and the assiduous pursuit of it has given 
Germany an enviable predominance in world politics.”""?7——— 

Ray went on to argue that even the West had its spiritual past: ‘Modern Europe 
is materialistic, but she has not disdained in the past to “plunge in thought”.... 
Ancient Greece had Orphic mysteries. They were developed into a religious and 
ethical system by Pythagoras... .’!? Through this reversal of the characters of the 
Occident and the Orient, Ray made his fundamental! proposition ofa civilisational 
synthesis and universality of science. He argued that Greece and India had similar 
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histories where science figured prominently: ‘Kanada, Patanjali and Nagarjuna of 
India and Heraclitus, Empederles and Plato and the rest—they all form a holy 
fraternitv....’" 

Since Ray’s contestation of colonial power necessitated the assertion of the 
eminence of Indian culture, an encounter with Hellenism was destined. Ray’s claims 
for an original, indigenous and parallel history of chemistry in India from the early 
past was pitched against the Hellenism of French Orientalists like M. Sylvain Levi's 
who had argued that Indian knowledge of botany and medicine was basically a 
product of Greek influence. Ray’s discussion on Charaka and Susruta was an at- 
tempt to establish that they were either anterior or parallel to the Greek knowledge 
of medicine.'* He showed that both texts were actually of Vedic origins and thus 
had nothing to do with Greece as many Orientalists had argued." Ray’s main 
thesis was on alchemy and the science of mercury (Rasayana), and he sought to 
locate its independent Indian roots. Contesting the argument that alchemy had 
come to India from Greece via Arabia, he suggested that Indian alchemy predated 
Arab influence. He even questioned his mentor Berthelot who had argued that 
Paracelsus initiated the use of mercury and heavy metals in therapeutics. Ray pointed 
out, that such therapeutic use of mercury was known to India at a much earlier date 
and that Paracelsus was only initiating it in the West." 

This engagement with Greece holds the clue to Ray’s project and sets the prob- 
lematic for this paper. It is here that the dual contestations—that of an ‘epistemo- 
logical’ nature within nineteenth-century science, and the other encountered by 
Indian nationalism in search for its own identity, could be seen to operate simultan- 

eously. The nature and structure of Hindu Caen, would help us understand 
how the two shaped Ray’s work. 

The first volume started with a discussion on the alchemical ideas of the Vedas” 
and moved on to the period of Susruta and Charaka, which was called the ‘Ayurvedic 
Period’.” Then came the pre-Tantric period from 800 a.p. to 1100 a.D., when 
Buddhist influences were felt on Indian medicinal practices.?! The Tantric period 
was from 1100 a.p. to 1300 a.D., when mercury was used for medicinal purposes.” 
This art found its fullest development in the Jatro-Chemical period during 
1300-1600 a.p., the time of the great Buddhist scholar Nagarjuna and the great 
Tantric texts like Rasaratna Samuchaya.” Ray’s history ends with an analysis of 
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the causes for the decline in scientific researches in India, particularly from the 
thirteenth century onwards.* 

In the second volume, Ray elaborated how Tantric practices were compatible 
with the scientific spirit.” However, it curiously leaves out any discussion of the 
Islamic influences on Indian practices in the medieval period. His discussion of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, titled the ‘Modern period’, explains how 
with a general stagnation of the science of chemistry, the earlier arts were prac- 
tised only by lower caste people.” 

Ray’s project was thus to construct a history of classical Indian chemistry, to 
discover a glorious Indian past. But his nationalism also demanded the onginality 
of the nation’s ideas, the purity of its knowledge. Thus, his search for a Hindu 
science was a quest for an original Indian scientific tradition, and the ‘true’ spirit 
of Indian knowledge. Hindu Chemistry was a pilgrimage to the ‘Indian fountain- 
head of learning’—untainted by foreign influence: ‘The student of Hindu Chem- 
istry, however, like a weary but devout pilgrim, must wind his way through intricate 
and thomy paths and feel ineffable joy at being able to approach the original foun- 
tainhead undefiled.’”’ Interestingly, Ray had ventured here on a pursuit identical 
to the European quest for the pure essence of Greece. A brief study of this Euro- 
pean project would establish the links. 


Europe and the Making of ‘Greece’ 


In the twelfth century, the transmission of scientific knowledge from the Islamic 
world and ancient Gréece became crucial to Europe. It was a century when the 
Florentine economy was thriving, the Crusades were in-full flow, and Europe’s | 
contacts with the East were expanding. The Arabs in Spain were enchanting the 
western world with their scientific and philosophical discoveries. This was also 
the century in which Europe was trying to absorb these influences in the process of 
evolving a new culture. As Umberto Eco suggests, Europe was searching for a 
culture that would reflect a political and economic plurality. This plurality had to 
revolve around a new sense of nature, of concrete reality and of human individu- 
ality, and not just the church.” This period was also marked by Europe’ s renewal 
of interest in ‘its’ 

In the face of harasament by the Orthodox Byzantine Church in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, Nestorian and Monophysite intellectuals brought the Greek texts 
mto Iran. Schools were set up for teaching, studying, translating and commenting 
upon Hellenistic knowledge. This trend continued into the seventh and early eighth 
centuries during the Umayyad and Abbasid Caliphates. From the eighth to the 
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tenth centuries, a record number of translations occurred and this body of litera- 
ture was gradually drawn into Muslim culture and society in the Arab world.” 
These translatiois underwent a process of nativisation when they were reinter- 
preted in Islamic terms.” The Arab-Islamic world divided Greek science accord- 
ing to its own needs, into the metaphysical and rational encyclopaedic schools. 
What we understand as Arab society, was itself a complex world where science was 
already accepting contributions from Iran and India. Thus, a number of critical 
Islamic elements were moulded into the already complex nature of Greek, Indian and 
Iranian astronomical learning and practice.” Changes such as a compromise between 
Aristotle’s concentric cosmology and Ptolemy’s theory of planetary motion based 
on epicycles, the use of instrumentation and the drawing of star maps were intro- 
duced. The result was that the Greek corpus was transformed; 250 years of posses- 
sion and cultural incorporation had intervened. It was no longer the same ‘Greek’ 
knowledge.” 

An ‘Arabised and Islamised’ Greek knowledge entered Europe through Arab 
literature from the twelfth century. This was a period of great transformations in — 
Europe: from the ‘oral’ traditions to ‘written’ texts and the ‘vernacular’ revolu- 
tion.” It was also a period of urbanisation and introduction of new technologies 
based on water-power. Artisans and craftsmen gained freedom from local feudal 
lords.” Few people in Europe knew Greek at this time except for the Arabs. The 
Crusades, however, had rendered the Christian attitudes towards Islam clearly 
hostile. It was difficult for Europe to access Arabic-Islamic sources for Greek 
learning. The compromise was that technical knowledge in Arabic was de-linked 
from Muslim religion and culture, a severing of Arabic learning from Islamic cul- 
ture in Europe wherein a ‘lost’ knowledge about Greece remained shrouded.” To 
be ‘found’, this knowledge had to be stripped of its history and contents that made 
it the inalienable property of another people.” From the thirteenth century onwards, 
Greek sources were used instead of Arabic ones. In the fourteenth century, when 
the Mongols overran Mesopotamia and Iran, translation from Arabic had practic- 
ally stopped. Greek, by then, was ensconced in Europe as the language of the 
philosophy of science.” Beginning with the late thirteenth century, universities in 
Europe collected Greek texts. Research on manuscripts in the West was matched 
by a conunuing effort to acquire copies of Greek texts from the wreckage of the 
Byzantine world. Greek culture had by now become the ‘heritage’ of Europe.” 
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The other process evident during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was the 
Christianisation of Greek thought. The role of Thomas Aquinas was crucial in 
‘Christianising Aristotle’. He fused the Christian theological order with the ma- 
terialism of ‘Aristotle, seeking to know why man knows things, why his body is 
made in a certain way, why he has to examine facts and opinions to make or reach 
a decision, and resolve contradictions without concealing them.“ It was in the 
‘Christianisation project’ that science got entrenched in its peculiarly European 
problematic, which m turn relocated its thematic concerns. As French and Cunning- 
ham show, Catholic thinkers found the newly recovered theories of Aristotle par- 
ticularly useful in dealing with the Catharite dualistic philosophy of faith in the 
two Gods—the spiritual benevolent one and the evil materialist one. In the pro- 
cess, there appeared a new concept of natural philosophy whereby the teleological 
notions of Aristotle confirmed God as the single creator.“ 

By the early sixteenth century, Europe had found ‘its’ Greece and had estab- 
lished the idea of a ‘reawakening’ of classical antiquity. It gave the very idea of 
‘Europe’ (Europe—a sacred portion of Greece) its grounding and rationale. In 
- absorbing and nativising the knowledge of another world, Europe chose to grad- 
ually define it as its own by manufacturing a genealogy of heroic descent.” The 
new knowledge of Europe was thus its own, not Islamic, and not even Grecian. 
The ‘purity’ of Greek civilisation was lost to the past. Europe created a ‘new Greece’ 
for itself.* 

But how did Ray, the devout pilgrim, as he had described himself, reach his 
own fountainhead? To understand this, we have to take up the most important part 
of his book-——the section on Tantrism and Alchemy. 


Ray and his Fountainhead: Tantric Alchemy 


P.C. Ray located the most important instances of indigenous chemical research 
from the eighth century onwards in the Tantric engagement with mercury. In his 
opinion, the Yoga doctrines of Patanjali associating themselves with magic and 
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alchemy paved the way for the origin of Tantric mysticism.“ This lineage could 
counter the claim that European alchemy, particularly that of Paracelsus, was of 
greater antiquity: ‘Some twelve centuries later, this phase in the stage of human 
progress found exponents in the soils of Europe.’” At the same time Ray sought to 
legitimise the Tantrics as honest seekers of truth.“ He argued that their type of 
mystic ideas of nature characterised the early scientific spirit of Europe as well.” 

This pilgrimage to the Tantric period was based on varied kinds of Sanskrit 
sources from different periods. Often, they could not be revived in their original 
form and. Ray had to depend on later copies and versions. 

Among his sources, Ray only found Rasarnava in its complete form. He read 
one transcript of it at the Raghunatha Temple Library, Kashmir and the other at 
the Oriental M.S.S. Library, Madras. This source threw light on the chemical know- 
ledge of the Hindus in twelfth century a.p. The author of this text was, however, 
unknown. Rasarnava, according to Ray, inspired several works of the Iatro-chem- 
ical period, notably the Rasaratna Samuchaya (R.R.S.) and Rasendra Chintamani.* 
The Rasarnava borrowed copiously from Nagarjuna’s Rasaratnakara, which could 
only be obtained in fragment form from the Kashmir Library, and Ray used it to 
examine the authenticity of Rasarnava.® Since the original R.R.S. could not be 
found, Ray depended on the editions published at Pune, based upon a comparison 
of 13 manuscripts procured from different parts of South India. He also looked up 
a manuscript of R.R.S. in the library of the Sanskrit College, Banaras, copied in 
Samvat 1850 (1793 a.p.). Another transcript that he checked was in the Kashmir 

Library. The Banaras and Kashmir manuscripts, according to Ray, agreed in all 
essentials but differed in places from the Pune edition.” Rasaratna Samuchaya 
was the central text for Ray’s history as it was the only systematic treatise on 
materia medica and medicine. The materia medica here was ‘harmoniously blended 
with chemistry’ which fulfilled the conditions of his ‘Iatro-chemical’ period.*! 

The history of chemical knowledge of the Tantric period was constructed out of 
information culled from a variety of ancient sources. Ray said that he wrote Hindu 
Chemistry out of an attempt to ‘compare and collate carefully the passages in the 
Mss. of Rasaratnakara, Rasarnava and Rasaratna samuchchaya, in so far as they 
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bear on chemistry and allied subjects; in this way several important lacunae have 
been filled up and many doubtful reading resored [sic].’* 

Through this construction of a systematic history of chemistry from various 
disjointed sources Ray was creating a mythology of coherence and a mythology of 
doctrines, both of which were the basic characteristics of a historicity that tends to 
shear elements of the past from their contexts and recreates rationalist fictions of 
past heritage.” Q. Skinner shows how historians of ideas often impose a high 
degree of consistency on a whole corpus of work which might not be there if those 
sources were analysed separately on their own terms. So history becomes a history 
of fictions—of rationalist construct out of the thought processes of individuals 
not of plausible abridgements of these thought processes.” Closely connected 
_ with this was the mythlogy of doctrines which converts scattered or quite inciden- 
tal remarks by a classical author into a ‘doctrine’, as a theme close to the heart of 
the analyst. What is overlooked here is the context within which the works were 
produced, ‘Any statement... is inescapably the embodiment of a particular inten- 
tion, on a particular occasion, addressed to the solution of particular problems, and 
thus specific to its situations in a way that it can only be naïve to try to transfer.’* 

Ray’s attempt to construct a coherent history of Indian alchemy from various 
fragmentary sources, spanning the period between 800 a.p. and 1600 a.p. suffered 
from the same disembodied estrangement from its context that characterised 
Europe's search for Greece. What came out was a ‘museum’, in the sense in which 
Andrea Malraux uses the term, of the knowledge of ancient chemistry.” Ray’s 
description of the chemical knowledge of the Tantric and the Iatro-chemical periods 
is a case in point. It was a selective translation of only those parts of the text that 
dealt with chemistry, based primarily on Rasarnava and R.R_S. respectively, and 
sometimes supplemented by other texts like Rasendrachintamani and Rasendra- 
sarasamagraha, etc. For example, while discussing the medieval use of orpiment 
of R.R.S., Ray locates a ‘more scientific’ process in Rasendrasarasamagraha,* 
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Similarly, R.R.S.'s descriptions of experiments with diamonds are substantiated 
with further ones from Rasendrachintamani.” When the information on Galena, a 
sulphide coherent of lead appeared ‘scanty’ in R.R.S., Ray turned to Uday Chand 
Dutt’s ‘Materia Medica of the Hindus’ which was compiled from very different 
(but ‘doubtful’®) sources.*' On many other similar occasions, texts were corrobor- 
ated and compared, and the more ‘scientific’ versions were extracted. 

The attempt was to prepare a coherent anthology of the knowledge of chemistry 
in ancient India from varied sources for a period of over 500 years, independent in- 
its roots, and yet parallel in its trajectory to that of Greece. Such a study suggests a 
strategic reading of the texts. A study of its exclusions, as I will show later, offers 
a very different understanding of the past. For the moment, let us perceive the 
Whiggism of Ray’s project, its tendency to locate political wisdom and identity of 
a society in its Aistory. The essence of such a writing of history was to show a ` 
parallel evolution of human beings and institutions.* The European celebration of 
Greece was through a similar attitude towards the past. In the process, civilisations 
were defined in this historiography by their antiquity: the European civilisation 
was perceived as Greek and the Indian civilisation was located in ancient Hindu 
India. The contestation for superiority was waged essentially at this site. 


India and Greece; the Contest for Antiquity 


The politics of Ray’s works was to contest the hegemony of Greece. Significantly, 
he questioned the antiquity of Greek knowledge, not its content. While this 
contestatory comparative approach served to universalise Greek knowledge as an 
obsessive referent point, it also flattened and decontextualised the rich material on 
‘Hindu chemistry’ he had gathered so laboriously. f 
Ironically, Ray identified this claustrophobic obsession with Greece, but was 
trapped within it all the same. Criticising the European preoccupation with Greece, 
he showed how narrow that view could be: ‘. . . whenever the priority of the 
Hindus is unquestionable, an appeal is made to the theory of common origins and 
independent parallelism of growth.’© But, at the very beginning of Hindu Chem- 
istry, the validity of Susruta’s work was established through a reference to a Greek 
technical treatise of the eleventh century a.D.“ Pointing out the strange similarities 
between the chapter on ‘initiation’ in Charaka and the Eides of Esculapius, he 
argued for two independent parallel ancient traditions. Not satisfied with that, he 
went on to assert that the Hindus were actually ahead of the Greeks on the question 
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of humoral pathology.“ He sought to ‘settle for good’ the ‘question of priority” by 
arguing that humoral pathology was known to Indians during the lifetime of 
Buddha, that is, even before the birth of Hypocrites.* 

On the question of Tantric alchemy where Ray was contesting Berthelot dir- 
ectly, the parallels with Europe were even more striking. Talking of the nse of 
Tantrism through an encounter between Vedic and aboriginal cultures, he was 
reminded of the relationship between the conflict of ‘black art’ and the Holy Church 
at the time that alchemy developed in Europe.” The historical parallelism was 
drawn even further. Just as the Byzantine Greeks carried their intellectual records 
to the Italian cities following the Turkish invasions, the Buddhist refugees took 
their knowledge to the Deccan and Tibet escaping the rise of Brahminism and the 
coming of the Muslims. The Deccan, for Ray, remained the safe depository of 
Hindu chemistry because ıt was beyond the reach of the ‘inroads and ravages of 
the Muhammedans’.” 

When faced with the vagueness and confusion in certain Indian texts regarding 
the constitution of metals and their fate after calcination, Ray immediately turned 
to Europe, only to suggest that such confusion prevailed even there until the end of 
the seventeenth century. He referred to the failures of Boyle’s experiments to illus- 
trate the point.” Thus, systems of knowledge were not explained within the con- 
text that they were located in but justified through a comparison with Europe. 

Ray’s project, however, was not just comparative; the goal was to assert Indian 
superiority through the comparison. Whenever there was a similarity of know- 
ledge in India and Europe, Ray was keen to show Indian superiority. The Indians, 
he claimed, had developed their chemistry much before the Europeans: ‘The know- 
ledge of practical chemistry, prevalent in the 12th and 13th centuries A.D. and 
perhaps earlier, such as we are enabled to glean from Rasarnava and simular works, 
is distinctly in advance of that of the same period in Europe.’”' Paracelsus and 
Libertines of Europe were to discover such qualities of metals at a later stage. Ray 
in fact suggested that Paracelsus got his ideas of using mercury in medicine from 
the East.” To establish this, he developed a general scheme of how scientific know- 
ledge travelled from India to Europe via Arabia.” 

Another instance of his stress on Eastern superiority and disregard for context 
was when he discussed the preparation of different caustic and mild alkalis in the 
Susruta. He argued that the evidence of this knowledge appears in Europe as late 
as 1755: 
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Here we span two thousand years from the Susruta, to the remarkable discover- 
ies of Joseph Black, who was a M.D. of Edinburgh. In his doctorate thesis 
(presented in 1755) he gave, for the first time in Europe, the scientific explan- 
ation of the difference between caustic and mild alkalis. This method you will 
look in vain in any European treatise before the 16% or the 17" century. The 
process as given in the Susruta is so scientific that it can be bodily transferred 
to any modern textbooks on chemistry ....™ 


Ray travelled all of 2,000 years and from India to Europe with remarkable ease. 
His project is full of such flights. The process of zinc extraction described in 
Rasarnava and R.R.S., he argued, could be quoted ‘almost verbatim in any treatise 
on modem chemistry.’” Ray in his attempt to counter Europe, was building up his 
own ‘Europe’ in Indian soils and history. There are glimpses of a break in the 
narrative, of his realisation that Indian systems had their own logic. Countering 
Dugald Stuart’s evidences of similarities between the Indian and Greek medical 
systems and the suggestion that Indians acquired this knowledge of medical science 
from Greece, Ray argues: 


After all, we are afraid, too much has been made of the resemblance between the 
Greek and the Hindu theory and practice of medicine. The analogy is more 
superficial than real, and does not seem to bear a close examination. The Hindu 
system is based upon the three humours of the air, the bile and the phlegm, 
whilst that of the Greek is based upon four humours, namely, the blood, the bile, 
the water and the phlegm—a cardinal point of difference.” 


Similarly, while questioning the idea that Indians benefited from the Greeks in 
astronomy, he argued that the Greeks always fimctioned with seven metals and 
seven planets; the Indians recognised only six metals. The only reference to seven 
metals in Indian texts was in the Sarnagadhara; naturally, he considered this to be 
an inconsistent aberration.” 

Almost for a moment, it appeared as if Ray was able to grasp the problems of 
historical parallelism; he was beginning to identify the distinctive elements of the 
theories of nature that developed within different spatio-temporal boundanes. But 
this disparity is emphasised only when particular aspects of Greek science could 
not be traced in India. Its possibilities were never explored, and these were not 
central to Ray’s project. They were useful as long as they confirmed the originality 
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of Indian knowledge. Since the mythology remained overtly Greek, Ray put forward 
the proposition that Indians along with the Greeks produced this universal know- 
ledge: 


The spiritual and thought-world has always transgressed all barriers of time and 
space. Kanada, Patanjali and Nagarjuna of India and Heraclitus, Empedocles 
and Plato and the rest—they all form a holy fraternity; aye, these prophets and 
orders of the intellect belonging to a “lofty and sequestered class”, “the high- 
priest-hood of pure reason”, the Trismegisti, the expounders of the principles of 
thought from age to age.” 


Ray’s preoccupation with Greece in many ways reflects the elements of the emerg- 
ing nationalist historiography of his times. Ancient India appeared as the classical 
age for the nationalists while the period between the ancient and modern was 
medieval darkness. As the nineteenth-century Europeans claimed ancient Greece 
as their classical heritage, the English-educated Indian intelligentsia valorised their 
ancient Hindu past. This trend was approved by European historiography. A very 
influential and widely read British history of India for the nationalists was 
Elphinstone’s History of India (1841). Elphinstone showed great sympathy for 
early Indian achievements in philosophy, astronomy and mathematical sciences, 
medicine, language, literature, fine arts and commerce. As Partha Chatterjee has 
shown, in the second half of the nineteenth century, European scholarship seemed 
to have agreed on the classicality of Hinduism. For some it was in the Vedic Civil- 
isation, for others it was in the so-called Gupta age—-from the fourth to the eleventh 
centuries—followed by the medieval decline.” 

This attachment with antiquity and the Greek narrative implied that Ray was 
unable to appreciate instances of deviation or diffusion particularly in later periods. 
He thus found the introduction of the concept of Rahu in Indian astronomy problematic 
and corruptive. 


By the fifth century a.n. we find that the beginning of a scientific astronomy 
had been laid. Varahmihira distinctly sets forth the doctrine of diurnal revolu- 
tion of the earth on its axis. Again Varahmihira, Aryabhatta, Snseva and 
Vishnuchandra offered the true explanation of the solar and lunar eclipses. But 
by and by, this scientific explanation came to be discarded. Jn compliance with 
the prejudices of the bigots an eighth planet, Rabu, was invented as the imme- 
diate cause of the eclipse. Astronomy thus slowly degenerated into astrology.” 


* Ray, ‘The Tantrists, The Rosicrucians’, pp. 238-39. 
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Indian knowledge was accepted as scientific as long as it conformed to the Greek 
framework. Any diversion from that was assumed as a ‘degeneration’.*! 

One outcome of such a project was the same ‘archeo-populism’ that marked 
European writing on Greece.” Knowledge, particularly of past science, became 
endowed with ‘timeless elements’, ‘dateless ideas’ and universal applicability. 
The other was a reverse-Hellenism, which implied a certain celebration of Greece. 
The narrative conformed to the principles of Hellenism while only contesting its 
antiquity. 


Decline and the Narrative Break 


But somewhere this parallel narrative had to part ways. While Europe with its 
Greek heritage had engineered a scientific revolution, India appeared to have lost 
its way. For a nationalist scientist like Ray, the explanation for the absence of the 
scientific revolution in India was a major issue. Ray linked the decline of the Indian 
scientific spirit to the increasing caste rigidities in Indian societies. His argument 
went as follows: with the brahmanical revival against Buddhism, the caste system 
was established in a more rigid form. The Manusmriti and later, the Puranas, 
tended to glorify the priestly class. This class, which was traditionally the carrier 
of scientific knowledge, now stopped being intellectually active. 


The intellectual portion of the community being thus withdrawn from active 
participation in the arts, the how and why of phenomenon, the coordination of 
cause and effect—were lost sight of-—the spirit of enquiry gradually died out 


*! A similar preoccupation with Greece is noticeable in another contemporary work on the history 
of Indian science, Benoy Kumar Sarkar’s Hindu Achievements in Exact Sciences, A Study in the 
History of Scientific Development, New York, Bombay, Calcutta, 1918. The mam aim of the book, as 
stated by Sarkar himscif, was to compare the scientific ideas of various civilisations—Hindu, Greek, 
Chinese, and Saracenic. See Sarkar, ibid., p. V. The object was to establish the materializm of the 
East and stress its sumilanty with Greece. The inverse-Hellenism was expressed in these words: 


Much ot the credit, however, is really due to the Hindus Saracen mathematics, chemistry, and 
medicine were mostly direct borrowing from Hindu Masters The Greek factor in Saracen culture 
is known to every modern scholar, the Hmdu factor remains yet to be generally recognised. That 
recognition would at once establish India’s contribution to Europe (ibid., p 5). 


Indian knowledge had the same universal, transcendental qualities that was characteristic of Grecian 
knowledges, Often it was even better, ‘The “pure” mathematics of the Hindus was, on the whole, not 
only in advance of that of the Greeks, but anticipated in some remarkable instances the European 
discovery of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries’, ibid , p. 4. For a good survey of the 
various contemporary Indian works on the history of science see Michael Shortland’s, ‘Foreign and 
Faruliar Lands: Indian History and the History of Science’, Studies in History of Medicine and 
Science, Vol. 2(2), New Series, 1994, pp. 171-204 

2 Emest Gellner coins this term, in the context of a tendency among modem civil societies of 
Europe to draw parallels between modern and ancient liberties of Rome and Greece. See his Condi- 
fons of Liberty, Crvil Society and its Rivals, New York, 1996 (1994), p. 34. 
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among a nation naturally prone to speculation and metaphysical subtleties and 
India for once bade adieu to experimental and inductive sciences. Her soil was 
rendered morally unfit for the birth of a Boyle, a Descartes or a Newton and her 
very name was all but expunged from the map of the scientific world.© 


Thus science, which to him was essentially a liberal pursuit, could not survive 
under such social rigidities. Chemistry and surgery became ‘lost sciences to the 
Hindus’.™ In clear contrast to the European Renaissance of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, India gradually moved away from the ‘rational’ 
course, 


But in India the state of things were quite different. The Hindu nation had lain 
in a moribund condition for a thousand years or more... . Our ancestors lost 
the power of thinking for themselves and slavishly and blindly followed the 
injunction of the Sastras as interpreted by Raghunandan of Navadwip and his 
like. The caste systems had taken firm root in Hindu society.” 


Rather than reiteratmg the more popular nationalist themes of the invasion of 
Muslims and the subsequent dark ages, Ray located the decline of Indian science 
in the social matrix of the country. But did he articulate such an explanation? Ray 
avoided the invasion narrative, as it could not have completely explained India’s 
failure. He found such instances of invasion in European Middle Ages as well but 
with different outcomes. The problem thus had to be located in something peculiar 
to Indian society. Caste provided the clue and the enforcers of the Sastras were 
identified as the main culprits.” However, this explanation was not novel. In Hindu 
Chemistry, Ray had borrowed this logic from R.C. Dutt who had argued that in the 
times of Yajur Veda, high castes were associated with various useful arts and sci- 
ences. However, as the caste system became increasingly rigid, all such know- 
ledge perished.” 

Moreover, P.N. Bose in his History of Hindu Civilisation, published before Hindu 
Chemistry, had identified caste as being responsible for the stagnation of Hindu 
intellect. According to him, the ‘Hindu Civilisation carried the germs of its decay 
within it.’"™ Caste rigidities led to an isolation of the intellectual class from social 
realities. This put a stop to their study of material science, ‘Directly the caste- 
system prevented, in course of time, the spread of knowledge beyond a small 
privileged, hereditary class and indirectly led to the neglect of the physical science.’” 
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This was, to him, in sharp contrast to the West where people from different ranks of 
society had risen to contribute to the expansion of scientific theory.” A few years 
later, Nehru in his Discovery of India, found evidence of the decay in Indian 
society due to the caste system”! This marked India’s decline in all fields—intellec- 
tual, philosophical, political, technical, etc., and its deviation from the path of 
Europe. 

More significantly perhaps, this nationalist formulation had its sanction in a 
long pedigree of colonial chronicling. In this interpretation, the social institution 
of caste sublimated the radically different character of Indian society from the 
West. At the same time, caste system was identified as a regressive institution. In 
the utilitarian thinking of Bentham and Mill, it was identified as the key social 
institution of India which made it incapable of acquiring the virtues of modern- 
ity.” 

Recent works have shown that in the realms of legal discourse the knowledge of 
Brahmin pundits was a matter of great suspicion to European experts.” To the 
Benthamite radicals, the interpretative, innovative judicial exercise of the Pundits 
amounted to deception and dishonesty. The Orientalists’ fear of total dependence 
on Brahmin-mformants and of being misled by them made them more inclined to 
locate social norms in ‘reliable texts’. This made them ignore the vibrant tradition 
of contemporary indigenous legal discourses and ‘freeze Sastric learning into old 
texts’.™ In the bias towards antiquity, the highly creative Sastric learning of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was ignored. In fact, a series of learned texts 
were produced in 1820, but none of these were consulted as a result of this suspi- 
cion of recent works.” 

Here we find two strands, one sustaining the other, in the European attitude 
towards caste and knowledge. The first is the identification of caste as anathema to 
modern liberal thinking. The other was the general distrust towards more contem- 
porary creative works, particularly those produced by the Brahmins. Both these 
lines of thought had informed Ray, P.N. Bose and Nehru’s analysis of India’s 
decline. 

P.N. Bose conformed to this Orientalist distrust of the recent learning traditions 
of Brahmins when he said, ‘Except two or three commentators, the Brabmans 
have not during the last seven centuries produced a single writer of note in any 
department of human knowledge. They have forgotten the principles of the 
mathematical and medical sciences in which their ancestors had acquired such 
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distinction... ."% He sympathised fully with William Jones, when the latter dis- 
trusted his Pundit informants: 


When a century ago, Sir William Jones, the founder of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, offered ample stipends to any Hindu astronomers who could name in 
Sanskrit all the constellations which he would point out and to any Hindu phys- 
ician who could bring him<all the plants mentioned in Sanskrit books, he was 
assured that no Pundit in India even pretended to possess the knowledge he 
required.” 


The uniform, classical expectations of the European Orientalists were not satis- 
fied by the more fluid, innovative contemporary traditions they faced in India. The 
ancient written texts appeared more reliable and authoritative. The recent changes 
were seen as corruption, just as Ray saw the introduction of ‘Rahu’ in astronomy 
as an aberration, a superstition. The essential assumption was that Brahmins, as a 
result of the caste rigidities, had lost contact with the material world and their 
power of inquiry. 

Dhruv Raina has identified the ‘inauguration’ of a ‘social history of science’ in 
Ray’s identification of the cause of scientific decline in the consolidation of the 
caste system and social rigidities of medieval times.™ This is part of Raina’s larger 
thesis of identifying Ray’s project as a clear break from the Orientalist paradigm, 
marking and initiating a new scientific discourse of colonial India. Raina argues 
that while Orientalist literature on India tended to decontextualise Indian know- 
ledge from its social matrix, Ray’s analysis of the caste systern located the prob- 
lem both beyond the question of eastern and western ‘minds’ as well as the nature 
of scientific practice in India.” Moreover, through his unearthing of an Indian 
scientific past, Ray had articulated the logic of the universality of scientific and 
civilisational modes. Thus a break from the fundamental postulate of Onentalism, 
which had proposed an ontological and epistemological divide between the Onent 
and the Occident was initiated.’ 

We would ‘first analyse the question of a social history of science in Hindu 
Chemistry. How far does Ray’s caste-centric scheme actually explain a decline in 
scientific temper? How far is such a scheme contextualised within Indian social 
realities? Let us take up the case of Tantric alchemy, his most important topic. The 
rigidified caste structure does not by itself explain much because Tantric practices 
from the beginning had flouted brahmanica] regulation and included people from 
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various castes.'°! Moreover, in Ray’s scheme active research in alchemy goes on 
till 1600. Caste rigidities as a social phenomenon had taken place earlier. Tantrism 
seemed to have weathered that. 

However, brahmanical revivalism did pose a real threat to Buddhism, which 
began to migrate to Deccan and Tibet.'” All the same, the minimised Buddhist 
influence did not mean that Tantric practice stagnated. Tantric practice continued 
throughout the medieval period and was very much a living tradition in the nine- 
teenth century as well.'“ Recent research has shown that the ‘brahmanisation’ of 
Tantrism actually helped it to remain a popular practice. While ‘high’ Tantrism 
became an increasingly esoteric, elite, mystic path and thus too complicated and 
refined for common people, brahmanised Tantrism continued to be popular.™ 
This group known as Nath Siddhas continued to offer concrete and relatively access- 
ible worldly power. The Siddhas, famed as specialist technicians in the transmu- 
tation of base metals into gold and the transformation of mortal, aging men into 
revitalised immortal supermen, became supernatural power brokers of medieval 
India. The Nath Siddhas were often cast in the role of kingmakers, elevating im- 
mature boys to the throne, sometimes bringing down mighty tyrants. 

The basic philosophy of tantric tradition developed and articulated itself in nu- 
merous ways throughout this period. Tantrism represented a philosophy of sacred 
sexuality, celebrating the body as the manifestation of the Divine. The tradition 
was summarised in the sixteenth century, in Satcakranirupana.'™ John Woodroffe’s 
research on tantrism emphasises that its basic tenet was matter, and therefore the 
body was a manifestation of Sakti (power) of the feminine aspect of Divine reality. 
Only cosmic union with the feminine could activate the masculine force. Thus, 
central to Tantrism was a celebration of the body, and of feminine sexuality or 
Sakti.'™ It was a part of this celebration of the body that various bodily practices 
became popular within it. Tantric alchemy served these ends as well. The claim 
was that taking of mercury along with certain chemicals, served the body and 
prolonged life. This notion became particularly popular in the thirteenth century.” 

However, according to Tantric philosophy, supernatural powers and physical 
immortality, cannot be realised through alchemy alone. It consisted of three comple- 
mentary approaches to the attainment of such a goal: the erotico-mystical (in- 
volving sexual fluids generated from a female body because the lineage nectar was 
supposed to have been transmitted through female sexual emission), hathayogic 
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practices (meditation and asceticism designed to effect reunion with the universal 
spirit) and the alchemical. These approaches were complementary because they all 
played on the correspondence between human and divine vital fluids (rasas) and m 
the transformation of the body through all of these three complementary tech- 
niques. Thus, the Tantric alchemical definition of rasas assumes a more ambitious 
form than the general medical traditions. While in the latter, rasayana 1s the regen- 
eration or restoration of the vital bodily fluids (rasas) to a youthful state of health 
and virility, in Tantric philosophy the rasa connotes mercury which substitutes 
human bodily fluids and thereby assigns immortality to the human body of flesh 
and blood.'™ 

Due to his own involvement in the research on mercury and for his engagement 
with Berthelot’s work on Paracelsus, Ray had looked only for the traces of mer- 
cury in these Tantric practices. His preoccupation with the narrative of Greece 
had thus coloured his understanding of Tantric engagement with mercury. His 
project was to write a history of Indian alchemy, parallel and similar to that of 
Berthelot’s European one. It was this preoccupation with the European narrative 
that prevented the location of his history of chemistry within its social and cultural 
milieu. A comprehensive history of the tantric alchemical beliefs remained irrele- 
vant to him. In fact, the very need to tell a story of decline was felt as a conse- 
quence of this preoccupation. 

I would like to provide one instance of how Ray sought to divorce chemistry 
from Tantrism. While discussing the chemical knowledge of the Iatro-chemical 
period from R.R.S., he stopped abruptly when he came to the section where the 
text discusses the Tantric nites of initiation into the secrets of mercury. Ray trans- 
lated a few paragraphs and then noted, ‘Here follows an account of certain dis- 
gusting and obscene rites borrowed from Rasarnava and other Tantric works’ (my 
emphasis).'” Ray skipped over 20 pages of description of these ‘disgusting rites’ 
and moved on to the discussion on chemical apparatus. Although Ray observed 
that such rites were discussed in other Tantric texts as well, they held no signifi- 
cance for him.!'!° 

In a recent reading of Rasarnava some of the complicated aspects of Tantric 
alchemy are clarified.''' The compatibility of the three complementary processes 
mentioned above are stressed in the worshipping of Siva in both his mercurial and 
phallic forms. The structure of the laboratory reveals the theological stance of 
Rasarnava’s author where the Rasalinga, composed of mercury was installed at 
the heart with other lesser goddesses on the outside. The text describes how the 
Tantric alchemist tempers his Tantrism and sublimates certain erotico-mystical 
practices with hathayogic and laboratory techniques. The sublimation of male and 
female sexual essences into mineral essences, which were to be manipulated by the 
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alchemists, formed a vital part of such practices. The text describes how a female 
‘laboratory assistant’ (especially her sexual and menstrual fluids) is crucial to the 
alchemists’ practices. It is possible to guess which parts of such texts Ray found 
‘disgusting’ and ‘obscene’ and thus excluded. 

In a later and abridged version of Hindu Chemistry, edited by P. Ray, these 
exclusions become more obvious. Here, the attempt was in fact to erase the links 
of alchemy and Tantrism from ancient chemistry. In P. Ray’s version of the decline 
of the scientific spirit in India, the alchemical traditions of P.C. Ray’s work were 
disowned. In the edited version, alchemy was the ‘wrong way’ and the cause for 
the decline of scientific research: ‘As a matter of fact, science in India proceeded 
in a wrong way with the pursuit of alchemy and occultism, and in consequence 
came to stagnation and decay in the Middle Ages.’''* Thus certain interesting pos- 
sibilities of Ray’s project were further eliminated in this later version. Scientific 
knowledge was thus exorcised of its pluralistic orientations and meanings. The 
history of science of India had become part of a western rationalist tradition, and 
in the process sanitised and secluded from its own social setting. 

If the question of social history in Hindu Chemistry thus appears problematic, 
how do we appreciate Raina’s larger thesis regarding the break from Orientalist 
methodology? 


Hindu Chemistry and the Orientalist Episteme 


Raina’s arguments regarding a complete break from the Orientalist episteme is 
premised on the assumption that Orientalism invariably/uniformly presumed the 
superiority of Greek knowledge over Indian. This tends to define Orientalist dis- 
course as monolithic and thus overlooks the deeper difficulties, anxieties, and shades 
within Ray’s arguments. We need to understand the complex dialogue that Ray 
had with a range of Orientalist images of India. 

Orientalism is a discipline of encyclopaedic learning, and of imperial power. It 
also reflects an obsession with and a fantasy of the Other. Orientalism was always 
marked by an attempt to understand and appreciate this fascinating Other. While 
its articulation may ultimately assert a European hegemony, it also represents a 
continuous dislocation of Euro-centrism. An attempt to comprehend the Other 
continuously threw up the weaknesses in established European theories and notions. 
This gave Orientalism a remarkable flexibility to absorb and shape challenges, 
even relocate itself, thereby strengthening its fundamental position. 

Here, I agree with Homi Bhabha who rejects the totalised image of Orientalism. 
He suggests that Orientalist representations evidenced a profound ambivalence 
towards that otherness which was at once an object of ‘desire and derision’. Oriental- 
ist hegemony is thus always asserted, but it is also perpetually prone to displace- 
ment, ‘... the colonial stereotype is a complex, ambivalent, contradictory, mode 
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of representation, as anxious as it is assertive, and demands not only that we ex- 
tend our critical and political objectives but that we change the object of analysis 
itself.’''? Bhabha’s scheme of ‘hybridity’ has been criticised for diffusing both the 
hegemonic characteristics of the colonial discourses as well as the resistance 
against it.''* However, the strength of his ideas lies particularly in their ability to 
locate a continuous mutation and immanent critique within Orientalist discourse. 
Thus, resistance can be located within the hegemonic site itself and often un- 
expectedly at the very core of it. The very enunciation of it as a discourse of power 
was through dislocations, constant loss and gain of authority. 

Conflict with Hellenism was inherent to this Orientalism. The Grecian civilisation 
symbolised the origin of European culture. Greece was the origin of its intellect, 
its science, the root of its myths. The Orientalists’ obsession with the ‘Other’ was 
a search for an alternative civilisation, an alternative site of human achievement 
and glory. From the early nineteenth century, Orientalist texts in India have shown 
an increasing appreciation of India’s scientific tradition. While some retained the 
negative attitude towards Indian scientific knowledge, there was a parallel trend of 
appreciating the Indian past. This awareness led to voices of dissent and generated 
exciting debates. The early attention was on astronomy. Beginning with the seven- 
teenth century, French scientists, particularly, Laubere, started taking an interest in 
Indian astronomy. But M. Barley, a distinguished mathematician and a contem- 
porary of Laplace, LaGrange and D’Alembert, conducted a more serious study. 
He published his ‘History of Astronomy from its Origin to the Establishment of 
the Alexandrine Schools’ in 1775 in which he strongly argued for the antiquity 
and excellence of Hindu Astronomy. He treated the subject in greater detail in 
1787, in his ‘History of Indian Astronomy.’ !!* In the second volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, Samuel Davis wrote on the ‘Astronomical Computations of the 
Hindus’. He obtained a copy of Surya Siddhanta, one of the most ancient Indian 
astronomical works and translated portions of it bearing upon the predictions of 
eclipses and other phenomena. ''® In his essay, ‘On the Antiquity of the Hindu Zodiac’, 
William Jones sought to prove that the Indian Zodiac was not borrowed immedi- 
ately or directly from the Greeks. He suggested that both the Greeks and Hindus 
had received the knowledge from an older nation, which first gave names to the 
heavenly luminaries.'!” Jones’ work here reveals an important element of Orien- 
talist literature, which placed India and Greece at the same civilisational status. 
Rueben Burrow, another mathematician, had contested the superiority of Euro- 
pean mathematics. He was the first to translate Indian works on algebra and 
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arithmetic.''* In an article, ‘A Proof that the Hindus had the Binomial Theorem’, 
Burrow produced evidence to show that the Hindus had a differential method similar 
to that of Newton. He claimed, ‘Hindus understood it (the Binomial Theory) in 
whole numbers to the full as well as Briggs, and much better than Pascal.’'’? Bur- 
row systematically collected and translated Indian manuscripts on mathematics 
for a European audience.'™” Professor Playfair of Edinburgh read a paper before the 
Royal Society where he showed how his earlier ‘scepticism towards Indian math- 
ematics had been converted into a conviction on its accuracy and reasoning.’™! 
This also initiated a debate between mathematicians in Europe like Bailey and Play- 
fair on the one side, and J. Bentley on the other, regarding the antiquity and origin- 
ality of Indian mathematics.'” 

The idea that Greece was the fountainhead of all rational knowledge was con- 
tested in Edward Stratchey’s writings. He argued that the science of algebra went 
to Greece from India. Diaphanous, the only scholar to talk of algebra in Greece, 
received the knowledge from ‘some Alexandrine merchants trading with India . . 
. or might have learned from Indians at Alexandria’.'* 

With Colebrooke’s work, the debate on the antiquity of Indian scientific know- 
ledge was intensified. Colebrooke, a prominent figure among the Orientalists, was 
a Sanskrit scholar, a mathematician, as well as the President of the Asiatic Soci- 
ety.' He published his ‘Indian and Arabian division of the Zodiac’, where he 
maintained that the Arabs had adopted a division of the Zodiac familiar to the 
Hindus.'* In the twelfth volume of the Researches, he produced a treatise, ‘On 
the Notion of the Hindu Astronomers concerning the Precessions of the Equi- 
noxes and Motion of the Planets’. Here, he sought to corroborate what Bailey and 
Playfair were arguing about the authenticity of Indian mathematics and as- 
tronomy.'* 

The publication of Colebrooke’s treatise intensified the ongoing debate. The 
question was whether Indian algebra was as old as Colebrooke and others held it 
to be, and whether it was of Indian origin. The opposition to Colebrooke came 
mainly from James Mill who in his book had criticised Colebrooke for advocating 
the antiquity of Indian science.’”” Mill was criticised by the Orientalists for his 
‘grossly prejudiced’ position: 


(8 Rueben Burrow, ‘A Proof that the Hindus had the Binomial Theorem’, A.R., VoL IL pp. 388-95. 

119 Ibid. 

1» P N. Bose, ‘Natural Sclence’, pp. 21-22. 

i Ibid., p. 28. 

n Thid., p. 24. 

1B O.P. Keyariwal, The Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Discovery of India’s Past, 1784-1838, 
Delhi, 1988, p. 113. 

H Ibid, pp 112-20. 

u5 A.R, Vol. LX, pp. 323-76. 

1% ‘On the Notion of the Hindu ‘Astronomers Concerning the Receesion of the Equinoxes and 
Motions of the Planets’, A R., Vol. 12, pp. 211-52. 

'7 Kejariwal, The Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 113-14. 
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From a writer so grossly prejudiced as Mr. M. [Mill] has shown himself to be 
against the Hindu, it would be vain to expect any impartial discussion .... This 
gentleman labours under another disqualification, namely his utter ignorance of 
the subject. ‘On mathematics’ he says, ‘I must speak superficially’. Pity it did not 
occur to him that he had the alternative of not speaking at alll!” 


A stark, anti-Hindu position was unacceptable even within the Orientalist dis- 
course. In their appreciation of Orientalist philosophy and literature, often the 
opposite held true; Hindu civilisation was found more resourceful than the Greek. 
If ‘Orientalist’ literature and poetry had originally enchanted the Orientalists, 
‘Oriental’ science was to be soon appreciated as well: 


We are not cleverer than the Hindus; our minds are not richer or larger than his. 
We cannot astonish him, as we astonish the barbarians, by putting before him 
ideas that he never dreamed of. He can match from his poetry our sublimest 
thought; even our science perhaps has few conceptions that are altogether novel 
to him.'” 


If Orientalists pre-empted Ray’s anti-Hellenism, John Forbes Royle in the 1830s 
pre-empted Ray’s views on ancient Indian medicme and chemistry. Royle estab- 
lished Charaka as the earliest source of Indian medicinal studies.’ According to 
him, chemistry was one of the eight divisions in which the treatise of Charaka was 
divided. Arabs derived their knowledge of chemistry from the Indians. The Indo- 
Aryans, Royle argued, knew how to prepare muriatic, nitric and sulphuric acids; 
they were aware of the process of distillation and calcination: 


The number of metals which the Hindus were familiar with, and their acquaint- 
ance with the various processes of solution, evaporation, calcmation, sublim- 
ation and distillation prove the extent their knowledge of Chemistry, and the 
high antiquity of some of the chemical arts, such as ae dyeing, Calico- 


printing, tanning, soap and glass-making."*! 


Royle’s arguments on the medicinal use of mercury and other chemical compounds 
were strikingly similar to those of Ray: 


The oxides of several metals as of copper, iron, lead, tin and zinc, they were 
acquainted with and used medicinally. Of lead, we find mention of both the red 
oxide and litharge. With sulphates of iron, copper, antimony, mercury, and 


8 Ihid., p. 114. 

1» Deepak Kurar, ‘The Culture of Science and Colonial Culture: India 1820-1920", British Jour- 
nal of History of Science, Vol. 29, 1996, p. 197. 

™ Royle, An Essay on the Antiquity of the Hindoo Medicine, including an Introductory Lecture to 
the Course of Materia Medica and Therapeutics delrvered at King's College, London, 1837, p. 45. 
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arsenic, both reagar and orpiment, they have long been familiar. Among the 
salts of the metals, we find the sulphates of copper, of zinc, and of iron, and of 
the latter the red distinguished from the green: the diacetate of copper, and the 
carbonates of lead and of iron, are not only mentioned in the works but used 
medicinally.” 


Royle’s work is important because to prove the antiquity and ‘scientificity’ of 
Indian chemical and medicinal knowledge, he gave a detailed account of Indian 
achievements in the general sciences and arts like astronomy, mathematics, zo- 
diacs, and literature. Having thus established India as a scientific civilisation, Royle 
drew his main thesis regarding the originality and antiquity of Indian science, which 
was later picked up by the Arabs and then by the Greeks. Other Orientalist studies 
on Indian knowledge of surgery claimed that Indians performed lithotemy and 
extraction of dead foetus, thoraces and abdomen. Such studies also showed the 
great variety of instruments being used.'™ Thus, the Orientalist reconstruction of 
India’s past always referred to Greece whether to contest its claim to primal know- 
ledge or to corroborate it. 

P.C. Ray’s contestation of Greece shared such an inversion of Hellenism and 
the celebration of the classical Hindu civilisation. This was the essential problem- 
atic for contestation in a colonial world where Ray’s work was ultimately situated. 
In fact, he drew support for this inversion of Hellenism to show how knowledge 
travelled from India to Greece mostly from Orientalist works like Ainslie’s Lapra 
Arabium, published in Transactions of Royal Asiatic Society in the 1820s and 
Macdonald’s History of Sanskrit Literature." His discussions of Vedic science 
were drawn almost fully from Colebrooke,'* and Royle informed his insights into 
medicine and chemistry.’*’ Ray himself did not see his project as a break from the 
Orientalist tradition but a continuation of the earlier studies on Indian mathemat- 
ics and astronomy. He made these links apparent in the preface to his first volume, 


Since the days of Sir W. Jones, Sanskrit literature in almost every department 
has been zealously ransacked by scholars, both Europeans and Indians. As the 
results of their labours we are now in possession of ample facts and data, which 
enable us to form some idea of the knowledge of the Hindus of old in the fields 
of Philosophy and Mathematics including Astronomy, Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Trigonometry, and Geometry. Even medicine has received some share of at- 
tention .... One branch has, however, until this time, remained entirely 


12 Jbid., p. 50. 

1 Jed., pp 152-74. 

4 Wise, Commentary on the Hindu system of medicine, 1844, p. 157. 
D3 Ray, Hindu Chemistry, Vol. 1, pp. CIV-CV, pp. CKXX~-CXXXL 
D6 Ibid., pp 1-23. 

' Ibid., p. 197. 
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neglected namely, Chemistry. Indeed, it may be assumed that an account of its 
complex and technical nature repelled investigators," 


In Max Muller, Ray bad found a great supporter of his intellectual agenda. He 
showed how Max Muller had attacked the popular European prejudice regarding 
the superiority of Greece: 


In some respects, and particularly in respect to the greatest things . . . India has 
as much to teach us as Greece and Rome, nay, I should say more.... 

We in the West have done some good work too, and I do not write to depre- 
ciate the achievements of the Hellenic and Teutonic Minds. But I know that on 
some of the highest problems of human thought the East has shed more light than 
the West, and by and by, depend on it, the West will have to acknowledge it.° 


More directly, Ray drew inspiration from the works of Berthelot and Kopp. After 
reading their work he felt, ‘that I must write a history of Hindu Chemistry modelled 
upon the examples before me’.'” Berthelot as a practising chemist and a historian 
of chemistry appeared as a role model. l 

In terms of methodology too, Ray’s attempt to write a coherent history of sci- 
ence from various disconnected sources actually resembles closely the Onentalist 
methodology. Said describes the latter in these terms: ‘The Orientalist is required 
to present the Orient by a series of representative fragments, fragments repub- 
lished, explicated annotated, and surrounded with still more fragments.’'*’ Ray, 
much like Jones, depended on a Pundit to discover and identify the elements of 
alchemical knowledge from mounds of different Sanskrit texts. 

Such a location had ultimately led his project to the acceptance of the essential- 
ist tenets of the Orientalist scholarship. The construction of the story of decline 
had paved the way for it. Having established the high scientific achievement of 
ancient India and the subsequent decline, Ray could now appreciate the dominant 
Orientalist contrasts between a ‘sleeping’, ‘slumbering’ Orient, and an active, 
vibrant Occident: . 


The history of the past thousand years tells us that the Hindus have been living 
all these years in stupefaction like so many opium-eaters. The world’s history, 


8 Quoted in Ray, Life and Experiences, p. 119. Elsewhere as well, he provided a similar rationale 
for his project. ‘It is to an illustrious roll of European Scholars beginning with Sir William Jones, 
Colebrooke, Princep, Lassen, Bournouff and Lsama de Koras that we are mainly indebted for bring- 
ing to light and giving prominence to, the priceless treasures embedded in Sanskrit, Pali and Tibetan 
literature. Hindu Chemistry, however, waited long and patiently for an interpreter.. '. Ray, Essays 
and Discourses, p 101. 

9? Ray, Hindu Chemistry, Vol. I, pp. XLV-XLVL 

1 Ray, Life and Experiences, p. 117. 

4! Edward Said, Orientalism, London, 1978, p. 28. 
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however, reveals the fact that when a nation is reduced to this state of intellec- 
tual stagnation, it loses the capacity to think for itself and places unshakeable 
faith in the past. It forgets that the world moves—the progress is the law of 
nature-—that a nation, if it means to survive, must alter its manners and social 
customs according to the exigencies of time.'” 


The spirituality of the ‘Hindu mind’ too became meaningful to him now. He 
agreed with M. Seven when the latter said, ‘The Hindu mind is very religious and 
very speculative; as an obstinate guardian of traditions, it is singularly insensible 
to the joys of action and to the solicitation of material progress.’“ Contrary to 
Raina’s suggestions, Ray now accepted the Orientalist divide between the East 
and the West, even if it contradicted his erstwhile questioning of those very cat- 
egories: ‘Indian culture has been from time immemorial of a peculiar cast and 
mould. It will not be quite wrong to say that the Hindus are pre-eminently a meta- 
physical nation.” Significantly, Ray’s description of the moral and intellectual 
demise of India borrowed richly from James Mill, the same scholar against whom 
Colebrooke and others were fervently arguing in favour of an Indian scientific 
acumen. While demonstrating how Indians have become metaphysical and specu- 
lative, Ray said, 


To the Hindu the material is but an illusion and Sankara as an exponent of the 
Vedanta Philosophy is unsparing in his criticism and denunciation of the atomic 
theory as propounded in the Vaiseshika’s philosophy ridiculing the author of 
the system itself as. ‘Kanada’ or atom eater. No wonder Mill should write, ‘The 
Hindu boys display marvellous precocity in appreciating a metaphysical propos- 
ition which would hopelessly puzzle an English lad.’ 


His dissent with certain Orientalist characterisations was thus ultimately 
synthesised within that scholarship. To Ray, British rule now appeared as the pro- 
gressive, regenerative force. ‘Indian mind lay in this condition till the beginning 
of the nineteenth century when new conditions of life arose out of the establish- 
ment of British rule. This contact with the West brought in new ideas and new 
modes of thought in Indian life.’'* 

Ray’s idealisation of antiquity and criticism of the present carried an implicit 
agenda of reform. Thus, one would expect Ray, the historian and the scientist, to 
pursue a path of scientific research bearing an imprint of his historical interest. 
The next section studies this in some detail. 


2 Ray, ‘The Bengali Brain and its Misuse’, Essays and Discourses, p. 184. Ray further adds, ‘For 
nearly a thousand years the Hindu nation has been as good as dead’, ibid., p. 181. 

43 Ray, ‘Presidential Address’, Proceedings of the Seventh Indian Science Congress (hereafter 
Proceedings), 1920, p. IL 

4 Ibid., p. L 

3 Ray, ‘Pursuit of Chemistry in Bongal’, p. 38. 

Hé Ray, ‘Presidential Address’, p. IL 
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Dhruv Raina suggests some basic connections between Ray’s own scientific re- 
search and his historical interest. In 1895, Ray commenced his scientific researches 
afresh on the problem of assigning a place to mercury and some of the heavy 
metals in the periodic table. It was around the same time that Ray traced the his- 
torical place of mercury and mercury-based compounds in Indian alchemy and 
argued for their anteriority over European usage. Based on this link, Raina ex- 
plored a Bachelardian possibility in Ray’s Hindu Chemistry. The Bachelardian 
framework stressed that the history of science can have a positive impact on scien- 
tific thought through a mutual interaction between the two. Thus, Raina analyses 
Ray’s work in terms of these two intertwining strands—one as a chemist assigning 
mercury a place in the periodic table; the other as a historian establishing the thera- 
peutic practices of alchemy in India’s past.'*’ 

The links that Raina establishes between these two projects of Ray do not an- 
swer the problem I am addressing here. It is significant that in Ray’s career, his 
involvement with mercury was apparent in both the disciplines of his interest. One 
factor for Ray’s interest in the history of mercury was Berthelot’s work on 
Paracelsus’ discovery of the properties of mercury. The other was of course Ray’s 
involvement with the research on mercury as a scientist. History has always been 
a reflection of a historian’s contemporary concems. These concerns shape the 
question he asks and the facts he selects. But how far was the other process true? 
How did Ray’s study of the history of chemistry inform his research in chemistry? 

Contrary to Dhruv Raina’s arguments about linkages between his historical and 
scientific interests, Ray’s two projects remained essentially compartmentalised. 
After completing the first volume of Hindu Chemistry, Ray felt the need to come 
back to researches in chemistry. That return would also ensure his return from the 
past to the ‘modern world’—the ‘liberal’ world of modern science, the world of his 
own. 


The preparation of the first volume of the History entailed such hard and con- 
tinuous labour that it did not leave me much time to pursue my studies in modern 
chemistry. I was buried in my research into the chemical knowledge of the 
Hindus of old and therefore losing touch with the modem world. On the comple- 
tion of my first volume I therefore paused in my antiquarian studies and put 
aside altogether for a few years my completion of the promised second volume 
of Hindu Chemistry as I had now to catch up and be en courant with modern 
chemical literature.“ 


To Ray Hindu Chemistry was ultimately an ‘antiquarian’ project. His scientific 
research, which had its commitments in the present, was insulated from it. The 


47 Raina, ‘Young P.C. Ray’, pp. 27-28. 
H8 Ray, Life and Experiences, p. 122. 
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same attitude is reflected in his statement a few years later, after the completion of 
the second volume: ‘Once more chemistry claimed me as her own by which I mean 
that I was at liberty to devote my attention and energy exclusively to the project of 
my first love.’'” 

This disjunction can be grasped better if we analyse Ray’s general attitude to- 
wards modern science. To him, actual science had emerged only after the Scien- 
tific Revolution of Europe. The scientific knowledge before that, although universal, 
merely had the status of proto-science: ‘Modem Chemistry, by which I mean 
Scientific Chemistry, is only of yesterday’s origin [my emphasis]. It may be said to 
date from the time of Lavoisier, who, as you all know, was one of the earliest 
victims of the fanatical outburst which followed in the wake of the French Revo- 
lution.”'* l 

Ray identified completely with this modern western science, with its temporal, 
secular, mechanical characteristics. Unlike his contemporary J.C. Bose, Ray did 
not perceive any moral crisis within it Whereas Bose believed that Indians could 
add a new dimension to contemporary science,'*' for Ray that possibility never 
arose. The difference in their views becomes clearer in Ray’s contextualisation of 
science within the Indian tradition, ‘Not that the cultivation of physical science 
was entirely neglected in India’s ancient days, but it proceeded as an adjunct to the 
study of metaphysics and religion .. . ’.!* Spirituality and religion, which were 
essential to Bose’s ideas of science, were only an ‘adjunct’ to Ray. True science was 
that which was free from its erstwhile metaphysical and spiritual connotations. 
Placed within such a logic, the history of science only had a political and historical 
value for Ray; it could never become the epistemological tool to unravel the prob- 
lems of modern science. Having little to suggest to modern chemistry, Ray’s national- 
ist project of writing a Hindu chemistry remained confined to a contest for greater 
antiquity.'® 


= bid., p 164. 

'® Ray, ‘Pursuit of Chemistry in Bengal’, p. 34. 

BI See Ashis Nandy, Alternative Sciences. 

12 Ray, ‘Presidential Address’, p. 1. 

19 It would be important to point out how Ray's work as the nationalist text on the subject enjoyed 
a great status in the Indian history of science. Subsequent works were often structured on its frame- 
work. The parallel with the Greek narrative was obvious in their search for a period of vitality m 
ancient India, followed by a period for decline. A typical example was KLC.V. lyer’s ‘The Study of 
Alchemy’, in Acharya Ray Commemoration Volume, Calcutta, 1932, pp. 460-67. He continued Ray's 
search of ancient Indian knowledge of alchemy and discovered more traces of them in Tamil Saivite 
and Tantric traditions. The modern rationalistic attitudes in the discussion of traditional science be- 
comes obvious when discussing ancient Indian medicane In the review article ‘Ancient Indian Medi- 
cine and Modern Indian Research’, the anonymous author pointed out, ‘Truo, there have crept in, 
during the passage of centuries, many things with doubtful utility and questionable value, but it may 
be confidently hoped that if passed through the scientific machine, the useless things will be com- 
pletely eliminated’. See Science and Culture, Vol III(3), September 1937, p. 150. . 
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In the final analysis, Hindu Chemistry remained only one of Ray’s many activ- 
ities. His nationalism led to other commitments and responsibilities. Science never 
figured so centrally in Ray’s social activism or nationalism as in the case of M.L. 
Sircar or J.C. Bose to whom practising science itself was the articulation of their 
nationalism and the struggle against colonialism. This was probably why Ray’s 
science could escape the various moral, intellectual and cultural crises that Sircar’s 
and Bose’s practice of science faced. To Ray, the site of struggle was wider, and 
the manifestation of the crises he faced could take place elsewhere. At the height 
of the Non-Coooperation Movement, Ray declared, ‘Science can afford to wait 
but Swaraj cannot’.'* Here his idol was Stanslao Cannizzaro who on the eve of 
1848, shut his laboratory and joined the revolt. Ray’s struggle against colonialism 
was manifested in a much more active social participation. He was fond of saying 
that he would leave his test tube to attend the call of the country." As science was 
perceived to be subordinate to that political activism, its political and moral issues 
never became central to the Bengali chemist. The possibilities of its antiquarian 
studies were situated within this boundary. 


‘4 Ray, Life and Experience, p. 228. 
15 ‘P C, Ray—The Man and the Scientist’, Science and Culture, Vol. IIG), September 1937, p. 158 
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Appropriations of ‘Womanhood’ 


In their historic confrontations, European and Asian peoples have each frequently 
used the alleged status of women as the measure of a society’s moral standing. 
Many male European imperialists sought to gender all Asians collectively as female 
and therefore as inferior and accessible to them, with Asian women as the special 
objects of their ministrations, and idealised European womanhood as their im- 
maculate inspiration.'! In response, various (mostly male) Indian nationalists 
often either defended or sought to reform their society, with Indian womanhood as 
the site of their resistance to, or compliance with, European assertions.? Neverthe- 
less, even at the height of British expansion over India, numerous South Asians 
travelled to the imperial metropolis. Some challenged these dominant European 
assertions by locating the gendered cultural confrontation on British soil, contrast- 
ing an idealised Indian womanhood with the European patriarchal and relatively 
‘immoral’ practices they personally observed. 

This article analyses the rhetoric and historical context of Mirza Abū Talib 
Kha&n’s ‘Vindication of the Liberties of Asiatic Women’, his argument for the 


! See especially Clare Midgley, cd., Gender and Imperialism, Manchester, 1998; Antoinette Burton, 
Burden of History, Chapel Hill, 1994; Mrinalint Sinha, Colonial Masculinity, Manchester, 1995; 
Mary Louise Pratt, Imperial Eyes, London, 1992. 

2 See especially Lata Mani, ‘Contentious Traditions’, and Partha Chatterjee, ‘The Nationalist Reso- 
lution of the Women’s Question’, in Kumkum Sangari and Sudesh Vaid, ods, Recasting Women, 
Delhi, 1989, pp. 88-126, 233-53, and Kamala Visweswaran, ‘Small Speeches, Subaltern Gender’, in 
Shahid Amin and Dipesh Chakrabarty, eds, Subaltern Studies LX, Delhi, 1996, pp. 83-125. 
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superiority of ‘Asiatic’? over British womanhood, that circulated widely in Europe 
in the early nineteenth century. His challenging exposition demonstrates the-per- 
sistence of the theme of the alleged relative statuses of Asian and European women 
as indicative of the moral standing of their respective cultures.* His exceptional 
account also reveals his efforts towards reversal of the prevailing European 
valorisation of these respective statuses.’ Nevertheless, the print history of Abt 
Jalib’s work indicates how nineteenth-century European ‘Orientalists’ gradually 
arrogated to themselves the power to represent Asia and simultaneously marginal- 
ised Asian critiques of Europe.® 

Miīrzā Abū Talib Khan (1752-1806) visited Britain (1799-1802) as part of the 
counterflow of imperialism: Asians who ventured to Britain in ever larger num- 
bers through the burgeoning British world system.’ Like many other Asian and 
British visitors, he proved able to rise in social class in the other society. Although 
born into the north Indian Muslim service gentry, he politely accepted the title 
‘The Persian Prince’ which British popular and elite opinion bestowed upon him.’ 
He enjoyed several splendid London ‘seasons’, socialising with the British aristo- 
cracy and gentry, largely at their expense. Six fashionable artists painted his por- 
traits, two of which were displayed in the Royal Academy exhibition of 1801.9 
Prominent British journals recognised him as ‘a man of considerable experience 


> Following a convention of the day, Abd Jahb used the term ‘Asiatic’ to suggest peoples from 
Asia generally, but be often used the term to mean specifically elite Muslims from India like himself. 
I follow his usage when representing his views. Abd Talib, ‘Vindication of the Liberties of Asiatic 
Women’, Astatic Annual Register, 1801, Miscellancous Tracts, pp. 100-107 [hereinafter ‘Vindica- 
tion’). 

* Cole demonstrates how other Indo-Persian authors also criticised the West but, like Abd Tulib, 
largely modelled their depictions on western categones. Juan R.L Cole, ‘Invimble Occidentalism: 
Eighteenth-Century Indo-Persian Constructions of the West’, Iranian Studies, Vol. 25(3—4), 1992, 
pp. 3-16. 

> Bayly discusses Abd Talib’s work as an example of ‘old patriotism.’ C.A. Bayly, Origins of 
Nationality, Oxford, 1998, pp. 58-59. 

* See Edward Said, Orlentalism, New York, 1978. 

7 For biographical information, see Abd Talib’s own works and Gulfishan Khan, Jndian Muslim 
Perceptions of the West during the Eighteenth Century, Karachi, 1998; Rosie Llewellyn-Jones, ‘In- 
dian Travellers in Nineteenth Century England’, Jrdo-Bntish Review, Vol. 18(1), 1990, pp. 137-41; 
B.M. Sankhdher, ‘Mirza Abu Talib Khan, His Life and Works’, Islamic Culture, Vol. 44, 1970, pp. 
245-48; Humayun Kabir, Mirza Abu Talib Khan, Patna, 1961; Saiyid Athar Abbas Rizvi, Socio- 
Intellectual History of the Isna ‘Ashart Shi ‘is tn India, Vol. 2, Delhi, 1986, pp. 230-33. 

t Abd Talib explained that he modestly accepted this title, bestowed by British street crowds and 
newspapers. Abd Talib, Adasir+ 7alibt, Persian Add. 8145—47, British Library, London [hereinafter 
B.L.]. In this article, I use pagination from the Persian reprint edited and published by Hosein Khadive- 
Jam, Tehran, 1983 [hereinafter Aba Talib, Mastr], pp. 83, 195. 

’ Abi Tulib, Mastr, p. 142. These artists included James Northcote and Samuel Drummond. Burton 
B. Fredericksen, Index of Paintings, Santa Barbara. 1988—96, Vol 2(1), p. 688; VoL 3(1), p. 703; 
James Northcote, ‘Account Book’, Jacob Simon, ed., Volume of the Walpole Society, Vol. 58368), 
1995—96, pp. 21-125; Stephen Lucius Gwynn, Memorials of an Eighteenth Century Pamter, Loo- 
don, 1898, p. 352. 
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and knowledge of the world’, ‘well known in the highest and most respectable 
circles during his residence in England’.'° While impressed by British technological 
advances, Abū Talib defended his own essential cultural superiority over Chris- 
tian Europeans. He felt especially authorised as a social critic of Britain by his 
access to its women, combined with his personal knowledge of elite Asiatic women's 
lives, which was largely inaccessible to Europeans.'! 

Throughout his stay in Britain, Abū Talib frequently confronted ill-informed 
British prejudices against Islamic and other Asian cultures, particularly concern- 
ing the inferior status of Asian women. He reported, for example, one English 
lady’s assertions: ‘The women of Asia have no liberty at all, but live like slaves, 
without honour and authority.”'? Abū Talib editorialised: “The same wrong opin- 
ion 18 deeply rooted in the minds of other Europeans.’ Male and female Britons 
faulted both Asian men for their grievous oppression of Asian women, as also 
Asian women for submitting to such oppression. 

Simultaneously, however, Abū Talib interacted on a daily basis with British 
women of all social classes, and indulged in romantic banter with women of the 
English aristocracy and gentry, during which time he perceived their immodesty 
mn dress and behaviour. He knew British men could never have simular access to 
the women of his family or class. Further, he observed extensive evidence in Britain 
of sexual intercourse outside of marriage: prostitution and also pre-marital and 
adulterous sex among all British classes. 

Consequently, Abū Talib made a series of oral assertions to disabuse his British 
hosts of their ill-founded assessments about those whom he claimed exclusive 
authority to represent: ‘his’ womenfolk. He also refuted false British images of the 
idealised condition of their own women. In the face of their arguments, he averred: 
‘The case is exactly the reverse, te i eg one ee Comer poe ern ee 
much power’ as Asiatic women. 

Urged on by several Europeans, but feeling constrained by his limited English, 
he wrote out in his native Persian a systematic analysis of the relative statuses of 
Asiatic and European women, called ‘Vindication of the Liberties of Asiatic 
Women.’" He apparently authorised and supervised a translation of this analysis 
into English, running into 3,800 words. Subsequently, Europeans published this 
essay in at least 10 English, Dutch, German, and French joumals and books between 
1801 and 1819. Well into the 1840s, his ‘Vindication’ remained the benchmark 


© Annual Register, Vol. 52, 1810, p. 749; Monthly Review, Vol. 71, 1813, p. 182 

N! Bayly identifies Abū Talib with ‘that tradition of rational observation of peoples and faiths 
which wo have called spiritual anthropology’. C.A. Bayly, Empire and Information, Cambndge, 
1996, pp. 86-87. © 

R Lady Lavinia Spencer (d. 1831), wife of George John Earl Spencer, urged Aba Talib to write 
about England and English customs candidly, and have it translated into English. Aba Talib, “Vindi- 
cation’, p. 100. 

D Abd Talib, Mastr, p. 245. 
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used by European editors to judge Asian critiques of European society.'* His works 
also influenced Asian perceptions of European society.' 

Abt Talib’s ideas, when filtered through the European media, received much 
interested attention in Europe. Yet, his European editors and publishers attempted 
to exert control over his argument by framing it either as a rare window for Euro- 
peans into Muslim female life or else as a curious misperception of European 
society by an alien. This article studies the historical context and rhetoric of his 
analysis, both at the time of its original creation and subsequently through its print 
history. In the early nineteenth century, some Asian men obtained limited—albeit 
diminishing—authority from British audiences for their descriptions of Asian 
women, although less so for their critiques of European women. Over time, Euro- 
pean Orientalists sought to take control over such cross-cultural comparative dis- 
course in print culture, to remove agency from such Asian critics by recasting their 
words within European moulds. 


Abt Talib’s Personal Passages in India 


Abū Talib spent his early years outside of British rule, yet later he was among the 
first generation of young Muslim service elites who agreed to work under British 
colonial authority. For generations, his Shi‘ite Turk ancestors in Isfahan, Iran, had 
followed traditions of religious scholarship and administrative service. The dep- 
redations of Nadir Shah, however, drove his father, Haji Muhammad Beg Khan 
(d. 1768), eastward to find employment in the north Indian state of Awadh. Abū 
‘Jalib’s Iranian maternal ancestors had also emigrated there, two generations earlier. 
By the time of his birth in 1752, relatives on both sides held positions of respect 
and authority in the predominantly Shi'ite Awadh administration. In 1766, how- 
ever, his father supported a losing faction at court. The Awadh ruler seized ‘all his 
goods and wealth on the spot’ and imprisoned 14-year-old Abū Talib; his father 
only escaped prison by fleeing eastward to Bengal.'* Since 1757, Bengal had been 
subject to East India Company indirect rule: the Nawab of Bengal’s administration 
served to carry out British policies. Muhammad Beg Khan found shelter and 
employment in that administration. 

After his brief imprisonment in Awadh, young Abū Talib obtained his release 
and joined his father under British protection in Bengal.” At 15, Abū Talib mar- 
ried into another Muslim service elite family working under the British. Following 


4 See the reference to Abi Tulib’s ‘Vindication’ in comments about Karim Khin's Spdthat Namah 
(1841) in Blackwood ’s Edinburgh Magazine, Vol. 54(338), December 1843, p 762. 

'S We have no evidence about the reception of his ‘Vindication’ by Asians in India, but his Mfastr 
circulated among elites in India both in manuscript form and later as printed matter (see below). 

Abt Talib, Tafzth al-Ghafilin, Abid Rara Bedar, ed., Rampur, 1965; Abd Talib, History of 
Asafu'd Daula, Nawab Warir of Oudh, Betag a Translation of ‘Taftihku'l Ghafilin', W. Hoey, trans., 
_ Lucknow, 1971 reprint of 1885, pp. 10—11 [hereinafter Aba Talib, History). 

D The Nawab of Awadh, Shujf al-Daula (r. 1754-75) released Abd Talib and then arranged for his 
education in Islamic arts and sciences. 
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his father’s death the next year, he entered service nominally under the Nawab of 
Bengal, but effectively under the British. Thus, Abd Talib found safety and em- 
ployment within the remnant of a traditional Indo-Islamic administration, yet one 
haltingly becoming an agent of British colonialism. 

Like many of his class, Aba Talib was initially not enamoured of British rule, 
but he repeatedly found it an opportune haven from the insecurities of service to 

‘Indian rulers. In 1775, the accession of a new Nawab in Awadh permitted Abū 
Talib’s return to Awadhi administration. He soon lost out in another factional 
dispute at court, however, and then began working directly for British officials 
there. In the process, Abū Talib alienated powerful men at the Awadh court and, in 
1787, he fled again with his family to Calcutta and the protection of the British. 
Four years later, Governor-General Cornwallis (1738—1805) extended his patron- 
age to Abū Talib by arranging for his retum to Awadh on the staff of another 
Resident at that court.'* 

While back in Awadh but living under the protection of his British employers, 
Abt Talib wrote books in Persian about the decayed condition of his own culture 
and society.” In 1791, he compiled a Diwdn of Hafiz (an anthology of the verses 
of the famous fourteenth century Persian poet), and a collective biography of Per- 
sian poets, KAuldsat al-Afkar (Purest of Thoughts), among other works; in.1794, 
he edited a brief history of the world, Lubb al-Styar o Jahan Namah (Essence of 
the Survey and Book of the World).” Through each work, he highlighted the best 
in his own culture, explaining to himself and his peers its current unfortunate con- 
dition of moral corruption, which bad resulted in political subordination to the 
British. Renewed threats against Abū Talib by rival Awadh courtiers in 1796, 
however, meant yet another flight to Calcutta. There, he sought employment with 
the British, using his expertise in Indo-Islamic political culture as his main re- 
source. 

Many Islamic officials, including Abū Talib, sought to educate the British about 
the proper modes of moral and administrative comportment which they themselves 
had long promulgated.”! Aba Talib used his direct personal knowledge of the Awadh 
administration to write an analysis of recent events there—commissioned by a 
Scots military officer and official Persian translator for the East India Company, 
Captain David Thomas Richardson (d. 1808)}—for the edification and guidance of 


H Abd Talib, Mastr, 87. For a study of other Asians working for British Residents see Michael H. 
Fisher, Indirect Rule in India, Delhi, 1991, Chapter 8. 

' For discussion of Aba Jalib’s political philosophy see: E. Iu. Vanina, ‘Mirza Abu Talib: 
1752~-1806', Vostok, Vol. 1, 1991, pp. 30-40; K. Srinivasa Santha, ‘Two Persian Writers on Awadh’, - 
Journal of Indian History, Vol. $8(1-3), 1980, pp. 109-20; B.M. Sankhdher, ‘Mirza Abu Talib 
Khan’, Quarterly Review of Historical Studies, Vol. 1X4), 1970-71, pp. 213-16. 

» See H.M. Elliot and John Dowson, eds, History of India as Told by us own Historians, Vol. 8, 
Delhi, 1990, pp. 298-300; D.N. Marshall, Mughals in India, London, 1967, pp. 41-42. 

4) Also see Michael H. Fisher, ‘Representations of India, the English East India Company, and Self 
by an Exghteenth-Century Indian Emigrant to Britain’, and Kumkum Chatterjee, ‘History as Self- 
Representation’, Modern Asian Studies, Yol. 32(4), 1998, pp. 891-948. 
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British officials currently negotiating with that state. In this Persian book, Tafzih 
al-Ghdfilin (Exposure of the Negligent), Abū Talib revealed in detail the moral 
lapses and foibles of the Awadh administration. Pleased with the access to Indo- 
Islamic culture that Abū Talib provided, Richardson suggested that they travel 
together to Europe, offering to introduce him to British society.” Abū Talib agreed, 
intending to use these introductions to set up a British government-sponsored 
institute (madrasa) under his own direction in England, to teach Britons the Persian 
language and the cultural skills they needed to function in India.” 

Overall, Aba Talib’s four-and-a-half year journey (7 February 1799-4 August 
1803) transformed his perceptions of Europeans, especially European women, and 
himself. After his return, he expanded the account of his travels into an autobio- 
graphical travel narrative. He represented himself to his Indian friends as a scholar 
and administrator who, by force of circumstance, shifted his employment from 
serving a decadent Muslim court to educating the British. While Indian rulers 
repeatedly betrayed him, the British generally seemed eager to learn from him 
about ruling India, and their women attended on his Persian poetic effusions. 

In making this journey and writing about it, Abi Talib was not unique. As the 
British expanded their involvement with India. especially from the 1750s onward, 
they increasingly opened opportunities for Indians of various classes to visit or 
settle in Europe. While the largest number at this time were lascars or male or 
female servants who did not write about their experiences, a few middle and upper 
class Indian visitors did record their explorations, either and mainly for British 
readers in.English or for other Indians in Persian.“ Most of these early Indian 
visitors found British society impressive for its technological and commercial ad- 
vances, puzzling for its political system, and disappointing for many of its social 
and moral deficiencies. In particular, as with Abū Talib, the relatively free social 


2 Richardson, a Member of the Asiatic Society who published m Asiatic Society Researches and 
had served as Interpreter to Court Martial (1797—98), was retuming to England on furlough for his 
health after 20 years in India. He accompanied Abd Talib on the journey and met with hım frequently 
in England. Richardson also translated ‘Vindication’ into English for Abd Talib. 

D After reaching London, Abd Tulib was shocked at the financial success of incompetent Britons 
offering expensive but ineffective lessons in Persian. He reported that the British government even- 
tually offered him an annual salary of Rs 6,000, and the choice of Oxford or Landon for the site of his 
proposed institute; but by this time, be had already resolved to return home. Abfi Talib, Masir, pp. 
107-8, 190. 

* Among those who wrote about them journeys to Britam prior to Abd Talib were: Joseph Emin, 
The Life and Adventures of Joseph Emin, An Armenian, Written in English by Homself, London, 1792 
(visited 1751-61); Mirza I ‘tighm al-din, Shigarf Ndmah-i Walayat (visited 1766—68), later translated 
mto English and Urdu and published by James Edward Alexander and Munshi Shamsher Khan, 
London, 1827; Munshi lama'Tl, Tarttti Jadid (vimted 1772-73), in Simon Digby’s private collec- 
tion, ciscuseed by him m ‘An Eighteenth Century Narrative of a Journey from Bengal to England: 
Munshi Iamail’s New History’, in Christopher Shackle, od., Urdu and Muslim South Asta: Studies in 
Honour of Ralph Russell, Loudon, 1989, pp. 49-65; Mir Muhammad Husain Isfahant, Ristlahi 
Ahwal+ Mulka Farang (visited 1775-76) MS. R. [V-51, KR. Cama Oriental Research Library, 
Bombay; and Sake Dean Mahomet, Travels of Dean Mahomet, Cork, 1794 (lived in Britain 
1784-1851). ` 
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intercourse between men and women in Britain, proved most striking. While Abt 
Jalib explored many aspects of British life, this article will concentrate on those 
parts of his journey that relate to his later discussion of gender relations in ‘Vindi- 
cation’. ° 


Abt Talib’s Passage through Colonial 
South Africa and Ireland 


On reaching Cape Town, Abū Talib entered an unfamiliar society and environment, 
and had to negotiate his social status there.” He found that he could sustain his 
elevated standing as an educated gentleman, but only by incurring considerable 
expenditure. Since he was certain that he would find financial support when he 
reached England he had boarded ship with limited cash. This forced Abū Talib to 
sell some of his property: some cloth and ‘a Quranic amulet’ (Qur änt hamda’il) 
for Rs 400 plus his ‘African slave’ (ghulam-i- halishf), who had proved recalci- 
trant during the voyage, for an additional Rs 1,000.% Abū Talib thus supported his 
position among Europeans by selling the resources of India—cloth, Islamic lore, 
and a slave. 

In Cape Town, Abd Talib learned to distinguish among the various classes of 
white women with whom, for the first time, he came into extensive and personal 
contact. He initially rented a room from an Afrikaner innkeeper but found that his 
landlord’s ‘most beautiful and lively’ daughter teased him by enticingly snatching 
away his kerchief from his hands. Abū Talib, instead of being charmed, felt shamed 
by her coquetry.”” Subsequently, he shifted lodgings to the home of a respectable 
Muslim family where the womenfolk were properly secluded from him. 

The small British elite community in Cape Town welcomed travellers with re- 
spectable credentials like those Abd Talib had from Richardson. While Abū Talib 
consistently considered himself superior to lower class white women, he found 
that he relished the attentions he received from elite European women. Indeed, he 
socialised extensively with the highest ranking European woman in Cape Town, 
Lady Anne Barnard (1750-1825), a woman of about his own age, whom he called 
‘Lady Ann .. . a noblewoman of great family.’ She frequently invited him to her 
home for dinner parties and assemblies, for cards, chess, and music. 

Abt Talib’s own account of his social successes among elite European women 
was not idle braggadocio. Lady Barnard boasted to her British friends about his 
distinguished presence at her functions: ‘Khan Saijb a persian [sic] chief, a clever, 
agreeable & good man, a man of letters also, and far superior to most of the grandees 
of Indostan—he has the Honor to be a particular friend of Lord Cornwallis & 


5 Cape Town was then briefly in British hands (1795-1803). 

% Abo Tulib, Masir, p. 39. 

X Ibid., p. 34. 

2 Lady Barnard was ‘First Lady’ of the colony in the absence of Acting Governor Lord Macartney’s 
wife, Aba Talib, Masir, p. 39. 
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travels chiefly to see the world. .. ."” She particularly depicted Abū Talib as both 
exotically and wittily attractive to elite European ladies: ‘The figurative style of 
the East breaks forth from the Khan whenever his Imagination is struck—a person 
“remarked to him t[he] other evening at our House, that he was supported by a 
prety woman onea aide, he smiled and pointing to himself, said in English— 

"one night-two days”—alluding to his dark complexion of course—.’* Abd 
Talib’s willingness to joke in South Africa about his skin colour, and also about 
his multiple European lady attendants, suggests his growing self-confidence and 
also his willingness and ability to adapt to his hosts’ perspective. 

His engaging attitude clearly fostered his consistent social access to highly placed 
European women, who used their influence with powerful men on his behalf. Lady 
Barnard gave him letters of introduction to her close friend, Henry Dundas (Vis- 
count Melville, 1742—1811, Secretary for War and the Colonies) and also to her 
brother-in-law, Philip Yorke (third Earl of Hardwicke, 1757-1834, later Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland) both of whom Abd Talib subsequently visited in England.*! 
Thus, he learned to enjoy the society of European gentlewomen and found he 
prospered through their attentions and interest. 

By the time Abd Talib reached Ireland, going ashore at Cork, he excelled in 
- social intercourse with Europeans, particularly with elite European women. He 
visited the home of Captain William Massy Baker (1759/60—1829), an acquaintance 
of Richardson in India.” Abū Talib’s banter even overmatched one of Baker’s 
daughters, celebrated for her witty repartees, whom Abt Talib characterised as a 
‘prideful fairy’. When she asked him if his tea needed sugar, he amused his hosts 
by jesting that her hands were so saccharine-like that they had already sweetened 
his tea just by preparing it. While applauded by British society, such mock ro- 
mantic badinage with young European women was outside of Abd Jalib’s prior 
experience in India, but it proved to be an important factor in his social success in 


In Dublin, Abd Talib’s prominence as a distinguished Asian visitor continued. 
The Viceroy of Ireland, Cornwallis, himself renewed his patronage and placed the 
seal of social approval on Abū Talib. Thereafter, the elite of that city plied him 
with hospitality and respect. The entranced populace crowded around him, seek- 
ing to locate his exotic presence within their naive world-view; they proffered 
titles that might identify him: ‘Russian General’, ‘German nobleman’, ‘Spanish 
grandee’, ‘Persian prince’.™ To their gratification, Abū Talib accepted the last of 


* Anne Barnard to Henry Dundas, 12 September 1799, postscript, in Anne Barnard, Letters of 
Lady Anne Barnard to Henry Dundas from the Cape and Elsewhere, A.M. Lewin Robison, cd., 
Cape Town, 1973, p 199. 

® bid. 

3} Abd Talib, Mastr, pp. 106, 163. 

R Baker was a cadet of 1778 and retred as Licutenant-Colonel in 1806. In the Baker bouschold. 
Abū Talib met an carly Indian settler m Britain, Sake Dean Mahomet (1759-1851) See Michael H. 
Fisher, First Indian Author in English, Delhi, 1996, pp. 239-40. Aba Talib, Masir, p. 58. 
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these misleading titles, by which he remained best known during his years in Brit- 
ain. He was thus able to shape his public image by adjusting to ill-informed British 
presuppositions about the ‘East’ (which indiscriminately included both continen- 
tal Europe and Asia). After a similarly warm reception in Chester, he reached 
London in January 1800. 

In his passage through the British colonies of Cape Town and Ireland, Aba Talib 
learned much about the attractions and opportunities offered by the British. In 
particular, he expenenced how a bantering relationship with elite white women 
gained him prestige and access to the society of powerful men. Nevertheless, Abt 
Talib continued to identify himself with his own culture—never relinquishing his 
customary dress or assimilating to British culture. Rather, he developed the public 
persona of a visiting ‘Persian prince’, which proved to be both attractively exotic 
and unthreatening to his European hosts.” 


Abi Talib in English High Society (1800-1802) 


During Abū Talib‘s 30-month sojourn in England, he explored many aspects of 
British society. Of most relevance here, he engaged in extensive banter with a 
wide range of European women including aristocrats, gentry women, and shop- 
keepers. He also repeatedly noted the large number of European prostitutes whom 
he encountered, but apparently did not employ. All these interactions gave him the 
confidence to speak and write knowledgeably about European womanhood for a 
European audience. He further combined his experience of European women with 
his representations of Asiatic women of his own class, about whom his hosts held 
only clichéd notions. These comparisons emboldened him to elevate himself above 
his hosts, and his culture above theirs. 

Abt Talib particularly revelled in British high society and its women, and they 
in him, Soon after his arrival m the imperial capital, his letters of mtroduction 
gained him an entrée into circles of leading social and political figures. These in 
tum gained him a presentation to King George II and Queen Charlotte, who re- 
ceived and conversed with him; they continued to welcome him periodically over 
his stay. Following his first royal presentation, many others within elite British 
society vied for his company. British hostesses and their families lavished hospi- 
tality and gifts on him. Abt Talib proved the toast of three London seasons and he 
repeatedly recorded the twin intoxications—the beauty of European women and 
wine—in which he indulged.” 

Overall, Abū Talib alleged that elite European women essentially possessed 
‘beauty and elegance’,™ by which he meant sensual attractiveness to men and 


8 In 1810, the Iranian Ambassador enjoyed much the same reputation in London, ‘The ladies love 
his fine black beard—his broken English, and odd good humour. His propos sre much repeated’. 
Louis Simond, Journal of a Tour, Vol. 1, New York, 1815, pp. 72, 159. 

* Abd Tulib, Masir, pp. 106, 164-65. 

Y He cited the Hafiz for indulgence in these pleasures. Abo Talib, Mastr, p. 107, 

* Abt Talib, Mastr, p. 39. 
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skills displayed in public spaces. He celebrated the physical features of many of 
these women. For example, he lauded Miss Ann Cockerell’s ‘beauty of form and 
countenance’, and he graphically depicted her ‘beauteous lips, fair complexion, 
and black eyes’ that inspired him to poetry.’ Such female characterisations were 
quite the norm for the abstract, unnamed ‘beloved’ in Persian literature; Abū Talib’s 
descriptions did not vary much from one European woman to another. What was 
highly unconventional in Persian literature, however, was his physical descrip- 
tions of specific named women, either married or unmarried, with whom he social- 
ised. Abū T&lib even presented descriptive verses to the women themselves and 
their families celebrating their bodily charms.” Since Abū Talib was at this time 
married with a family, in his late 40s, and exotic, hence not a part of the conventional 
marriage considerations of the nubile women with whom he jested, his relation- 
ships with most of them were apparently not taken as serious or sexually suggest- 
ive by either side. Rather than appearing to insult the woman’s or her family’s 
honour, these graphic depictions made him ever more popular among his Euro- 
pean hosts because they flattered them in exotic ways. 

Abū Talib enhanced his social success through numerous witticisms and im- 
promptu versifications, inspired by, and occasionally at the expense of, beautiful 
British women. For example, when Lady Metcalfe remarked about the unusually 
tall tree under which she, her husband (Major Sir Thomas Theophilus Metcalfe, 
an East India Company Director), and their ward, Miss Hosea, lounged, Abi Talib 
brought the company to laughter with his bon mot: the continual company of Miss 
Hosea especially would animate him to grow tall as well.*! Even the King’s brother, 
William Henry, Duke of Gloucester (1743-1805), teased aristocratic women about 
their falling in love with Abi Talib.” In British high society at the time, a nubile 
woman’s skill in flirtation added to her social prowess, rather than stigmatising 
her as immoral. 

Beneath this apparently comfortable heterosexual banter, however, Abū Talib 
perceived an immorality which he would never expect nor tolerate from Asiatic 
women of his own class. While Abū Talib never wrote about the sordid morals of 
some aristocrats among whom he moved, many were notorious in their own soci- 
ety, not for mere flirtation, but for adultery. For example, the fifth Duke and Duchess 
of Devonshire stood out as among his most socially prominent hosts. The Duchess 
Georgiana (1757—1806) gambled to the point of crushing debt and engaged in 
public affairs to an infamous degree, including election campaigning on behalf of 
Charles Fox, allegedly exchanging kisses with commoners for their votes. At par- 
ties, she entrusted Abū Talib to her husband’s current mistress and his future wife 
(already the mother of three of the Duke’s illegitimate children), Lady Elizabeth 


» She was the eldest daughter of Charles Cockerell of Seistncot. Abt Talib, Mastr, pp. 109-10. 

@ After his return to India, he also circulated these phyzical descriptions among his friends, dem- 
onstrating to them his familiar social intercourse with elite British women. 
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Foster (1757—1824), who had abandoned her own abusive husband.” One evening, 
Lady Foster strolled “according to the custom of the women of London, arm linked 
in arm’ with Abd Talib through the flowering gardens of the Devonshires’ estate.“ 
Abū Talib reported that even the Prince of Wales (later King George IV, a bigam- 
ist and philanderer) deferred to her beauty by allowing them to precede him. Abū 
Talib regarded such incidents as indicative of the priority English royalty paid to 
their women’s physical beauty, rather than to their morality. 

At least one London ‘beauty’ attracted Abū Talib to the extent of ‘love’ (ishq). 
Abd Talib abruptly ended one of his convivial visits to the country home of former 
Governor-General Warren Hastings (1732—1818) on 26 September 1801 with a 
dash back to London: ‘My desire was aroused by a fair beloved in London, so I 
could not be detained’. While no permanent attachment eventuated, Abd Talib’s 
interest in British women was apparently not always purely sociological. 

Abū Talib expiated extensively on the pervasive want of chastity and extensive 
licentiousness among the English generally. He described the many unmarried but 
cohabiting couples he noted and the vast number of prostitutes he observed; just in 
the parish of London where he lived, Marylebone, he heard there were 60,000 
prostitutes (Ahisha).“ Thus, Abt Talib evidently regarded the lifestyles and status 
of European women as often overly associated with sexuality which, while per- 
sonally attractive to him as a male, indicated the moral inferiority of British cul- 
ture. ; 
In contrast, while recounting the Asiatic women whom he met in London, Abū 
Talib consistently stressed their domestic virtues and command over European 
culture. He explained that they had come to England out of ‘affection for their 
children’ not out of desire for their European husbands. One was Mrs. Gerard 
Gustavus Ducarel,” whom Abū Talib found ‘white complexioned’, implying she 
had become fairer during her 20 years in England. Another was Nir Begam 
(1770-1853), who had accompanied General De Boigne from India and been re- 
named by him Helene Bennett. Both women proved completely anglicised in 
‘clothing, manners, and language’. Yet, in his account, Abt Talib eschewed any 


“ Lady Foster, daughter of the eccentric Frederick Augustus (Earl of Bristol and Bishop of Derry), 
mared the Duke in 1809. 

“ Abo Talib, Masir, pp. 253-54. 

© While he does not mention her name, the teenaged Julia Burrell stands as a likely candidate; be 
dedicated three Persian poems to ber. She was daughter of Sir William and Lady Sophia Burrell, and 
was cousin of the Duchess of Northumberland. Abu Talib, Poems of Mirza Abu Talib Khan, George 
Swinton, trans., London, 1807. Swinton was Abu Talib’s student in London. Abt Talib, Mastr, pp. 124, 
139, Warren Hastings’ diary confirms Abū ȚAlib’s visit Warren Hastings Papers, ‘Diary, 13 April 
1801-15 February 1804", 24-26 September 1801, Add. 39885, B.L. For Abd Talib’s other meetings 
with Hastings, see Warren Hastings Papers, ‘Diary, Jone 1799-12 April 1801’, 23 March 1800, 25 
April 1800, Add. 39884, B.L. 
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suggestion of sexual attraction or romantic banter with these Asiatic women, un- 
like most European women he described. 

Abū Talib’s diverse interactions with European women, from the highest in 
society to the lowest, empowered him to write his ‘Vindication’ of Asiatic woman- 
hood. He explicitly made his statement in the face of European assertions about 
the superiority of their womanhood and culture. Written in 1801, while he was at 
the height of his prominence in Britain, ‘Vindication’ stands as his rhetorical as- 
sertion to Europeans of the superiority of Asiatic women and culture. It circulated 
widely in Europe over the next 20 years. 


Abt Talib Vindicates ‘His’ Women 


In ‘Vindication’, Abū Talib explicitly framed his argument as a gentle corrective 
to his European interlocutors’ erroneous imputations about Asiatic culture—par- 
ticularly the status and treatment of women there—and also about their misunder- 
standings about their own culture.” Yet he accepted the context of developing 
European colonialism by presupposing that he and his audience were of distinctly 
different and rival cultures: Asiatic versus European. Nevertheless, he reversed 
the more publicised European Orientalist position, which often claimed exclusive 
right to speak for and about Asia. Instead, he implicitly asserted that he stood 
uniquely informed to assess the gender practices and relative morality of both 
cultures since he had membership by birth in one and an extended personal obser- 
vation of the other. Abi Talib also accepted the patriarchal values prevalent in 
public discourse in both Asia and Europe. Here, he presupposed that men and 
women were by nature distinct but that he could speak authoritatively about both, 
again based on his membership of one gender and his close observation of the 
other. Overall, he constructed an asymmetrical dialogue between the false asser- 
tions of others and his own true statements based on logic, morality, and empirical 
fact. 

Abū Talib began with a mild refutation of his opponents’ allegations and then 
moved to his own argument. He rehearsed the range of six major European nega- 
tive stereotypes about Islamic Asiatic societies (which are still prevalent among 
some Euro-American critics today): purdah, polygamy, male-initiated divorce, 
inequality in judicial testimony, marginalisation of widows, and arranged mar- 
riage. Writing as an authority on his own culture, he accepted the existence of 
these practices but he revalued them from negative to positive. Additionally, writ- 
ing as an observer of European culture, he demonstrated that Europeans—what- 
ever their claims to the contrary—followed similar or inferior practices. As his 
central thesis, he argued that the term ‘liberty’ (äzädT) should not mean mere free- 
dom of movement in public, as practised by many European women, but rather a 


” Abd Tulib’s ‘Vindication’ thus had quite a different rhetorical agenda from the earlier, similarly 
named ‘Vindication of the Rights of Woman’ by Mary Wollstonecraft (1759-97). Indeed, the tithe 
‘Vindication’ was commonly used for tracts at that time. 
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true concordance between the essential nature of women in Asiatic societies and 
their customary behaviour. 

First, Aba Talib agreed that Asiatic women lived more secluded lives than Euro- 
pean women. Yet he regarded this as a positive feature in accord both with the 
nature of women and the Indian environment. He maintained that Asiatic men did 
not force women to practise purdah, rather, women had the opportunity to indulge 
in it, and were ‘naturally’ more comfortable, safe, and autonomous as a result. 
Purdah gave women space for their occupations. Purdah excluded corrupting 
strangers. Through purdah, Asiatic women were like European aristocracy, who 
also avoided ‘mixing with the vulgar, ... the low and mide’ in the streets. Here, 
Abū Talib distinguished the Muslim practice of purdah, which he applauded, from 
the Hindu practice which he found either neglected (in villages) or ‘obstinately’ 
overdone (in cities). Overall, within proper purdah, women had the ‘liberty’ of 
their own cultural world. 

In detrimental contrast, Europe’s strange circumstances unfortunately caused 
most European women to depart from true ‘liberty’, enduring public exposure and 
forced intimacy with their husbands. The distressing demands of Britain’s com- 
mercial economy obliged women to do more outdoor physical labour among the 
vulgar. (Fortuitously, England’s geographic marginality, ‘in a corner of the globe’, 
meant British women encountered few menacing foreigners in public, unlike cosmo- 
politan India.) The high cost of living meant most British women had few servants 
and could afford uncomfortably little space set apart from men. Their chilly and 
tiny houses forced husbands and wives together; they must even unwillingly eat 
together and ‘sleep in the same bed’. These circumstances offended the ‘natural 
disposition of mankind’, which seeks privacy, and undisturbed repose. 

Second, Abū Talib asserted that polygamy respected the essentially disparate 
reproductive natures of females and males. While European women were subject— 
by law and custom-—to their husband’s sexual desires at all times, even during 
pregnancy, lactation, and menstruation, Asiatic women with co-wives were free 
of sexual demands during these times. Conversely, monogamy forced unnatural 
abstinence on a European husband who respected his wife's indispositions. Sev- 
eral wives sharing one husband was thus far better for all. 

Further, polygamy did not mean the subordination of all wives, as European 
images of the harem asserted. The rank of each wife reflected her place in the 
proper hierarchy. An Asiatic first wife lacked none of the privileges of a European 
wife. Nor were Asiatic first wives challenged by second wives, whose natal fam- 
ilies were necessarily of lower social status. Yet even second wives were no worse 
off than the sexually-abused mistresses and household maidservants whom Abd 
Talib observed so widely in Europe. Further, Islam gave their children more rights 
of inheritance. Finally, Europeans emphasised the whole issue of polygamy dis- 
proportionately to its negligible occurrence—-AbO Talib alleged that only 5 per 
cent of husbands had two wives and | per cent more than two. 

Third, Abū Talib granted that, in theory, Asiatic men could obtain divorce more 
easily than could women, but few ever did so in practice. Erring wives were punished 
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by the state, by society, and/or by their natal families anyway, so the husband did 
not need to initiate the punishment. Further, husbands were necessarily more worldly 
and therefore would have more discretion in deciding on a divorce than their 
secluded wives. Finally, in those rare cases where an Asiatic husband neglected or 
failed to support a wife, she could insist on divorce despite his opposition. 

Fourth, Islamic courts indeed privileged male witnesses, but justly so, he asserted. 
Men gave more reliable testimony, based on their wider knowledge and experi- 
ence of the world, and on their less fickle natures. Nowhere did Aba Talib cite the 
Quran or Islamic juridical traditions—his European audience would not regard 
these as authoritative anyway. Rather, he relied on the distinct essential natures of 
men and women, as he and much of his European audience presupposed them. 

Fifth, the reclusiveness of widows in the Indian context derived not from law or 
male oppression but from their own choice and inherent modesty. Any widow 
who shamelessly flaunted herself in society was clearly immoral. Society should 
justly punish such actions while, conversely, it should recognise virtue in those 
widows who remained faithful by choosing seclusion after their husband’s death. 

Finally, the custom of arranged marriages held real advantages over the imma- 
ture love affairs foolishly entered into by some European women. As Abū Talib 
observed, the reality of European life, indeed, was arranged marriage in practice, 
especially among the elites. Thus, the false prospect of a love marriage only mis- 
led so many young European women into disappointment at best and immorality 
at worst. The specious allure of self-choice would encourage elopement ‘as the 
male and female slaves in India do’, leading to social tensions. Better, he argued, 
a daughter should obey her experienced parents, who were not blinded by passion. 

Having refuted European presuppositions about Asiatic women, Abū Talib then 
described what he perceived to be their true condition. He portrayed them as both’ 
autonomous and powerful within the domestic sphere. Mothers controlled their 
children, determining their religious tenets (by which he meant being Sunni or 
Shi‘a), character, and marriage. If a divorce should occur, Asiatic women retained 
their daughters; in Europe, he noted, divorced wives lost custody of all their chil- 
dren. Asiatic women also managed the household property and servants, without 
the obligation to work in the family trade or entertain business associates. They 
also, through modest teasing that aroused their husband’s desires, controlled their 
husbands. Indeed, Asiatic women had the liberty to visit other households 
unescorted and to remain away for long periods without being under their husband’s 
surveillance, which European women could not. 

Abd Talib asserted that Asiatic women often held too much autonomous power 
over the entire domestic sphere and that occasional misuse of power by Asiatic 
women could even annihilate a family. Such overly assertive women raised un- 
educated and unhealthy children, squandered property, spoiled surly servants, and 
ensured an impoverished old age for their husbands and themselves. Whereas 
marital quarrels left Asiatic husbands unfed, driven out of their homes, or sud- 
denly abandoned, European wives were only ‘guests’ in their husband's houses, 
who must, in case of a quarrel or divorce, leave home unprovided for. Further, he 
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concluded that whatever faults existed in Asiatic society—including those which 
enabled the East India Company to conquer 1t—resulted from the overly powerful 
and free status of Asiatic women, not the actions of men like himself. 

Thus, Abū Talib sought to re-educate his European critics to the realities of 
women’s lives in both British and Asiatic societies through his ‘Vindication’. He 
intended his analysis to be rhetorical, not empirical or exhaustive. He clearly knew 
that most Asiatic women, including servants and villagers, did not enjoy the com- 
fortable lifestyle he had delineated. Nevertheless, his exposition stood in many 
ways comparable with numerous European critiques of Asiatic society which con- 
trasted an idealised European womanhood with the actual condition of most women 
m Asia. l 

Significantly, Abt Talib’s ‘Vindication’ accepted the conventional terms of the 
Onentalist debate: an abstract model of womanhood represented the relative moral- 
ity of Asian versus European society. Yet, he asserted his reversed valorisation of 
the usual European position directly for a European audience with the apparent 
confidence that it would meet with success, based on his own privileged reception 
by British society. While British society allowed him social access to its women of 
all classes, most Britons did not accept his argument about the superiority of Asiatic 
women or Asiatic society. While Abū Talib’s direct control over his assertions 
peaked during his presence in Britain, following his departure, Europeans repack- 
aged his ‘Vindication’ in their own terms. 


Abt Talib’s Life and Works after ‘Vindication’ 


Following his visit to England, Abū Talib returned to his homeland, carrying with 
him the distinction of having explored Europe. During the brief Peace of Amiens, 
in June 1802 he travelled slowly back to Calcutta via France, Turkey, and Iran. 
King George II supplied him with funds and letters of introduction to British 
consuls along his way.” After reaching Calcutta in mid-1803, however, he found 
little employment and therefore devoted his time to writing in Persian about what 
he had leamed. He completed a collection of his poems (many about Europe), 
Dtwan-i Talib, among other works.*! Most significant for us, by 1804 he had written 
his autobiographical travel narrative: Mastr-i Talibt ft Bildd-i Afranjt (Travels of 
Talib in the Countries of Europe). This extensive manuscript drew its detail from 
his diary kept in Europe. Abū Talib died on 11 December 1806, two years after 
completing his autobiographical travel narrative, leaving dependants—two widows, 
a daughter, and an infant son—and thousands of rupees in debt. Although 


® For Abd Tulib’s ‘hospitality and friendship’ from British consuls in Malta, Constantinople, 
Baghdad, and Basra, and continued contact with his British patrons, see Lt Colonel Symes to Lord 
Pelham, 8 June 1804, Pelham Papers, Add. 33112, B.L. 

3 He apparently also completed a metrical treatise on astronomy, Af! ‘rij al-Tauhtd (Ascent of 
Unity). Marshall, Mughals in India, p. 42. 

2 Extract Public Letter from Bengal, 26 February 1807, Boerds Collections, F/4/212/4732, B.L. 
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expecting an appointment in Bundelkund under the East India Company, he did 
not live long enough to enjoy it. The Company paid some of his debts, and 
pensioned his son, Mirz& Husain ‘AI!, who later found service under the British, 
teaching as a ‘Subordinate Munshi’ in the Persian Department of the Company’s 
Fort William College.” 

In Abd Talib’s travel narrative, in contrast to ‘Vindication’, the author addressed 
his own class of Persophone Islamic service elites, among whom he circulated 
manuscript copies. Within this limited audience, he gamed distinction for his special 
direct experience of Europe. Adopting the pen name ‘Londont’, he stated his goal 
as correcting the enervating customs of his own culture by urging selective emula- 
tion of many British ones. Appropriate to his intended audience, he altered some 
of bis assertions from those in ‘Vindication’. For example, for the improvement of 
his peers, he decried their custom of polygamous marriages as destructive of family 
life; this contrasts with his argument in ‘Vindication’ that the incidence of poly- 
gamy in India was minimal. 

Mainly through the intervention of Europeans, Abū Talib’s travel narrative soon 
entered widespread circulation in Europe and Asia. The Calcutta Gazette serialised 
a selective translation in its Supplement (September 1807—February 1808). While 
highlighting the hospitality which Abd Talib received in Britain, this newspaper 
warned other Indians not to copy him: ‘In future [Asiatic] travellers were discour- 
aged to undertake any journey to Europe in expectation of similar hospitality [be- 
cause] perhaps there is no example of any [Asiatic] traveller who has been received 
in England with equal distinction’.* Charles Stewart, Professor of Persian in the 
East India Company’s College at Haileybury, obtained one of the original manu- 
script copies of Abū Talib’s travel narrative, selectively translated it, reordered 
some of its sections, omitted most of the poetic and romantic passages, and pub- 
lished it in two editions (1810, 1814). These received much favourable notice in 
Europe.” Continental scholars translated Stewart’s English translation into French, 
Dutch, and German.* 

Further, Stewart and others suggested that ‘disseminating .. . among the Natives 
of the British Dominions in the East’ selected sections showing Abid Talib’s efforts 


3 Abo Talib Khan, Travels of Mirza Abu Taleb Khan, Charies Stewart, trans., 3 vols., London, 
1814, Vol 3, pp. 254-57; Sisir Kumar Das, Sakibs and Munshis, Calcutta, 1978, p. 16; Home Mis- 
cellaneous Series Vol 559, pp. 4-5, B.L.; Bayly, Empire and Information, p. 86, n 128. 

* Cited ın Gulfishan Khan, /adian Muslim Perceptions, pp. 98—99, 116 n. 123. 

3 Abi Talib’s manuscript, copied by Mirzi Sadiq Beg of Allahabad and owned by Joseph Taylor, 
had fallen into Stewart’s hands subsequent to Abd Tiallib's death It is now classified as Persian Add. 
8145-47, B.L 

* Voyages de Mirra Abu Taleb Khan en Asie, en Afrique et en Europe, MJ.CJ. [Hendrik Jansen], 
trans , 2 volumes, Pans, 1811; Reise des Mirza Abu Taleb Khan durch Asien, Afrika und Europa... 
Aus dem Franrosischen, Heidelberg, 1812; Retren Van Mirza Abu Talib Khan in Ana, Africa en 
Europe in Twee Deelen, Lecuwarden, 1813; Voyages du Prince Persan Mirza Abu Talib Khan en 
Asie, en Afrique, en Europe, M Charies Malo, trans., ERA, E ER E ar ` 
Manfred Rudolph, ed., Leipzig, 1987. 
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to understand and support Britons could indoctrinate in ‘the minds of the natives, 
impressions highly favourable to the British nation, and to its interests in India’.*’ 
Indeed, the East India Company directed Abd Jalib’s son, Mirz& Husain ‘Alt, to 
edit his travel narrative in Persian; the Company then subsidised the publication 
costs.* Later, David Macfarlane published in Calcutta two abridged editions of 
the Persian text (1827, 1836) for use in schools.” 

More recently, Asians have republished Abd Talib’s travel narrative as an asser- 
tion of Asian agency during the colonial period. In 1904, a publisher in Moradabad 
issued an Urdu translation of the first part of his work.” Subsequently, there has 
been a 1972 Indian reprint edition of Stewart's translation of his travel narrative. 
Further, the Iranian ‘Islamic Revolution Publication and Educational Organiza- 
tion’ also republished two editions of Abū Talib’s travel narrative in Persian, cele- 
brating him as a product of Qajar age. Thus, Abit Talib’s travel narrative has remained 
alive since its composition, used by editors and publishers for e variety of pur- 
poses. 


Print History of ‘Vindication’ 


Abū Talib wrote his ‘Vindication’ for a European audience and apparently super- 
vised its translation into English; it was published for the first time just after he left 
England in 1801. Nevertheless, he did not long retain control over his work. Euro- 
peans republished it many times over the next two decades, each time with their 
mediating introductions and postscripts explaining its authorship and directing the 
reader as to how to understand it and Abd Talib. In this way, European Orientalists 
validated his work by their authority but in the process also questioned his object- 
ivity (but not their own). 

The original translation of ‘Vindication’ was by David Richardson, who ini- 
tially invited Abū Talib to Europe, accompanied him much of the way, and escorted 
him in London. Richardson asserted that he had translated literally, suggesting his 
contribution was minimal and that the work came almost directly from Abd Talib.” 
Richardson’s translation was first published in the Asiatic Annual Register (1801).® 
This Anglocentric yearbook, issued in London, highlighted the year’s most im- 
portant events, personalities, and books relating to Asia. It circulated widely among 
Anglophones both in Britain and in British colonies in Asia. This journal’s intro- 
duction to ‘Vindication’ presented Abū Talib as ‘distinguished’ by his ‘excellent 


I Stewart, Travels of Abu Talib Khan, Vol. 1, p. xi; Annual Register, Vol. 52, 1810, p. 757. 

2 Masir Tähbt, Mirzi Husain ‘AN and Mir Qudrat ‘All , eds, Calcutta, 1812. Seo Extract Public 
Letter from Bengal, 9 May 1812, F/4/384/9741, B.L. 

” Afasir-i Talibl, David Macfariane, ed., Calcutta, 1827, 1836. 

© Kabir, Mirza Abu Talib Khan, p. 7. 

© Since Abt Tilib’s original Persian text of ‘Vindication’ has apparently not survived, Richardson's 
translation is the closest we can get to Abt Talib’s original words. 

© Astatic Annual Register (1801), Miscellancous Texts, pp. 100-107. 
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character and singular merit . . . [his] good sense, knowledge, liberality, and strict 
probity’. The editor contrasted these qualities with the deficiencies he attributed to 
most of Aba Talib’s countrymen. Consequently, Abd Talib enjoyed an ‘intimacy’ 
with, and loyalty to, the British in India which exacerbated his ostracisation by his 
envious Indian rivals. Abū Talib was willing to work for the British, and was 
promised rewards in exchange: ‘Handsome offers of employment were made him 
by the English government, of which, at first, he refused to accept. But, at the 
request of Marquis Cornwallis, he agreed to go to Hyderabad in the capacity of 
agent for the English government.’ Eventually, however, the British found it ‘advis- 
able to transfer the appointment to an English officer’ instead. The editor, ex- 
plained that Abū Talib came to England 


from his general curiosity for knowledge, as well as a strong desire to see a 
country, of which he had heard so much, and in which he was sure of meeting 
a hospitable reception from several gentlemen whom he had formerly known at 
Lucknow. ... He has resided here ever since; and has been introduced at court, 
and received into the best company. 


Thus, in this editor’s eyes, Abt Talib stood superior to the rest of his countrymen 
and had his unique worth appreciated only by the British. 

The editor also highlighted what he took to be the primary value of Abū Talib’s 
‘Vindication’, its window on the private world of Asiatic women: ‘Our readers 
will peruse with interest the information which it contains, respecting the domes- 
tic economy of the Mussulmans of Hindustan, and the peculiar privileges and 
customs of their women; and our still limited acquaintance with these customs, 
notwithstanding all the inquiries that have been made, and all that has been written 
about the natives of India.’ Secondarily, the editor suggested that readers would 
find the article a curiosity, demonstrating the limitations of even intelligent Asiat- 
ics: it ‘should teach us to be indulgent to the imperfect and curious notions formed 
of our habits and customs by an Hindustanee, to whom, from their striking con- 
trast to his own, they must appear so singular and unaccountable’. This editor, 
therefore, sought to reinforce his readers’ superior perspective on Abū Talib’s 
work. 

Other European editors who republished ‘Vindication’ in the following two 
decades would continue to stress its two values to Europeans—providing authentic 
access to knowledge about Asiatic women and/or observing an Asiatic’s curious, 
imperfect, and unauthorised responses to European women’s lives. Significantly, 
no British commentators urged Europeans to adopt the teachings of ‘Vindication’, 
or reconsidered their own conception of ‘liberty’ in light of Abū Talib’s. Yet Euro- 
pean authors had a long tradition of using their own fictive Asiatic commentaries 


8 See William Kirkpatrick to John Kennaway, 20 July 1791, cited m Bayly, Empire and Informa- 
fion, p. 86, n 128, : 
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to critique European womanhood and society generally.“ Thus, British editors 
apparently attributed insufficient prestige to Abū Talib to advance his models for 
Europeans to emulate. 

In 1803, Reverend William Tennant, an Anglican clergyman, republished 
Richardson’s translation of ‘Vindication’ intact, in the context of his own repre- 
sentation of Asiatics. Tennant, after being attached to the East India Company’s 
Bengal Army for four years, took it upon himself to describe authoritatively for 
Europeans the life and culture of India: Indian Recreations; Consisting Chiefly of 
Strictures on the Domestic and Rural Economy of the Mahomedans and Hindoos. 
This popular Orientalist book, representing Asia to Europeans, went into four edi- 
tions (1803, 1804, 1807, 1808) in London and Edinburgh. Tennant headed each of 
his chapters with a date and place, implying he had gathered that material through 
his own personal experience and research. 

Curiously, Tennant denominated one chapter ‘The State of Married Women 
among the Mahommedans’, and dated it ‘Caunpore, January 1798". Yet this chapter 
consists entirely of Richardson’s translation of Abū Talib’s ‘Vindication’, written 
three years later, plus Tennant’s own introduction and afterword. While Tennant 
cited Abū Talib as his informant, and mentioned the original publication of ‘Vin- 
dication’ in the Asiatic Annual Register (1801), he clearly asserted his own contro! 
over Abt Talib’s work. Tennant explained that Europeans had always found it 
virtually impossible to gain direct access to information about Asiatic women: ‘Of 
this important part of domestic economy, among Asiatics, Europeans are, not- 
withstanding all that has been written upon the subject, worse informed than of 
any other. The very name of the apartments destined for the residence of married 
women, haram (forbidden), implies the exclusion of all strangers, particularly 
males, from from their abodes.’© To fill a sociological gap in his own book, Tennant 
therefore included Abd Talib’s work as ‘the production of a learned Asiatic, upon 
this interesting subject . . . a more authentic document, than, perhaps, the public 
are yet in possession of, relating to the married state of the Orientalists [meaning 
Asiatics]’. In his afterword, however, Tennant reimposed his own authority over 
Abd Talib by asserting that while Abū Talib ‘is better acquainted with the subject 
than any European can pretend to be; yet as he seems to have a cage to make out in 
this vindication of the rights of Asiatic wives, he is probably not to be believed to 
the full extent of every assertion, though upon the whole a credible evidence’. 
Tennant also largely dismissed Abt Talib’s misguided views about European 
women since: “To a Mussulman, our notions regarding the treatment of females, 
always appear absurd and ridiculous; and he seldom seems more satisfied with his 
wisdom, than when he expatiates on the bad consequences which are sometimes 


* Vanous European autbors used fictional Asian or other exotic voices to parody or urge reforms 
in European society. See Montesquieu, Persian Letters, 1721; George Lyttelton, Letters from a Per- 
sian in England to his friend at Ispahan, 1735; Eliza Hamilton , Translation of the Letters af a 
Hindoo Rajah, 1735, written previous to, and during the period of his Residence in England. 

© William Tennant, /nd:an Recreations, 3 volumes, London, 1803, Vol. 1, p 305 

“ Emphasis in original Tennant, Jndian Recreations, Vol 1, p. 321. 
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the result of them.’ Thus, Tennant claimed the last word on the subject, pointing 
his readers of ‘Vindication’ almost exclusively toward the theme of European 
access to Asiatic women. 

In 1810, Charles Stewart republished ‘Vindication’ as part of his own multi- 
volume selective translation of Abt Talib’s autobiographical travel narrative.” 
Stewart presented both the autobiography and ‘Vindication’ as the first commen- 
tary by areal Asiatic on European life, but subject to authentication by Europeans: 
‘The free remarks of an intelligent Foreigner, and especially of an Asiatic, on our 
laws, customs, and manners, when they are ascertained to be genuine, must always 
be considered as an object of liberal curiosity’.* Stewart, in contrast to Tennant, 
did not stress ‘Vindication’ as a window on Asiatic women’s lives but rather as an 
object suitable for legitimate scrutiny by Europeans-to show how Asiatics 1 imper- 
fectly understood the British. 

While reviewing Stewart’s book, prominent British journals followed Stewart’s 
line that this work stood as a strange but ‘authentic’ and ‘genuine account by an 
Asiatic . . . rare in the annals of literature’.” The Annual Register (1810) reprinted 
‘Vindication’ in full and the Monthly Review (1813) extensively paraphrased it.” 
These editors, however, largely used Abū Talib’s work to praise Stewart, since the 
latter had brought it before the British public. 

The editors of the Annual Register significantly added a distinctive element to 
their assessment of Abū Talib. They reversed his argument to show how it demon- 
strated the superiority of British women over others: ‘It would, however, be unfair 
to our country-women, not to mention that their beauty and accomplishments left 
an impression on our traveller, which no [continental] European or Asiatic beau- 
ties could efface.’ This attributes to Abū Talib the authority to assess British 
women’s physical features, something allowed by Abd Talib’s British hosts dur- 
ing his visit but avoided by more Orientalist European commentators thereafter. 

While some of the Asian reprints of Stewart’s translation of Aba Talib’s travel 
narrative append ‘Vindication’, even some Indian nationalist commentators have 
sought to marginalise Abū Talib’s ‘Vindication’. Humayun Kabir, in his 1961 
Russell Lecture at Patna University, commented about it: ‘His account is curious 
reading today but it is doubtful if Indian women will accept either his analysis or 
his conclusions.’”' Only through examining the historical context for ‘Vindica- 
tion’ does its significance become clear, not as flawed sociology of either Asian or 
European society, but rather as a rhetorical strategy by an Asian male visitor to 
early colonial Britain. 


* Stewart, Travels of Abu Talib Khan, Vol. 2, Appendix. 

á Slat aner critic questioned the authenticity of ABU Tibia soi dailiai dis Persian 
manuscript at a London bookseller’s for sceptics to scrutinise, Stewart, Travels of Abu Talib Khan, 
Vol. 1, pp. iv, vil, x. This copy is now Persian Add. 8145—47, B.L. 

2 Emphasis in original. Monthly Review, Vol. 71, 1813, p. 182; Annual Register, Vol. 52, 1810, 
pp. 749-57. 

P Annual Register, Vol. 52, 1810, pp. 684-710; Monthly Review, Vol. 71, 1813, pp. 182-93. 

N Kabir, Mirza Abu Talib Khan, p. 11. 
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Conclusion 


In the history of the expansion of the British empire, Europeans have often tried to 
suppress the voices of Asians, thus attempting to assert a British Orientalist cul- 
tural hegemony in public discourse in both colony and metropolis: In particular, 
many Britons created contrasting images of British versus Asian women, in efforts 
to justify British and Christian superiority over Muslim, Hindu, and other Asian 
cultures. Nevertheless, Asians, including Abd Talib, who came to Britain found 
these British images of both European and Asian women dissonant with their per- 
sonal experiences of each culture, and also with their own self-esteem. Not many 
other Asians in this period had the literary skills and social prominence to publish 
their own assertions for British readers about this issue. Abū Talib’s 1801 ‘Vindi- 
cation’, therefore, stands as a distinctive document: largely his own rhetorical con- 
trast between Asiatic and European women, for a European audience, in a way 
designed to demonstrate the superiority of his own culture and, by extension, him- 
self, within the context of the expanding British empire. 

Abū Talib either accepted or shared the British assumption that the status of 
women should be a major site of contestation between cultures. His ‘Vindication’ 
was in some measure a defensive reaction against British assertions of moral super- 
lority, albeit using the terms of debate shared by the British. Reversing the prevail- 
ing European assumption of privilege over Asiatics, however, Abt Talib himself 
claimed the superior position of personal knowledge about both Asiatic and Euro- 
pean women, while his European opponents knew only the latter. His own rise in 
class, from administrator working for the British in India, to ‘The Persian Prince’ 
in England, made him particularly sensitive about the status he and his culture 
were accorded by the British. Conversely, on his return to India, Aba Talib as- 
serted that his special knowledge of Europe and its women gave him the authority 
to urge reforms on his Indian readers. 

Abt Talib and some other early Asian elite male visitors to Britain moved ex- 
tensively in high society. His exotic identity, mock romantic banter, and Persian 
poetic gallantries made him a popular and ‘safe’ escort for British aristocratic and 
gentry women. British racial prejudices, centred on the danger posed to ‘their’ 
women by non-white men, in no measure appear in Abd Talib’s self-reported 
experience. Nevertheless, such racist attitudes were present in British society at 
the time, and became more prevalent over the course of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. In part, Abū Talib’s putative aristocratic class set him-apart from 
such considerations. To some extent, his Asian rather than African identity also 
separated him from the most extreme forms of British racial denigration of non- 
whites. Finally, his status as visitor rather than an immigrant placed him outside 
the growing race-based tensions of British society. 

In ‘Vindication’, Abn Talib revealed his presuppositions about the true nature 
of ‘liberty’. He argued that liberty was not mere freedom of movement in public 
spaces as Europeans asserted. Rather, it was a true condition of consonance be- 
tween one’s behaviour and one’s essential nature. Asiatic women received equity 
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from their society, not mere equality with men. Women’s nature is different from 
men’s in that women prefer the privacy, security, and autonomy in domestic sphere 
rather than the burdens of commerce and war in the public sphere. They incline 
toward leisure, and desire children, but not sex. They earn respect, dignity, and 
power by their good breeding and conformity to honour, custom, and law. Ideally, 
they and their husbands practise mutual forbearance from injury. For women this 
status is accompanied by responsibility for the moral quality of their society as a 
whole. Any deficiencies in Asiatic society thus stem from women’s inadequacies, 
not from male domination over them, as many Britons asserted.” 

In his analysis, Abū Talib apparently sought to make a moral and rhetorical 
argument, rather than a representative demographic one. He selected elements 
from each society that he used to represent the whole, largely taking his own In- 
dian Islamic service elite as representing all ‘Asiatics’. He focused on high-status 
Muslim women who had many servants and occasional lower status co-wives; he 
did not consider the ‘liberties’ of those other women. Nor was his cross-cultural 
comparison symmetrical. He conflated European women who needed to do manual 
labour outdoors, with those who served as shopkeepers, with those who had ser- 
vants and some leisure, with noblewomen who never walked outside but rather 
only rode. He discussed European prostitutes, but not Asiatic ones. Further, he 
often presented as ‘fact’, interpretations, including impressionistic statistics, that 
would advance his argument. In short, he chose his evidence for moral effect, not 
objectively for purposes of comprehensive sociology. 

British publishers and editors responded to the power of his rhetoric by circulat- 
ing his ‘Vindication’ fairly widely, especially in publications designed for Britons 
engaged in colonial rule over India. They apparently had no fear that his critique 
of European culture and his defence of Asiatic women would seriously threaten 
the British sense of moral superiority. Rather, they clearly located his work as a 
window on the domestic world of colonised women, knowledge of whom could 
be put to use by British authorities. Further, some British editors used his ‘Vindi- 
cation’ to demonstrate the limited capacity of even an intelligent Asiatic to com- 
prehend European values and practices. Once he left Britain, Aba Talib did not 
control the presentation of his ideas in ‘Vindication’. Instead, Britons published it 
for their own purposes. 

Nevertheless, Abū Talib did not become a faceless, essentialised Muslim or 
Asiatic. Several British editors drew authority to ‘Vindication’ by appealing to 
Abū Talib’s fame and status during his years in Britain. They also drew authority 
for the ideas in ‘Vindication’ by identifying Abd Talib as an insider, an Indian 
Muslim native informant about the world of his women. Thus, these editors also 
shaped the evidence in ‘Vindication’ in the service of their own larger argument. 

The continued interest that ‘Vindication’ holds for us reveals how the idealised 
and actual status of ‘womanhood’ and women remains central to comparative dis- 
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course about Asian, Euro-American, and other cujtures. Further, Ab Talib’s rela- 
tive degree of agency compared to later or lower-class Indian visitors, shows the 
complex contest over access to public discourse during an early stage of the British- 
centred colonial world system. That Abt Talib gained social prominence, access 
to British women of all classes, and an Anglophone audience all show how elite 
Asians could create a place for themselves and their ideas in the imperial metrop- 
olis. That he and his British audience both took the relative status of women as a 
measure of their respective cultures reveals the pervasiveness of gender in public 
debate. That his British editors published and circulated his ‘Vindication’ illus- 
trates that British culture was neither monolithic nor hegemonic in suppressing 
Asian voices. That these British editors tried to shape the reception of Aba Talib’s 
work, and to appropriate it for their own purposes, however, demonstrates the 
power of imperialism in discussions about gender and ethnicity in the emerging 
world system of Abū Talib’s day. 
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Patricia Jerrery and Amrita Basu, eds, Resisting the Sacred and the Secular: 
Women's Activism and Politicized Religion in South Asia, New Delhi, Kali 
for Women, 1999, pp. 276. 

RAJESWARI SUNDER RAJAN, ed., Signposts: Gender Issues in Post-Independence India, 
New Delhi, Kali for Women, 1999, pp. 381. l 


A major theme of contemporary social and historical research is the constitution 
of gender ideologies, practices and relations and their intersection with broader 
cultural, social and political processes and formations. The two edited volumes 
under review, both of which focus on the role of gender in the construction of 
community and nation in post-colonial India, are important contributions to this 

The Jeffery-Basu volume is a collection of papers from a conference on the 
theme of women’s activism and the politicisation of religion in South Asia. Several 
contributions illustrate various ways in which state and community have struc- 
tured gendered identities and are themselves gendered constructs. Ritu Menon 
demonstrates that the forced recovery of abducted women after Partition was cen- 
tral to the construction of the Indian nation because the latter was predicated on 
the legitimacy of the ‘family’ and hence of the Hindu community—whose bound- 
aries were becoming more rigid vis-a-vis its Others. This argument is reinforced 
by Tanika Sarkar's paper on the ideology of the RSS and its women’s wing, the 
. RashtraSevika Samiti, which shows that the refashioning of patriarchy has been a 
major strategy of their project of homogenising and strengthening the ‘Hindu’ 
community. 

Two essays critically examine the process of ‘Islamisation’ in Bangladesh 
(Feldman) and Pakistan (Rouse), a process that was initiated in both countries to 
strengthen the power of ruling elites as well as to construct national identities in 
opposition to their own powerful ‘Other’——‘Hindu’ India. Both writers outline the 
adverse consequences of ‘political Islam’ for women—the curtailing of women’s 
legal rights (especially in Pakistan) and social autonomy, the imposition of a hom- 
ogenised and conservative definition of women’s roles and family norms on diverse 
practices and identities, and even the denial of basic social and health services to 
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women (Bangladesh). Similarly, Zoya Hasan describes the setback to the struggle 
for gender justice which resulted from the Shah Bano and Babari Masjid contro- 
versies in India: here women’s rights were sacrificed as they became pawns in a 
larger game of communal politics. 

Three essays address the lived experience of women within these larger political 
contexts and challenge the common assumption that Islam, by its very nature, 
oppresses women. Farida Shaheed’s research on women in Pakistan during and 
after the period of Islamisation shows that although women express discontent 
with patriarchal control of various kinds, it is the immediate cultural and social 
milieu rather than religion that women experience as oppressive. Patricia and Roger 
Jeffery argue that the practices of the state at the local level (Bijnor, UP) serve to 
reproduce communalism and to marginalise Muslims (especially women) because 
of their poor access to health care, education and other social services. Barbara 
Metcalf paints an unusual picture of South Asian Muslims by describing the Tabligh 
movement and its potential for producing more egalitarian gender relations, in spite 
of its puritanical thrust. 

The papers in the last section of this volume address the question of women’s 
agency by focusing on activism; they also explore the apparent contradictions that 
stem from women’s activism within political movements which would appear to 
work against their own interests. Amrita Basu points out contradictions in the 
ideology of the Hindu right on gender issues, which she attributes to ambivalence 
among the BJP’s middle-class support base about current social and economic 
transformations. Both Sarkar and Basu explore the question of why right-wing 
movements have garnered such active support from women. Malathi de Alwis 
describes the activism of women in the Mother’s Front of Sri Lanka, which suc- 
ceeded in politicising women’s traditional roles as mothers to build a protest move- 
ment against the state on the issue of ‘disappearance’ of activists. The increasing 
imposition of norms of ‘parda’ on women in Sylhet, Bangladesh due to Islamic 
revivalism is discussed by Gardner, who also outlines various ‘everyday forms of 
resistance’ through which women question the dominant order. Read together, 
these essays suggest that politicised religion, regardless of specific contexts, tends 
to deploy gender in very similar ways, with largely adverse consequences for 
women. In the last chapter, Patricia Jeffery considers the implications of these 
studies for the reconstruction of feminist politics in South Asia in the context of 
growing fundamentalism and communalism. 

In contrast to the first volume, most of the papers in Signposts are concerned 
with gender at the level of culture, the question of women’s subjectivity, and how 
these relate to the formation of other kinds of identities and collectivities. This 
collection is more diverse and the essays hang together less well thematically than 
those in the Basu-Jeffrey volume, although their common subject is India rather 
than South Asia. And because most partake of some form of post-structuralist 
theorising, they are also more complex and speak less directly to questions of 
feminist politics. One exception is the paper by Barbara Harriss- White on the phe- 
nomenon of escalating female infanticide in Tamil Nadu, which she suggests is 
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linked less to caste status than to changing class and kinship structures in certain 
areas. Mary John’s contribution also addresses economic issues: she astutely traces 
the co-option of earlier feminist concerns with the (in)visibility of female labour 
and productivity by the prophets of structural adjustment and globalisation. Policy 
makers in the World Bank have appropriated the survival strategies of poor women 
into their own discourse by portraying them as efficient micro-entrepreneurs with 
managerial skills that should be encouraged, in order to ‘help them to help them- 
selves’ out of poverty—a phenomenon she refers to as the ‘middle-classisisation 
of the poor’. This growing ‘hegemony of the middle class’ is discussed more 
directly by Arvind Rajagopal, who examines television advertisements in the wake 
of globalisation to reveal how the middle-class market is conceptualised and tar- 
geted, with its gendered consumers and ideal families which combine modernity 
with the ‘traditional’. 

The other papers in this volume examine gender in contemporary India from 
diverse angles. Srimathi Basu draws on court cases arising from property disputes 
to study the constitution of gender in legal discourse. The theme of sexual abuse 
and rape of women runs through several of the essays. Priyamvada Gopal’s insight- 
ful essay on the film Bandit Queen problematises the image of the raped women 
within feminist debates about agency and victimhood. Sunder Rajan’s paper uses 
the theme of Draupadi’s disrobing to frame her discussion of sexual violence in 
contemporary culture, including eve-teasing and the stripping of women as a pun- 
ishment in rural areas. Anupama Rao’s closely textured and reflexive essay analy- 
ses a case of ‘atrocity’ (stripping and parading of dalit women) in Maharashtra to 
show how the narratives of the state construct caste, gender and especially dalit 
women. She also raises the difficult issue of the representation of dalit women and 
the understanding of caste difference within what she terms ‘brahmanical’ feminism. 

The remaining essays in Signposts work primarily with literary texts: Sumathi 
Ramaswamy provides a fascinating account of erotic devotion to ‘Tamilttay’ 
through a study of Tamil nationalist poetry; D. Venkat Rao analyses Gaddar’s 
revolutionary poems as mourning songs; Susie Tharu looks at the widow in con- 
temporary short stories; and Nalini Natarajan uses a rereading of Samskara to build 
an argument about modernist understandings of caste through its gendering. 

In sum, both volumes are essential reading for those concerned with issues related 
to gender and modernity in South Asia. 


Carol Upadhya 
S.N.D.T. Women’s University 


RADHIKA SINGHA, A Despotism of Law: Crime and Justice in Early Colonial India, 
New Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1998. 


This important book provides a valuable and definitive look at the shifting bases 
and implications of the working of ‘the rule of law’ in British India. The shifts are 
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particularly telling during the last quarter of the eighteenth century and the first 
quarter of the nineteenth, where Singha’s study delineates the emerging colonial 
state’s ‘space for negotiation’ in respect of persons, around motive, and in the 
conundrum of ‘intention’ for so-called genetic criminals. 

Singha’s focus on uses of ‘the rule of law’ in negotiating new relationships 
between the state and various constituencies is extremely useful for readers inter- 
ested in understanding the workings of colonial India, as well as the legacy of 
imperialism for the contemporary states of the subcontinent. She examines ‘the 
construction of the colonial legal subject on an ideological terrain in which the 
state negotiated with existing normative codes to reorder them to law and civil 
authority, but also to establish circuits of communication with the ruled’ (p. xi). 
Not the least of her contributions, in this context, is detailing issues around which 
the state simply had to give up its efforts to alter such codes, for instance in the 
treatment of ‘motive’ (see Chapter 3). 

In deploying this focus, Singha explicitly engages with other scholars’ approaches. 
Perhaps most important among the approaches she challenges, is the widespread 
assumption, characteristic especially of the Subalternist School, that the exercise 
of imperialism was hegemonic in its conceptualisations and framing of actions as 
well as rhetoric. Refuting Ranajit Guha’s assertion that colonial rule was ‘an abso- 
lute externality with no mediating depth, no space provided for transactions be- 
tween the will of the rulers and the ruled,’ for instance, she demonstrates that the 
emerging legal structures simultaneously reinforced the power of certain local 
elites while narrowing ‘the room for the evocation of certain identities of rank and 
respectability’ (for instance, pp. 77—78, 152). In another complexification, she 
shows that Jurgen Fisch’s assumption of ‘a basic conflict of interest between vic- 
tim and offender, and between the individual and society’ does not hold up in the 
face of evidence that victim and offender could share ‘cultural norms regarding 
family, community or patronal circle, and codes of sexual and social conduct’, or 
that the state’s claims to work on behalf of the public interest clashed with ‘other 
formulations of societal good’ (p. xiii). 

Certainly Singha recognises efforts by the state to exert hegemonic control over 
the terms and frames of legality, as well as the state’s frequent succeases in prompt- 
ing a shift in indigenous conceptualisations (for instance, patriarchal authority, 
p. xiv). Nevertheless, by detailing the complexities involved, she insists that we 
nuance our understandings of the processes and implications lying within the ne- 
gotiations and their outcome. Her choice of chapter topics is especially effective 
in capturing these complexities: Chapter 1 examines the Reforms of 1772, especially 
for the state’s efforts to posit a different notion of sovereignty and to assert ‘a new 
identity, that of the legal subject’. Chapter 2 looks at ‘the formats for investigation 
and testimony’, ranging from local notable opinion and approvers’ testimony to the 
use of police practices of documenting and acting on reports of ‘bad livelihood’, 
etc.—many of which had little or nothing to do with the underlying colonial argu- 
ment about individual responsibility, and all of which tilted the balance in favour of 
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the state in shaping a case for trial. Chapter 3 explores negotiations undertaken 
around ‘the privilege of taking life,’ while Chapter 4 examines limitations and inter- 
ventions by the state in the domestic sphere: in both clusters of activities, the state 
insisted on a monopoly of certain functions of power that conflicted with ‘other 
“traditional” codes of authority, religious, patriarchal or patronal’ (p. 81). Chapter 5 
examines the state’s definitions of criminal communities, and the ways those defini- 
tions played out in terms of policing and prosecution. In the last chapter and the 
epilogue, Singha looks at the state’s efforts to reform punishment (execution, the 
jail regime, etc.), and then at what these implementations of ‘the rule of law’ meant 
for a colonial ‘public’. 

This sophisticated choice of topics demonstrates concretely (both in terms of 
practice and in terms of documentary rhetoric) the kinds of nuanced understand- 
ings Singha advocates. Perhaps the only drawback to the author’s approach is her 
over-reliance on ‘paramountcy’ as an explanatory framework for understanding 
the state’s motives and intentions. Obviously used as a shorthand for the state’s 
efforts to impose its own values, definitions of cultural and social good, and pre- 
scriptions for appropriate behaviour, the term ‘paramountcy’ nevertheless invokes 
the legal framework used for areas not under direct British rule as well (indeed, 
Singha uses it in this sense in some places in the book). In a limited respect, this 
perspective prompts us to think about Indian society as under the foreign rule of 
an external power (similar to the experience in a princely state), clarifying both the 
exercise of power and its limits. But it obscures the very concrete differences of 
lived Indian experiences between location under direct British rule, and location 
in a princely state. This distinction is important in concrete as well as analytical 
terms: Singha makes frequent references to the differences in outcome the British 
tried to achieve where they controlled the legal processes directly, contrasted with 
the practices of ‘traditional’ rulers (initially the Mughals but thereafter those ruling 
areas not controlled by the British). For these reasons, ‘paramountcy’ as a frame- 
work for explaining the state’s motivations obscures as much as it illuminates. 

Nevertheless, this study provides a new and important entry into the construc- 
tion of the colonial state and its legal apparatus. The combination of larger analyt- 
ical arguments and carefully detailed examples successfully conveys to specialists 
and nonspecialists alike the complexities and significance of the early colonial 
period in understanding the relationship of the state to its constituent communities 
in a nation-state today. 


Sandria Freitag 

Center for Cultural Studies 

Oakes College 

University of California at Santa Cruz 
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SUZANNE Lewis, The Rhetoric of Power in the Bayeux Tapestry, Cambridge, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1999, pp. 169. 


A scholarly book is usually written for one of the two reasons: either it seeks to 
redress a perceived flaw in the existing literature on the topic or else it has some- 
thing new to state. This book on the famous embroidery known to the western 
world as the Bayeux Tapestry falls into the latter category. The Bayeux Tapestry, 
which is said to narrate the events leading to the Battle of Hastings, remains both 
fascinating and elusive in its enigmatic play of surface transparency and deeply 
repressed secrets. Since its narrative clearly belongs to the realm of ‘history’, most 
scholars writing on the Bayeux Tapestry have focused their energy on determin- 
ing the degree of ‘truth’ that can be claimed for its depiction of the Norman con- 
quest of England in 1066. Where these scholars err, as the author argues, is to 
overlook that ‘truth’ about the past had a very different connotation in the medi- 
eval experience. 

By focusing on the art of narrative, particularly within the framework of recent 
film theory, this book sets out to demonstrate how history is not reflected m images 
but produced by them. Thus, rather than attempting to explain the narrative in terms 
of historical ‘truth’, the author proposes to explore the 232-footlong strip of embroi- 
dery as problematic fiction shot through with inconsistencies and ruptures. As a 
result, the pictorial narrative is analysed not only in terms of what it presents but 
also in terms of what it leaves out. One of the main theses of this book is that the 
Bayeux Tapestry’s most powerful rhetoric lies in its silences and empty spaces. 

Since the pictorial narrative of the Bayeux Tapestry is not a straightforward 
chronological account of the events that culminated in the Norman conquest, the 
viewer is challenged by the problematic of genre. Exactly what kind of ‘text’ is the 
Bayeux Tapestry? This is the problem with which the book begins its inquiry. The 
first chapter centres on the ways in which the ‘text-image’ cycle of the tapestry 
runs counter to the sense and expectations of ‘history’ as genre. The author illus- 
trates the manner in which the Bayeux Tapestry makes itself accessible to contem- 
porary audiences by establishing the cultural resonance of its story within the 
framework of such well-known literary genres as epic, chronicle and panegyric. 
One of the outcomes of the slippage between event and representation is that there 
is room for manoeuvre and invention, not only for the designer-artist but more 
importantly for the reader-viewer. 

Having dwelt on a detailed analysis of the ways in which the visual narrative 
draws on diverse literary genres, the book sets out to show how each component 
of the visual narrative, however opaque or seemingly ‘decorative’, functions to 
enable the viewer to create meaning within a complex matrix of narrative strategies 
and visible signs. On the visual surface, as the second chapter of the book illus- 
trates, the viewer is confronted not simply with the absence of details, but with 
eliding of voiced utterances necessary to the understanding of the discourse. 
Whenever dialogue is introduced into the stream of events, the viéwer is given no 
clue as to what the protagonists are saying in the depicted scene. These striking 
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silences occur at a dozen critical junctures, including the very first scene in the 
Bayeux Tapestry..At these moments, gesture and miming by characters open the 
text to active intervention by an audience obliged to supply meaning. 

Running parallel to the string of mute dialogues, a relentless shifting of epi- 
sodes from place to place introduces another strategy of disruption that both ad- 
vertises and conceals more secrets to be uncovered in the deeper strata of the 
narrative. The viewer, as the book goes on to show, 1s manoeuvred into a realisation 
that the discourse 1s very much about mapping of places of power. Like the silent 
voices and shifting places, the animal fables that populate the border constitute 
narrative strategies that implicate the viewer in the creation of discursive meaning. 
As in the strategy of silencing of dialogue in the Bayeux Tapestry, the quotation of 
fables manages to say something without assuming responsibility for having said 
it. The designer disclaims authorship of the utterance but does not dissociate him- 
self from either its general ‘truth’ or its applicability to the particular situation at 
hand. Instead of being just a ‘decorative’ frame, the border serves as a basis for the 
narrative continuum reverberating what is portrayed at the centre. 

The last two chapters explore the most complex, often ‘cinematic’ structures in 
the designer’s multiple manipulation of espisode and sequence. As these close 
readings inevitably open onto the problematics of contexts, they confront equally 
complex intersections with historical contingency and ideology. The book thus 
concludes with an assessment of the game plan in which the tapestry’s patron, Ode 
of Bayeux, becomes a dominant player and the viewer faces the ‘image-text’ cycle’s 
ultimate problem of narrative closure. 

One of the main contributions of this book is to demonstrate that in compos- 
itions meant to depict well-known stories or historical themes, images often func- 
tion not on the basis of total redundancy but by overwriting the previous text. In 
this case, images are the outcome of readings and rereadings of the events of 1066 
according to the most basic codes of Norman feudalism. Thus, the extent and 
nature of interpretation of the event is neither innocent nor limited to stylistic 
features alone. The rewriting of the event readily accommodates social and per- 
sonal dynamics. And to convey or reveal the hidden web of interconnections the 
artist-designer often utilises ingenious compositional devices. The Bayeux Tapes- 
try, depicting the events leading to the highly contested Battle of Hastings, exem- 
plifies that images are readings, and the rewritings to which they give nse through 
their ideological choices, function in the same way as sermons: not a re-telling of 
the ‘text’ but a use of it. However, the main limitation of this book is that it says 
nothing about the technical aspects of tapestry, thereby assuming that ıt does not 
have any implications for the understanding of the visual field. Rather, as numerous 
studies on visual arts have shown, the process of execution plays an important role 
in the construction of the meaning of the ‘image-signs’ within the pictorial field. 


Mani Shekhar Singh 


Department of Sociology 
University of Delhi 
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GEORGE MICHELL and MARK ZEBROWSKL, Architecture and Art of the Deccan Sul- 
.tanates. The New Cambridge History of India I:7, Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 1999, pp. 297. 


The New Cambridge History of India rolls on towards its closing stages (though 
11 volumes are yet to appear) with this lavishly illustrated volume, the product of 
a collaboration between the enormously prolific George Michell (who has already 
authored Volume I:6 of the series on the art and architecture of South India), and the 
late Mark Zebrowski, probably best known for his earlier work on Deccani Paint- 
ing (1983). The result is a dense work in nine chapters, with a brief introduction that 
rapidly sets the stage for what follows. Chapters 2, 3 and 8 are by Michell and 
Chapters 5, 6 and 7 by Zebrowski, the remaining chapters being the result of col- 
laborative writing. As might have been expected, Michell’s chapters focus largely 
on matters of architecture and those of Zebrowski on painting. A notable innov- 
ation is a chapter (Chapter 7) on textiles, metalwork and stone objects, a reflection 
of Zebrowski’s research interests just prior to his untimely death. 

The volumes in the Cambridge History series on art and architecture have already 
been a notable commercial success for the publisher, the earlier ones being by 
Milo C. Beach, Catherine Asher, and Michell himself (as noted above). Yet, those 
volumes, as well as the one under review, have been largely distinguished by their 
non-argumentative character, which rather sets them apart from the bulk of the 
monographs in the series. Typically, they attempt to survey the major monuments 
(where it is architecture that is in question), or to describe the major paintings of a 
period. Perhaps, it is this very character, and the fact that they are lavishly illus- 
trated, that has contributed to their success. On the other hand, this does reflect a 
rather serious imbalance between history in general, and the history of art and 
architecture, especially of the pre-colonial period. 

There can be little doubt that the authors have worked meticulously at their 
choice of materials, and in the case of the chapters on architecture in particular, a 
great deal of work has obviously gone into the production of plans of cities and 
fortifications, to supplement the many black and white photographs. Yet, as noted 
above, the transition from catalogue to monograph remains somewhat incomplete. 
What after all are the arguments that are being sustained, beyond the fact that the 
Deccan combines ‘the elegance of Iran, the sensuality of South India and even the 
occasional influence from Europe’? Typically, historians of art and architecture 
have resorted to genealogical analysis, suggesting that one element is a borrowing 
from here, another from there, and so on (to say nothing of the endless search for 
prototypes). But to go beyond such an exercise has usually proved difficult, unless 
it is to argue for the relationship between both formal and stylistic elements and 
political questions, notably those of ideology, encompassing inter alia the issue of 
‘legitimation’. This is the sort of analysis that has been done with some success by 
Gulru Necipoglu, for example, in the Ottoman case, and to an extent by Ebba Koch 
in South Asia. Yet such an approach is largely eschewed here by the authors, 
despite the fact that Michell had already taken some steps in that direction in an 
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earlier work with Richard Eaton on Firuzabad (published in 1992). Further, the visual! 
materials remain rather partially integrated with the textual ones (whether in Persian, 
or in European languages), as one notices in the elaborate but unsatisfactory ex- 
egeses on art in the court of Ibrahim Adil Shah II. Is it enough to say that he was ‘a 
dreamer, with an almost morbid sensitivity to art and music’, or that ‘emotion was 
everything for Ibrahim Adil Shah’ (p. 163)? Readers of Asad Beg or Jacques de 
Coutre can build a rather more elaborate picture, even on the issue of possible 
European (and especially Flemish) influences on the art of the period. 

These are no doubt larger questions than the authors of this monograph took 
upon themselves to answer. As matters stand, they have produced a well-crafted, 
meticulous and conventional history of art and architecture in the Deccan, which 
will undoubtedly find many readers. They have certainly acquitted themselves of 
their task as well as their predecessors in the series. It is possibly churlish to ask for 
more. 


Sanjay Subrahmanyam 
EHESS (Paris) 


S.M. Micar, ed., Dalits in Modern India: Vision and Values, New Delhi, Sage 
Publications, 1999, pp. 355. 


For several years, Dalit Studies has been in a state of transition. By ‘Dalit Studies’, 
I do not mean to suggest that we have a well-worn field of study, but that there are 
now a number of works on dalits that seem to work within a discrete scholarly 
project. Most works of this nature begin with strong critiques of the kind of essen- 
tialist thought represented by Louis Dumont, M.N. Srinivas, F.G. Bailey and G. 
Berreman. The requisite statements made of these theorists are followed, in most 
cases, by attempts at theory that are as yet partial and inconclusive. Rather than 
delve into the complex lives of dalits across time, we have seen a number of studies 
on dalit theology, Ambedkar and a rather standard sociology of dalits with empirical 
data that unwittingly adapt much of the problems of essentialism and functionalism. 

An essentialist account assumes a one-dimensional live-reality for the people 
under study, whereas a social-historical account demands that we acknowledge 
the multiple contradictions of life. An essentialist would analyse the contempor- 
ary political life of dalits, for instance, in terms of what might be construed as their 
interest. If dalits do not act along the grain of their ‘interest’, the essentialist might 
surmise that the dalits are deluded. A social historical approach, on the other hand, 
acknowledges that the contradictions of dalit life enable the manifold responses of 
dalits to today’s political landscape. It then falls upon the social historian to ac- 
count for these many responses rather than to dismiss them tout court. 

S.M. Michael’s edited volume is an instance of such a transitional text. There 
are several good essays that cashier essentialist sociology, others that submit 
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Ambedkar to scrutiny (although there is little that is novel here), and a few that offer 
statements on ‘dalits’ in Brahmanical literature. These are competent, but not ex- 
traordinary papers. Besides such essays, the reader will find several insightful 
essays that draw from rich ethnographic research that is otherwise so rare in Dalit 
Studies. For example, Arjun Patel affords us a view of ‘Hindutsation’ from material 
he culled over the years in south Gujarat (he is able to show us how the adivasis 
take to Hindutva, despite, as Michael argues, the lack of normative fit between the 
Phule-Ambedker ideology and Hindutva); Pillai-Vetschera, similarly, offers us a 
view of dalit women from her explorations on the subject in Ahmednagar, 
Maharashtra. Such essays provide us with popular visions of life from the stand- 
point of certain dalit and adivasi communities. Readings of great leaders are valu- 
able, but only if these either enrich our views of these people or else if they are 
imbedded in their social context. Despite the limitations of their frameworks, 
Gavaskar, Fitzgerald and Michael do provide some nice nuanced readings of Phule, 
Ambedkar and Periyar. The paucity of social history, however, does reduce the 
overall value of the analysis. 

To document and analyse the common sense of the masses of people is an exer- 
cise worthy of Dalit Studies, since so many dalits as yet have little access to lit- 
eracy and to the world of ‘public opinion’. Michael begins his introduction with the 
claim that the book will study the ‘aspiration and struggle of the marginalised 
masses for a new humanity based on the values of equality, soctal justice and 
human dignity’ (p. 11). This is certainly a wonderful agenda, but the lack of new 
empincal material makes the theories read in a rather stilted fashion. There are, it 
seems to me, two unresolved theoretical problems within Dalit Studies that re- 
quire scrupulous analysis: the issue of ‘race’ and the relationship of caste and 
class. In this volume, we find contradictory statements on both the problems, but 
the best of the essays do draw some new conclusions worthy of further empinical 
research. 

The weakest section of the book deals with the question of ‘race.’ Since studies 
on this category typically focus on the distant past, Shrirama’s essay is the one that 
dwells on ‘racial’ history the most. It is certainly startling that an essay on the 
ancient world would not draw from the insightful works of Romila Thapar, D.D. 
Kosambi and more recently, Brian K. Smith (Classifying the Universe). What is 
even more unsettling is the by-now dicredited notion that the ‘roots of the varna 
system lie in the clash of races,’ that ‘fair-complexioned Aryan hordes’ tore into 
the landmass and ‘subjugated the dark-complexioned earlier settlers’ (p. 42). Epi- 
dermal claims of the ancient world are very hard to sustain. On ‘race’ all scholars 
should turn to Masatoshi Nei and Arun Roychoudhury’s ‘Genetic Relationship 
and Evolution of Human Races,’ Evolutionary Biology, 14, 1 (1982), which shows 
that ‘race’ is not a tenable scientific concept, despite its social [pseudo] scientific 
uses. Furthermore, there is little which is decisive that can be said about the entire 
‘Aryan’ problem, toiling as it is under the harrow of ideology. Pro-Hindutva books 
argue (with Tilak) that the Aryans are indigenous to the subcontinent; others make 
the claim that they are foreign. Parpola, in his modest book, weighs the evidence 
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and does not seem to have more than a suggestion (from Kosambi) that there was 
migration from the North-West, but that these people are not ‘Aryans’, since the 
term itself may be reserved for the nobility among them. Given our limited know- 
ledge, it is perhaps best that scholars do not repeat the old canards (another such is 
the idea of ‘Muslim tyranny’ deployed by Shyamlal who cites a prejudiced novel 
from Amritlal Nagar as evidence). 

On the dilemma of caste and class, the book does not start well. Webster, well 
known for his work on Dalit Christians, takes a caste determinist position and 
rejects all other categories of social analysis (mainly class). Similarly, Gail Omvedt 
offers a tepid version of her pro-liberalisation stand (along the grain of Sharad 
Joshi of Shetkan Sanghatana who called the Dunkel Draft the muktidata of the 
farmers). While Omvedt’s essay does offer a nice overview of Ambedkar and eco- 
nomics, Mungekar and Punalekar dismiss its findings in two solid analyses of the 
impact of post-1991 on the dalits. Selvam critiques the caste determinist approach and 
offers the concept of ‘hegemony’ as central to the development of Ambedkar’s 

‘famous line, ‘the problem of Untouchability is a matter of class struggle.” Gopal 
Guru’s landmark essay on the concept of ‘relative deprivation’ shows us the value 
of a theoretical framework that is cognisant of the matrix of caste, gender, creed 
and class, There is no arithmetic equation for the relationship of these categories, 
but the very best essays in the volume remain clear that any good analysis must 
reflect on the entire web of social relations. 

There are entire archives ready to-be explored, entire communities ready to tell 
their stories. Dalit Studies needs to enter the domain of the empirical with self- 
consciousness about the holes in our theories. There can be no theoretical ad- 
vances independent of an ennched understanding of the social history and historical 
sociology of the dalits. 


Vijay Prashad 
Trinity College 
USA 


MEENAKSHI Tuaran, ed., Anthropological Journeys. Reflections on Fieldwork, 
New Delhi, Orient Longman, 1998. 


This work continues the tradition of writing on anthropological fieldwork experi- 
ences started in India with the collections edited by Béteille and Madan and by 
Srinivas in the 1970s. In a significant departure from these earlier works, this 
collection also locates itself centrally in the postmodern perspective that took shape 
through the 1980s especially after the publication Writing Cultures by Clifford 
and Marcus in 1986, emphasising the polophonic and historically-situated nature 
of the ethnographic text. To this end it focuses on alterity in the shaping of the 
discipline of anthropology, on the intersubjective and dialogical relationship be- 
tween the fieldworker and her subjects in the field. 
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This work is divided into three sections that deal with questions of subjectivity 
and the autobiographical voice in anthropology, on the relation between self and 
other, and on the gendered experience of fieldwork.- In the first section Amrit 
Srinivasan and Savyasachi both attempt an archeological excavation of the field- 
work mode—of ‘the description of society in the flesh’ as Srinivasan aptly puts it, 
through the observation of concrete behaviour. Taking issue with the idea that 
fieldwork should be a method of scientific experimentation they show that it was 
a product of nineteenth-century colonialism, traces of which are still found in the 
practice of the discipline today. Both advocate an active engagement with the field 
either, as Srinivasan says, by turning the process of experimentation on oneself as 
Gandhi did, which would involve the transformation of the self through its rela- 
tionship with the other or as Savyasachi says by the process of ‘unlearning’ that 
transforms the stranger/investigator into an insider/participant in the society being 
studied. As Savyasachi so evocatively describes, the society as an object of study 
itself disappears if participant observation—the classic method for anthropologic- 
al fieldwork itself becomes a way of learning to participate in the everyday rhythms 
of the life of that society so that study becomes a two-way process by which both 
the anthropologist and the persons in his or her field get to know each other 
intersubjectively. Veena Das’s essay that forms a set with these two gives this 
problematic a more theoretical reflexive orientation by relocating the site of an- 
thropological fieldwork on to the anthropologist herself. She makes this possible 
by substituting the voice for the gaze thus allowing the fieldworker to bring to her 
experience as an anthropologist the quality of participartory reflexivity. The last 
paper in this section by Denzil Saldhana—on the perception of class formation by 
the Warli adivasis does not quite fit in with the other papers. Even though it pur- 
ports to study the subjective aspects of objective categories like class, this is diffi- 
cult to achieve without a more complex understanding of agency or the historical 
particularity of a social movement. i 

I found this to be the most thought-provoking section of the book. However, the 
section on the self and the other in the anthropological context includes an inter- 
esting essay by T.N. Madan on his early experience with the subject and on his 
discomfort with the anthropological objectification of the other. He was able to 
resolve his dilemma by studying his own community. Maitrayee Chaudhuri’ s essay 
in the same section complements that of Madan describing as it does through her 
work on ‘Asian Indian Americans’ in the U.S.A. how otherness is an inextricable 
part of what seems superficially to be a common cultural identity with persons in 
her field. The idea of cultural identity is itself problematised in Kirin Narayan’s 
essay. She uses her own case to argue that increasingly in the global cultures that 
we live in today, we have to think of anthropologists and their fields as having 
multiple identities in which the insider/outsider and observer/observed distinction 
breaks down. This essay offers a contrast to the perspective on identity in 
Chaudhuri’s essay which constitutes identity based on membership in a nation- 
state as being different from that based on a sense of ‘shared’ culture. 
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The last section entitled ‘Gendered Selves in Fieldwork’ consists of three essays 
with very different themes. Saraswati Haider’s piece is a lively account of her own 
interaction with a woman in a J.J. colony in Delhi. It illustrates the dialogical and 
intersubjective approach to fieldwork advocated by Savyasachi and in this'sense it 
would have fitted better with the essays in the first section. She uses Veena Das’s 
recent work on the anthropology of suffering to articulate her own relationship 
with some of the women in her field as friendship based on the shared experience 
of pain. The two other essays in this section are written by scholars who articulate 
their engagement with the field in explicitly activist terms. Loes Schenk-Sandbergen 
discusses her first-hand experience with patriarchy in India and with the gendered 
distinctions that fieldwork throws up. Madhu Kishwar offers a reflexive account of 
doing fieldwork in situations of everyday and extraordinary violence. She makes 
the point that power and knowledge are mutually implicated and that the fieldworker’s 
seemingly innocent quest for information often enters into a collusive relationship 
with power structures in the field. I found this to be a more nuanced article than the 
previous one. Schenk-Sandbergen has a somewhat positivist approach and ex- 
cludes an in-depth understanding of the value system of her field. 

All in all, even though there are some exciting essays in this collection which 
make a significant contribution, the collection as a whole is somewhat disappoint- 
ing. I think the book could have benefited from a more incisive introduction with 
a theoretical consideration of the plural modes in which the fieldworker’s field 
relationship is articulated. One way of doing this is by showing how the field 
responds to the discourse of anthropology and Savyasachi’s essay deals with this 
briefly. The other way 1s as Das does by problematising the autobiographical voice. 
She does this by taking two modes in which the anthropologist’s voice appears— 
that of the child and that of the person whose life is already lived—the one is in the 
future and the other in the past. She contrasts them with the classical voice of the 
colonial anthropologist. It is for essays such as these that this book should be read: 


Roma Chatterji 


Department of Sociology 
University of Delhi 


Arthur G. Rubinoff, The Construction of a Political Community: Integration and 
Identity in Goa, New Delhi, Sage Publications, 1998, pp. 173. 


This book is a study of Goa’s political history after its takeover by the Indian Union 
in 1961. The book sees itself as exploring what are called patterns of ‘integration’ 
between Goa and its neighbouring regions and the Indian nation as a whole. It 
therefore highlights areas of integration in the pre-liberation period in Goa includ- 
ing its economic and political ties with India. 
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The book then takes up the issue of Goa’s territorial integration with India: its 
occupation by the army in 1961. The debates that preceded and followed the Indian 
invasion of Goa in national and international circles and the press are presented. 
The rest of the book describes and analyses Goan party politics since the integra- 
tion with India. 

Goa had been under Portuguese rule for 450 years when it was liberated. As a 
result it had remained politically insulated from the rest of the country. Goans have 
also regarded themselves as having a particular cultural identity, a certain “common | 
oneness that distinguishes them from other groups on the subcontinent’ (p. 31). 

Over the long period of Portuguese mule, a cultural synthesis emerged out of the 
interaction between colonial and indigenous society. Conversion had brought about 
the creation of a Catholic community, and the violence and intolerance of the. 
early Portuguese rulers was directed towards maintaining a separation between the 
new Catholics and the Hindus in the territory. However, this aim was not successful 
and was, in any case, in due course largely surrendered. As a result, Hindus and 
Christians in Goa retained common patterns of culture, ritual and social organ- 
isation. f 

However, the presence of religious and caste differences allowed politicians, 
particularly in the. early period after liberation, to exploit these for short-term pol- 
itical benefit. The author speaks of the ‘communal’ nature of politics in the transi- 
tional period but rightly asserts that over time the ‘performance of the territorial 
government became more important than communal considerations in determining 
electoral behaviour’ (p. 19). 

He shows that caste and communal alliances cross-cut in Goa’s politics. For 
instance, in the 1960s, there was a movement for Goa’s merger with Maharashtra. 
It found support among non-Brahmin Hindus, but was defeated due to the numerical 
combine of the Goan Catholics and Hindu Brahmins, who voted against the merger. 
Another attempt to polarise Goa on communal lines arose in the 1980s and centred 
around the issue of the recognition of Konkni as the official language of the tern- 
tory. Again, Goan Catholics and Hindu Brahmins came out in support of Konkni. 

Till 1987, Goa was a union territory, and was, then. In this year it was granted 
statehood. Regional parties dominated Goan politics until the 1980s, after which the 
Congress emerged superior. However, recent events in Goa have shown that state- 
hood has not meant political stability for the region. The inability of any single 
party to govern Goa independently has been amply demonstrated: defections and 
unstable -coalitions interrupted by periods of central rule have been witnessed. 
While the state is high on indicators of well-being including literacy, per capita 
income, maternal mortality rate and the like, it is facing problems due to the lack of 
employment opportunities for its educated youth, transport problems, madequate 
power supply, a bloated bureaucracy and a lack of funds for development . 

Another change in Goa in recent times is a demographic one: migration to Goa 
from other parts of the country has increased enormously. Goans have come to 
feel outnumbered in their own state. Increasingly, they have begun to feel that 
integration and the pattern of the state’s development have not benefited them. In 
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fact, job reservations for Goan locals are now in force. Though the author of the 
book does not stress this fact, I am inclined to believe that it is this demographic 
transformation and the consequent discontent that are likely to be the critical factors 
in Goa’s social, political, economic and cultural development in the coming years. 

Many of the themes of the book are dealt with in rather compressed form. For 
instance, the nature of pre-liberation Goan society and politics might have been 
given some more space, because all readers may not be familiar with Goa’s par- 
ticular history. Again, though we are told of the ‘communal’ nature of Goan politics, 
it is also asserted that such disputes bear no comparison with the kind of communal 
politics in some north Indian states. Perhaps, some of the reasons for this could 
have been brought out more clearly. Even so, the book offers a detailed analysis of 
the functioning of democratic party politics in Goa. Thus, given its aims and its 
political science framework, this book is very useful for any social scientist wishing 
to understand trends in Goa’s political system over the decades since its liberation. 


Rowena Robinson 
Indian Institute of Technology, Powai 
Mumbai 


RANABIR SAMADDAR, The Marginal Nation: Transborder Migration from 
Bangladesh to West Bengal, New Delhi, Sage Publications, 1998, pp. 227. 


The subject matter of the book is unconventional since it is not a study of migration 
but of the migrants who constitute ‘the marginal nation’. Focusing on transborder 
migration from Bangladesh to West Bengal, the author has sought to understand 
the complexity of the phenomenon with reference to the peculiar socio-cultural 
milieu of the region which was a single unit during the colonial rule. Although 
Islam is a formidable influence in Bangladesh, there is a lot of cultural uniformity 
between Bengalis located in the two different sovereign states. Hence, it is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to identify the so-called illegal migrants in West Bengal 
unless observed minutely. Furthermore, with the drawing of boundaries between 
the two nations, migration from one part to another appears to be a motivated 
action on the part of those who would like to leave Bangladesh which is econom- 
ically poorer than India. The relative prosperity of India largely accounts for 
transborder migration in the subcontinent of India. For the Hindus, apart from the 
economic reasons, the fear of persecution clearly tilts their decisions for migration 
to India especially in recent years due to the growth and consolidation of Islamic 
fundamentalism in Bangladesh. Whatever the propelling factors, the influx of people 
from Bangladesh since its emergence as a free nation in 1971 has significantly 
transformed West Bengal’s demographic composition, especially in the border dis- 
tricts. 

The study is both a report on transborder migration and ‘an account of borders, 
spaces and nations and the account of how does a nation face its other’ (p. 22). 
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Hence, the author questions the validity of a statistical exercise since he seeks to 
go beyond the ‘calculus of migration’ to bring the issue of migration ‘into the 
realm of political studies of nationhood’. In order to understand ‘the spectre of 
hordes of illegal migrants that constantly haunts the pundits and practitioners of 
statecraft in South Asia’, Samaddar suggests a rather challenging theoretical scheme 
which is different from the xenophobic perception of migration. He thus attributes 
‘the spectre of hordes of people descending on India from Bangladesh’ to a com- 
plex process involving ‘population growth, poverty, flood, famine, cyclone, war, 
not and persecution’ (p. 19). Since his primary aim is to grasp. the transborder 
migration from the point of the migrants, he also brings out its inevitable fall-out 
by underlining the transformation of the peasants into the ‘sub-population of the 
metropolis” (p. 25). The immigrants earn their livelihood by driving cycle rick- 
shaws and/or collecting rags while their women work as housemaids. 

Samaddar’s story is both refreshing and challenging primarily because it puts 
before us the two important dimensions of migration which so far remain neglected 
in the available studies. First, the constant infux of population from Bangladesh to 
India clearly shows the extent to which the border between two nations has lost its 
significance. For the migrants, the movement from one country to another is noth- 
ing but a continuity of the inter-district migration of labour which was the usual 
pattern before independent nations were carved out in 1947. What probably ex- 
plains this phenomenon is ‘community networks’ that continue to consolidate 
people ın two separate nations presumably because of the underlying homogen- 
eity in terms primarily of culture. It is thus plausible to argue that ‘many of the 
population movements would not have been termed as migration were we not living 
in the post-partition age in South Asia’ (p. 40). The second implication which is 
equally insightful concerns the horrendous trafficking in human beings, especially 
the womenfolk. His story revolves around Shefali who is a typical Bangladeshi 
Muslim woman and an illegal migrant. Unlike the men who migrate due to stark 
poverty, women’s migration is often caused by ecological disasters like famine or 
flood that ‘appear as destroyers of home’ (p. 197). As illegal migrants, their voice is 
muted and they are thus subject to harassment, including sexual exploitation, at the 
slightest pretext. Most of these women end their journey in brothels and thus add 
to the sub-population of the metropolis with a complete dissociation from their 
‘culture, kin networks and social relations’ (p. 197). 

The book is also commendable for its theoretical contribution. Drawing upon 
the experience of those, identified as migrants by an accident of history, Samaddar 
has demonstrated the inadequacies of the distinction between alien and citizen 
(p. 22) in the context of South Asia. Since both citizens and aliens constitute the 
nation’s two subjects, the nation itself ‘ends up as an ambiguous entity’. Our atten- 
tion is thus drawn to a process whereby the nation is being marginalised in South 
Asia. For the author, it is therefore ‘essential to think in terms of fragments’ (p. 212); 
not because it is a fragmented reality, but simply because it is the most possible way 
of grasping a complex reality. By seeking to write the history of a nation as a series 
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of fragments, the author has underlined the difficulty comprehending that history 

into a neat or/and homogenised model. This has far-reaching theoretical conse- 
quences. 

Bidyut Chakrabarty 

Department of Political Science 

Delhi University 


Beatrice Voor, Skill and Trust: The Tovil Healing Ritual of Sri Lanka as Culture- 
Specific Psychotherapy, translated from the Dutch by Michael J. Kohn, Sri 
Lanka Studies no. 6, Amsterdam, VU University Press, 1999, pp. 358. 


Two dominant trends may be identified in the cross-cultural literature on spirit 
possession. First, it is an interdisciplinary area of research to which anthropolo- 
gists, historians, psychologists and scholars of religion have made significant con- 
tributions. Second, researchers have tended to focus on either of two complementary 
‘perspectives, namely, the representations of sufferers, and the skill and techniques 
of healers. Within the parameters of a multidisciplinary framework the present 
study examines the work of tovil healing among the Sinhala of Sn Lanka. Tovil is 
an indigenous healing ritual for the treatment of mental illness. During the ritual, 
which takes place at night, patients are induced to embody the demons who are 
deemed to be responsible for their psychic problems.’ The author, a psychother- 
apist by training, became a pupil of a tovil healer in order to learn his skill. The ritual 
is examined as a psychotherapeutic method in the context of Buddhist culture. 
Three in-depth studies of tovil healing are used to demonstrate how the therapeu- 
tic format of the tovil fits in with the Sinhala Buddhist world-view. 

In her exegesis of the tovil, Beatrice Vogt situates herself at the intersection of 
multiple interpretative frameworks. On the one hand, she posits similarities be- 
tween the tovil and the psychotherapeutic techniques, setting and format of the 
psychodrama. This juxtaposition of two distinct psychological systems is only at 
the level of the performance of the ritual, for the author categorically affirms that 
she does not feel western categories are appropriate for analysing the epistemo- 
logical underpinnings and ethical grounding of the tovil. However, her descrip- 
tions of the ritual are couched in such terms as group dynamics, the double and 
catharsis. These two perspectives are, in turn, juxtaposed with the interpretations 
of a contemporary practitioner of the tovil named Upasena Gurunanse, to whom 
the author was apprenticed for a period of time. Consequently, a third level of 
empirical analysis emerges wherein concepts derived from the oral psychology of 
healers are elucidated in the context of their terminological equivalents in the Bud- 
dhist canonical tradition, that is, the abhidhamma. 

Explaining her methodology, Vogt clarifies that she places Upasena Gurunanse’s 
technical terms within the ‘praxiological framework of the abhidhamma’ (p. 233). 
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However, she hastens to add that the research does not ‘undertake a comparison 
between the canonical abhidhamma and the popular psychology of the tovil’ (p. 49). 
Subsequently, concepts drawn from western psychology relevant to the therapeutic 
format, to culture-related actions, to experience and belief are utilised as necessary 
aids in translating the abhidhamma psychology. 

This interpretative grid allows for making contrasts and comparisons in the 
understanding of affliction in distinctive socio-cultural contexts. For instance, the 
author uses the term ‘normalised madness’ to depict the interface between conven- 
tional notions of psychosis in the West and demonic possession in the context of 
tovil healing. As against the conceptualisation of madness as the retreat of the 
individual into a private world of delusionary thoughts and inappropriate affect, 
treatment for which may require the isolation of the patient from the community into 
a psychiatric hospital, the psychosis of the possessed ‘. . . by contrast, is a step 
into a world of mythical beings which is also familiar to the patient’s “normal” fellow 
beings’ (pp. 235-36). Possession is in fact quite ‘normal’, having the characteristics 
of a normatively sanctioned social institution. The public character of the tovil, the 
interdependence between patient, family healer(s) and spectators in the ceremony, 
and the evocation of gods, and demons of a mythic cosmos mirror the socio- 
cultural embeddedness of a particular form of affliction and its treatment. 

The author’s thesis is that the methodical skill of the healer and the grounded 
trust of the patient are the preconditions leading to healing. Skill and trust are the 
English translation of concepts of the abhidhamma, which she deems central to an 
understanding of the tovil. Consequently, against the backdrop of a culture-specific 
epistemology and a context-specific ethic, the concepts of skill and trust are un- 
packed, The primary skill of the healer consists of his fostering the trust of patients 
and their relatives. The healer gains this trust by demonstrating the ethical founda- 
tions of his skill. The notion of skill is grounded in the Buddhist ethic encompass- 
ing such concepts as Aarma and rebirth, suffering, desire, happiness, liberation 
and enlightenment. Consequently, the healer’s skill consists in cultivating the qual- 
ities of undistorted perception, benevolence, kindliness and mindfulness. Know- 
ledge in itself is insufficient for successful healing. By trusting the healer, patients 
reflect better on their actions, and this enables the healer to empathically attune to 
their experiential process. According to Upasena Gurunanse, ‘The function of trust 
is that in its presence the mind becomes calm, clear, and unified’ (p. 141). 

Although intellectually stimulating, one drawback of a multi-perspectivial ap- 
proach is that it may at times result in diluting the force of the central argument of 
a work. Although the author repeatedly claims that she has taken leave of western 
psychological concepts in favour of an insider’s perspective, she constantly takes 
recourse to these very concepts to interpret the form and efficacy of the tovil. This 
results in blunting her culture-sensitive exegesis of the healing ritual and the con- 
cepts of skill and trust, which is backed by a depth of scholarship and detailed 
ethnographic fieldwork. Despite her efforts to the contrary, the present study still 
emerges as the work of a western anthropologist engaging with a cultural Other. 
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The occasional personal reflections on fieldwork only accentuate the wide gap 
between the social location of the foreign anthropologist and her native inform- 
ants. 

However, the book is a significant contribution to the cross-cultural study of 
contemporary healing systems in South Asia. The textual analysis of the 
abhidhamma in the tradition of Indological studies, the juxtaposition of Buddhist 
ethnopsychology and the various schools of the psychology of experience on the 
one hand, and the wealth of information on contemporary Sn Lankan culture and 
society on the other, make it an immensely readable monograph for students and 
scholars in the social sciences. 


Renu Addlakha 
Delhi School of Economics 
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Introduction 


One of the important, if indirect, consequences ensuing from the Orientalist critique 
of colonial knowledges has been the long overdue plea that relations of culture and 
power before colonialism need to be systematically theomsed. This, of course, 
raises important theoretical questions about applying modern cognitive frame- 
works to pre-modern worlds, but the task rtself is imperative if our ideas about pre- 
colonial cultures and polities are to be rescued from the restrictive, even fanciful, 
frameworks of nationalist and Indological scholarship. Before elaborating on the 
main aims here, it would be apt to recount, briefly, the main strands within contem- 
porary cultural and political theory that this essay takes as its chief points of 
departure. 

Thanks to studies of the colonial period in South Asia, we now have a fair 
understanding of how colonial power altered notions of political space, subjectivities 
and collective identities in the subcontinent, displacing and appropriating existing 
notions of authonty, self-identity and collective belonging. Despite being criticised 
by scholars of non-Western nationalisms,' Benedict Anderson’s idea of imagined 


Acknowledgements: In wnting this essay | have incurred debts to Sudipta Kavirgy, Ram Bapat 
and Sudhir Chandra for several stimulating and critical discussions and for their warm support 
towards the larger study that this essay is a part of. My sincere thanks also to Dr Rosalind 
O'Hanlon for cntcism and suggestons, to Professor Sheldon Pollock for his prompt comments 
on an earlier draft and to Professor Sumit Guha and two anonymous referees for the most 
judicious criticism of the matenal presented here. However, the responsibility for whatever 
errors remain 1s completely mine 


! See Partha Chatterjee, The Nation and its Fragments, Delhi, 1993 
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communities has justifiably acquired a wide currency in studies on the making of 
the political imagination in different societies.? Anderson’s own use of the term 
was, of course, specific to the modern context of the emergence of nationalism and 
national communities. Nevertheless, without undoing its historical specificity, the 
idea of a political community as an imaginary construct can be used as a starting 
point to think about how boundaries of inclusion and exclusion underlie definitions 
of community and hierarchies in pre-modern contexts. Concurrently, work on the 
emergence of modem reading communities and audiences has also shown how 
special uses of language, especially those valorised as ‘literary’, along with the 
production and circulation of printed texts have formed means of advancing ideas 
. of subjectivity and community.’ Habermas’ influential analysis of the emergence of 
the bourgeois liberal public sphere in the West has pointed out the connections 
between communicative practices, literary audiences and the political public within 
modernity.‘ Although Habermas’ project explored these relations within the history 
of modern Europe, his work has proved highly suggestive for those trying to 
explore the relation between norms of communicative rationality and the distribu- _ 
tion of political power in the making of non-Western modemnities. To invoke Habermas 
in a prelude to a study of pre-modern notions of the literary ‘public’ may appear to 
de-emphasise the definitive shifts underlying the emergence of modern audiences 
based on notions of publicity. In response, one may point towards recent important 
works? that explore state—society relations in pre-modern South Asia through a 
consideration of the links between culture and polity, especially questions about 
structures of patronage, the languages of literary expression and their audiences.® 

Such attempts to explore links between literary languages, the sites for literary 
composition, and boundaries demarcating ‘cultivated’ audiences and political com- 


2 Benedict Anderson, /magined Communities: Reflections on the Origin and Spread of 
Nationalism, London, 1991. : 

> To mention some important titles from the literature on modern book history: Lucien 
Febevre and Henn-Jean Martin (David Gerard, tr.), The Coming of the Book: The Impact of 
Printing, 1450-1800, London, 1976; Roger Chartier, The Order of Books, Cambridge, 1994, 
Roger Chartier (Lydia Cochrane, tr.), Cultural History between Practices and Representations, 
Cambndge, 1990; Robert Darnton, The Kiss of Lamourette: Reflections in Cultural History, New 
York, 1990; and idem, The Business of thé Enlightenment: A Publishing History of the ‘Encyclo- 
pedie’, 1775—1800, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1979 

‘ Jurgen Habermas, The Structural Transformation of the Public Sphere An Ingiliry into a 
Category of Bourgeois Society, (English edition), Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1989. 

3 I refer here mainly to the currently ongoing work as part of the Chicago project on pre- 
colonia! literary cultures and history of South Asia, a part of which was presented in the 
workshop on ‘Literary History, Region and Nation in South Asia’ in December 1993 and published 
in the special issue of Social Scientist, Vol 23(10—12), 1995. I am grateful to Professor Sheldon 
Pollock for permission to cite from his recent drafts for the project. 

* The essentially fuzzy nature of identities before modernity would mean that the state—society 
distinction can be applied to pre-colonial social formation only imperfectly. Yet, the term is 
used here in preference to ‘indigenous’ categones like ‘raya’/‘praya’ for being more amenable to 
the analysis of pre-colonial cultural and political hierarchies 
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munity in pre-modern South Asia provide welcome correctives to interpretations of 
the pre-colonial past within nationalist narratives.’ Dominant interpretative para- 
digms until now have viewed the pre-colonial South Asian Literary past and its 
textual traditions either as evidence of brahmanical dominance or as signs of the 
overwhelming religiosity of traditional Indic civilisation. More generally, most 
attempts to theorise the nature of pre-modern state power in South Asia have 
attended to questions of culture only peripherally, perhaps out of a misplaced 
sense of allegiance to Marxist historiography, choosing instead to expend much 
academic labour on questions such as whether the pre-colonial Indian past showed 
‘sufficient’ signs to ‘deserve’ the category of feudalism.’ Deviating from such 
attempts to plot the pre-colonial past against categories derived from European 
history, Burton Stein’s work described the nature of the state in medieval south 
India as ‘segmentary’.? Stein's study helped to place questions of state power 
within the context of medieval social formation. However, being interested mainly m 
assessing the degree of economic integration and coercion displayed by the Chola 
state, its terminology remained conceptually resistant to raising questions about 
the relations between cultural production, literary languages and pre-colonial state 
power. 

Given the immense significance of the processes that distribute the cultural 
sphere into ‘high’ and ‘low’ realms, it is astonishing that hardly any work exists on 
the socio-political dimensions of the division of labour between and within lan- 
guages, even for the colonial period. We know that colonial rule was able to alter 
textual norms, networks of patronage and dissemination, and the ways in which 
‘natives’ described and assessed their world. However, we hardly know enough 
about the specific ways in which colonial literacy engineered shifts in indigenous 
textual hierarchies and vernacular forms and the redefinition of existing ideas of 
cultivation, learning and the ‘literary’. The introduction of English as part of the 
colonial literate regime saw it being invested with several ‘high’ functions. Indeed, 
it was the language of an alien government and a new political arrangement. But, 
furthermore, it also represented the cultural and intellectual repertoire against which 
native languages, including the erstwhile ‘cultivated’ languages like Sanskrit and 
Persian, were now to be measured. Elsewhere I have presented an argument about 


? For work that proposes an argument about the need to separate narratives of community 
from the self-representations of the nation state, see Prasenjit Duara, Rescuing History from the 
Nation: Questioning Narratives of Modern China, Chicago, 1995. 

* See R.S. Sharma, ‘How Feudal was Indian Feudalism?’, in Herman Kulke, The State in India, 
1000-1700, Delhi, 1995, pp 48-85; and Harbans Mukhis, ‘Was there a Feudalism in Indian 
History?’, Journal of Peasant Studies, Vol. 8(3), 1981, pp. 273—310 (republished in Kulke, 
The State in India). For a cntical account of the literature on South Asian medieval political 
structures, see also B.D, Chattopadhaya, ‘Politica] Process and Structure of Polity in Early 
Medieval India’, in idem, The Making of Early Medieval india, Delhi, 1994. 

* Burton Stein, ‘The Segmentary State. Interim Reflections’ in Kulke, The State in India, pp. 
134-161 
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_ how the project of a standardised education policy, especially the introduction of 
English along with print, led to the re-inscription of existing political structures in 
western India. ° However, an analysis of the ways in which the entry of English and 
print saw a radical shift in indigenous textual hierarchies and the nature of literate 
communities needs to be contextualised within an understanding of these relations 
in the pre-colonial period. 

It is against this terrain that the present essuy attempts to analyse relations of 
language and power in pre-colonial western India. Although the emergence of a 
distinct cultural domain and non-coercive modes of power are characteristics of 
modernity, generally the links between textual practices and political power remain 
a vital condition of the life of civilised societies. The coding of ‘high’ and ‘low’ 
functions to form what may be termed the linguistic economy of a society, are 
crucial to the making and distribution of moral and political norms. Languages are 
invested with the authority to carry out various ‘high’ social functions such as 
worship, literary cultivation or the pursuit of knowledge, official and political com- 
munication, and business or administrative record-keeping. All these represent 
important instances of how domains of culture and power intersect even before the 
coming of modernity. These processes are crucial in establishing the realm of the 
permissible and the legitimate in the interaction between rulers and the ruled, even 
as they serve to demarcate the ‘political’ from the realm ofa strictly ‘everyday’ life. 
Such an approach need not necessarily imply a universalistic correspondence be- 
tween the significance of the word within disparate cultural and political trajecto- 
ries across space and time. It may be argued that to regard textual production as a 
primary site of pre-modern social contestation is to over-emphasise a domain that 
simply may not have had such crucial relevance within pre-modern political struc- 
tures in South Asia. Let it suffice here to say that to accept the rationale for the 
significance of oral histories is surely not to refute the power of writing and its role 
in creating demarcations of marginality. It may be pointed out that the emergence of 
what have been termed vernacular polities from the end of the first millennium 
onwards,'' suggests that there, indeed, did exist strong interlinkages between the 


P See Veena Naregal, ‘English and the Politics of Language’ The Emergence of a Public Sphere 
in Western India 1830-1880’, Ph D. thesis, University of London, 1998. 

1! Describing the cultural imperial formation in the first millennium in South Asia as the 
Sansknt cosmopolis, Sheldon Pollock has argued that the clear decline of Sansknt as the 
language of religious discourse and communication of public-political meanings roughly from 
900 ce onwards marked a fundamental and histone shift in the definition of political boundaries 
through the subcontinent. These developments saw Sanskrit being displaced from its mono- 
polistic status as the trans-regional ‘high’ language of inscriptional, sacral and literary texts. 
From around the end of the first millennium, Pollock argues, local vernacular forms emerged as 
the chosen language of political and literary expression both within court culture and outside 
Poets and dynastic rulers all over South Ama—from the Cholas in the south, the Chalukyas of 
Veng, the Yadavas in Maharashtra, and the Rashtrakutas in what is mostly present-day Kamataka 
to the north Indian courts of Gwalior and Malwa—increasingly exhibited a discermmble tendency 
to forsake the use of Sansknt and, instead, employ the local vernaculars for inscriptions, 
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linguistic/literary past and political history of South Asia, seen both in the increas- 
ing tendency for the vernacular to be used as a medium of courtly communications 
like epigraphs, inscriptions and eulogistic verse, and non-courtly textual idioms 
such as bhakti. 

Evidently then, the making of the textual domain had much to do with the regu- 
lation of religious and social practices and the legitimation of political claims and 
ambitions. This essay begins by exploring the story of pre-colonia! Marathi textuality, 
as well as literary and literate practices for insights into linguistic hierarchies and 
the intersections between structures of patronage and political legitimation in west- 
ern India before British rule. The story of the literarisation of the vernaculars, which 
goes back to the early medieval period, shows two main dimensions. Scholars have 
persuasively argued that the start of the second millennium saw the break-up of the 
Sanskrit cosmopolis, resulting in the vernacularisation of the South Asian political 
world and the emergence, alongside, of vernacular textualities.'? Almost miracu- 
lously, in the period 900-1500 cz, vernacular cultural production supplanted and 
displaced Sanskrit’s position as the pre-eminent trans-regional language for public- 
political expressions—such as inscriptions and courtly literature—throughout 
South Asia. However, not all the emerging vernacular writing was of an official- 
political nature; the period also saw the growth ofa body of devotional verse in the 
regional languages. And yet, the adoption of localised idioms for literary and political 
textual functions in the regional courts and the work of the bhakti poets necessarily 
occurred under the normative influences of Sanskrit on the one hand and Persian 
and Arabic on the other. The period after the twelfth century saw the emergence of 
a body of Marathi devotional verse.” These tendencies towards vernacularisation 
were in evidence in Marathi writing earlier than was the case with its southern 
neighbours like Kannada, Telugu and Tamil." 


epigrephs and courtly/eulogistic verse. See Sheldon Pollock, ‘India in the Vernacular Millenmum. 
Literary Culture and Polity 1000-1500" in Shmuel Eisenstadt and Wolfsgang Schluchter, eds, 
special issue on ‘Collective Identities and Political Order’, Daedalus, Vol 127(3), 1998, and 
Sheldon Pollock, ‘The Sanskrit Cosmopolis, 300-1300: Transculturation, Vernacularisation 
and the Question of Ideology’, in Jan Houben, ed., Ideology and Status of Sanskru, Leaden, 1996. 

2 Pollock, ‘The Sanskrit Cosmopolis’; idem, ‘Literary History, Indian History, World History’, 
Social Scientist, Vol. 23(10—12), 1995 

D Although Dnyaneswar, Namdev, Tukaram and Eknath are names most familiarly associated 
with Marath: bhaktı, in a work of pre-standardised languages, they could not have been exclusively 
‘Marath: poets’. Thus, bemdes having compositions in regional varieties of Punjabi and Hindi to 
his credit, Namdev finds mention in the Gurugranthschib. Also, the mahanubhav cult apparently 
spread to the Punjab region 1q the seventeenth century See Shankar Tulpule, Classical Marathi 
Literature from the Beginning to aD 1818, Vol LX of Jan Gonda, ed., A History of Indian Literature, 
Wiesbaden, 1979, p. 372 

M On the devotional idioms of bhakti, see especially Guy Deleury, The Cult of Vithoba, Poona, 
1950; Jayant Lele, ed, Tradition and Modernity in Bhakti Movements, Leiden, 1981; RS. 
McGregor, Devotional Literature in South Asia Proceedings of a Conference held in Wolfson 
College, Cambridge, 1992, and Charlotte Vaudeville, Myths, Saints and Legends in Medieval 
India, Delhi, 1996, 
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A political culture based on Marathi, seen most clearly from the time of Shivaji 
onwards in the latter half of the seventeenth century, was the next stage. Generally 
speaking, the links between pre-modern religious and political power were manifest 
more directly than their arrangement within modem state-society relations. The 
element of social critique within the emerging corpus of bhakti compositions had 
contained a latent political dimension. Interestingly, the political developments 
under Shivaji coincided with definite shifts in the inspirational slant of religious 
verse. The rise of a vernacular polity in the seventeenth century clearly saw a 
recession of the overt critical impulses within the vernacular domain. This is best 
exemplified by reference to the figure of Ramdas, who as is well known, lived during 
Shivaji’s reign. Ever since, Ramdas’ alleged role as Shivaji’s guru has been a favourite 
theme in the ideology of political elites in Maharashtra, including the recent ruling 
party whose name claims kinship with the first Maratha king." 

Yet, for our purposes, Ramdas’ actual political significance can be understood 
somewhat differently from what such accounts suggest. Shivaji’s regime had to 
rely on several legitimation strategies that were innovative but orthodox. The fol- 
lowing sections will bring this out more fully, but his support to Ramdas and other 
holy men would surely count as examples of Shivaji’s attempts to consolidate his 
political legitimacy.'® Such patronage in itself was nothing new, but what was 
noticeably different was the fact that Ramdas’ inspiration appeared to be quite 
distinct from the impulses underlying the work of the bhakti poets. His prolific 
compositions reveal that by the late seventeenth century vernacular devotional 
expression was patently less anti-hierarchical and more inclined to uphold the 
benefits of institutional structures in the religious and political spheres. Viewed 
alongside what has aptly been termed the ‘royalisation of religious practices’, 
these concurrent shifts in vernacular textuality towards the legitimisation of kingly 
power throw up important questions about the cultural politics of the medieval 
Deccan." Moreover, from the time of Shivaji onwards, at least, varieties of Marathi 
were increasingly used for purposes of record-keeping, business and political 
communication. These developments also had an impact on the ‘literary’ uses of 


13 Of course, the valorisation of the Shivaji-Ramdas relation by intellectual and political elites 
has also been subject to change over time. In the early decades of the twentieth century, 
apparently umpelled by contemporary anxieties, scholars from a brahmanical background, like 
Rajawade, were prone to exaggerating Ramdas’ role as Shivaji's guide, even projecting the 
ramdasi mathas as a nascent centralised surveillance network that Shivaji’s regime was able to 
draw upon. In more recent years, Ramdas bas been an important icon of the Shiv Sena's political 
ideology. Not only has the image of Ramdas been an important feature of Sena-sponsored 
Ganeshotsav mandals, but the party mouthpiece, Samnaa has also been known to frequently 
carry excerpts from the DasbodA on its editorial pages. 

14 Although probably aware of Ramdas from earlier on, Shivaji apparently met him around 
1672 when he made grants to the Chaphal math It seems Ramdas spent the last years of his life 
at the royal fort of Sajjangad. See Setu Madhavrao Pagdi, Chatrapan Shivaji, Bombay, 1974, p. 50 
and 91. 

7 Indrani Chatterjee and Sumit Guha, ‘Slave Queen, Waif Prince: Slavery and Social Capital in 
the Eighteenth Century’, Indian Economic and Social History Review (hereafter [ESHR), Vol. 
36(2), 1999, p 166 
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the vernacular. Keeping this in mind, this essay intends to raise questions about 
the equations underlying the pre-colonial political formation, especially the degree 
of integration between the realms of ‘high’ and ‘low’ culture, elite and popular 
forms. Outlining a comparative framework that forsakes Orientalist and nationalist 
presuppositions to analyse trajectories of vernacularisation in Europe and South 
Asia, the concluding section examines how the assumptions and influence of colo- 
nial philology redefined existing linguistic hierarchies. 


Marathi Textuality until the Peshwai: 
Dissent and Political Legitimation 


The origins of Marathi textuality lie amidst the intellectual ferment and political 
turmoil that marked the last few decades of Yadav mule. The first textual evidences in 
Marathi date to the closing decade of the thirteenth century, around the time when 
the Yadav capital of Deogirt was conquered and renamed Daulatabad by the 
Tughlags. This evidence is both in the form of royal epigraphs and inscriptions, as 
well as the compositions of the makanubhay and varkari sects that emerged dur- 
ing this time, founded by Chakradhar and Dnyaneswar respectively. The credit for 
the invention of the cursive modi script (which continued to be used in handwritten 
Marathi documents like private letters long after printed texts became common 
currency), is attributed, quite apocryphally perhaps, to a prominent minister at the 
Yadav court, Hemadri.'* But alongside, it is claimed that he also composed learned, 
exegetical treatises, including the Chaturvarga Chintamani, a text that attempted 
to establish an orthodox code of vows, charities and pilgrimages, in keeping with 
the prescriptions of the Dharmasastras. Whatever the extent of Hemadri’s erudi- 
tion, his simultaneous connection with the deity worshipped by the varkari sect, 
Vithoba, evident through the inscription on the foundation stone of the temple at 
Pandharpur, is certainly significant.'? The concurrent association of Hemadri’s name 
with an orthodox text and as a patron of the deity of the emerging radical varkari 


t See G.S. Sardesai, A New History of the Marathas 1606-1707, Bombay, 1946, p. 23; and V.K 
Bhave, Maharashtra Sarasvat, Pune, 1954, pp. 48-49 Like many brahmanical accounts, 
Bhave’s, too, 1s prone to exaggerate the contnbution of powerful upper-caste personages to the 
histoncal record and, therefore, deserves to be used with due caution 

? Bhave, Maharashtra Sarasvat, p. 48. For a detailed history of the cult of Vitthala and the 
Pandharpur temple, sce Deleury, The Cult of Vithoba. Evidence suggests that a local god called 
Vittaga was worshipped as far back as the carly seventh century ap An inscnption dated ap 1189 
commemorates a grant from the Yadav kings to some devotees of Vitthala to build a temple at 
Pandharpur. Hemadn, the Yaday minister, had the temple rebuilt on a grander scale in ap 1273. 
Apparently, Pandharpur gained in importance as a place of worship after an ardent devotee 
named Pundanika came and took samadhi there around ap 1240. Pundarika’s teachings rebelled 
against ntualistic worship. Although he is not known to have left behind any written texts, tbe 
verses of the varkarı saints, especially Dnyaneswar and Namdev, attest to Pundarika’s great 
influence. Thus, although worship of Vitthala/Vithobe certainly predates the Pandharpur temple 
and the emergence of the varkarr sect, the rise of Pandharpur as a religious centre corresponds 
to its association with the unorthodox religious practices that were gaining ground by the last 
decades of the thirteenth century 
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tradition speaks of complex tensions of political legitimation. Clearly, doctrinal ideas 
such as those espoused in the Chaturvarga Chintamani were the main targets of 
the unorthodox teachings of the founder of the varkari practices, Dnyaneswar. 
These apparent early links between the ruling classes, new devotional orders and 
the emerging vernacular literacy point to significant intersections between the 
domains of textuality and the making of political authority. This trend of royal 
lineages extending patronage to popular deities continued right through the pre- 
colonial period, indicating that the relations between the ruling elite and emerging 
dissenting devotional practices were more complex than one defined simply by 
antagonism. 

Even if conceding that a generally understood, standard form of the vernacular 
was an impossibility before print, yet, by Chakradhar’s time, it seems to have been 
possible to identify a ‘core’ Marathi speaking area.” However, many questions 
regarding the mahanubhav sect and its practices, especially its hostility towards 
other dissenting sects and its links with political authority, remain unresolved. 
Despite its own strong iconoclastic views, it is not entirely clear why the mahanubhav 
sect remained hostile to the varkari sampradaya, or why, despite Chakradhar’s 
own anti-Sanskrit stance and the considerable following for the mahanubhay creed, 
including a widespread network of mathas, subsequent mahanubhay religious 
poetry and philosophical treatises were encoded into secret scripts,.which have 
been deciphered to reveal a highly Sanskritised idiom.”' A full analysis of these 
underlying tensions will have to await further research. Nevertheless, it seems 
reasonable to propose that, despite their use in the public-political domain, pre- 
colonial vernacular forms existed precariously in the shadow of Sanskrit, forever 
haunted by the possibility of being marginalised by the ‘high’ textual traditions. 
Similarly, one can surmise from the Hemadri legends that the rise of vernacular 
textuality was mediated by the ‘high’ textual traditions of Sanskrit. Mediated power- 
fully by the norms of Sanskrit textuality, the intelligibility of the new medieval 
vernacular literacy was likely to correspond to the limits of existing literate audi- 
ences.” This would seem to corroborate Pollock’s point that the work of vernacular- 


a Chakradhar’s writings contain a minute record of his journeys, which help in estimating the 
approximate boundaries of the Marathi speaking medieval world, as the limits of the area he 
covered apparently correspond quite closely with places where Marathi inscriptions have been 
found. See M.G. Panse, ‘Regional Individuality of Marathi’ in V.K. Bava, ed, ‘Aspects of Deccan 
History’ Report of Seminar Held in Hyderabad, 1975, pp 139—40, quoted in Stewart Gordon, 
Maratha, Marauders, and State Formation, Delhi, 1994, pp. 192-93 

11 See V.B. Kolte, Makanubhav Samshodhan, Vol. 1, Malkapur, 1960, especially, pp 79-81 

2 It is worth asking to what extent the bhakti poets might have been familiar with Sanskrit 
reading and recitation. The stories about Eknath indicate that he had an erudite and rigorous 
understanding of the Sanskrit tradition. Although his learned commentary on the Bhagavar in 
Marath: challenged brahmanical codes, apparently Eknath was more than able to hold his own 
while defending his ‘translahon' before the Varanasi brahmins. Claiming not to be a deviant, he 
fustified his writing in the vemacular as a popularisation of the high religious texts. The precanous 
ambivalence of such claims uw underlined when placed against the fact that Ekmath’s son, and 
later his grandson, Mukteshwar, rejected the importance of using non-elite idioms, Mukteshwar's 
own rendering of the Mahabharata stones are highly influenced by Sansknt 
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isation was not necessarily a subaltern process, but actually, represented attempts 
by political elites to re-articulate their authority in localised idioms.” 

These arguments are important in assessing the political impact of bhakti and its 
opposition to the authority of the ‘high’ scriptural traditions. Quite nightly, scholars 
have pointed out that the general shift towards vernacularsation and the textual 
tradition of bhakti owed much to the relativising impact of intellectual forces like 
the suff influence that entered the Deccan with the Turkish rulers. The idioms of 
these texts evidently show the influence of Persian and Arabic.* In Maharashtra, 
the main practitioners of bhakti verse lived between the thirteenth and the seven- 
teenth centuries, and came from an array of ordinary, non-elite backgrounds. Born 
into a shimpi (talor’s) family, Namdev (1270-1350) celebrated his devotion to Vitthala 
of Pandharpur through his compositions. Dnyaneswar apparently lived between 
1250 and 1350 and his contemporaries included Visoba Khecara, a staunch saivite 
bhakta; Gora, a potter, Narahan, a goldsmith; Chokhamela, an untouchable; Joga, 
a teli (oilman); and Kanhuputra, a dancing girl.” The most well known among the 
saint-preachers of the second phase of Marathi bhakti was Eknath (c. 1533-99), 
who apparently composed his Bhagavata in Paithan and Banaras between 1570 
and 1573, besides his Bhavartha Ramayana and the shorter bharudas.* Similarly, 
Tukaram (c. 1598-1649) came from a low-caste family from Dehu near Pune. Apart 
from the fact that the above dissenting sects attracted the attention of powerful 
nobles, either by way of donations for the building of temples or by inviting their 
violent wrath, little ıs known about the structures of patronage extended to the 
performance and dissemination of these texts from royal or mercantile quarters 
during this period. Legends even attribute the end of Yadav rule to Hemadri’s 


D Pollock, ‘Literary History, Indian History, World History’, p 131. This pattern was reiterated 
during the second phase of vernaculansation in the nineteenth century, when the emergence of 
a colonial-modem vemacular literacy was impelled primanly by the desire of ruling elites to 
recreate the ‘high’ discourses in local idioms, rather than the need of ‘organic’ intellectuals to 
reach a popular audience. 

* GS Sardesai notes a greater lexical influence of Persian and Arabic in the work of Eknath 
than in the idiom of Dynaneshwart, composed about two centunes earlier. See Sardesai, A New 
History of the Marathas, p 33 

The presence of linguistic influence may not be a sufficient indication of deep cultural 
influence Scholars have argued that despite the emergence of syncretic devotional idioms like 
the bhakt: compositions and a composite culture, especially among political elites during the 
Mughal penod, there remained deep differences between Hindu and Islamic value systems in pre- 
colonial South Asia While accepting these arguments, it may be generally acknowledged that 
the influence of the Islamic dynasties represented an important relativising force that precipitated 
the need for political/religious elites and ordinary people to re-articulate their worldviews in the 
face of new circumstances 

3 For more details see A N. Deshpande, Prachin Marathi Vangmayacha Inhaas, Vol 2, 
Poona, 1966, p. 115; and L R. Pangarkar, Marathi: Vangmayackha Inhaas, Vol 1, Nasik/Poona, 
1932, p 623 

* The bharuda was a shorter verse form with many realistic details. Hindus, Turks and 
mahars figured as major characters in Eknath’s bharudas, which give vital insights into 
contemporary social structures and interaction See Tupule. Classical Marathi Luerature, p. 357 
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opposition to Chakradhar. Be that as it may, it nevertheless appears that Hemadri 
had Chakradhar killed in the year 1272 because of the threat posed by the latter’s 
teachings.” Evidence also shows that the deliberate assertion of equality of the 
vernacular with Sanskrit often led to the persecution of the bhakti poets at the . 
hands of the custodians of religious orthodoxy.” Unlike the later ramdasi 
sampradaya, varkari bhakti gained a substantial following. Thus, in voicing the 
devotional aspirations of ordinary people, the bhakti tradition expostulated against 
social hierarchy, especially that practised under the sanction of institutionalised, 
dominant, upper-caste religious beliefs. In doing this, it undoubtedly defied 
Sanskrit’s monopoly in interpreting and ordering the world, and articulated ideas of 
the equality of all bhaktas in a limited way.” In addition, through their use and 
defence of the vernacular for devotional practice, these texts cléarly raised the 
possibility of a laicised religious faith.” 

However, we need to be careful in theorising the exact nature of the challenge of 
hierarchy and scriptural exclusivity in the bhakti corpus. In applying categories 
derived from the European Reformation to this body of South Asian vernacular 
devotional! texts, one must avoid a naive historicism of the kind that often char- 
acterises their representation within nationalist narratives, of which Ranade’s 
account of Marathi saint-poets is a good example. Writing under the dual pressures 
of a Eurocentric historicism and demands of constructing a nationalist ideology, 
Ranade conceptualises the significance of the bhakti corpus altogether in the 
image of the impact of the European Reformation. It is in this vein that he observes 
in The Rise of Maratha Power. 


The struggle between claims of the classical Sanskrit and the vernaculars of 
which we hear so much these days is thus an old conflict, the issues in which 
were decided in favour of the vernaculars or living languages long ago and 
whatever scholars and antiquarians may urge to the contrary, there can only be 


1 Sardesai, A New History of the Marathas, p 23. 

2 Among the most frequently mentioned episodes, of the opposition the sant kavis faced 
from brahmıns, is the story of Tukaram’s confrontanon with the kamed brahmin, Rameshwarbhat, 
of Vagholi. Legend has ıt that greatly irked by the sucra poet's great populanty, Rameshwarbhat 
bad orders issued for Tukaram to leave the village. Thus tormented, Tukaram 1s said to have 
flung the entire poth: containing his abhangs into the Indrayani river, from where they apparently 
resurfaced muraculously See Bhave, Maharashtra Sarasvai, p. 373 

2 See Kumkum Sangari, ‘Mirabai and the §pintual Economy of Bhakti’, Economic and 
Political Weekly, Vol. 25(27 and 28), 1990 

® While defending rendering of the BAaguvatpwrana into ‘lowly’ Prakrit in the following way. 


In the richness of the regional language, things in the world get different names, but the 
names of Rama and Krishna do not change with such blessings have I described the 
Bhagavatpurana in Praknt in all its true, pure and intended meaning. Learned people may 
enjoy the vanous works in Sanskrit/A cow may be dark or brown, and yet the mulk has no 
better taste 


Quoted in Madhav Deshpande, Soctoliaguistic Attitudes in India, Ann Arbor, 1979, p. 74. 
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one answer to the question—the answer which was given by the saints and 
prophets when they laid Sanskrit aside as useless for their work, and spent all 
their energies in the cultivation and growth of their mother tongue. It may safely 
be said that the growth of the modern vernaculars in India 1s solely the result of 
the labours of these saints and the provinces, which showed the most decided 
tendencies in the way of reform... .! 


Clearly, Ranade’s purpose was not to foreground the cultural politics underlying 
the bhakti tradition. Rather, it was an attempt to construct the antecedents of 
Marathi literature in such a way that the vexing challenges confronting the ver- 
nacular sphere during the colonial period, especially with regard to issues of 
democratisation, are seen as ‘well-settled’ questions of a distant past. Using re- 
sidual assumptions of colonialist perceptions of the essentially ‘apolitical’ reli- 
gious character of South Asian society, this paradigm views the emergence of 
vernacular textuality as impelled primarily by religious imperatives. However, this 
hypothesis simply ignores the other important evidence available in the form of 
epigraphs, inscriptions and vernacular texts authorised by the ruling powers. Bhakti 
texts represented one dimension of the shifts towards vernacularisation and were 
only a part of the larger story of the intersections between the Sanskrit—vernacular 
hierarchy and strategies of political legitimation. Avoiding such derivative logic, 
therefore, what we need are accounts that theorise the difference between these 
analogous processes of vernacularisation in South Asia and early modern Europe. 

It would be worth asking, then, if vernacularisation in South Asia led to a redis- 
tribution of the sites of textual production and networks of dissemination and a 
redefinition of prevailing aesthetic and intellectual norms grounded in the authority 
of Sansknt. What needs to be assessed is the extent to which the critical tendencies 
of the bhakti tradition led to the redistribution of cultural and political power. The 
fact that many of these saint-preachers, who sang of their faith in the languages of 
everyday life, came from bumble, artisanal backgrounds is not sufficient reason to 
infer that vernacularisation resulted in a drastic widening of.the literate base or a 
redefinition of the meanings of literacy and cultivation.” Despite their wide follow- 
ing and enduring influence on the popular imagination, these medieval devotional 
texts did not enunciate explicit or consolidated tendencies challenging the existing 
structures of political authonty. As the political redefinitions under Shivaji showed, 
these critical impulses had lost much of their force by the seventeenth century. 
Seemingly, the processes of vernacularisation in medieval South Asia did not result 
in a radical alteration of the structure of state—society relations or the place of 
religious knowledge within it. In the final analysis what needs to be ascertained is 
whether the vernacular textual traditions evince any attempt to elaborate upon their 
tacit opposition to the esoteric status of Sanskrit as the language of worship and 
cultivation. Even if the emergence of vernacular textuality corresponded with shifts 


1 M.G Ranade, The Rise of Maratha Power, Bombay, 1900, p 161. 
Y See footnote 23 
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in the boundaries of literate and political communities, these changes did not re- 
define the structures of pre-modern cultural production and their relation with 
political power, for the rise of these new literate communities or regional polities did 
not displace the authority of Sanskrit as the pre-eminent ‘high’ language. In fact, as 
later sections will elaborate, despite tts relative disuse, right unto the Peshwa period, 
political elites found it profitable to invoke and uphold the normative influence of 
Sanskrit. Nevertheless, the popularity of these devotional compositions and their 
dissemination through performance and recitation influenced the directions of elite 
patronage and opened possibilities for forging ideological and cultural links between 
elite and non-elite discourses. 

As Maratha power consolidated itself in the Deccan, clearly, it needed ways of 
accommodating itself to local cultural practices and belief systems. Stewart Gordon 
has argued that the emerging Maratha political-mulitary elite created a space for 
itself by foregrounding signs of its links with the dress and lifestyle of rural commu- 
nities, rather than by symbolically identifying with the courts of the Deccani Sul- 
tanates.® But in addition to embedding itself in local practices and emphasising 
regional cultural bonds, the new monarchy also needed to signal its superiority 
through a display of its ‘cultivation’, authority and claims to nghteousness. Shivaji’s 
patronage to ‘Maharashtrian’ brahmins living in Banaras, best exemplified by his 
invitation to Gagabhatta, who was summoned expressly to devise an innovative 
coronation ceremony, can be understood in this context.’ His attempt to consoli- 
date his political claims through associations with holy places and sacral languages 
is also seen in his patronage for the compilation of an influential critical edition of 
the Mahabharata in Sanskrit by another brahmin, Nilakantha Chaturdhara, living 
in Banaras in the last quarter of the seventeenth century.” Similarly, he commissioned 
the Ra/vyavaharkosh, a dictionary of administrative terms in a deliberately Sanskrit- 
ised Marathi idiom, besides following a policy of extending state patronage to holy 
men, places of worship, popular shrines, and local festivals and celebrations.* 
Alongside, the attempts to maintain centralised control over his territory through a 
policy of cash rewards and gifts, rather than through the granting of hereditary 
fiefs, undoubtedly helped Shivaji to present himself as a nghteous and orthodox 
monarch with a deep regard for the ancient texts.” 

Significantly, these elite religious strategies of legitimation under the first Maratha 
ruler coincided with important shifts in the vernacular textual domain. Besides 
Ramdas, Shivaji’s reign also coincided with the life of Tukaram, the last famous 


3 Gordon, Marathas, Marauders and State Formation, p 193 

* For an account of Shivayi's coronation and his attempts to claim a ‘truce’ Kshatriya lineage 
through the special mtuals devised by Gagabhat for the occasion see Sardesai, A New History of the 
Marathas, p 209. 

X Sheldon Pollock, draft enutled, ‘The Death of Sansknt in Four Movements’, (in ms }, cited 
by permission of the author. This is part of ongoing work at the Department of South Asian 
Languages, University of Chicago 

* See Deshpande, Sociolinguistic Attuudes tn India, p 79 

YHK Fukuzawa, The Medieval Deccan Peasants, Social Systems and States, Delhi, 1991 
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practitioner of an important variety of medieval metaphysical verse, varkarl bhakti. 
Despite the continuing appeal of the bhakti tradition, the fact that there were few 
major successors to Tukaram would suggest that by this time conditions were not 
fertile for its reinvention as the idiom of social and religious dissent. If the radical 
idiom of bhakti had emerged through the relativising stimulus of the sufi and other 
Islamic orders, it was not surprising that the tradition lost some of its potency as the 
‘neo-Hindu’ Maratha kingdom consolidated itself as a regional power. Thus, the 
decline of bhakti by the latter half of the seventeenth century needs to be seen 
alongside significant shifts discernible in the linkages between patterns of patron- 
age and the dominant emphases within the vernacular domain. Shivaji’s policy of 
giving grants to holy and religious establishments was in itself not new.” Yet, the 
streas on the close links between spiritual discipline, religious authority and politi- 
cal power in the best known vernacular-devotional text of the period—Ramdas’ 
Dasbodh—tells of a religious and political pragmatism that is quite at variance with 
the inspiration of the bhakti poets. In making this point, the aim is not to reiterate 
the claims that brahmanical sources often make for a unique status for Ramdas or 
the ramdasi mathas during Shivaji’s rule.” Rather, it is to emphasise visible muta- 
tions in vernacular devotional composition and shifts in the relations between the 
domains of religious expression and political power. That the rise of a Maratha 
polity coincided with Marathi bhakti losing its subversive edge would suggest 
that new equations between strategies of political legitimation, modes of worship 
and vernacular forms were being established. 

Tracing the development of pre-colonial Marathi textual forms then, one notes 
that, unlike for the adjacent languages like Kannada and Telugu, the emergence of 
a courtly tradition of Marathi poetry was most strongly visible only after the rise of 
Peshwa power, about five centuries after Marathi was first used for devotional 
composition. These developments will be analysed in the next section to show that 
the inability of the pre-colonial vernacular sphere to shake off the normative influ- 
ence of Sanskrit led to an impasse where the latter’s authority was perpetuated, 
despite its stagnation.“ Moreover, given the rich archival sources available for the 


™ See footnote 16. 

» Apparently, Ramdas travelled extensively to preach bis faith and very soon the sect 
established an extensive network of mathas in many parts of the Maratha country, including the 
Tanjore region. See Sardesai, A New History of the Marathas, p 269. The ramdasi mathas 
trained disciples in the guru's preachings and the copying of the central texts of the sampradaya 
was also undertaken; versions of the Dasbodh in Tamil and Thanjavur: Marathi were also 
produced See Setu Madhavrao Pagd:, Shr: Samrath ani Samarth Sampradaya, Bombay, 1985, 
p 257 

* The varkan sampradaya generated its own textual tradition comprising of the Drryanerwari, 
Eknath: Bhagvat and the Tukaram Gatha. However, the ‘high’ brahmanical traditions showed 
little inclination, at least at the textual level, to take serious note of these developments. 
Similarly, it may be argued that attempts to include bhaks: as one of the rasas, as seen, for 
example, in the work of Madhusudan Saraswati, a contemporary of Tulsidas, attest to the impact 
of bhakti on the ‘high’ aesthetic tradition However, such efforts to appropriate the bhakti 
tradition as an aesthetic experience, without any substantive engagement with its subversive 
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eighteenth-century Deccan, there is a far amount of direct evidence to trace the 
circulation and exchange of manuscripts among Peshwa sardars that gives an idea 
of their manuscript collections, their intercourse with religious’and puranic texts 
through a combination of reading and listening, as well as their familiarity with 
existing discourses on statecraft and other subjects of a less directly political na- 
ture. This data needs to be placed along with what can be known of the rise of new 
forms of performative genres like /avani, and the shifts m older, popular oral narrative 
forms like povadas and Mrtans on account of the emerging structures of elite 
patronage and networks of dissemination for both these expressive forms. As the 
following section will elaborate, the available materials indicate an expansion in the 
repertoire of, and the patronage for, vernacular performative textual forms. How- 
ever, paradoxically, the evidence for the circulation and reproduction of texts in 
written form, suggests that Sanskrit texts account for a large majority of the texts 
commissioned for copying. 


Literate and Literary Practices in the Peshwa Period 


After Shivaji, under the Peshwas in the eighteenth century, Maratha power made 
substantial inroads into areas that had been under Mughal dominion. As is well 
known, the reign of Shivaji’s grandson, Shabu was a period of transition when 
effective control over the Maratha kingdom shifted into the hands of his chief 
minister, the Peshwa Balaji Vishwanath Bhat, and eventually to the latter’s descen- 
dants. Balaji’s son, Bajirao I, shifted the capital to Pune and ruled as Peshwa during 
the years 1720—40. These political shifts were accompanied by wider changes in the 
economic activity in the region. As Stewart Gordon has argued, the displacement of 
Mughal influence over parts of central and western India saw a shift in the revenue 
and credit flows which moved away from northern financial centres like Agra to- 
wards Pune, and even Bombay.*! The increased scale of military activity during the 
Peshwa period required an expanded resource base beyond what land revenue and 
predatory raids could mobilise. As Sumit Guha’s work has shown, the evidence for 
the period 1740—1820 suggests that realising the political benefits from an increase 
in trading activity, the Maratha sardars and the Peshwas began to offer favourable 
incentives to merchants and craftsmen to set up peths in the areas under their 
dominion. These increases in commodity circulation and credit flows opened new 
reciprocal ties between villages and urban centres.” The military and economic 


cntque, would merely reinforce the broader argument offered here See G P. Deshpande, ‘Dialectes 
of Defeat Soine Reflections on Literature, Theatre and Music in Colonial India’, Economic and 
Political Weekly, Vol. 22(50), 1987, p. 2170. 

M Stewart Gordon, ‘The Slow Conquest Administrative Integration of Malwa into the Marath 
Empire’, ın idem, Marathas, Marauders and State Formation, p. 61 

@ Surut Guha, ‘Potentates, Traders and Peasants Western India c. 1700-1870’, Occasional 
Papers on History and Society, Second Series Number LVI, Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library, New Delhi 
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expansjon saw ‘Maharashtrian’ brahmin families gain a prominent presence in all 
segments of the state structure, including the military and local administration as 
well as the commercial and banking professions. Simultaneously, Fukuzawa’s work 
has shown the limited but decisive influence that the pre-colonial Maratha state 
was able to exert in the regulation of social rank, especially in the case of claims to 
a higher caste status and the prescription of social practices according to caste 
status, as well as in the extraction of forced labour within bounds of propriety 
(‘shisthapramanen ’, as the official record puts it). Seen along with the evidence 
for the emergence of a limited but definite sphere of economic activity independent 
of the state, the brahmanical consolidation in the eighteenth century contained 
tendencies towards a more centralised organisation of the resource base and power 
structure, which necessarily had important implications for structures of religious 
and cultural patronage.” 

Further, the decline of the Mughal Empire and the rise of smaller regional king- 
doms, perpetually seeking to expand their territorial and revenue bases created new 
problems of political legitimation in the eighteenth century. One of the outcomes of 
the expansion of commercial networks and the rise of new rulers was the height- 
ened dependence of the political elite on blessed men and brahmins. Often the 
recipients of regular and substantial gifts in cash and kind, such figures, in tum, 
established themselves as powerful nodes of influence, and commanded the follow- 
ing of many members of the royal family and important sardars which, in at least a 
few cases, brought them opportunities to accumulate considerable wealth. Indeed, 
this was a long way from the image of religious and spiritual leadership that the 
makers of bhakti verse had aspired for. The Peshwa period bears out this develop- 
ment quite well, both through the case of wealthy religious figures with a personal 
stake in the fortunes of the ruling elite and the practice of the regular spending of 
substantial amounts on charities to brahmins as part of the shraavan dakshina and 
on several other occasions.“ Comparable trends have been noted for other parts of 
the subcontinent: works on Rajasthan, Banaras and north India in general in the 
cighteenth century have documented the emergence of powerful monastic orders 
that combined impresstve religious, commercial and military prowess.“ In Maharashtra, 


Ə HK Fukurawa, especially, ‘The State and Caste System’, in idem, The Medieval Deccan, 
pp. 91-113. 

“ See Guha, ‘Potentates, Traders and Peasants’; and Stewart Gordon, ‘Burhanpore: Entrepot 
and Hinterland 1650-1750’ in idem, Marathas, Marauders and State Formation, pp. 162-81. 

8 For estimates of the expenditure on the annual shravan dakshina for the years 1736-1801, 
sce P A. Gavli, Peshvekalina Gulamgiri va Asprishyata, 3rd edition, Kolhapur, 1990, pp. 64-65. 
During this period, the highest amount given away was an impressive 18,00,000 rupees in 1758. 
These chanties were in addition to smaller amounts given away regularly at festivals and other 
auspicious occasions, as a way of increasing one’s spiritual worth. l 

“ See D H.A. Kolff, ‘Sanyasi Trader-Soldiers’, IESHR, Vol 8(2), 1971, pp 213-29; C.A. 
Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars. North Indian Society in the Age of British Expansion, 
1770-1830, Cambridge, 1983; more recently, William Pinch, Peasants and Monks in British 
India, repmnt, Delhi, 1996 
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the career of Brahmendra Swami corresponded most closely with these trends.” He 
was consulted by many important personages including King Shahu,“ the 
Peshwas,” important women linked to the ruling elite, sardars and others wishing 
to make their mark at the court. Moreover, the Swami had a reputation of being a 
demanding and hard-to-please guru, whose letters are replete with frequent re- 
quests for all manner of gifts, ranging from fine fabrics, cash and items of luxurious 
consumption to mount-horses, milch cows’! and even guns that he collected to 
give away as blessings to sardars.* An extremely wealthy man, who was in a 
position to advance significant loans even to the Peshwa himself, the Swami appar- 
ently followed a lifestyle that is indeed remindful of the mode of operation of god- 
men who have enjoyed a celebrity status in Indian political circles in more recent 
times!” 

This extension of economic activity and the shifts in the nature of the ties be- 
tween the political elite and the religious establishment in the midst of political 
expansion coincided with important changes within the cultural sphere as well. 
Despite the support to holy men and Sanskrit scholars, Shivaji’s reign was 
characterised by significant patronage for vernacular ‘literary’ composition. There 
exist some verse compositions with an explicitly public-political function: prasastis, 
for instance, which sing Shivaji’s praises as a dutiful, righteous ‘Hindu’ king, as 
well as some historical ballads or bakhars of this period.“ However, it seems that 


 Brahmendra apparently hailed from Konkan and came to live near Dhavadshi in the 
vicinity of Satara around 1727-28, not long after Balaji Vishwanath established himself as the 
Peshwa For a biographical account that sometimes borders on the disingenuous, see the 
introduction to an otherwise impressive selection of the Swamu's correspondence, D.B. Parasnis, 
comp. and ed, Shri Mahapurusha Brahmendraswami yanche Patravyvakraa, Bombay, 1900 
Additional prumary sources about the Swami’s activities are contained in VK Rajawade, comp 
and ed., Marathyanchya Itthasanch: Sadhanen, Vol 3, Kolhapur, 1961 

“ See ‘Introduction’, in Parasnis, SAri Mahkapurusha, p 93; also for Shahu’s personal assurance 
to Brahmendra Swami that the latter would henceforth not be harassed for dues by state officials 
in Dhavadshi, see G.S Sardesai, comp. and ed, Selections from the Peshwa Daftar, Bombay, 
1931-34, Vol 18, pp 12-13 

” Sce letters from the Peshwa Bajirao Ballal to the Swami in Parasnis, Shn Mahapurusha, pp 
20-57, Balaji Bajirao, the next Peshwa, was far less amenable to Brahmendra’s demands: see 
ibid , pp. 170-73. 

» For letters from Shahu’s queens, including one requesting total confidentiality and another 
from the important Viruba, see ibid., pp 8-10 

5! See ‘Introduction’, in Parasnis, Shri Mahapwrusha, p 101; Brahmendra Swamu's letter to 
Chimajiappa in Sardesaj, Selections, Vol 18, pp. 13-14, for another letter, see Parasnis, Shri 
Mahapurusha, p 15 

2 See ‘Introduction’, ray ee ee p 98, ai E EESE oaceud 
eciiet made by Yastiwant Pawar for a canon ibid., p 198 

 Brahineadrx demanded back ssum of 3:500 rupecs:that the Panwa bad borrowed Gor Bim 
sec Sardesai, Selections, Vol 18, p 13 Similarity, the Swami’s name occurs twice, against sums of 
5,000 and 1,00,000 rupees, respectively, in the klst of persons from whom the Peshwa government 
had borrowed in the year 1741-42 see GC. Vad, comp. and ed., Selections from the Satara 
Raja's and Peshwa Diaries, Part 2, Vol 2, Bombay, 1906, pp 171-772. 

H Sardesai, A New History of the Marathas, p 29. 
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royal patronage was extended mainly to the composition of treatises on ‘non- 
aesthetic’ subjects like statecraft, administration and ethics. Gagabhata’s Kayastha 
Vyavhardeepika or his Rajvyavaharkosh mentioned above, or the Aynapatra, com- 
missioned a little later during the time of Sambhaji H, would be outstanding ex- 
amples. 

However, with the nse of Peshwa power, some clear shifts are visible. With the 
collection of revenue from far-flung areas being so crucial to the political structure 
of the Maratha state, it was difficult to sustain Shivaji’s attempts at introducing a 
heavily Sanskritised idiom as the language of administration and official communi- 
cation. Muzaffar Alam has shown that Mughal rule had seen the assiduous cultiva- 
tion of Persian as a supra-regional language used for maintaining records even at 
the village level throughout the empire, even in places far away from the imperial 
capital of Delhi.” With brahmins and other literate castes readily taking to the study 
of Persian texts to make the most of these employment opportunities, first in the 
Delhi Sultanate and then in the Mughal bureaucracy, a knowledge of Persian had 
become an important skill in the repertoire of both the cultivated classes and the 
political elite throughout central India and many parts of the Deccan. This affected 
the linguistic economy of the eighteenth-century Deccan in complex ways. The mflu- 
ence of Persian and Arabic on the language used for important, non-esoteric activi- 
ties like trade, land revenue and official communications increased. A Persianised 
Hindustani was the medium of formal exchange among the political elite, as seen in 
the conversation between Madhavrao and the vakil representing the English dur- 
ing Malet’s first visit to the Peshwa court in March 1786.% However, alongside, the 
expansion of Maratha power created a demand for the refinement of the regional 
vernacular, the mother tongue of the ruling elite. These pressures also resulted in a 
differentiation into ‘specialised’ enclaves of vernacular usage: for example, it seems 
that a less Persianised vernacular idiom that was closer to puneri Marathi was in 
use for purposes of internal communication amongst members of the Peshwa house- 
hold, and among the women *’ By the end of the eighteenth century, this variety of 


5 Muzaffar Alam, ‘The Pursuit of Persian Language in Mughal Politics’, Modern Asian 
Studies, Vol. 32, 1998, pp. 317-50. 

* See account of the Malet-Madhavrao darbar quoted from D B. Parasnis, /nhaas Sangraha 
in YK Bhave, Peshwekalin Maharashtra, Delhi, 1976, pp 274-75 Also, Thomas Broughton, 
who spent considerable time as a Major in the Company Army in Bengal and 1s also known as the 
author ofa set of letters he wrote from a Mahratta camp, wrote that Hindustanee was used in 
army life throughout the subcontinent He observed ‘.. with this language few of our Hindoo 
sipahees are conversant when they quit their natrve villages .. . but through out their lives, they 
generally acquire more of it ° See Thomas Broughton’s ‘Preface’ to Selections from the Popular 
Poetry of the Hindoos, London, 1814. 

The Bombay Regulations of 1827 passed under Elphinstone’s governorship, changed the 
language to be used in the courts from Persian to Marathi and Gujarati, until court business, 
especially at the higher leveis, was eventually made over to English. 

F There is some evidence of letters from elders or guardians within the Peshwa household 
containing advice on matters pertaining to education and training of younger members, and 
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Marathi had gained considerable currency as a language of semi-official communi- 
cation, as letters in the puneri idiom were being exchanged through a vast area 
extending from Banaras to Tanjore, including those addressed to Tipu Sultan and 
the Rajputs.” These adjustments in the relations between the high languages of 
Sanskrit and Persian, and the textualised varieties of Marathi also marked cultural 
forms and genres that found favour with the Maratha elite. Thus, there were strong 
influences of north Indian cultural forms, especially in the styles of music, dance” 
and painting,” on those forms that were fashionable in the courts of the eighteenth- 
century Maratha aristocracy. Alongside, there were sustained attempts to develop . 
a classicised vernacular idiom, most visible in the work of the pandit kavis patronised 
by elite families. The peshwui elite showed a discernible interest in the collection 
and reproduction of Sanskrit manuscripts, which, no doubt, encouraged the emer- 
gence of new genres and influenced the tendencies towards the hierarchisation of 
vernacular forms. 

There is some evidence to allow for a reconstruction of the reading habits as well 
as the modes of circulation for manuscripts and pothis among the political elite of 
the Peshwa period. These are mostly in the nature of letters exchanged between 
members of the ruling elite seeking a loan of certain pothis, or acknowledgements 
for the receipt of some previously made request. It seems that the copying and 
collection of manuscript books began to be encouraged during the time of Shivaji’s 
grandson Shabumahara) (1682-1749). Some of the Peshwas and their sardars appar- 
ently took an interest in building up individual collections through commissioning 
copies of manuscripts. There are details of a scribal workshop (pustakancha 
kaarkhana) that was maintained at one of the Peshwa palaces at Anandvalli, at a 
monthly cost of 31 rupees.® Other elite families also frequently patronised the 
copying of manuscripts, either employing scribes or lekhaks, or buying books from 
copyists who worked independently. The prominent bankers, the Tulshibaagwale 
family of Pune, was one such family; family records for the period 1760-1833 contain 


letters written on behalf of the women in the Peshwa family. While using the appropriate formal 
conventions, their language reveals the use of a less Persianised idiom closer to spoken Marathi. 
See V.K Bhave, Chapters on ‘Shikshanpadhati’ and ‘Granthsangraha va Granthvaachan’ in 
idem, Peshwekalin Maharashtra, pp. 45-86. 

* Deshpande, Soctolingwistic Attitudes, p 81. 

*® See the letter informing that in compliance with a previous order, two excellent troupes 
from Delhi had been procured at considerable expense Sardesai, Selections, Vol. 18, p 37 
Besides, dance and music being an essential part of celebrations and regular entertainment at the 
Maratha courts, several records allude to a demand for well-trained dancing giris. 

© A letter dated 22 February 1783 from Nana Phadnis shows the taste for portrait painting in 
the Mughal style among the Peshwa elite. Nana himself seems to have been well aware of 
prominent portrait artists in Delhi, who had apparently moved away to Lucknow since the 
decline of Mughal power. See G.S Sardesai, ed , Authihasitk Patrabodh Marathshahitil Nivadak 
Patra 1596-1819, Pune, 1939, pp. 111-12. 

t See Bapu Purshottam Joshi, ed, Selections from the Satara Raja's and Peskwa Dianes, Part 
7, Vol Il, Pune, 1911, p 327. 
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many references to patronage of literate practices.” Frequently, the copies commis- 
sioned were those of texts like the Rigveda or the Gita, other philosophical or 
exegetical commentaries like Vijnaneshwargranth or Dnanyanyoga or popular epics 
like Mahabharat, either in its entirety, or in parts.” In 1813, copies of the classical 
Sanskrit plays Shakuntala and Mudrarakshas were ordered, occasionally ver- 
nacular texts like the Dynaneshwari or a prakrit text like the Prabodhsudhakar 
were also requested.“ Although many of the texts copied were in Sanskrit, fre- 
quently, the names of the employed scribes also identified them according to their 
linguistic background, suggesting that at least some importance was attached to 
regional linguistic identities. Ready pothis could be procured, but most often 
scribes were hired against fixed sums on an occasional basis, or sometimes on a 
more regular, monthly or even annual basis.” For instance, in 1760, Keshambhat 
Laturkar was paid 54 rupees for copying out an unnamed text that ran into 18,000 
verses; in 1765, Appanna bin Tammanna from Pandharpur was paid at an annual 
rate of 100 rupees towards his labour and the cost of paper; and in 1772 a scribe, 
Krishna Joshi, was paid a sum of 515 rupees and 15 annas.” But whatever the nature 
of the agreement, the rates were almost always fixed as charges per thousand 
verses, ranging from a little under 2 rupees to 4 rupees. An average price of 2 rupees 
and 8 annas appears to have been quite common. Sometimes, the number of 
copied pages were also mentioned, but more as a way of checking the size of the 
manuscript lent out to the scribe. Records suggest that at least partly, this activity 
would have followed a seasonal pattern, where the copying of some texts coincided 
with the timetable for recitation of religious narratives and prayers during certain 
‘holy’ months of the ‘hindu’ calendar. 

Interestingly, one of the families that gained prominence through their initiatives 
to establish a new peth on family property in Pune distnct—thée Jadhavs—also 
took an active interest in the procurement and collection of manuscripts.” When 
Bajirao I wished to acquire parts of the Ramayana, the person he asked was Piloji 
Jadhav, who apparently supplied the requested manuscripts.” Again, when Bajirao’s 
mother, Radhabai, wished to have some manuscripts read out to her, Piloji’s brother, 


©N.G. Chapekar, cd., Peshwaickya Sawleent, Pune, 1877, pp. 176-80. 

8 Ibid., pp 177-79. 

“ Ibid., p. 179 

© For instance, one Govindbhat Gujarat: was commussioned to copy the Yogavasıstha and the 
Dnanyogakhand in 1779 or 1782; one Shankar Gujarati copied 8,000 verses from the 
Mahabharat, see ibid., p. 179. 

“ A copy of the Panchprasar was apparently bought for 25 rupees, see ibid, p 179. 

© Ibid., pp. 177-78 

“a 3,000 verses of the Madhyasiddhanthkawmud: were commissioned at the rate of 1 rupee 14 
annas ptr thousand; 750 verses of prakrit text at a rate of 2 rupees; 10,500 verses of the 
Vijaaneshwar at 2 rupees and 8 annas; 140,000 verses of the Panchprasar were copied at 3 
rupees; 1,700 verses of the Rudrapaddhai at the rate of 4 rupees See /bid , pp 177-80 

® See Sumit Guha, ‘Potentates, Traders and Peasants’, p 4 

™ See Sardesai, Selections, Vol. 19, p. 37 
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Sambhaji Jadhav was the person to whom she addressed her request, who, once 
again, obliged quite promptly.”! Frequently, manuscripts could not be despatched 
in their entirety, both when lent for reading, or when sent out to a scribal workshop 
to be copied.” In his reply to Radhabai, Sambhaji Jadhav acknowledged receipi of 
sections of the book (adiparv pustak) that were being returned, adding that he 
would be sending out the following sections in the next fortnight, which then ought 
to be returned only after they had been listened to at leisure. He also assured her 
that should any further parts be required, her instructions would be heeded immedi- 
ately. Rather than indicating intentions to obtain manuscripts for building exten- 
sive private collections, these exchanges seem like attempts to share scarce 
resources. This 1s also bome out by instances when even requests from the Peshwa 
had to be turned down as the manuscript asked for was not traceable on account of 
it being on loan to another place.” Books could also be procured from some dis- 
tance, though most often copies were requested from scribes in one of the well- 
known centres for brahmanical learning like Wai or Pandharpur. Sometimes, richly 
crafted pothis were ordered from as far as Rajasthan.” Neither was it unusual to 
have requests for loans of pothis from sardars out on a military campaign, indicat- 
ing that, at least among elite circles, the practice of performative reading and listen- 
ing as an edifying and/or recreational activity was quite prevalent. Often brahmins, 
shastris, puraniks and even bhikshuks travelled with the camp, with evenings and 
the intervals between battles devoted to the conduct of regular court business or 
simply to a recitation and listening of purans and Airtans. Thus, it seems that parts 
of the Ganeshpurana were being exchanged between the two parts of the Maratha 
camp headed by Gopalrao Patwardhan of Miraj and Naro Shankar Raybahadur respec- 
tively.” We learn from the same set of communications that the dramas of the 
Tanjore school also had a following among the Peshwa elite—especially the plays 
of Jagannathkavi that depicted the love life of the gods Vishnu and Shankar.” 


1 See Sardesai, Selections, Vol 18, p. 45 

n A copy of the Padmapwrana had been commissioned at Nanasaheb’s behest but some 
confusion seems to have ansen about the parts of the text and the exact number of pages lent 
out, whereupon one of the important clerks, Anataji Narayan was asked to clanfy. see ibid., 
p. 47. 

n When Nanasaheb Peshwa wrote to one of his sardars, Naro Shankar statoned at Nasik, 
asking for a copy of the Brakmavairvatpurana, the latter replied saying that he had not been 
able to procure a whole copy and had only been able to come up with two sections, one of which 
had been borrowed by a brahmin in Trimbakeshwar see ibid, p 45 

M In 1747-48, copies of several Sanskrit texts, some encased in covenngs of different kinds 
of silk or printed cotton fabric, were procured from Udaipur on behalf of Peshwa Balajı Bajirao. 
see GC. Vad, Selections, p. 199 

™ With the two camps at some distance from cach other, Naro Shankar requested for the 
second half of the Ganeshpurana while returning, the first half, promising that it would be duly 
returned. see Bhave, Pestweklain Maharashtra, p 85; for a reference to a letter to Raghunathrao, 
while on a campaign, stating that certain pothis he had requested were being despatched, see 
Sardesa: Selections, Vol 18, p 46 

* Bhave, Peshkweklain Maharashtra, p. 81, quoted from Sardesai, Selections, Vol 45 
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Some of the Peshwas seemed to have personally been interested in reading and 
in collecting manuscript books. In 1754, Peshwa Raghunathrao, who maintained 
collections in both his residences at Anandvalli and Tnmbakeshwar, advanced 147 
rupees to Shankaru, an ink-maker, for the copying of 18 Sanskrit books” followed 
by another 50 rupees for an additional 11” in the same year. He is known to have 
asked for another 20 titles later.” The Peshwa might have had a significant collec- 
tion of books and manuscripts, but, the frequent requests for loans on his behalf 
would suggest that even when a private collection was built up as a sign of cultural 
privilege, it was not fuelled by any wish to make it an exhaustive representation of 
the current ‘store’ of knowledge. Although there appears to have been a caretaker 
entrusted with the Peshwa’s book collection, yet until 1750 at least, there are few 
signs that the library was valorised as a specialised storehouse of knowledge, as 
it formed a part of the general jaamdarkhana, or treasury.” Further, native eyewit- 
ness accounts of the sack of Jhansi by British troops during the Great Rebellion tell 
of how the royal library, which had, apparently housed an extensive, well-maintained 
collection of manuscripts produced in the surrounding regions, was ransacked and 
destroyed."' This would suggest that the acquisition and collection of manuscripts 
was a fairly common activity patronised by powerful families in the Maratha Empire, 
although it is unlikely that these collections were on grand scale, especially as the 
copying process seemed to have remained a fairly slow and tedious one.” Given the 
general scarcity of books, these late medieval collections may have been prized 
cultural possessions, yet it seems quite plausible to argue that they would have 
hardly compared well with the libranes of manuscnpts and books built up by aristo- 
cratic and merchant-princely families in post-Renaissance Europe.® 


7 Among the books listed with their prices and size are Apararakgranth (45 rupees: 20,000 
verses), Madanparyaat (21 rupees: 10,000 verses), Viynaneshwar (22 rupees: 12,000 verses), 
Gutashankarbhasya and Adhyatmaramayana (9 rupees 4,500 verses each), Sahastrachandividhan 
and Gayamahkaimya (1 rupee. 1,000 verses cach), Shudrakamalakar (4 rupees 4,000 verses), 
CGeelgovindsaik (3 rupees 2,000 verses) See Sardesai, Selections, Vol. 22, p 94 

™ Titles include texts like Frataark, Margasheershmahatmya, Shraddhamayukh, 
Brahmotiarkhand, Ayodhyakand, etc See ibid, pp 96-97 

P” The list includes Matsyapurana, Kavyaprakashtıka, Manasollas, Eeshavasyabhasya, 
Hatpradeepika, Chandogyaupanishad, Ratnavall, etc. See ibid., p 97. 

* In 1750, Nanasaheb Peshwa requested a complete copy of Vaman’s commentary on the 
Gita, which was apparently available in the jamdarkhana from the caretaker. See Sardesa, 
Selections, Vol 18, p 46. 

t! The account ıs from Vishnubhat Bhat Godse'’s ‘Jhansı Varnan’, in idem, Majhe Pravas athva 
san 1857 chya Bandach: Hakika, probably written in 1884—85, first published ın 1907, reprinted, 
Bombay, 1992. Vishnubhat Godse hailed from a poor puranik family from Konkan, set out 
northwards to seek a living through gathenng alms and found himself in Jhans: at the ume of the 
siege. See Majhe Pravaas, Bombay, 1992, p 95. 

R For a letter from a pen-maker who, while despatching 10 pens that were ordered, also 
complained of the quality of the reeds sent to him, see Sardesai, Selections, Vol. 32, p 53 
Another letter tells of the despatch of a small pot of ink, which the recipient is asked to use with 
the utmost care, for ıt could be replenished only after a week see ibid , p 58 

© See Lefebevre and Martin, The Coming of the Book. 
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To conclude this discussion on patronage and the dissemination of manuscripts, 
a few remarks on the modes of reading and the distribution of literate skills in these 
elite circles would be in order. At least some individuals among ruling families like 
Peshwa Raghunathrao were adept at reading even Sanskrit texts on their own” and 
many others were well versed with vernacular texts. Some women in Peshwa house- 
holds seem to have been fairly well-read and familiar with Sanskrit texts at least 
through repeated listening if not through their own reading skills. Likewise, some 
possessed their own modest collection of books,® and their generally subordinate 
status notwithstanding, others like Anandibai appeared to have been fairly dis- 
ceming reader-listeners, keenly interested in consulting standard, ‘correct’ ver- 
sions of texts.” Yet it is important to recognise the significantly different meanings - 
that reading would have had in a pre-print, scribal culture from our own under- 
standing of it as a silent individualised activity. Pre-colonial ‘readers’ would mostly 
have acquired their familiarity with these texts through listening to them being read 
out, or depending on the type of text, through the guidance of a pandit or puranik 
elaborating on its rhetorical, semantic or moral significance.” Writing and composi- 
tion, whether of letters, records or other kinds of business communication were 
prized skills requiring a knowledge of set, formalised conventions, which were not 
generally distributed but remained limited to small circles outside the groups of 
specially trained scribes. Committing the text to memory was an integral part of the 
reading exercise; thus, reading aloud was the norm even when people might have 
read alone. In most cases, the rare instance of an individual attempting to read alone 
by oneself was likely to be occasioned by the unavailability of a puranik or other 
literate attendant.™ The acquisition and possession of literate skills prior to the 
coming of print was predominantly a context-based matter and, as such, tended to 
be subject to many subtle gradations that would be incommensurable with our own 
assumptions of standardised literate practices. 

There ıs much to suggest that the Maratha political elite was interested in the 
cultivation of literacy; the availability of detailed and meticulously maintained records 


H" Raghunathrao ıs said to have had an extensive collection of Sansknt texts and was known to 
have spent a great deal of time with his books. See Bhave, Peshwekalin Maharashtra, p 81. 

S For a list of books in the possession of Sagunabai, wife of Peshwa Janaradhan Bayirso, 
prepared after ber death in 1783, see Sardesai, Selections, Vol 32, p 24 

* A letter sought Nana Phadnis’s permission about Anandibai’s request for a loan of the 
corrected version of the Mahabharat that had been compiled. See Sardesai, Selections, Vol. 4. 
p. 19 

€ For examples, see Bhave's chapters on ‘Shrkshanpadhat!’ and ‘Granthsangraha va 
Granthvaachan’ in Peshweklain Maharashtra, pp 45—86. The purantks in the employ of the 
royal] household often hailed from distant places For example, the services of a certain well- 
known puranik, Rajshn Bapubhat Jambhekar of Sawantwadi were secured for the Gangapur 
residence of Madhavrao Peshwa’s mother, Gopikabai. See the letters in Sardesai, Selections, Vol. 
32 quoted in Bhave, Peshweklain Maharashtra, p 84 

H See Raghunathrao’s advice in a letter dated 22 February 1756, asking the recipient to persist 
with his reading of the puranas regularly even if a puranık was not at hand to help. The letter 
is quoted in Bhave, Peshweklain Maharashtra, pp. 82-83, from Sardesai, Selections, Vol 16 
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emphasises the pomt that the importance of writing had grown in many areas of life 
by the late medieval period. Particularly, as the need to contro! political information 
and revenue shares exacerbated internal conflicts among the political elite, the 
administrative bureaucracy came to be perceived as a distinct locus of power and a 
potential threat that needed to be kept under control through minute and regular 
checks. Frequent complaints that Aarkuns charged heavy fees were possibly one 
way of keeping up the pressure; detailed scrutiny and surveillance of all accounts 
and correspondence were also common in order to pre-empt these crucial literate 
agents from advancing their independent interests.” Also, the dominance of brahmin 
families among the political elite as well as in professions such as banking and trade 
under Peshwa rule would have made the importance of literate skills quite obvious 
to upwardly mobile Maratha families, like the Jadhavs mentioned earlier. But still, 
the practice of reading and writing remained confined to relatively small numbers 
within political elites, trading circles or among brahmanical groups. More impor- 
tantly, rt has to be acknowledged that the primary mode of circulation of literary and 
learned texts, even in elite circles, remained predominantly oral, with writing re- 
served exclusively for specialist functions. 

The political and economic expansion of Maratha power during the Peshwa 
period influenced literary composition in other ways too. The period also saw the 
emergence of new genres and the ‘classicisation’ of some existing modes of ver- 
nacular expression. The earlier textual modes continued to inspire new efforts but in 
ways that showed perceptible shifts in aims and inspiration. The evolution of a new 
phase of the performative genre of the kirtan is a good illustration of these shifts.” 
Combining devotional expression, religious narrative and commentary, in its earlier 
phase of the varkari kirtan, the genre had been predominantly expressive of a 
subaltern sensibility. But influenced by the changing equations between the ver- 
nacular realm, religious authority and political power, the tradition went through 
significant mutations, first through its use by the ramdasi sampradaya and then, in 


# Such measures became especially common under the autocratic regime of Nana Phadnis See 
Sardesai, Selections, Vol 39, pp. 74-75 

© For an account of a history of the Marathi kirtan and its varieties, see Yashwant Pathak, 
Nachu Kiratanache Rangi, Pune, n.d. 

Despite its great resilience, the kirtan, like other pre-colonial performative genres was displaced 
through the cultural and social changes of the colonial penod Today Arrtans survive mainly 
outside mainstream urban cultural arenas, in smaller cities, towns and other non-clite spaces like 
jatras and annual gatherings of pilgrmms. The genre has seen many intemal borrowings 
Nevertheless, at least four main vaneties of the Marathi kitan may be identified: varkan, 
naradi, ramdasi and rashinya kirtans Given the historical context of the emergence and the 
social position of its practitioners, each of the above varieties show a vanable degree of 
accommodation with the communicative forms associated with pnnt Thus, despite being the 
oldest and also widely practised through the Marath) speaking areas, the varkarl kirtan 1s sajd to 
have been the least open to preservation ether through formal institutional practices or through 
the printed word Although the popularity of the varkarı kirtan ecamed it the attention of elite 
cultural arenas at vanous points, its dependence on oral tranarrussion would be strongly suggestive 
of its non-elite status. See Pathak, Nachu Krratanache, especially the preface, pp 7-11. 
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the eighteenth century, through its association with the Sant kavis.?' In marked 
contrast with the medieval Sant kavis, the eighteenth-century literary practitioners 
attached to elite courts, showed a conspicuous fondness for a Sanskritic vocabu- 
lary, classical forms and allusions, ostensibly, in an attempt to evolve a ‘learned’ 
and self-consciously ornate vernacular idiom. In an attempt to strike a new balance 
vis-4-vis popular religious sensibilities, the works of Sridhar (1658—1729) and 
Mahipeti (1715-90) had links with bhakti verse traditions. Both men were Airtankaars 
by vocation; yet, Sridhar’s best-known compositions include his Harivijay, Ramvijay 
and Pandavapratap, whereas Mahipati was known for his verse biographies of the 
Sant kavis. But there were also discernible differences, seen in the nascent attempts, 
such as Mahipati’s, to use the vernacular to document the biographical/social, as 
also in the evidence of increased patronage from the Maratha political elite towards 
forms having the potential to influence popular religious and cultural sensibilities 
and practices. Among the more fortunate of the Airtankaars, Sridhar got a grant of 
inam land to his family from Bajirao I which helped him escape the life of an itinerant 
performer and allowed him to live a relatively settled life mostly in Pandharpur and 
Baramati.” Quite unlike the celebration of the spiritual that had pervaded the devo- 
tional idioms of bhakti, Sridhar’s verse, composed at a time when Maratha power - 
was expanding, was cast in a heroic mould. Moropant (1729-94) lived at the height 
of Peshwa glory and his work, more than any other, exemplified the attempts to 
produce a ‘high’ cultivated idiom in the vernacular. Significantly, he too enjoyed 
steady patronage from the powerful family of Babuji Naik from Baramati, into which 
the Peshwa’s daughter had married. Living in the Naik household as the family 
puranik, the learned Moropant, who was well versed in both vedanta and 
alankaarshastra, produced a voluminous output of courtly verse, much of which 
was in a highly stylised and Sanskritic diction intended to evoke sentiments of high 
drama and pathos.” His Aryabharata was an elaborate reworking of the well- 
known Mahabharata epic in the aryagati metre. Besides numerous versions of the 
Ramayana that he composed, his Kekavali (Cries of the Peacock) was also well- 
received. 
Although themes drawn from religious texts and the epics remained an important 
-part of literary production, the Peshwa period also saw the emergence of new 
varieties of culogistic, heroic, erotic and performative verse forms. The povada was 
a form of the heroic ballad meant to commemorate the exploits of Maratha warriors 
and their leaders on the battlefield through recitation and performance. The genesis 
of the form could be traced to earlier times, but it gained a new impetus in the work 
of shahir poets of the eighteenth century, the best known among them being 
Ramjoshi (1762-1812), Prabhakar (e. 1755—1843), Anant Phandi (1774-1819), 
Parshuram (1754—1844), Honaji Bala and Saganbhau. Another form that shared the 
commemorative function of the povada was the prose narrative or bakhar, like the 


*! Ashok Ranade, On Music and Musicians of Hindoostan, Delhi, 1984, p. 130 
n See Bhave, Peshweklain Maharashtra, pp 89-90. 
™ Ibid, p. 91. 
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Sabhasadi bakhar, based on the life of Shivaji and composed in 1697, or the 
Panipatchi bakhar and the Bhausahebanchi kaifyat, both, accounts of the 
famous Maratha defeat at Panipat in 1761. The bakhars were intended either as a 
report of famous Maratha military expeditions or meant to provide a genealogical 
account of well-known Maratha heroes. Many of the shahir poets, especially those 
attached to the elite courts and households led itinerant and colourful lives, per- 
forming at festivals and celebrations frequently also travelling on military cam- 
paigns to entertain the court entourage. The shahir kavis were often also prolific 
practitioners of the /avani and the tamasha, the performative art forms that com- 
bined music, song and narrative, and were mainly noted for their depiction of 
amorous themes, combined, often with a sharp commentary on social relations. Not 
only did these vernacular cultural-performative forms span themes ranging from 
the religious to the profane and erotic, and from the heroic to the tragic, they also 
had a remarkably diverse following among different sections of pre-colonial Maratha 
society and were enjoyed by elite and non-elite, rural and urban audiences. 

Thus there were clear signs of an expansion of the literary realm during the 
Peshwa period, seen both in the diversity of literary styles and in the increased 
patronage extended by the political and economic elite to practitioners of various 
performative forms. From its beginnings in the late thirteenth century to the end of 
the Peshwa period, the story of the literarisation of Marathi exhibits several trends 
indicating a slowly expanding audience for vernacular texts, the emergence of secu- 
lar tendencies within vernacular expression, a personalised, individuated authorial 
voice and an increasing inter-penetration between elite and non-elite literary idioms. 
There is also some evidence of attempts to compile definitive texts through a 
comparison and collation of different existing versions, as well as efforts to build up 
libraries and book collections, both by men in power and ‘private’ individuals. 
Clearly, the above changes paralleled some of the shifts in literate and cultural 
. practices that were crucial to the nse of modernity in the West. 

However, alongside these shifts, and despite several other developments like 
the proliferation of vernacular genres that undermined the efficacy of Sansknit as an 
active medium of intellectual exchange or literary communication, there was, since 
the time of Shivaji, also a clear and self-conscious tendency for elite patronage to 
align itself with the reproduction of the esoteric ‘high’ realm represented by San- 
sknit. This was not entirely surprising. Yet, such attempts to renew the normative 
superiority of Sanskrit and its textual traditions meant that the new emerging ver- 
. nacular genres and expressive forms remained subordinated to the ‘high’, classical 
aesthetic tradition of Sanskrit.“ The nse of new dynasties and the ensuing rel- 
gious relativism and political fluidity during the second millennium in South Asia 


™ Shivaji’s cultural agenda in aligning himself with the ‘high’ realm of Sansknt could be 
regarded as part of the process of reinventing the ‘classical’ Yet, this does not indicate further 
signs of an incipient modernity in seventeenth-century South Asia, as within the terms of the 
argument here, modernity is strongly linked with an integration between the ‘high’ intellectual 
and vernacular realms 
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did not see the maturing of forces that pointed to the obsolescence of Sanskritic 
intellectual traditions. This had an essentially conservative impact on social and 
political structures, for in a period of political flux, the patronage for Sansknitic 
norms helped preserve caste and other social hierarchies, and saved traditional 
structures from radical disruption. It is equally clear that the continued privileging 
of the Sanskrit sphere was not simply an internal linguistic matter; it had much to do 
with containment and the maintenance of cultural and political hierarchies. More- 
over, it is important to note that the emergence of the new literary genres did not see 
a parallel rise of alternative critical standards, especially through the vernacular. 
Some of the shahir kavis and puraniks were men of learning, who also enjoyed 
prestigious and close links with the Peshwa and the other Maratha courts. But with 
the domain of cognitive or cultivated practices clearly still subject to particularistic 
social norms and oral modes of transmission, it was highly unlikely for these artists/ 
kavis/scholars to have exercised any kind of a general regulatory influence within 
the pre-colonial political sphere. It would be important to assess the nature of the 
influence that these men of learning/cultivation had on the affairs of the court. But 
in doing so, one would have to keep in mind that, despite the substantial use of 
vernacular varieties for official communication, record-keeping and literary expres- 
sion, the processes of pre-colonial vernacularisation in South Asia did not lead to 
a development of alternate critical discourses in the domains of aesthetics or socio- 
political ethics. This, in effect, left the normative status of Sanskrit and its ‘high’ 
aesthetic and philosophical discourses unchallenged and largely unpermeated by 
non-elite cultural values or practices. 


Colonialism, Comparative Philology and 
Remaking the Politics of Language 


Historians of the nineteenth century like Chris Bayly have argued that social struc- . 
tures in South Asia towards the end of the eighteenth century contained signs of 
an emerging proto-modernity.™ Certainly, the trends towards expansion and con- 
solidation of the resource base highlighted in the preceding discussion would 
seem to bear out the view. The present essay will not be concerned directly with the 
plausibility of such a view, except to reiterate the essentially valid point made by 
Sumit Guha that, at least for the eighteenth-century Deccan, there is little evidence 
for an emergence of a Western-type early modem, absolutist state, capable of a 
spectacular and sustained display of its monopoly to exercise coercion.” Implicit in 
this debate are standpoints about the nature of the cultural impact of the colonial 
encounter, especially the extent to which the changes that occurred with colonial- 


3 Chns A Bayly, Empire and Information 1780-1870, Cambridge, 1996; also idem, Rulers, 
Townsmen and Bazaars’ North Indian Society in the Age of British Expansion, 1770-1870, first 
published, 1983, reprint, Delhi, 1992 

* Sumit Guha, ‘An Indian Penal Regime Maharashtra in the Eighteenth Century’, Past and 
Present, No 147, May 1995, p 125. 
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ism were unprecedented. Following the approach adopted here of plotting 
convergences between linguistic/textual hierarchies and political structures, the 
last section will attempt to place in perspective some of the differences between 
state—society relations prevailing in South Asia and Western Europe in the period 
immediately prior to the colonial encounter. Any attempt to discuss the ‘difference’ 
between the West and South Asia has to grapple with the complicated legacy of 
such representations within colonial discourse, a task made difficult by the fact that 
the construction of difference between the modem West and the rest of the world 
was so central to the construction of colonial ideology. A major task before post- 
colonial studies is to devise comparative frameworks that can recover the divergent 
cultural logics of non-Western societies from their essentialised assimilation into 
Eurocentric narrative frameworks. With this in mind, this section will highlight some 
inferences that can be made about the discrepancies between the prevailing assump- 
tions about linguistic hierarchies and the distribution of power in eighteenth- 
century South Asia and pre-modern or early modern Europe. In conclusion, a few 
remarks will be offered on the nature of the major cultural shifts that were intro- 
duced through colonial mule, especially through its interventions to re-order the 
structure of linguistic functions, textual hierarchies and literate skills via the disci- 
pline of philology and the more pragmatic agency of education policy. 


Difference and Trajectories of Vernacularisation 


An important difference between the trajectories of the processes of vernacular- 
isation as they unfolded in Western Europe and South Asia is the relation that 
emerged between the vernaculars and the ‘high’ languages, Latin and Sanskrit, 
respectively. A foundational element in the Western context was the production of 
vernacular versions of the Christian scriptures.” But in South Asia, despite several 
attempts from the Marathi Dnyaneshwari onwards, through instances in other 
languages like the compositions of poets like Tulsidas to interpret the sacred texts, 
it may justifiably be argued that the corpus of scriptural texts did not get translated 
: out of Sanskrit and rendered into the South Asian vernacular idioms quite in the 
same way as was seenJn Europe.” The translation of the Christian scriptures into 
the West European vernaculars may have been an early instance of the tendency 
towards linguistic objectification discernible in Western epistemology, or alterna- 


” The aim here is not to over-generalise the West European case. This was truer of the 
countnes where the Reformation had a strong influence. Thus, Italian, for example, saw the 
vernacularisation of poetry and imaginative whiting, but sermons and religious treatises continued 
to be composed in Latin long after the Reformation Also, as is well known, Latin continued to 
serve its ‘high’ intellectual function until as late as the time of Newton and Hobbes in the 
seventeenth century I thank Dr David Taylor and Francesca Onsin: for these clan fications. 

" Here, thanks are duc to an anonymous referee, who pointed out the need to qualify the 
generalisation about scnptural translations in South Asia, as within the Islamic tradition the 
Quran was rendered into the vernacular by Shah Wahullah and his successors in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centunes 
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tively, it could be seen as an outcome of the religious homogeneity that characterised 
Europe from the early modern period. Whatever the case may be, in effect, the 
processes of religious vernacularisation formed a very important aspect of the 
textualisation of the West European vernaculars and the rise of early modern 
Europe from medieval Christendom.” Paradoxically, on the one hand, the decompo- 
sition of the realm of the Holy Christian Empire into contesting breakaway faiths led 
to structures of centralised authority and a consolidation of the institutional power 
of the main branches of the Christian Church and, on the other, to regionalised 
polities and a potent space for the articulation of a secular worldview. These seem- 
ingly contrary developments resulted in the displacement of Latin’s monopolistic 
claims as a sacral language and the medium of cultivated exchange; it also led to a 
simultaneous appropriation of the range of its ‘high’ functions by the European 
vernaculars. But this essay further argues that the close homology that developed 
between the functions of the ‘high’ domain of Latin and those that were deemed 
‘permissible’ through the vernaculars from the Renaissance onwards was crucial 
not only to the emergence of absolutist structures of control in early modern Europe, 
but also to the very emergence of the discourses of modernity. 

It is well known that besides the translation of the Bible during the Reformation, 
the literarisation of the European vernaculars was greatly serviced by ‘direct’ in- 
puts through translation from Greek and Latin texts. The idea of translation as it has 
developed in the West since the European Renaissance did not imply mere re- 
telling; the practice amounted to a more or less direct transaction of transfer from 
one language into another. The levels of standardisation supported by print, no 
doubt facilitated the close articulation of functions that developed between the 
classical and the vernacular languages in Europe. Arguably, at one level, the wide- 
spread concern of modern European culture and linguistics with origins and genea- 
logical purity may be seen as a legacy of the rhetorical strategiés through which the 
Western vernaculars played out their close rivalry with Latin, which subsequently, 
came to be embedded as a constitutive feature of the emerging European vernacu- 
lar cultures. The close affinity of possibilities that thus emerged between the clas- 
sical and vernacular cultures of Europe endowed the latter with a more effective 
potential to produce homogenised polities and centralised, structures of authority 
than could be generated through the trajectory of pre-colonial vernacularisation in 
South Asia. As a result, despite analogous trends, post-Renaissance European 
literary traditions were characterised by a greater degree of cultural and political 
instrumentality than was the case for pre-modern South Asia. 

On the subcontinent, the processes of vernacularisation showed a divergent 
trajectory. Long after the disintegration of the Sanskrit cosmopolis and the dis- 
placement of Sanskrit from its public-political status, it was still able to retain its 
aura of exclusivity and status, not only as the language of ritual worship, but also 


” Sheldon Pollock describes these overlapping processes in the West European case as ‘an 
overdetermination of literary vernacularisation with religious vernaculansation’; see Pollock, 
‘India in the Vernacular Millennium. Literature, Culture and Polity 1000-1500’ 
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as the medium of ‘high’ intellectual discourse, in the Hindu tradition and, signific- 
antly, also within the dissenting systems of Buddhist and Jain thought. Thus, 
despite the emergence of regional polities and a limited range of religious dis- 
courses available in the vernacular, the status of Sanskrit as the language of philo- 
sophical discourse, higher learning and intellectual cultivation remained effectively 
unchallenged in pre-modern South Asia. The subversive potential of the South 
Asian vernaculars was inherently constrained by their inability to displace the 
overarching, normative influence of Sanskrit. The literarisation of the vernaculars 
in the subcontinent did not lead to a major reassessment of brahmanical/Sanskritic 
discursive norms, or a redefinition of ideas of cultivation or notions of collectivity 
as had happened through the Renaissance in Europe. In the absence of alternative 
conceptions of aesthetics or political community, the emerging traditions of ver- 
nacular textuality in South Asia, including the corpus of bhakti verse, remained 
subject to the critical norms within the Sanskritic discourses on kavya, sahitya or 
shastra. The sphere of Sanskrit discourse was, thus, able to respond to the tenden- 
cies towards laicisation within bhakti and, more generally, to the subversive poten- 
tial within vernacular textuality in an incredibly disdainful way—by simply refusing 
to take serious note of what were without doubt, fundamental and irrevocable 
cultural and political shifts.” Even when Sanskrit drew upon the ‘lesser’ Prakrits to 
enrich its literary and metrical repertoires, the South Asian ‘high’ traditions suc- 
cessfully preserved their dominance by maintaining a lofty distance from the emerg- 
ing vernacular forms. Sanskrit’s elevated status, which was presumed to transcend 
by far both the potential and the actual achievement of vernacular forms, was 
plainly asserted through a highly aestheticised refusal to engage with the latter. 
The ‘high’ discourses of Sanskrit asserted their power by a supreme act of snob- 
bery where they categorically refused to even acknowledge the presence of the 
hierarchically ‘inferior’ vernacular literary idioms.'*' As pointed out above, the 
appropriation of the ‘high’ cognitive functions by the Western vernaculars was 
crucial to the definition of collective identities and to the emergence of the dis- 
courses of modern social rationality in the West. It would then be logical to con- 
sider the social, politcal and epistemological implications of the conspicuous 
absence of substantial dialogue between the ‘high’ intellectual traditions and their 
vernacular critique, and the disparity between the status of the former and the 
vernacular textual cultures in pre-colonial South Asia. 

Significantly, although vernacular textualities emerged from fissures ın the San- 
skrit cosmopolis, the relation between vernacular literarisation and the intellectual 


e See footnote 40. 

H! There were, of course, exceptions: poets who composed in both Sanskrit and vernacular 
idioms like Vidyapati, or those who, like the sevcnteenth-century poet, Jagannatha at the 
Mughal court, drew upon vernacular poetry in their use of Sansknt so as to reflect the new 
hterary sensibility. However, such instances do not alter the general point about the reluctance 
of the ‘high’ Sanskntic tradition to engage meaningfully with the capabilities of vernacular 
idioms. 
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traditions represented by Sanskrit remained largely undiscussed, both within the 
‘high’ and the ‘low’ textual traditions. Pre-colonial literary vernacular forms, espe- 
cially devotional verse, abound with allusions to the asymmetry in the status of the 
non-¢lite idioms in comparison with that of Sanskrit. The great discrepancy be- 
tween the status and prestige claimed by the realm of ‘high’ aesthetic and religious 
discourse, and that available to ‘ordinary’ cultural forms meant that the pre-colonial 
South Asian ideological universe remained riven by crucial ruptures and dis- 
continuities. However much the pre-colonial economic and political spheres may 
have embodied signs of an incipient modernity, it is far more difficult to apprehend 
similar effects in the sphere of cultural production. The efforts of ruling elites, 
notwithstanding, the pre-colonial South Asian cultural universe continued to be 
characterised by a low degree of integration between elite intellectual discourse 
and the realm of ‘ordinary’ textual and cultural forms, and ‘popular’ religious prac- 
tice. This lack of cultural cohesion surely stemmed from a severely segmented 
social structure; the absence of a shared core set of beliefs and practices across the 
pre-colonial South Asian social hierarchy, was often identified as a major ‘flaw’ in 
the Hindu belief system by nineteenth-century native intellectuals. Arguably, such 
sharp gaps between the realm of ‘high’ and ‘ordinary’ culture would be antithetical 
to the fundamentals of modern culture. However, as the next part will attempt to 
show, homogeneous possibilities of cultural distribution were first introduced into 
the South Asian social world through the frameworks of colonial philology. 


Colonialism, Modernity, Linguistic Hierarchy 


This situation of structural discontinuity between the world of pre-colonial ‘high’ 
discourse and the intellectual and cultural possibilities imaginable through the 
vernacular realm altered only with the colonial encounter. Colonial rule brought in a 
structure of authority based on cultural premises that were very different from the 
prevailing assumptions. In the face of the conceptual, cultural and political asym- 
metries underlying the colonial encounter, the task of establishing a common 
ideological space between the new rulers and their subjects assumed the utmost 
significance. Therefore, the making of colonial ideology foregrounded issues of 
language, communication and authority in an unprecedented way. Colonial power 
could not rule without English but the ground had to be cleared to create circum- 
stances before it could displace Sanskrit and Persian from their ‘high’ status and 
hope to establish its own relation with vernacular idioms. Cohn’s impressive contri- 
bution to the study of colonial ideology has highlighted the ability of the colonial 
imagination to secure its interests through its command of language.'“ But the 
ambitions of the colonial ideological project were not confined to selectively appro- 
priating from indigenous cultural and cognitive traditions; it also wished to estab- 


R Bemard Cohn, ‘The Command of Languages and the Language of Command’ in Subaltern 
Studies in Indian History, Vol. IY, Delhi, 1994 
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lish relations of immediate contiguity between English and the native vernaculars, 
so that the latter could be rapidly ‘reformed’ under the new influences. Colonial 
power may not have arrived with a premeditated approach towards native intellec- 
tual and cultural systems, yet the sustained and consistent application of an instru- 
mental rationality equipped colonial reasoning with an internal coherence and radical 
deliberateness in attaining its ideological objectives. It is thus that one can speak of” 
discernible continuities between early Orientalist and missionary efforts to study 
native classical and ‘vulgar’ tongues, the assumptions of the discipline of com- 
parative philology and later colonial policy on education and language. The com- 
plexities underlying the construction of colonial ideology thus led to major 
conceptual shifts in the existing relations between the South Asian ‘high’ lan- 
guages and vernaculars. Yet, in making this point, it is important to note that the 
imperial imagination was productively assisted by cultural memories of the ways in 
which the European vernaculars had derived their modernised forms through direct 
translations from Greek and Latin. If the European vernacular textual repertoires 
were renewed through linguistic ‘transfers’, then, surely the considerable philo- 
sophical and cultural discontinuities between eighteenth-century Europe and South 
Asia too could, at least partially, be resolved if viewed as a ‘mere’ linguistic prob- 
lem. The huge cultural unfamiliarity intrinsic to the colonial situation could be 
pragmatically ironed out through the potent technique of translation, which would 
place English as the new normative ‘classical’ language against which the ‘native’ 
vernaculars could be redefined and ‘modernised’. - 

Colonial policy was thus able to envisage ways to insert English as a ‘high’ 
language into the South Asian cultural world in a manner that would eventually re- 
inscribe the forms of vernacular textuality, speech and social practice. At least 
initially, the avowed objective was not for English to supplant Sanskrit and Persian 
completely, especially because much of the valuable information about native legal, 
political, social and religious codes were available only in texts in these two lan- 
guages. The desire to open up indigenous judicial and moral codes to frameworks 
of Western reason had impelled the interest in the South Asian ‘high’ languages, 
but the goals of colonial ideology could be met only by refashioning the vernacu- 
lars. However, despite these differences in motives, the colonial study of the clas- 
sical languages and the engagement with native ‘vulgar’ tongues were both marked 
by overriding concerns of fixity of meaning and purity of origin. The paramount 
question was the need to ‘cultivate’ a language that would serve as a medium of 
intercourse between a small number of Europeans and a diversely stratified social 
world in the subcontinent. The scale of the expansionist ambitions of colonial 
power presented further problems, for these ideological designs had to be carried 
out in an amazingly polyglot social setting. Committed thus to a simultaneous 
cultivation of several regional languages, the British seemed trapped in a classic 
situation that only seemed to reinforce the cognitive predilection that the European 
mind had developed for responding to the unfamiliar with questions about origins 
and descent, which were apparently resolved through the construction of elabo- 
rate classificatory models. Beginning typically with collecting samples of each 
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identifiably ‘distinct’ linguistic variety, the colonial study of the South Asian lan- 
guages proceeded to produce formal descriptions of morphological, syntactical, 
lexical and phonological structures derived from spoken forms. These accounts 
were backed by apparently definitive observations about the origins, territorial 
spread and estimated number of users for each language, as well as speculations 
about the interrelations between the classical languages and the veritable plethora 
of spoken forms. Assumptions such as the following, made in this case by Rev. 
Stevenson, one of the earliest modern scholars of Marathi, were typical of the 
methods of the colonial linguistic project, better known, of course, as the discipline 
of philology: 


The assertion that no language can be thoroughly understood till it has been 
compared with others, belonging to the same family, is nowhere more true than 
in relation to the vernacular languages of India. '® 


Relying on techniques of objectification, enumeration, measurement and classi- 
fication, the emerging fields of philology, geography and ethnology aimed to create 
a cognitive order that ostensibly was a systematic empirical reconstruction of 
native ways, but which, as much, actually invented authoritative discourses on 
cultures that Western modernity took as its ‘Other’. Philology and ethnology had 
comparable concerns, made explicit in another article by Stevenson around the 
same time: 


Philology and ethnology . . . though seemingly independent are yet intimately 
connected, and throw mutual light on one another ... . It is usually found that 
difference of language characterise difference of race. !™ 


Undoubtedly, a critical tenet of the Western colonial] imagination was its firm self- 
perception as the teleological agent of a universal history. However, the emergence 
of such globalising narratives of historical consciousness presumed a magisterial 
knowledge of the geographical and cultural spaces that European civilisation re- 
garded as its ‘Other’. The comparative frameworks of ethnology and philology 
seemed designed to fulfil such needs. The application of these cognitive technolo- 
gies sought to impose a semblance of order on what appeared to the colonial mind 
as a proliferation of ‘peculiar’ languages and dialects, all seemingly related to each 
other, albeit, in unknown ways. In attempting to classify the linguistic diversity in 
the subcontinent, philology aimed to control this apparently perplexing scenario 
by positing the theory of original languages that sought to map the interrelations 
and genealogies of the vernacular forms, including their ‘origins’ in the ‘pure’ 


* Rev Stevenson, ‘Observations on the Grammatical Structure of Vernacular Languages of 
India’, Journal of the Bombay Royal Asiatic Society (benceforth JBRAS), Vol. 3, 1849-51, 
i8Si,p 71 

I" Rev. Stevenson, ‘A Comparative Vocabulary on Non-Sanskrit Vocables in the Vernacular 
Languages of India’, JBRAS, Vol 4, 1853, p 117 
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Classical tongues. The discourse of philology thus effectively displaced and re- 
wrote what had been an essentially discontinuous, and largely unarticulated, rela- 
tion between Sanskrit and the vernaculars. Although the colonial suspicion of 
‘impurity’ and ‘mixture’ colluded with analogous anxieties rooted in the brahmanica! 
background of most native informants, the resultant discourse of philology articu- 
lated the links between classical and the vernaculars according to European 
categories. For instance, working with such assumptions, Halhed’s influential intro- 
duction to his Bengali Grammar typically tried to expunge all words of Persian and 
Hindustani, so as to categorically fix the ‘direct’ descent of the vernaculars from 
Sanskrit, claiming that it presented ‘the Bengali language merely as derived from its 
parent Shanscrit (sic)’.'© 
However, it soon became clear that the hope of constructing a comprehensive, 
taxonomical philological grid that showed the diversity of spoken varieties on the 
subcontinent as deriving from an unique ‘originary’, past language was going to 
prove elusive. Following the underlying rationale of philology, but unable to recon- 
cile the variety of linguistic forms into a single all-inclusive genealogy, each of the 
three groups of British Orientalists working at the Fort William, Fort St George and 
Bombay establishments had produced arguments that posited at least three sepa- 
rate language families, each going further back to an elusive point of origin in a 
temporalised past.'® Not surprisingly, such attempts to recover the story of lin- 
guistic displacement and accretion into a linear narrative constructed upon an 
opposition between a serialised past and a continuous present yielded more com- 
plexities than it clarified. Philological scholarship had its explanatory limits and the 
following observations by Rev. Stevenson are clearly suggestive of its unresolved 
methodological dilemmas: 


1. The languages spoken north of the Krishna all have a strong family resem- 
blance, and all draw largely from the Sanskrit, which is the prevailmg element 
in their composition. 

2. That the languages south of the Krishna also have a strong family likeness, 
while the prevailing element is not Sanskrit.'” 


Delving further into the recesses of an indefinite past, philologists encountered 
traces of ‘more’ primitive classes of languages that were apparently even ‘more 
ancient’ than the above-mentioned northern and southern linguistic groups. Con- 
fronted with discontinuities between the ‘Aryan’ and the ‘Dravidian’ linguistic 
families, Rev. Stevenson advanced the idea of an underlying ‘aboriginal’ layer from 


© Nathaniel Halhed, A Grammar of the Bengali Language, Hoogly, 1778, repnnt, 1969, 
p. XXL. 

I% For an account of the differences between these various groups of Orentalist scholars, sec 
Thomas Trautman, Aryans and British India, Indian edition, Delhi, 1997, pp. 131-64 

' Stevenson, ‘Observations on the Grammatical Structure of Vernacular Languages of India’, 
p. 72 
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which all the vernaculars supposedly derived the non-Sanskritic part of their lexi- 
con.'™ Such explanatory schemes were perhaps never more than an hypothesis. 
But, nevertheless, they were able to produce an influential and rationalised account 
of linguistic contestation and change which naturalised the role of writing in the 
making of pre-colonial hierarchies, even as colonial power proceeded with its at- 
tempts to re-inscribe the relations between social and textual order and authority. 


Philology, Colonial Policy, Hegemony 


More importantly, these theories even if flawed, did not just stay on the level of 
‘pure’ discourse. They evidently had direct pragmatic implications as was illus- 
trated by an essay that followed Rev. Stevenson’s philological pieces in the same 
journal. Entitled, “On the Geographical Distribution of India, and the Feasibility of 
Introducing English as a Lingua Franca’,'™ the essay was by Sir Erskine Perry, the 
President of the Board of Education and a great enthusiast for the introduction of 
English in India.''® Troubled by the ‘many distinct and peculiar language groups’ 
that the native population was presently immured in, Perry admitted that his con- 
nection with the Board of Education had made him keenly aware of the need to 
develop a common medium of intercourse between the British and their Indian 
subjects.''' Revealing the overlap between colonial education, philology and stat- 
istics, the easay went on to propose that the introduction of the ‘language of the 
new governing authority’, English, to replace Persian, the erstwhile official and 
business language, was essential if the ‘interests of 140 millions of mankind’ were 
to be ‘justly realised’.!"* Perry was candid that in such matters the interests of 
literature were so irrevocably blended with political considerations that ‘it was 
impossible to sever them’.' The course of colonial policy, especially in the field of 
education, showed how the mapping and regulation of ‘native dialects’ was a 
necessary prelude to their ‘rebirth’ as the languages of a colonial modernity under 
the normative authority of English. 

Evidently, the exercise of mapping the linguistic past through philological frame- 
works opened up distinct possibilities of control in the present. If the awareness of 
these advantages informed the rationale of colonial policy on education, the same 


"8 Ibid.. p 71-72. 

9 Erskine Perry, ‘On the Geographical Distnbution of India, and the Feasibility of Introducing 
English as a Lingua Franca’, JBRAS, Vol 4, January 1853, pp 289-317. 

© Erskine Perry played an important role in restructuring education policy in western India 
His tenure as President of the Board of Education between 1848 and 1852 saw a series of crucial 
moves away from the policy followed since 1818. Untl Perry's time, an emphasis upon instruction 
through the vernacular bad been an important part of the policy in the Bombay Presidency But 
from the late 1840s, increasingly, instruction through English found greater favour with the 
authonties. 

lI Perry, ‘On the Geographical Distribution of India’, p 309 

n Ibid., pp 314-17 

D Tid, p 317. 
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was not lost on colonial-educated intellectuals either. Philology cleared the ground 
for a redefinition of linguistic identities mamly by setting up ‘normalising’ mechan- 
isms through which the vernaculars acquired their modern forms. But even more 
importantly, the links between philology and colonial education ensured that such 
theories of linguistic kinship entered the discourse of the emerging intelligentsia to 
suggest possibilities for a hegemonic discourse with impressive s)a:‘al and tempo- 
ral dimensions. Once the norms of standardised vernacular usage had been put in 
place through the first few decades of colonial rule, the ‘insights’ of comparative - 
philology were used by colonial-educated intellectuals to lend ‘scientific’ and moral 
weight to their aspirations of extending the scope of their dominance. The philo- 
logical-valorisation of claims of purity and noble descent enabled their claims to 
cultivation and moral superiority in the present to be grounded in their now ‘proven’ 
record as custodians of ‘correct’ linguistic and moral practice in the past. By the 
later decades of the nineteenth century, drawing on philological beliefs about the 
essentially interrelated genealogy of the Indian vernaculars and their common de- 
scent from the immaculate purity of the great and ancient Sanskrit language, English- 
educated intellectuals in different parts of the subcontinent could claim to constitute 
a trans-regional kinship with an immaculate ‘high’ cultural pedigree. An important 
part of this elite self-image was their shared status as the custodians of ‘correct’ 
cultural practices. Thus in giving the Wilson Philological Lectures in 1877, claiming 
descent from the noble brahmins of the ‘ancient aryavarta’ was, for the well-known 
Onientalist scholar, Bhandarkar, clearly, a way of enlarging the cultural capital the 
colonial intelligentsia had already established through their dominance over the 
regional vernacular spheres.''* And yet, the act of specifying the social and spatial 
boundaries of the ‘cultivated’ elite in present times was also a way of simulta- 
neously asserting control over the claims of collective memory, extending all the 
way into the ancient past, in ways that could now indubitably claim the status of 
‘historical’ truth: 


We have the clearest possible evidence that Sanskrit was the vernacular of holy 
or respectable Brahmins of Aryavarta or North India, and who could speak the 
language without the study of grammar... . Who is it that speaks good or 
correct Marathi? Of course brahmins of culture. The language of the other classes 
is not correct Marathi. The word ‘sistha’ may be translated by ‘man of culture or 
education’, and this education or culture has since remote times been almost 
confined to brahmins. Thus the dialects of the inscriptions of Asoka and Pali 
were the vernaculars of the non-Brahmanic classes; but a greater importance 


4 Born in Ratnagiri, Bhandarkar (1837-1925) studied at the English school there before 
coming to Elphinstone College, Bombay Graduating with a Major in Sansknt along with Ranade 
in 1864, Bhandarkar served as the headmaster of the Ratnagin School and was an important 
member of the Prarthana Samay. His appointment as Professor of Sanskrit-at Deccan College in 
1882 was hailed by the native press as a major tnumph for the campaign for senior appointments 
in government establishments He became the Vice Chancellor of Bombay University in 1894. 
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must evidently have been attached to them in the times of Asoka than is now 
assigned to the Marathi of the non-Brahmanic classes, since they are used in the 
inscriptions. They are, however, not recognised as independent languages by 
our grammarians who treated them as we treat the Marathi of the lower classes; 
but they were in use and bore the same relation to Sanskrit that low Marathi does 
to high Marathi... .'!° 


Such connections between notions of noble descent, Aryan ‘racial’ purity and 
moral superiority across space and time had been an intrinsic part of European 
attempts to produce a discourse of extensive affinity and difference that simulta- 
neously maintained hierarchical boundaries between ‘primitive’ and ‘advanced’ 
levels of civilisation.''* With their scope to authorise powerful narratives about the 
unremitting advance of ascendant elites through a serialised past, the value of 
orientalist ethnography and philology was readily affirmed by the emerging nation- 
alist imagination. This affirmation not only endorsed the constructions of the past 
that would ‘historically’ substantiate its current claims, but also helped to extend 
and consolidate its hegemony over cultural hierarchies and social relations that 
had been previously characterised by far greater discontinuities. 


13 R.G. Bhandarkar, Relations between Sanskrit, Pali, the Prakrits and the Modern Vernaculars, 
Bombay, 1914, p. 296. 

116 Given their sweeping normalising ambitions, the discourses of race and philology were 
prone to several ambivalences: it has been argued that in its strongest form, the racial theory of 
civilisation could be tumed against the comparative frameworks of philology and the study of 
Sansknt For an account of the tensions between philology and race science in mid-nineteenth 


‘ century, see Trautman, Aryans and British India 
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In 1824/5 much of western India, including Kheda (Kaira) district in central Gujarat 
(Bombay Presidency), experienced a severe drought and scarcity. Kharif grain and 
fodder crops failed, employment opportunities diminished, and food entitlements 
of agriculturalists, pastoralists and artisans were adversely affected. Long estab- 
lished coping strategies (most probably the collection of wild foods from common 
property, migration, expansion of irrigation, alterations in cropping practices, and 
the disposal by sale or‘mortgage of livestock, tools.and land) helped to safeguard 
the ability of households and their individual members to survive. This essay on 
Kheda district’s 1824/5 scarcity is part of a larger (ongoing) project examining the 
historical evidence of how its nearly 400,000 people, subsisting in a predominately 
peasant economy under a government that took virtually no action to ameliorate 
the adverse conditions they faced, adapted their behaviour in an attempt to survive 
a period of dearth. Unique records on population, land use and revenue demand 
from many of Kheda’s villages during the 1820s provide the primary data for this 
study. These records pre-date by half a century the Census of India and Famine 
Commission reports on which most quantitative studies of colonial India’s subsis- 
tence crises rely. 

This essay begins with a discussion of the strategies employed by populations 
coping with famine and scarcity, and the differential impacts they have on those 
affected. After describing the district, the data sources and the deficiencies of the 
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1824 monsoon, the severity of the scarcity is evaluated, and to the extent possible, 
compared with other scarcities and famines during the East India Company's 
administration in Kheda district. The quantifiable issues are four-fold—How high 
did prices rise? How far did cultivation contract? How much did the Company's 
land revenue demand fall? And who died or migrated? The focus then shifts to an 
exploration of the relationship between the availability of private and common 
property fallows, jungles, pastures and other ‘wasteland’ resources (and by proxy 
the wild foods from them) and the scarcity-induced contraction of cultivation and 
slowed population growth. The empirical evidence suggests that the expansion of 
cultivation in the relatively few villages where it occurred was directly related to the 
availability of common lands providing fodder for livestock. Elsewhere, however, 
the availability of wild foods from such lands had no significant impact on the 
decision of cultivators to leave their lands fallow. The evidence also suggests that 
the greater availability of wild foods allowed families to cope with scarcity and 
improve the survival chances of all by breaking up temporarily: Adult males and 
older children apparently left the village to seek employment and sustenance else- 
where, leaving young children and their mothers at home to supplement their saved 
and purchased food stocks with plants and (for some) animals foraged from com- 
mon lands, 


Coping with Scarcity 


Famine and scarcity, whether appearing with unremitting regularity or unexpect- 
edly, have been an enduring feature of the human experience. Over the past two- 
and-a-half decades, particularly since Amartya Sen recast the debate over the causes 
of famine, scholars across a wide range of disciplines have explored contemporary 
and historical famines, scarcities and subsistence crises, with respect to their 
origin, progression and impact.’ Much of the research on South Asian and African 
subsistence crises has focused on the type and sequence of household coping 
strategies which have evolved to enhance survival probabilities of individuals and 
households, both in the near term and in the long run when improved survival 


! Amartya Kumar Sen, ‘Starvation and Exchange Entitlements. A General Approach and its 
Applications to the Great Bengal Famme’, Cambridge Journal of Economics, Vol 1(1), 1977, 
pp 33-59; and idem, Poverty and Fammes: An Essay on Entitlement and Deprivation, Oxford, 
1981. The most important of those on the South Asian experience inchide Mohiuddin Alamgir, 
Famine in South Asta Political Economy of Mass Starvanon, Cambndge MA, 1980; David 
Amold, Famine Social Crises and Histoncal Change, Oxford, 1988; B.M. Bhatia, Famine in 
India: A Study of Some Aspects of the Economic History of India, 1860-1965, 2nd edition, 
Bombay, 1967, Tim Dyson, ‘On the Demography of South Asian Famines, Parts I and D’, 
Population Studies, Vol. 45(1), March 1991, pp 5-25 and June 1991, pp. 279-97, Paul Greenough, 
Prosperity and Misery in Modern Bengal The Famine of 1943-44, New York, 1982; Morgan D 
Maclachlan, Why They Did Not Starve. Biocultural Adaptation in a South Indian Village, 
Philadelphia, 1983, Arup Maharatna, The Demography of Famines: An Historical Perspective, 
Oxford, 1996; and Michelle Burge McAlpin, Subject to Famine: Food Crises and Economic 
Change ın Western India, 1860-1920, Pnnceton, 1983 
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chances are dependent upon safeguarding the ability of households to produce in 
the future.’ 

During the earliest stage of distress, households may respond with a variety of 
strategies developed to cope with the sometimes predictable and non-severe risks 
of scarcity that follow poor, untimely or excessive rains, pest infestations or civil 
disruption. One set of strategies entails the accumulation of savings in non- 
scarcity years to be consumed or disposed of as needed, including: (i) the con- 
sumption of stored foodstuffs; (if) the sale of personal possessions not required 
for subsistence or production; (iii) the sale of animals not central to the household's 
principal production activities; and (iv) borrowing through inter-household transfers 
and loans. A second set of strategies provides for alternative sources for consump- 
tion or of income generation. These typically include: (H the collection of wild food 
from common property lands; (i) increased petty commodity production; (iif) migre- 
tion of some or all family members; (iv) expansion of irrigation through the repair or 
construction of wells and tanks; and (v) changes in cropping and planting practices.’ 

Coincident with the implementation of these strategies is the reduction or modific- 
ation of current consumption for some or all household members. Food may be 
withheld from the least productive household members, or caloric expenditures 
may be reduced by ceasing unnecessary activities. Tax payments to government 
often fall, either through the legal mechanisms of abatement and remission, or 
through the withholding of payments and the accumulation of arrears. When scar- 
city persists and the threat to continued survival in the present increases, lrve- 
stock, tools and land may be alienated by mortgage or sale, credit may be acquired 
from more distant merchants and moneylenders, and consumption levels may be 
further reduced. Mortality may begin to rise as the most vulnerable die from en- 
demic infections, epidemic or wasting diseases, and/or starvation; and fertility may 
decline as fecundity, libido and cohabitation decline. Lawlesaness may increase 
and social norms may break down. Unless scarcity conditions are relieved, distress 
migration may begin, signalling the inability of households to sustain themselves 
after having exhausted their ability to generate current income and their stock of 
alienable assets. Finally, as successive coping strategies are exhausted, mortality 
rates may rise dramatically to famine levels.* 


? Martha Alter Chen, Coping with Seasonality and Drought, New Delhi, 1991; Jane Corbett, 
‘Farune and Household Coping Strategies’, World Development, Vol. 16(9), 1988, pp 1099-112; 
Carol Elaine Henderson, ‘Life in the Land of Death. Famine and Drought in Arid Western 
Rajasthan (India)’, Ph D dissertation, Columbia Univernty, New York, 1989; Michael] Mortimore, 
Adapting to Drought’ Farmers, Famines and Desertification in West Africa, Cambridge, 1989; 
Dessalegn Rahmato, Famine and Survrval Strategies, Upsala, 1991. 

> Bina Agarwal, ‘Social Secunty and the Family’ Coping with Seasonality and Calamity in 
Rural India’, The Journal of Peasant Studies, Vol 17(3), Apal 1990, pp. 341-412; V V. Borkar 
and MV Nadkarni, /mpact of Drought on Rural Life, Bombay, 1975; P Rangaswamy, Coping 
with Hunger Hazard and Experument in an Amean Rite BanAiNg System, The London Research 
Series in Geography 11, London, 1986 

* David Amold, ‘Famine in Peasant Consciousness and Peasant Action Madras, 1876-8’, in 
Ranant Guha, ed. Subaltern Studies, Vol. 011, Delhi 1984, pp 62-115; John C Caldwell, PH Reddy 
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The impact of scarcity varies greatly among individuals within families and across 
communities due to differences in: (1) entitlements to sustenance stemming from 
ownership endowments, exchange opportunities and the moral economy; (ir) bio- 
logical advantages; and (tif) socially acceptable adaptive responses. Natural and 
capital endowments vary across individuals, households and villages. The ability 
to cope with scarcity is dependent in part on the availability of common property 
resources, including rivers, forests and pastures, and common and private capital 
enhancements to land, including bunds, wells and tanks.* Previous research on late 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century South Asian famines and scarcities that focus 
principally on mortality, indicates that the most vulnerable groups were likely to 
include children of different ages, depending on the region and severity of the 
famine, elderly, females of all ages, particularly in regions or among social groups 
where socio-religious norms devalued their worth, adult males whenever large- 
scale migration and congregation was common, and socio-economic groups who 
owned few valuable assets and/or engaged in economic activities dependent on 
favourable conditions. Other studies show that migration typically involved men 
more often than women, and the working aged more often than dependents.‘ 


and Pat Caldwell, ‘Periodical High Risk as a Cause of Fertility’ Decline in a Changing Rural 
Environment: Survival Strategies in the 1980-83 South Indian Dronght’, Economic Development 
and Cultural Change, Vol. 344), 1986, pp. 677—701; Alex de Walle, ‘Famine Mortality A Case 
Study of Darfur, Sudan, 1984-5’, Population Studies, Vol 43(1), 1989, pp. 5-24; Robert Dirks, 
‘Social Responses dunng Severe Food Shortages and Famine’, Current Anthropology, Vol 21(1), 
1980, pp. 21-44; Mushtaq A. Kaw, ‘Famines in Kashmuire, 1586—1819: The Policy of the 
Mughal and Afghan Rules’, The Indian Economic and Social History Review (hereafter JESHR), 
Vol. 33(1), 1996, pp. 59-71; Dick Kooman, ‘Mass Movement, Famine and Epidemic. A Study 
of Interrelationship’, Modern Astan Studies (hereafter MAS), Vol. 25(2), 1991, pp. 281-301. 

5 Arjun Appaduru, ‘How Moral 1s South Asia's Economy?—A Review Article’, Journal of 
Asian Studies, Vol XLUI(3), May 1984, pp. 481-97. l 

* Bina Agarwal, ‘Gender Relations and Food Secunty: Coping with Seasonality, Drought and 
Famine in South Asia’, in Lourdes Beneria and Shelley Feldman, ed, Unequal Burden Economic 
Crises, Persistent Poverty, and Women’s Work, Boulder CO, 1992, pp. 181-218; Radheshyam 
Bairagi, ‘Food Crisis, Nutntion and Female Children in Rural Bangladesh’, Population and 
Development Renew (hereafter PDR), Vol. 12(2), June 1986, pp 307-15, B.L. Bhargava, A Study 
on Impact of 1987-88 Drought on Rural Population ın Balaghat District, M.P , Ad boc Study 
No. 58, Agro-Economic Research Centre for Madhya Pradesh, Jabalpur, February 1980; John 
Bongaarts and Mead Cain, ‘Demographic Responses to Famine’, in Kevin M. Cahill, ed., Famme, 
Maryknoll NY, 1982, pp 47-49; Tim Dyson and Arup Maharatna, ‘Excess Mortality During 
the Bengal Farnine A Re-Evaluation’, /ESHR, Vol. 28(3), 1991, pp 281-97; Douglas Haynes, 
‘Urban Weavers and Rural Famine in Western India, 1870-1900', unpublished manuscrpt, 
Department of History, Dartmouth College, Hanover NH, ca. 1998, Arup Maharatna, The 
Demography of Famines: An Indian Historical Perspective, Oxford, 1996; Vidyut Mohanty, 
‘Migration, Famine and Sex Ratio in Onssa Division between 1881 and 1991’, JESHR, Vol 29%4), 
1992, pp. 507-28 
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Kheda District 


Bounded by the perennial Sabarmati and Mahi rivers, Kheda district lay on the 
Indian subcontinent’s western coastal plain at the northernmost reaches of the Gulf 
of Khambhat (Cambay). Measuring approximately 68 miles in length and 42 miles in 
width, the district’s 535 government villages were intermixed with villages only 
nominally under the administrative control of the East India Company and with 
others ruled by the Gaikwad in the neighbouring Vadodara (Baroda) state. Rising 
slowly from sea level to an elevation of 450 feet, the district’s deep alluvial loam and 
sandy soils were highly productive and supported a densely settled and predomin- 
antly peasant population. — 

Kheda’s climate is typical of a semi-arid savannah with distinct wet and dry 
seasons and moderate temperatures. The south-west monsoon typically brings its 
first rains during the second week of June and withdraws before the end of Septem- 
ber. Cultivation throughout most of Kheda was dependent on the monsoon. During 
the 1820s, only 9 per cent of the district’s gross cultivated area was irrigated, and 
approximately nine-tenths was sown during the monsoon season with kharif crops, 
principally bajri (pearl millet), kodra (Paspalum scorbiulatum L) and rice, inter- 
mixed with various pulses.’ Timely sowing in June and July was critical in order to 
harvest khanf grains and pulses before mid-November when daylight hours short- 
ened and night temperatures dropped. Kodra, rice (both broadcast and directly 
sown), and inter-cropped tur (pigeon pea) needed to be sown no later than the end 
of June; bajri and most pulses (guvar, mug, muth, udid and val) no later than the 
end of July; and transplanted rice no later than mid-August. Only jowar (grain 
sorghum), the most drought-tolerant of the grain crops, had a lengthy kharif sowing 
season, extending from early July into mid-September. Winter season rabi crops, 
principally frost-tolerant wheat and barley, were grown on moisture-retentive black 
soils, in bunded fields or under irrigation. Little land was cultivated during the hot, 
dry summer kuri season.’ 


Data Sources ó 


During the early decades of the nineteenth century, the East India Company in its 
attempt to identify the Ricardian rent it believed was its right as sovereign to 
collect, ordered extensive investigation into the resources and production in its 
newly acquired Gujarat territories. Initially, ın 1811, Captain Monier Williams, 
Surveyor General of Bombay Presidency (and subsequently of India), was ordered 
to commence survey operations in the government villages of Bharuch (Broach) 


7 Survey 14A of 1826/7, Survey Reports, Kaira Collectorate by Purgunnahk, Maharashtra 
State Archives (hereafter MSA). 

t Crop and Season Reports, Annual Reports, India Office Library, London (hereafter IOL), 
NV Kanitkar, Dry Farming in India, 2nd edition, New Delhi, 1958. 
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district with three principal charges.’ First, the Gujarat Revenue and Topographical 
Survey (hereafter Survey) was to classify, count and/or measure all the productive 
resources used in the production of the crops upon which the principal source of 
the Company’s land revenue demand was dependent. Second, the Survey was to 
identify the tenure under which each parcel of land was claimed to be held, to 
investigate whether claims to all government and alienated tax-free (nukro) or con- 
cessionary-rate (sulamia) lands were legitimate, and to bring suit through the courts 
to resume to full revenue assessment those lands believed to have been illegally 
alienated. Third, the Survey was to resolve boundary disputes, both within and 
between villages.'° To these ends, in Kheda every household was surveyed, its 
inhabitants identified by name, caste and sex, and its livestock and agricultural 
implements enumerated; every parcel of land, regardless of the revenue tenure 
under which it was held, was identified by its local name and survey number, and 
measured. The details of the Survey are extant in vernacular village registers (moje 
Jarif), and summaries of its operations in various handwritten Survey Reports, and 
published Selections to the Records of the Bombay Government." 

In 1814, Regulation M brought all the village talatis under the ‘immediate author- 
ity’ of the collectors, and set forth their duties to collect much of the same informa- 
tion independently compiled by the Survey and to maintain registers, By the end of 
the decade talatis had been hired in virtually every village of the district, and 
approximately 800 of their annual vernacular kalambandhi records (individual 
village and parganna compilations) are extant for a large number of Kheda’s 535 
government villages ca. 1821-27 at the Gujarat State Archives, Ahmedabad.” Each 
year’s kalambandhi had 23 registers (Kalams) with statistics and/or descriptions 
of land revenue demand and receipts, village expenditures, land characteristics and 


* The Survey commenced in Bharuch in 1812, Surat in 1815, and Ahmedabad and Kheda in 
1820; it effectively ceased in 1827 

© Francis Warden to Monier Williams, Letter, 1 April 1811, European Manuscript Collection, 
D 462, India Office Library (hereafter IOL), Resolution, 2 Apn! 1811, Bombay Revenue 
Department (hereafter BRD), 1811, VoL 72, pp. 337-40, MSA (all BRD are in MSA), Resolution, 
11 December 1811, BRD, 1811, Vol 76, pp. 1985—91 

l Almost all the extant moje farif from Kheda distnct are now in the Gujarat State Archives, 
Ahmedabad (hereafter GSA-A), catalogued in the ‘Kalambandhi' register, a few moje sarif 
remain (in very poor condition) in the Anand and several dozen (m very good condition) in the 
Borsad taluka record rooms Survey Reports by Williams’ successor, Captain James Cruickshank, 
are extant for half of Kheda pergannas as Survey 14A in MSA Most of the Surveyors’ Reports 
were later published as Selections to the Records of the Bombay Government (hereafter SR8&G), 
O.S. 10 and 11, 1853. £ 

4 These records were wntten pnmanily in the Gujarati language and scnpt, although Marathı 
words and lotters (both Devanagan and Modi) were frequently used The kalambandhi and moje 
janf from the Dholka, Matar, Sandana and Panaj pargannas formerly archived in the Matar 
mamiatdar’s record room were discarded sometime after 1976 and pror to 1990-91 when the 
record-keepers in cach Kheda taluka were ordered to forward all these documents to the GSA~A. 
Virtually all these records are reported for the Vikram Samvat year (hereafter S); SI88I = 
1824/5 ap. 
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use by land revenue tenure, population and a wide range of customary practices." 
While both Aalambandhi and moje jarif were produced throughout British Gujarat’s 
four districts, and various village and Survey of India records were produced else- 
where in the Company’s Bombay and Madras territories, it is only from Kheda’s 
Villages that such voluminous, extensive and detailed village records are known to 
survive from the early nineteenth century.'* 

The kalambandhis are the principal source of primary data for this essay. Des- 
pite their large number, their coverage over time, space and topic are fragmentary. 
The data base culled from these records to date includes the total land area culti- 
vated and cultivable, as well as revenue assessed from all tenures, government and 
alienated, both for the year before (1823/4) and during the scarcity, for 269 villages. 
Of these, data is also available on soil type (goradu, kali, bhathu); area irrigated 
(kuweter) and bunded (karda); and the nature of non-cultivable land (village, site, 
roads, jungle, pasture, rivers, tanks, wells, hills, depressions, cremation grounds, 
and the like) for 225 villages. In contrast to later years and other revenue records, 
every bigha of land, regardless of the tenure under which ıt was held, was recorded 
in these kalambandhis. Both Kalam 5 (all years) and Kalam 11 (S1878 through 
S1880) present land use, revenue and characteristic statistics by tenure, including 
all lands identified as chakria, gerania, huria, pussaita, runwatia, veychania and 
vazifa, whether talpad, talukdari or vanto. In every parganna where comparisons 
can be made between the Survey results and the parganna kalambandhis, the 
evidence is unambiguous: every bigha of land whether cultivated or fallow, arable 
or non-arable, government or alienated was recorded. '* In addition, all lands ın this 
densely and long-settled district belonged to some village; there were no lands in 
Kheda lying outside existing village bounds. '* 


5 For detailed discussion of the kalambandhı and moje sanf records, see A.M. Shah, R-G 
Shroff and A R. Shah, ‘Early Nineteenth Century Village Records in Gujarati’, in Tapan 
Raychaudhun, ed , Contributions to Indian Economic History, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1963, pp 
89-100; and Marcia Jean Frost, ‘Population Growth and Agranan Change in Bntish Gujarat. 
Kaira District, 1802-58’, Ph D dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania, 1995, 
pp 12-13 and Appendix | 

'* With respect to contemporaneous records and surveys, see David Ludden, ‘Agranan 
Commercialism in Eighteenth Century South India’ Evidence from the 1823 Turunelvel: Census’, 
IESHR, Vol 25(4), 1988, pp 493-519, Durgaprasad Bhattacharya and Bibhavat Bhattacharya, 
eds, Report on the Population Estimates of India (1820-1830), 1961 Census of India, New 
Delhi, 1963; and R.H Phillimore, comp., Historical Records of the Survey of India, Vols 2 and 
3, Dehra Dun, 1945-54 

5 The number of cultivable bighas of government land found one the Survey were 16,488 
in Dbolka, 49,646 in Mahudha, 59,642 in Nadiad, 10,404 ın Napad and 81,196 in Petlad, while 
the number of cultivable ‘alienated’ Sighas were 33,249, 70,179, 71,139, 15,890 and 84,886 
respectively From the S1882 and S1883 kalambandhis the total grea of government and 
alienated cultivable lands were recorded as 57,964, 129,055, 135,324, 26,848 and 172,186 
bighas respectively Survey 14A and Kalam 12. 

+J More to James Farnsh, Letter 35, Apnl 1822, BRD, 1821-22, Vol. 45-H, pp. 818-19. The 
new villages and puras were all established from lands in neighbouring villages that were not 
regiarly cultivated by their inhabitants Thomas Williamson to LR. Reid, Letter 160, 17 
November 1826, BRD, 1826, Vol. 20/152 (not numbered) 
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Population estimates by caste, gender and three broad age groups (0 to 9, 10 to 
19 and 20 and above) are also available for the same 225 villages for at least one year 
during the 1820s, mostly 1824/5 and 1825/6. Population estimates prior to 1824/5 are 
relatively uncommon however, and the data base includes only 21 villages with 
enumerations from both 1823/4 and 1824/5. There are several reasons, including 
considerable internal evidence in the population registers (Kalam 15 $1878-81 and 
Kalam 16 thereafter) to believe that the ‘alatis were conscientious in performing 
their counting and recording duties subject to customary constraints and preju- 
dices. First, talatis were well paid for their work, earning on average Rs 100 per year 
(the equivalent of 5,000 seers of bajri in early 1820s prices), and those who failed to 
perform their duties satisfactorily were fired." Second, there were a few villages in 
which the population enumeration in the final draft was reported by household for 
each caste; this level of disaggregation would have made it less likely that inconsis- 
tent arbitrary classifications would be made from year to year.'* Third, the ‘alatis’ 
accounts were scrutinised during the Survey, and the discrepancies between the 
enumerations of each were relatively small and can be explained by mismatch in 
time and migration. Fourth, the consistency and plausibility of the population esti- 
mates were evaluated in an earlier work, and no evidence was found at the village, 
parganna or district level of clearly unplausible or grossly inconsistent data; that 
is, caste, gender and age biases were relatively consistent over time and variations 
in numbers reported by caste, sex and age could be explained by changes in fertility, 
mortality and migration.’® Further evidence in this respect is discussed in a later 
section of this essay. 


Scarcity in Kheda District, 1824/5 


In the half century bracketing the scarcity of 1824/5, Kheda’s inhabitants experi- 
enced particularly severe famine conditions in 1790-92 and 1812-14, and wide- 
spread and severe scarcity in 1802/3, 1819/20, 1833/5 and 1838/9.” In 1824, the 
district collectors in Ahmedabad, Bharuch (Broach) as well as Kheda wrote elo- 
quently to their superiors in Bombay of the conditions prevailing in their dis- 
tricts due to the ‘long drought’. In particular they wrote of 11sing prices, failed or 
unsown crops, extensive cattle mortality, uncultivated land, and ryot demands for 
land revenue abatements and remissions. Kheda’s collector reported that the 
past season was the worst since the 1812/3 famine, crop failures were extensive 
throughout much of the district, and any produce that matured was scanty and 


V Antroli and Kapadvanj pargannas, Kalam 6, $1881, Bhalay, Nadiad and Umret pargannas, 
Kalam 14, $1881. 

8 Aren village, Mehmedabad parganna, Kalam 16, $1883; Rasulpur village, Thasra parganna, 
Kalam 16, $1882 

'? Frost, ‘Population Growth and Agranan Change’, Appendix 3 

> AT Ethendge, Report on Past Famines in the Bombay Presidency, Bombay, 1868, Famine 
Commission, Report of the Indian Famine Commission, 1880, London, 1880 
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inferior.*! Kheda’s collector and judge also requested permission to alleviate dis- 
tress by intervening in grain markets (halting exports, encouraging imports, pur- 
chasing merchant stocks and fixing retail prices) and advancing taccavi loans for 
well construction and repair. None were approved by the Presidency’s Governor in 
Council except the removal of import duties on gram, and the only additional relief 
authorised was the remission of assessments on those cultivated lands where 
crops failed or were extensively damaged.” 


Nature of the Season 


The scarcity of 1824/5 was precipitated by the failure of the monsoon during the 
primary kharif agricultural season, and was preceded in some villages of the district 
by two years of deficient agricultural production, due first to heavy and excessive 
rains in 1822, and subsequently, to deficient rains in 1823. Between 4 and 7 June . 
1824 a ‘considerable quantity’ of rain fell throughout the district, and again a few 
light showers fell on 13—14 June, but no rain fell again until 21 August. Thereafter 
the quantity, force and timing of the rains was reported suitable for the pursuit of 
‘normal agricultural activities’, that is, the sowing of late kharif and (in October and 
November) rabi crops. A long spell of ‘great heat’ and no rain in September, how- 
ever, checked the growth of previously sown kharif crops.” 

The failure of the monsoon in 1824 was unusual, even for a rain deficient year, as 
shown in Figure | (Rainfall in Kheda District). On average, between 1872 and 1947, 
rain fell in Kheda district on just 38 days in a year; five in June, 14 in July, 11 in 
August and six in September. Average rainfall was 32.5 inches; of this 4.8 fell in 


71 A. Crawford to James Farish, Letter 25, 20 September 1825, BRD, 1825, Vol. 7/117, pp. | 
17-105; Robert Boyd to Gubert More, Letter 172, 23 December 1824, BRD, 1825, Vol. 20/130, 
pp. 93--116; Thomas Williamson to James Fansh, Letter 168, 29 September 1825, BRD, 1825, 
Vol 7/117, pp 47-98 

2 Correspondence between Grain Proceedings Board and Kheda’s acting collector in Bombay 
General Consultations, 1824, Vols 1-3, IOL from DeVitre, 20 July 1824, Vol. 1, pp 4267f; to 
DeVitre, 31 July 1824, Vol. 1, p. 233, from DeVitre, 16 August 1824, Vol. 2, pp 4792f; to 
Acting Collector, 27 August 1824, Vol 2, p 4794, from Thomas Williamson, 27 August 1824, 
Vol. 3, pp. 5173f; to DeVitre, 23 August 1824, Vol 3, p 5176; Remarks by the Board, 15 
September 1824, Vol. 3, p 190 See Etherndge, Report on Past Famines, pp 131-41 and Neil 
Rabitoy, ‘The Control of Fate and Fortune: The Origins of the Market Mentality in Bntish 
Administrative Thought ın South Asia’, MAS, Vol. 24(4), 1991, pp 737-64 regarding the 
Company’s evolving scarcity and famine policy at this time 

“J Pyre to James Fansh, Letter 46, June 1823, BRD, 1823, Vol. 23/77, pp 129-96; Gilbert 
More to James Fansh, Letter 144, 22 December 1822, BRD, 1823, Vol. 24/76, pp 383—403; 
E.B. Mills to Thomas Williamson, Letter, 5 February 1826, Bombay Revenue Proceedings 
(hereafter BRP), 1 March 1826, P/369/15, IOL; E.B Mills, Letter, 15 June 1824, BRP, P368/ 
55, IOL, pp 4765f, Gilbert More to Thomas Williamson, Letter 100, 18 July 1824, BRD, 1824, 
Vol. 12/96, pp. 329-30; James DeVitre to Wiliam Newnham, Letter, 20 July 1824, BRD, 1824, 
Vol. 11/67, pp. 343-44; Gilbert More to Thomas Williamson, Letter 128, 22 August 1824, 
BRD, 1824, Vol 12/96, pp 337-38; Thomas Williamson to James Fansh, Letter 23, 27 
September 1824, BRD 1824, Vol. 13/69, p 253. 
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June, 13.5 in July, 8.3 in August, and 5.0 in September.” In every year of those seven 
and a half decades, rain fell each July at least somewhere in the district. Only in 
1899 (still remembered in Gujarat as Chhappaniyo dukal), 1911 and 1918 did rain fall 
fewer than four times in July, dropping just 0.5, 1.4 and 1.8 inches respectively 
during the month and 6.7, 12.8 and 7.9 inches respectively during the year. In no 
other years were fewer days of rain or less rainfall reported. Even under the most 
generous assumptions about the volume of rain that fell in early June and from the 
last week in August, maximum rainfall is unlikely to have exceeded 16 inches in 
1824. In only six of those 72 years did less rain fall across the district: less than 8 
inches in 1899 and 1918, less than 13 inches in 1904, 1911 and 1915, and just 15 
inches in 1923.7 

With no rainfall statistics from Kheda during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, ıt is not possible and in fact risky to make, any assumptions about the 
distribution of rain across the district in 1824. While within the district rainfall on 
average ca. 1872-1947 was relatively more plentiful in the south (34 and 35 inches 
respectively in Borsad and Anand), less plentiful towards the north, and least 
plentiful along its eastern and western boundaries (30 and 31 inches respectively in 
Matar and Thasra), rainfall was also more variable where it was on average higher 
and less variable where it was on average lower. In addition, during the six years of 
the most severe drought, the range of measured rainfall across the district varied 
dramatically.” Further, there was no consistency across the district from one drought 
to another, or any relationship to average rainfall with respect to the relative amount 
of rain recorded in each town. 

The lack of rain from mid-June to late August 1824 would not only have destroyed 
or damaged those crops sown after the early June rains, but also would have 
caused a decrease in the area sown with crops at any time during the kharif season 
as well. While Kheda’s cultivators plowed in anticipation of the start of the mon- 
soon rains, their usual practice was not to sow their kharif seed until sufficient rain 
had fallen to ensure its germination. With no rain day after day and week after week, 
and substantial losses already incurred of the seed sown in June, it is likely that the 
least moisture-retentive land not already sown was left fallow, and other land was 
abandoned as livestock weakened from lack of fodder and water and cultivators left 
their villages. While some cultivators would and did risk their seed, capital and 


* Standard deviations 10.1 days, 11.65 inches 

% Nico den Tuinder collected the rainfall stanstics from Rainfall in India and Rainfall of the 
Bombay Presidency for Years Pror to 1891, Meteorological Senes, V/18, IOL, and graciously 
provided me his data base During the famine of the early 1790s, rain was reported to have fallen 
only once, and dunng the 1813-14 famine only twice (once in July and again in mid September) 
Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol HI Kaira and Panch Mahals, Bombay, 1879, p 56 

* The standard deviation for the four towns with the highest average rainfall ranged from 13 | 
to 143 inches, while that for the five towns with the lowest average rainfall ranged from 11 8 
to 13 0 inthes The town with the most plentiful rain received from | 7. to 26 times as much 
rain as the town with the least during these six years 
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labour on more extensive sowing in the hope that something would germinate, the 
response to drought in Kheda has always been an overall contraction of cultiva- 
tion.”? 

The resumption of the monsoon from late August made possible the sowing of 
some late kharif crops and rabi grains (wheat and barley), pulses (chana, tur and 
tul), tobacco and Aussumbi (safflower grown for its dye). Rabi crops, usually grown 
on bunded, black sou and/or irrigated lands, may also have been adversely affected 
as soil moisture, except where irrigation water was readily available, fell below 
normal. Whether it fell below the level required for good crop production, however, 
is another question. After the first week in October, neither the collector nor the 
judge remarked about the extent or productivity of rabi cultivation during the fall of 
1824 or winter of 1825 in their correspondence to the Presidency’s secretaries, 
although they continued to report a decline in grain prices. 

Food production and incomes for almost all of Kheda’s inhabitants would have 
been sharply diminished unti at least January or February 1825 when the rabi crop 
matured. But with only a fraction of cultivable land capable of supporting rabi 
crops, scarcity would have persisted until after the kharif harvest in September and 
October 1825.4 Households without large stores from previous harvest(s), without 
alternative sources of income, or without stocks of alierable assets would have 
suffered, not only during the scarcity year, but at least until after the kharif harvest 
in 1825/6. 


Measuring the Severity of the Scarcity 


The severity of any scarcity can be evaluated by a wide range of variables, includ- 
ing the adoption or extension of the myriad coping strategies typically employed to 
improve survival probabulities, the social disruptions that accompany distress, and 
its demographic consequences. The extant records examined to date permit the 
evaluation of the severity of the 1824/5 scarcity by just four measures: food prices; 
area cultivated; land revenues; and population. Ceteris paribus, during a drought- 
induced scarcity, one would expect food prices to rise, cultivation to contract, land 
revenue demand to decrease (and remissions and arrears to increase), and popula- 
tion growth to slow down. The more severe the scarcity, the more rapid and longer 
lasting these changes would be. 


7 Dunng the droughts of 1899, 1911 and 1918 gross culovated area (government lands only) 
contracted 59, 12 and 21 per cent respectively; Crop and Season Reports, 1898/99, 1899/1900, 
1910/11, 1911/12, 1917/18, 1918/19 

B Dared oa the coral evidence: Pom dia Sune koori and Iakad it i unlikely 
that more than one in seven arable bighas on average across the distnct in the mid 1820s had the 
soils or land investments necessary to support rabi cultivation. These were unevenly distributed 
across the distnct Survey 14A, Kalam 11 and Kalam 12, $1879-83 from vanous villages and 
pargannas. 
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Food Prices 


Although grain prices in Kheda reportedly nearly doubled by mid-August 1824, 
relative to the other years of scarcity in Kheda district ca. 1791 to 1854, the rise in 
food prices during the 1824/5 scarcity, and subsequently their fall in 1825/6, were 
quite moderate, as shown in Figure 2 (Food Price Index).” Compared to the preceding 
year, average annual food prices across the district more than tripled during the 
1812-14 famine and mcreased by more than one-half during the 1819-20 and 1833-35 
scarcities, but rose by only one-fourth ın 1824/5. In the year following the famines 
of 1790-92 and 1812—14 and during the scarcities of 1819-20 and 1833-35, food 
prices fell by 30 per cent or more, but only by one-sixth following the 1824/5 scar- 
city.” 

Within the district and across crops, however, prices during the 1824/5 scarcity 
were quite volatile. Of the principal food grains cultivated and consumed, rice and 
bajri prices rose most rapidly:-on average by three-fifths and two-fifths respec- 
tively across the district between January 1824 and January 1825. Prices of several 
pulses (chola, muth, mug and udid) also rose by more than one-third. In contrast, 
the prices of wheat and barley rose by a more modest one-fourth and one-fifth 
respectively over the same one year period. The relatively improved cultivation 
conditions for these rabi crops following the late rains most likely explain the smaller 
increase in wheat and barley prices. Prices rose most rapidly in central Kheda (by 
two-thirds or more in Nadiad and Napad towns) and less rapidly in the south-east 
(by more than one-fourth in Borsad town). Relative to prices of tobacco, spices and 
other non-subsistence agricultural commodities, food pnces rose quite dramatic- 
ally in Nadiad (three-fifths), and again less so in Napad (one-fourth) and Borsad 
(one-sixth). The relative increase in food prices reflects the sharp increase in the 
market demand for foods as crops failed, stored foods were consumed, and fears of 
famine rose. 


` 


3 ID DeVitre, Letter, 16 August 1824, Bombay General Consultations, 1824, Vol. 2, p 4792, 
IOL. In the early 1850s prices of a wide range of commodities were collected from merchant 
records for tbe previous sıx decades and reported ın seers per Company Rupee for three months 
(January, March and June) This report provides pnces data from just four towns in the 1820s 
Borsad, Matar, Nadiad and Napad. Alexander Elphinstone to Edward Gordon Faweett, Letter 
48A, 3 January 1855, BRD, 1858, Vol 20, pp. 274-97 Given the substantial decline in cultivation 
and population in many villages near Matar town dunng the 1824/5 scarcity, the reliability of 
the prices reported for that town in 1825 is clearly questionable Both the IOL and MSA copies 
of Elphinstone’s report show a price spike in Matar tn 1824 comparable to those shown 
elsewhere in the district in 1825. No ‘adjustment to the price index has been made, however, and 
it is probable that the prce fluctuations were in fact more marked than shown in Figure- 2 

® The Laspreyes index based on 1853/4 cultivation and Survey crop yields includes prices of 
bajri, barley, bavto, kodra, nce, pulses and wheat. Frost, ‘Population Growth and Agrarian 
Change’, pp 25-26. 
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Cultivated Area 


The total area under cultivation in 269 villages during 1824/5 declined modestly (3.6 
per cent) from 504,711 bighas in 1823/4 to 486, 720, and the proportion of cultivable 
land cultivated fell from 0.83 to 0.79.” The impact of drought during 1833—35 was 
considerably more dramatic; the total (government and alienated) area cultivated in 
43 villages (mostly in the Alina, Kapadvanj and Thasra pargannas) contracted by 
14.7 per cent in 1833/4.” No comparison is possible with other scarcities in the 
early nineteenth century, as cultivation statistics were either not routinely collected 
or are no longer extant, As Map 1 shows, the decline in cultivation, although slight 
overall, was widespread across the district and reported in nearly three-fourths of 
these villages. The proportion of cultivable land cultivated during 1824/5 declined 
by one-fifth or more in 24 villages and by one-tenth or more in an additional 38. The 
villages most severely affected by this measure were those in the northern 
pargannas of Alina, Antroli and Kapadvanj and the western pargannas of Dholka, 
Matar, Pariaj and Sandana, where the proportion of cultivable land that was culti- 
vated fell from 0.70 to 0.64 and 0.77 to 0.71 respectively. Less adversely affected 
were the villages in the Petlad (mostly in the Borsad mahal) parganna, where the 
proportion of cultivable land cultivated fell from 0.89 to 0.84. The least severely 
affected were those in the Bhalaj, Nadiad and Napad pargannas where the propor- 
tion of cultivable land cultivated fell from 0.95 to 0.94. 


Land Revenues 


Between 1823/4 and 1824/5 the government's land revenue demand from 14 of its 
17 pargannas fell by more than one-cighth.* In these years, the collector’s re- 
ported land revenue demand was based on the assessments on cultivated (and in 
some cases cultivable) land and miscellaneous assessments on agricultural and 
artisan capital and labour (vero), net of the disbursements within the villages (gam 
Khurch) and the remissions (chut) authorised by the collector for failed or damaged 
crops. Making meaningful comparisons of the revenue demand during each of the 
nineteenth-century scarcities and famines 1s not possible, given the differences in 
(7) the revenues and deductions included and excluded in the jamabandhi reports 


3 Cultivation and land tax statistics are based on Kalam 5, S1880 and S1881 from 269 villages 
in the Alina, Antroli, Bhalay, Dholka, Kapadvanj, Matar, Nadiad, Napad, Pariaj, Petlad, Sandana, 
Thasra and Umret pargannas 

Kalam 7, $1890, Kapadvanj potkas 1-5, daftars 2, 12-14, 16-17, 21-23, 25-26, 29-34, 
36-37, 41-42, 50-54, 56-57, 59-62, 67, 66, 68-72, 80, 81, 88, 89, 98, GSA-A. 

P The 1824/5 collector's yamabandAl reports at the MSA and IOL are extant for only 14 
Parganaas and fuppas. Thomas Williamson to James Fansh, Letter 168, 20 September 1825, 
BRD, 1825, Vol. 7/117, pp. 758-64. 
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across time; (iz) the systems under which the land revenue demand were fixed; and 
(iit) Company policies toward remissions.” 

The land revenue demand fell most sharply in the western pargannas where 
cultivation also contracted sharply: by one-fifth in Daskroi, Dholka, Kaira, 
Mehmedabad and Sandana, and by more than one-sixth in Matar. Land revenues 
also fell sharply (by more than one-seventh) in the central Kheda pargannas of 
Bhalaj and Nadiad, despite the relative stability in the area under cultivation and the 
greater incidence of assessments levied on cultivable narva land. The land revenue 
demand also contracted significantly (by one-twelfth to one-tenth) in the north- 
eastern pargannas of Alina and Thasra, and the central villages of Mahudha 
parganna. In the northern pargannas of Antroli and Kapadvanj, however, land 
revenues rose slightly (3.2 per cent). Given the relatively smaller decline in the area 
sown and the Company’s desire to obtain the maximum revenue possible, the large 
decrease in the land revenue demand is suggestive of the great loss of crops dunng 
this scarcity and the remissions granted by the collector. 

Land taxes, typically assessed on each cultivated bigha (0.59 area), also fell, but 
not nearly as sharply as the land revenue demand, reflecting the substantial remis- 
sions granted in many villages.” In 269 villages the land tax fell less rapidly than the 
area under cultivation (2.8 per cent). Despite lumited evidence of reductions in land 
taxes on some parcels, the average land tax per cultivated bigha rose in more than 
half the villages, particularly those in the west and south, as shown on Map 2.* 
This evidence strongly suggests that cultivators chose to leave fallow, poorer 
quality (and thus lower taxed land), and to concentrate their resources on their better 
quality and higher assessed lands in response to the drought. 


Population 


The evidence for the demographic impact during the year of the scarcity is rela- 
tively scanty. Population censuses for both 1823/4 and 1824/5 are extant for only 21 


4 During the 1813—14 famine and the 1819/20 scarcity, the gross revenue demand (land taxes 
plus vero with no deductigns for village charges and remissions) increased (1 5 per cent in 
1812/3, 5 8 per cent in 1813/4 and 22 per cent in 1819/20 Despite the extreme hardship 
suffered by the populace, Company policy did not allow for remissions dunng the 1813/4 
famine and only Rs 2,100 was granted in 1819/20 against a revenue demand of Rs 1,694,479 
Gordon to Francis Warden, Letter 170, 30 November 1822, BRD, 1822, Vol. 25/77, pp. 
352-71 In 1833/4 the gross revenue demand (inclusive of village charges, remissions and 
vanious miscellaneous taxes not related to agnculture and reported as sayer) decreased 15 6 per 
cent largely due to the permanent reduction in land tax assessments. EB Mills to John Vibart, 
Letter 258, 24 August 1832. BRD, 1833, Vol. 14/482, p. 79, EB Mills to Thomas Williamson, 
Letter 270, 30 August 1833, BRD, 1833, Vol. 15/483, p 385 For a discusajon of the land 
revenue system under Company mule, see Frost, ‘Population Growth and Agranan Change’, 
Chapter 5 

» Kalam 5, S1880 and S1881. 

Evidence from only three villages in Mabudha parganna have been found documenting re- 
negotiated land tax agreements (gunwutt/) in 1824/5 Of the hundreds of parcels in cach 
Village, land tax rates were lowered on only 11 parcels in Gutal, 12 in Kenavi and 5 in Valetva 
Kalam 5, $1881 
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villages; half of these lay in the west, the remainder were scattered across the 
district, as shown in Map 3.7” Of these 21 villages, censuses are extant for only one 
in 1821/2, four in 1822/3, six in 1825/6 and 15 in 1826/7. For the district, however, 
censuses are extant for 17 villages in 1821/2, 11 m 1822/3, 19 in 1823/4, 379 m 1824/5, 
246 in 1825/6, 289 in 1826/7 and three in 1827/8. In addition to these, the collector’s 
parganna-wise summary of the first ta/ati census in 1818/29, the Survey’s censuses, 
and other contemporary reports suggests the following. First, population growth 
was relatively rapid, probably close to 1 per cent per year. Second, the early 1820s 
was a period of considerable movement of people, both temporary and permanent: 
(a few) new villages were formed out of the less frequently cultivated lands of large 
villages, cultivators (and the artisans required to support their efforts) were encour- 
aged to relocate to take up lands left fallow due to excessive revenue demands and/ 
or ‘lawlessness’, and emigrants from the west and north settled permanently in 
Kheda. Third, the proportion of each of the major castes was relatively stable. 
Fourth, the enumerated population of females grew slightly more rapidly than that 
of males, reflecting improved reporting and/or improved survival of females. Fifth, 
the relative share of young children (age 0 to 9) in the total population was increas- 
ing, while the relative share of older children (age 10 to 19) was declining; both 
trends are consistent with the passing from one age group to the next of the last 
cohort of young children to survive the high infant and child mortality during the 
1812/4 famine. Sixth, among older children, females were increasing more rapidly 
than males. Seventh, child-woman ratios were rising.” i 

In contrast to the rapid population growth experienced during the years of Com- 
pany administration, the extant kalambandhi registers show that population 
increased by only 0.1 per cent in these 21 villages during 1824/5 from 22,475 to 
22,498. Population declined in nine villages, rose in 11 and remained unchanged in 
one; the number of households declined in five.” The extant data suggests that the 
demographic impact—whether through mortality or migration—in 1824/5 differed 
sharply by age, gender and caste. The total number of females declined slightly, 
while that of males increased; this is counter to the ca. 1818-27 trend. The number 


Y Kalam 15, $1880 and Kalam 16, S1881 for two villages in Borsad, six in Matar, two in 
Nadiad, one in Napad and 10 in Paria pargannas. 

¥ Nico den Tuinder, ‘Population and Society in Kheda District, 1819-1921: A Study of the 
Economic Context of Demographic Developments’, Ph D dissertation, University of 
Amsterdam, Amsterdam, 1993, pp 70-77, Frost, ‘Population Growth and Agranan Change’, 
pp. 39-57, Arvind M. Shah, ‘Social Structure and Change in a Gujarat Village’, Ph D dissertation, 
M S. University (Baroda), 1964; and idem, ‘Lineage Structure and Change in a Gujarat Village’, 
in M N. Srinrvas, VS Parthasarathy and S Seshiah, eds, Dumnensions of Social Change in India, 
Bombay, 1977, pp 339-67, A. Robertson to Government, Letter, 12 February 1820, Bombay 
Judicial Proceedings, 1820, Vol. 22/3, pp 1338ff, IOL 

P There 1s no apparent correlation between population size and decline during the scarcity 
Population rose in the very smallest village (34) and largest town (3,676), fell in six of the 11 
other villages with fewer than 1,000 inhabitants, and fell m three of eight with 1,000 to 2,200 


ap 3 - Population Growth: 1823/4 to 1824/5 
n 21 Kheda Desinct Villages 
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of young boys and girls (aged less than 10) increased significantly.” The number of 
older children (aged 10 to 19) decreased, but counter to trend, the number of older 
girls declined more rapidly than older boys. Finally, the number of adults (ages 20 
and above) decreased, with the number of males declining more rapidly_than fe- 
males; the decrease in adults was also counter to trend. 

Recorded populations declined among the ritually high-status brahmin and rajput, 
lower-status koli, and the unclean weaver (dhed) and sweeper (bhangia), herds- 
men (vaghari and rabari), and the service castes of bard and water-carrier (bhat, 
jogi and bhoi).*' With the exception of the vaghari, rabari and bhoi communities, 
the number of females declined more rapidly than that of males. The populations of 
other communities increased, including those of the dominant cultivating Aunbi- 
patidar, merchants (vania and /uvana), artisans (goldsmith, blacksmith, carpenter, 
potter and leather-workers (mochi and odh)), service providers (barber, tailor, gar- 
dener and washer), mendicants (gosai and veragi) and various Muslim castes 
(fakir, mir, sipai and vohora). In contrast to the communities with declining popula- 
tions, the growth rate of females was faster than that of males among the vania, 
carpenter, gardener, potter, odh, mochi and Muslim communities. In some cases 
this was due to the absolute decline in the number of males (particularly those aged 
10 and above); in others it was due to the relatively more rapid growth in the 

numbers of young girls. 

In 1825/6 population growth rebpunded in Kheda. Population growth resumed 
and the number of females again increased more rapidly than males. In 16 of the 21 
villages, the total population was 2.8 per cent higher in 1825/6 than in 1823/4, 
having declined by nearly 1 per cent in 1824/5, while that of females was 3.3 per 
cent higher. In a larger data set of 251 villages for which both 1824/5 and 1825/6 
censuses are extant, total population resumed its long-run growth rate (1.1 per 
cent), and the increase in the number of males (0.6 per cent) again lagged behind 
that of females. 

While doubt may be cast upon the accuracy of the magnitude of the talatis’ 
enumerations and it is impossible to deconstruct them into their mortality, migra- 

‘tion, coverage improvement and error components, the data suggests the follow- 
ing. First, the 1824/5 scarcity temporarily interrupted the expansion of population 
in Kheda. While some groups (in particular young girls) may have experienced a 
significant increase in mortality, it is likely that migration within and perhaps out of 
the district accelerated. The relatively greater decrease (or slower increase) in the 
number of adult males than adult females dumng the scarcity 1s suggestive of adult 
male emigration, even through there is no strong evidence of return adult male 
migration in the following year. Second, fertility was not adversely affected by the 
scarcity. The proportion of young children in total population and child-woman 


® Whether the number of boys was increasing more or less rapidly than that of girls ca 
1818-27 cannot be determined from the extant registers, growth rates of young children did not 
show a consistent pattern across time or space 

t The talans frequently recorded the two sats together 
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ratios rose both during the scarcity and the following year, as they did throughout 
the 1820s. Third, female children of all ages were adversely affected during the 
scarcity. The relative increase in the number of young females in 1824/5 was 
considerably slower than that of young males in 1824/5 and of young females in 
1825/6. The relative decrease of older female children during 1824/5 was signifi- 
cantly more rapid, and the relative increase of older female children during 1825/6 
was slower than of older male children Fourth, adult males were more adversely 
affected by scarcity than adult females. During the scarcity, the decline in their 
absolute and relative numbers was quite marked, and even where the number of 
adult males increased, it was almost always at a slower rate than that of adult 
females. The absolute decline in the number of adult males expenenced in Kheda’s 
villages during the 1824/5 scarcity was not an uncommon occurrence dunng fam- 
ines and scarcities both in the Bombay Presidency and elsewhere in India during 
the colonial period.*? The evidence from Kheda does suggest that migration, not 
mortality, was the principal cause of the decline in the number of adult males during 
the 1824/5 scarcity. Fifth, the pattern of relatively greater vulnerability of older 
children, younger females and adult males in Kheda in 1824/5 has been observed 
elsewhere in India and is consistent with the ‘southern’ pattern of female cultural 
status and mortality evident in the nineteenth-century famines of severe mortality 
examined by Maharatna.™ Sixth, the demographic impact of the scarcity varied widely 
across castes without respect to ritual status or customary infanticide (particularly 
female) practices. 


Common Property Resources and Wild Foods 


Among the many coping strategies employed during drought, scarcity and famine 
are the increased consumption of wild foods, that is, non-cultivated plants and 
non-domesticated animals. Such supplemental food resources are collected from 
lands with restricted use rights, and from common property lands to which commu- 
nal nghts (both de jure and de facto) exist. Common property lands are also critical 
to the survival of livestock, most importantly the plow bullock. In recent years the 
nature and loss of common property resources 1n India during the nineteenth cen- 
tury has received attention, and questions have been raised about the role played 
by the diminution of rights to common property resources and the decline ın the 
land area of common property in the sequence of famines which devastated large 


© Greenough (Prosperity and Misery tn Modern Bengal) wntes of the break-up of families 
during the Bengal famine of 1943, and Dyson and Maharatna (‘Excess Mortality during the 
Bengal Famine’), among others, discuss the increased susceptibility to mortality faced by men 
who congregated in large numbers at the famine public relief works projects that were started in 
the closing decades of the nineteenth century 

© Maharatna, The Demography of Famines, pp 90-3, 118-22 

“ Agarwal, ‘Social Secunty and the Family’, pp 374-5, Amold, Famine, pp 24, 79, Chen, 
Coping with Seasonality, pp 118-23, Corbett, ‘Famine and Household Coping Strategies’, de 
Waal, ‘Famine Mortality’, Michael Mortimore, Adapting to Drought Farmers, Famines and 
Desertification in West Africa, Cambridge, 1989, p 189 
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populations in the century’s last decades.“ The kalambandhi data allows a cross- 
sectional analysis of the availability of common property resources and its relation- 
ship, if any, to the severity of the 1824/5 scarcity. 


Modelling the Impact of Wild Food Availability 
on the Severity of Scarcity 


While the availability of wild foods from common property resources also dimin- 
ished when the rains failed, wild foods did provide an alternative and additional 
source of nutrition when stocks of stored foods were being depleted and the price 
of purchased food was increasing rapidly. While it would be preferable to look at 
the availability of wild foods directly, the requisite data is not available, and a proxy 
measure—the availability of lands supporting wild foods—must be employed. Thus, 
the issue posed here is whether the availability of alternative food sources from 
non-cultivable and fallow lands reduced the severity of the scarcity in 1824/5. Of 
the four measures of the severity of the scarcity discussed above, only the change 
in cultivation provides sufficient observations for statistical analysis and can also 
be reasonably expected to have responded directly to the availability of wild foods. 
The very limited data relating to the demographic response to scarcity, also respon- 
sive to the availability of wild foods, supports a less rigorous analysis. 

First, did the availability of lands supporting wild foods have an impact on the 
area under cultivation? If, during the scarcity, the marginal benefits from foraging 
declined less quickly than from farming, then, ceteris paribus, cultivation would 
have contracted more sharply where wild food resources were more abundant and 
food production energies would have shifted from tilling the sou! to foraging. Jodha 
has argued that the perennial grasses, shrubs and trees in India’s drought-prone 
regions are less sensitive to deficient rainfall than cultivated crops, and thus ‘their 
production is more stable’. Alternatively, if the marginal benefit of foraging for 
food consumption declined more quickly than that of farming, then ceteris paribus, 
cultivation would have contracted less sharply (or possibly even increased) where 
wild food resources were more abundant and food production energies focused on 
tilling the soil. Additionally, cultivation would have contracted less if livestock had 
access to more extensive sources of grass and leaf forage from common properties. 

Second, did the availability of lands supporting wild foods have an impact on the 
ability of Kheda’s inhabitants to survive? Ceteris paribus, did population decline 


S Minot: Chakravarty-Kaul, Common Lands and Customary Law Institutional Change in 
North India over the Past Two Centuries, Delhi, 1996; Madhav Gadgil and Ramachandra Guha, 
This Fissured Land An Ecological History of India, Del, 1992, Sumit Guha, The Agrarian 
Economy of the Bombay Deccan, 1818-1941, New Delhi, 1985; N S. Jodha, ‘Population 
Growth and the Decline of Common Property Resources in Rajasthan, India’, PDR, Vol 11(2), 
1985, pp 247-64; Laxman Satya, Cotton and Famine in Berar, 1850-1900, New Delhi, 1997; 
Richard Saumarez Smith, Rule by Records Land Registration and Village Custom in Early 
British Punjab. Delhi, 1996 

“NS Jodha, ‘Drought Management’, Economic and Political Weekly, Vol 25(28), 1991, 
p A-101 
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most rapidly in those villages with the least access to wild foods? As scarcity 
reduced food availability, whether from storage, home production or market pur- 
chase, consumption undoubtedly contracted. For some the reduction in caloric 
intake may have resulted in hastened death. For others it may have provided the 
incentive to break up the family through voluntary or forced expulsion of some 
members to fend for themselves as wanderers or jungle inhabitants, to seek out 
sustenance or employment opportunities in other villages or towns, or to board 
with better endowed extended families elsewhere. Thus, where alternative food 
sources were close at hand on private fallow (padtar) and common non-arable 
(kharabo) properties, the adverse demographic impact of scarcity would have 


Wild Foods in Kheda District 


Regardless of the vagaries of the monsoon, Kheda’s inhabitants, like others around 
the world, have always supplemented their food, fuel and other material needs from 
common property resources." In the early nineteenth century, these included the 
village site and roads; formerly and never cultivated lands covered in forests, scrub 
and pasture; uncultivable hills and depressions; and rivers and tanks. These com- 
mon properties supported a variety of animal and plant life that, during periods of 
cultivated crop failures, provided alternative sources of food for those who did and 
those who did not normally consume them as well as for their livestock. 

Whether cultivated or wild, a variety of trees provided fruit and flowers for 
human consumption, including custard-apple, lemon, mowra, mango and raen. 
More than one hundred wild plants have been identified whose fruits, flowers, 
leaves, seeds, young shoots, roots, tubers, bark and gums have been reported to 
be consumed during famines throughout the subcontinent; a large proportion of 
these were found in Kheda. Some of these wild foods were commonly gathered and 
consumed regardless of the nature of the season, providing a more diversified diet 
of greens, vegetables and seeds for humans, and supplementing the forage and 
fodder diets of livestock. Others were resorted to only in time of severe distress due 
to their noxious, poisonous or non-nutritious nature. Wild animals whose flesh 
might have been consumed during a failed monsoon season included boar, various 
deer (including antelope and gazelle), a large variety of birds (geese, duck, teal, 
partridge, quail, grouse, plover and pigeon), and fish from tanks (including carp, 
pike and eel) and from the lower reaches of the Sabarmati and Mahi rivers.“ 


* Robert W. Pemberton and Nam Sook Lee, ‘Wild Food Plants in South Korea: Market 
Presence, New Crops, and Exports to the United States’, Economic Botany, Vol SOI), 1996, 
pp. 57-70 

“MM Bhandan, ‘Famine Foods tn the Rajasthan Desert’, Economic Botany, Vo! 28(1), 
January-March 1974, pp 73-81, Gazetteer, 1879, pp 15-24; Garetteer of the Bombay 
Presidency, Vol XXV Botany, Bombay, 1886, pp 190-209 
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Common Lands in Kheda District 


The distribution of lands supporting wild foods, whether measured as a per cent of 
total lands or population per bigha (as shown in Map.4 and Map 5 respectively), 
varied widely across the district.“ One in 20 villages had no lands identified as 
forest, scrub, pasture, river, ravine or hill; in slightly more than two-fifths of the 
villages less than 5 per cent of village lands were so identified; and in one of six 
villages more than one-fourth of the total lands were so identified. The villages with 
little land available to support wild foods were principally located in the central and 
south-eastern charotar region. The villages with more extensive lands to support 
wild foods were concentrated in the south-east along the western banks of the 
Mahi, in the west, south of the Watruck and east of the Sabarmati rivers, and in the 
northern villages of the Alina, Antroli and Kapadvanj pargannas. Taking into 
account the size of the population, lands supporting wild foods were considerably 
more widely distributed across the district. Two-fifths of all villages had population 
densities of fewer than two persons per bigha of wasteland; and only one in 20 had 
more than 10. By this measure, the availability of lands supporting wild foods was 
concentrated in the western and east-central villages. 

It is important to note again the limitations of the extant data ca. 1825. First, there 
is no direct measure of wild food availability. It is not possible to estimate either the 
quantity or the quality of wild foods available from different types of common 
property resources or even for similar types of common property resources in 
different villages, although they undoubtedly differed. Second, most villagers were 
probably not limited to wild food resources just within their village bounds. Not 
only were villages relatively small in geographical area (averaging 2.4 square mules) 
allowing for de facto access to neighboring villages’ resources, but kinship ties 
would have provided some de jure access as well. It 1s not possible, however, to 
estimate the extent of lands supporting wuld foods in neighbonng villages to which 
any Village’s residents might have had access to during this scarcity, particularly 
given the intermixing of government, alienated and Gaikwadi villages and the lack 
of data from so many of them. 


‘Empirical Evidence: Wild Food Availability and Cultivation 


Both the area under cultivation and the proportion of cultivable lands cultivated 
during the 1824/5 season contracted in nearly three-fourths of the district’s villages 
for which data is available, and in more than a third of those, the area under cultiva- 
tion declined by more than 10 per cent. To test whether the decline ın cultivation 
was related to the availability of lands supporting wild foods, a number of statistical 
tests were employed. In addition to the change in the proportion of cultivable lands 
cultivated between 1823/4 and 1824/5 [ChgCult], the Aalambandhi provide data 


” Land characteristic data is available from 314 government villages (Kalam 11 and Kalam 
12), of these population data is available for 288 (Kalam 15 and Kalam 16) 
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for a number of relevant measures of lands supporting wild foods: (7) the proportion 
of cultivable land left fallow for at least the previous three (huri, rabi and kharif) 
seasons [PFallow]; (ir) the proportion of total lands covered by forest (Jungla), 
scrub (goucher) or grass (bid) {[PJung]; (lir) the proportion of total lands identified 
as rivers, their banks (vahe/o) and tanks [PPani]; (fv) the proportion of total lands 
classified as hills (tekaro), depressions (khado) and stony ground (patthar) not 
included in PFallow, PJung or PPani [PPits]; (v) the proportion of all the uncultivable 
lands in the village, including P/ung, PPani and PPits [PKhar]; (vi) the per capita 
area (in bighas) of cultivable lands left fallow [FalDen]; (vii) the per capita area-of 
lands covered by forest, scrub or grass [JungDen]; (viii) the per capita area of 
rivers and tanks [PaniDen]; (ix) the per capita area of hills, depressions and stony 
ground [PitsDen]; and (x) the per capita area of uncultivable lands in the village 
[KharDen]. 

The kalambandhi also provide data for three additional ceteris paribus vari- 
ables: (7) the proportion of cultivable lands irrigated or bunded to hold moisture ca. 
1823/4 to 1825/6 [KuwAg]; (if the avérage revenue burden measured as land tax 
per cultivable bigha in 1823/4 [LandTax]; and (iif) land—man ratio measured at the 
per capita area (in bighas) of cultivable land [CultDen]. The proportion of cultivable 
lands irrigated or bunded was closely related to the quality and type of soil; virtu- 

‘ally all irrigated land was classified as first class (aval), and bunded lands were 
most commonly found where more moisture-retentive, black, mrxed-black and sandy- 
loam (besur) and river-bed soils were extensive. It was these lands that would most 
likely-continue to support intensive cultivation efforts when the rains failed, both 
during the kharif and rabi seasons. Most good quality land, however, was neither 
irrigated nor bunded, and many other factors including soil quality, location, crop 
sown, miscellaneous vero and negotiating strength vis-a-vis the pate/ and/or the 
collector determined the level of land taxes.” While desirable, the available data 
does not allow for consideration of rainfall variation, loss of livestock or plows, 
repair or construction of wells, increases in the area under irrigation in 1824/5, or 
changes ın age, gender and caste composition in this analysis.*! There were 204 
observations encompassing 225 villages with data for all vanables, and Table 1 
shows the range, mean and standard deviation for each variable.” Cultivation 
decreased in more than four-fifths of these villages, a higher proportion than in the 
269 villages previously discussed. 

A priori, ıt was hypothesised that the proportion of cultivable land cultivated 
would be most adversely affected where (r) land was most extensively cultivated, 
since less extensive fallows reduced alternative sources of forage for livestock, 


© Frost, ‘Population Growth and Agrarian Change’, pp. 27-9, 97-102 

St It ig important to note that some castes, particularly those of bhigh ntual or social status, 
faced cultural constraints against foraging and consumption of animal flesh For those willing to 
consume the flesh of domesticated animals (sheep, goats, pigs, buffaloes and cows), however, the 
failure of grain crops and grasses dunng times of scarcity may have increased this source of food 
as animals succumbed to starvation or disease or were slaughtered before their imminent death 

£ 202 villages plus parganna aggregates for the 10 Panay and 13 Napad villages 
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thus reducing their ability to work; (iN extensive land supporting wild foods was 
available, assuming foraging for food yielded higher returns to labor than cultiva- 
tion; (iif) a larger share of lands were classified as forest, grass and scrub, since 
they would support the greatest variety of wild food sources, both plant and ani- 
mal, for human consumption; (fv) irrigation and bunding were extensive, since 
farming energies would be focused on these improved lands and non-improved 
lands would be left fallow; (v) population density was low, since fewer hands would 
be available to intensify cultivation activities; and (vz) land taxes were high, since 
they were (usually) only assessed once land was sown and thus increased the cost 
of cultivation. It is important to note that the availability of lands supporting wild 
foods might dampen or even offset the impact on cultivation hypothesised in (ii) and 
(iif) above; this would be the case if the availability of wild foods, supplementing 
those stored and purchased, enabled both cultivators and their plow animals to 
maintain their caloric intake and therefore work effort and additional labour was 
expended to procure wild foods. 


Table 1 
Variable Summary Statistics (225 villages) 


Variable Range Mean Standard Pearson Correlation 
Deviation Correlation Probability 
ChgCult -37 2 to 37.9 4.65 9.50 with ChgChat 
CultDen 0.4 to 415 409 3.74 —0 04359 0 5359 
FalDen 0.0 to 9.7 0 84 1.28 —0.07696 0.2739 
JungDen 0.0 to 12.8 0.62 I 31 —0.01710 .0 8082 
KharDen 0.06 to 13.0 1.01 1 50 —0 01397 0 8428 
KuwAg 0.0 to 79.7 10 87 12 55 0 28483 0.0001 
LandTax 006 to 66 2.06 1.10 0.10484 0.1356 
PamDen 00 to 5.2 0 21 0.47 0.03277 0 6417 
PFallow 00 to 72.43 17 56 15 35 0.01177 0.8673 
PitsDen 00 to 4.7 0 08 0 39 —0.02172 0.7578 
PJung 0.0 to 68.1 9.72 11.92 0 02335 0 7402 
PKhar 19 to 69.8 16.91 13.38 0 04933 0 4835 
PPanı 0 02 to 46.0 373 5 67 0.10207 0 1463 
PPits 00 to 33.7 1 07 3 67 —0 05278 0 4534 
with KuwAg 
LandTax 0 35568 0.0001 
PPant 0.02822 0 6887 
with PPani 
CultDen -0.03609 0.6083 
FalDen 0.02556 0.7061 
LandTax -0 04749 0 5000 
PJung —0.03640 0.6053 


Source: Kalam 5, S1881; Kalam 11, 51880, Kalam 12, SIRBI; Xalam 15, S1880, Kalam 15, 
S188! 


Pairwise Pearson correlations (Table 1) were estimated to explore these hypo- 
thesised relationships The correlation values between the decrease in the propor- 
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tion of cultivable lands cultivated in 1824/5 [ChgCult] and the independent vari- 
ables were all low. None were statistically significant at the 15 per cent level, except 
the per cent of cultivable land irrigated or bunded [KuwAg], the average land tax 
per cultivable bigha [LandTax] and the proportion of total lands identified as rivers, 
their banks and tanks [PPani]. PPani was correlated with neither KuwAg nor LandTax; 
KuwAg, however, was directly correlated with LandTax. As hypothesised, both the 
KuwAg and LandTax variables were directly related to the decrease in the propor- 
tion of cultivable land cultivated, and are consistent with the earlier observations 
that (A cultivation contracted most rapidly in regions where fallows on average 
were extensive, and least rapidly in the regions where on average cultivation was 
most extensive; and (iñ land taxes fell less rapidly than cultivation, suggesting that 
lands bearing lower assessments were left fallow in greater proportion than those 
bearing higher assessments. The indirect correlation between the contraction of 
cultivation and the proportion of lands identified as rivers, their banks and tanks is 
not, however, consistent with the hypothesis that the greater availability of wild 
foods from these sources encourage agriculturalists to shift their labour from tilling 
to foraging. 

Ordinary least square regression was used to further explore the direction and 
magnitude of the relationships hypothesised. A step-wise model selection tech- 
nique was used with a 0.15 significance level criteria for inclusion of each indepen- 
dent variable. By this technique only a single variable model was identified: 


ChgCult = 23079 + 0.2156 * Kuwag 
(0.0069) (0.0001) 


The regression was statistically significant at the | per cent level, but the adjusted 
R-squared was very low (0.077). Thus, the single variable KuwAg explains just 8 
per cent of the variation in the proportion of cultivable area cultivated during the 
scarcity. As hypothesised, as the proportion of cultivable lands irrigated or bunded 
increased, the proportion of cultivable land cultivated decreased. 

Since the explanatory value of the estimated regression is so small, step-wise 
regressions were estimated for two subsets of villages: the 187 (166 observations) 
where the proportion of cultivable land cultivated decreased and the 38 where the 
proportion of cultivable land cultivated increased. The estimated regressions in 
both cases were significantly more robust than those discussed above, and the 
models were quite different for the two sets of villages. Where cultivation con- 
tracted during the scarcity, the estimated regression was: 


CheCult = 33123 + 0.2520 * KuwAg + 4.0600 * PaniDen 
(0.0004) (0.0001) (0.0286) 


This was statistically significant at the 1 per cent level, and nearly one-seventh of 
the variation in cultivation (adjusted R-squared = 0.152) was explained by the pro- 
portion of cultivable lands ungated or bunded and by the per capita availability of 
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lands identified as rivers, their banks and tanks. The addition of PaniDen to the 
model, however, increased its explanatory value by only 2 percentage points. The 
estimated coefficients were statistically significant at the | and 5 per cent levels 
respectively; the two independent variables were neither correlated with each other 
nor evidenced multicollinearity.* As hypothesised, the contraction of cultivation 
was greater where both land improvements (irrigation and bunding) and lands 
identified as rivers, their banks and tanks per capita were more extensive. None of 
Kheda’s rivers would have provided water for irrigation during the 1824 kharif 
season. Except for the Mahi, all the rivers, including the Sabarmati, would have 
been dry, and the Mahi waters, where they were not too saline, were inaccessible 
due to its steep banks. Wild foods would, however, have been available: fish from 
the Mahi and some tanks, and plants from the overgrown river banks.” Where 
available, they may have encouraged the shift of work effort from tilling to foraging. 
The dry river and drying tank beds may also have contributed to the contraction of 
cultivation as non-irrigated lands incapable of yielding a crop during the extended 
drought were left idle in favor of those where retained moisture and soil fertility 
were high. 
Where cultivation expanded during the scarcity, the estimated regression was: 


ChgCult = 2.2420— 5.3467 * FalDen — 31.7800 * PitsDen + 0.1946 * PKhar 
(0.2363) (0.0001) (0.0458) (0.0174) 


This was also statistically significant at the | per cent level, and more than half of 
the variation in cultivation (adjusted R-squared = 0.546) was explained by three of 
the measures of lands supporting wild foods: the per capita area under fallows 
[FalDen]; the per capita area identified as hills, depressions and stony ground 
[PitsDen]; and the proportion of non-cultivable lands [PK har]. The |-variable model 
of FalDen explained 43 per cent of the variation in cultivation; the addition of first 
PitsDen and then PKhar increased the explanatory value by seven and four per- 
centage points respectively. These independent variables are not correlated with 
each other, and there is no evidence of multicollinearity.* 

Since ChgCult is defined as the decrease in cultivation, this estimated model 
indicates that the expansion of cultivation was directly related to the area of both 
fallows and hills, depressions and stony grounds per capita, and indirectly related 
to the proportion of non-cultivable lands. The sign of the first estimated coefficient 
[FalDen] is consistent with the hypothesis that fallow lands provided additional 


A Pearson correlation = ~0.00381; probability = 0 9617; tolerance = 0.99. 

H Captain James Cruickshank, ‘Survey Reports for Duskro:1, Mehmedabad, Nadiad and 
Muhoonda Pargunnas’ in Survey 14A (see footnote 7), idem, ‘Report on the Portion of the 
Duskroee Purgunna Situated in the Ahmedabad Collectorate’, in SRA&G, O.S. 10, Bombay, 1853, 
pp. 88-92; idem, ‘Report on the Portion of the Dholka Purgunna situated In the Ahmedabad 
Collectorate’, in SRBG, O.S, 11, Bombay, 1853, pp. 6-7; Elphinstone to Fawcett, Letter 48A, 
1855, pp. 91-100 (see footnote 29). 

All Pearson correlation coefficients were low (+0.06 to —0.10). statistically insignificant 
(probability greater than 0.50); tolerances exceed 0.98. 
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sources of fodder for livestock, enabling them to sustain their work effort in cultiva- 
tion. The sign of the third [PKhar] is also consistent with the hypothesis that food 
production energies would shift from tilling towards foraging where non-cultivable 
lands were extensive The sign of the second [PitsDen], however, was not consis- 
tent with the hypothesis that food production energies would shift toward forag- 
ing, but is consistent with the alternative hypothesis that the extensive availability 
of non-cultivable lands supporting agriculturalists enabled them to maintain their 
caloric intake and work effort in their fields while expending additional labour in 
procuring wild foods. 

Overall, however, the analysis does not provide strong support for the hypoth- 
esis that the greater availability of common lands supporting wild foods, whether 
measured as a per cent of total land area or bighas per capita, had a significant and 
unambiguous umpact on the extent of cultivation across the district during the 
scarcity. When all the 225 villages are considered, none of the measures of such 
lands was found to be a statistically significant explanatory variable of the change 
in the proportion of cultivable land cultivated. However, the availability of common 
property rivers, their banks and tanks is a small part of the explanation of the 
contraction of cultivation in most of Kheda’s villages in 1824~25, while the lack of 
common lands supporting wild foods is a small part of the explanation of the expan- 
sion of cultivation in others Where cultivation contracted, fish from the still avail- 
able waters of the Mahi and tanks, arid wild plants and animals from the overgrown 
river banks may have provided sufficient alternative sources of nutrition to encour- 
age the shift from tilling to foraging. It is also likely that, like the irrigated and 
bunded lands, the dry and drying river and tank beds encouraged a shift from 
extensive agricultural efforts on dry lands to more intensive efforts on their often 
moister and more fertile soils. Only when the small number of villages where cultiva- 
tion increased are examined is there statistically significant evidence that the avail- 
ability of fodder for livestock [FalDen and PitsDen] and the lack of common lands 
supporting wild foods and foraging opportunities for humans [PKhar] were impor- 
tant. 


Empirical Evidence—Wild Food Availability and Population 


Population growth was negligible (0.1 per cent) between 1824/5 and 1825/6 in the 21 
villages for which both years’ censuses are available. As discussed above, those 
relatively more vulnerable to the effects of scarcity, whether by migration or mortal- 
ity, were young and older girls, adult males and possibly older boys. To explore the 
relationship between the availability of lands supporting wild foods and the change 
in population of these demographic groups, the villages were grouped into those 
with more and those with less extensive lands per capita. Then the number of 
persons by age and sex were totalled for each group of villages in 1823/4 and 1824/5, 
and the percentage changes in population were calculated There were 13 villages 
where the availability of lands supporting wild foods were one-third bigha per 
person or less (ranging from 0.01 to 0 33), and eight villages where the availability of 
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such lands was greater (ranging from 1.67 to 10.29). The same exercise was repeated 
using a narrower measure of lands supporting wild foods that included only those 
lands identified as forest, scrub, grass, hills and depressions. There were six vil- 
lages with less than one-tenth of a bigha of such lands per person (ranging from 
0.00 to 0.097 and 15 villages with more (ranging from 0.11 to 16.35). The results of 
these calculations are presented in Table 2. (Again, the focus is on the relative 
differences and breaks from trend, not the absolute magnitudes.) The most com- 
mon hypothesis holds that if the availability within the village of lands supporting 
wild foods supplemented stored, purchased and/or harvested stocks to such an 
extent as to increase the probability of maintaining life or reducing the incentive to 
migrate, then population should increase or decline more slowly where lands 
supporting wild foods were more extensive, and population should decline more 
rapidly where such lands were less extensive. 


i Table 2 
Wild Food Availability and Population Growth, 1823/4 to 1824/5 


Bighas per capita Percentage Increase/Decrease 


Range Mean Total Adult Girls: Boys: Girls <10 Boys: <10 
Males [0-19 10-19 


All Lands Supporting Wild Foods 


< 13 0.16 0.3 —4.5 -10 7 ~3.5 7 0 17.5 
> 1 3.73 -0.5 -5.9 —43.5 ~17.5 400 36.8 


Forest, Scrab, Grass, Hilly, Ravine and Stony Lands Only 


< 1/10 0.05 09 -0 3 -14.8 -3.2 ~1 5 12.6 
> 1/10 1.44 -06 -9 I -20.3 10.1 28.1 28.3 


Source: Kalam 11, S1880; Kalam 12, S1882, Kalam 15, $1880; Kalam 16, S1881. 


Regardless of the measure used, the results of this exercise are not consistent 
with this simple hypothesis, but rather suggest a more complex relationship be- 
tween the availability of wild foods and survivability that differed by both age and 
sex. First, where common lands supporting wild foods were more extensive, total 
population declined, and where they were less extensive total population increased. 
Second, this inverse relationship was evident for adult males and older children of 
both sexes; for both biological and social reasons these are the demographic groups 
least likely to suffer from an increase in scarcity-induced mortality, and the most 
likely to migrate. Third, the growth rate of both young boys and girls (whether by 
birth or immigration) was greater where common lands supporting wild foods were 
more extensive than where they were less extensive. Fourth, the relative increase in 
young girls was significantly smaller than that of young boys where common lands 
supporting wild foods were less extensive than where they were more extensive. 
Thus, the greater availability of common lands supporting wild foods appears to 
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have enabled villages to cope with scarcity by (temporarily) breaking up their 
families, Adult men and older children migrated elsewhere, leaving behind the 
younger children and their mothers to survive in part by foraging for wild foods. 


Concluston 


In 1824/5 Kheda experienced a severe scarcity precipitated by the failure of the mon- 
soon to drop any rain from mid-June until the end of the kharif sowing season. Food 
prices rose by one-fourth between January 1824 and January 1825, and the price of 
the principal foodgrain, ba/ri, rose by two-fifths. Poorer quality land was left fallow 
as the area never sown during the scarcity increased to nearly one-fifth of culti- 
vable land. The contraction of agricultural activity was even greater, since lands 
sown at any time during the year were recorded as cultivated regardless of whether 
the crop germinated, thrived or was harvested. The Company’s land revenue demand 
fell by more than one-eighth, reflecting both the decline in cultivation and the exten- 
sive remissions granted for poor or totally failed production. The impact of the scar- 
city varied widely across the district. It appears to have been particularly severe in 
the west where both cultivation and land revenue decreased most dramatically. 

With nearly the entire population's livelihood linked directly or indirectly to 
agricultural production, the contraction of cultivation and the poor harvest during 
the principal growing season stressed Kheda’s inhabitants, Population growth 
slowed to a negligible 0.1 per cent, and the absolute number of females and adult 
males, as well as a number of castes with differing status and occupation, declined. 
Both mortality and migration undoubtedly reduced the numbers of people in some 
villages and slowed population in others. However, the decrease in the numbers of 
the demographic group least likely to die under normal conditions, adult males, 
suggests that migration was the more important contributor. The scarcity was not, 
however, so dire that young children were adversely affected; in fact their absolute 
numbers increased, although that of girls less rapidly than boys. 

Much of the literature on coping strategies reports that hungry populations 
resort to consuming wild foods as conditions of drought, scarcity and famme 
appear. These wild foods may supplement available—or replace unavailable—stored, 
purchased or newly produced cultivated foods, enabling them to either abandon 
their less productive efforts on their fields or to supplement their diets so as to 
maintain or even increase their cultivation efforts. In this essay the relationship 
between the availability of common lands from which wild foods might be obtained 
and (/ the area under cultivation; and (if) the near halt to population growth has 
been explored. There is only weak evidence that the marginal benefit and marginal 
cost calculus of Kheda’s agriculturalists shifted from tilling to foraging in response 
to the greater availability of common lands supporting wild foods. On the other 
hand, there is stronger evidence that the expansion of cultivation, where it occurred, 
was positively influenced by the availability of wild foods from fallows, hills, de- 
pressions and stony lands, which presumably allowed plow oxen to survive and 
continue their productive activities. 
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The relatively greater abundance of lands supporting wild foods did not directly 
affect the ability of all to survive the scarcity in their own villages. For adult males 
and older boys and girls, their numbers declined more rapidly where common lands 
were relatively extensive, not where they were relatively scarce. The direct relation- 
ship between the increase in numbers of young children, particularly girls, and the 
extent of common lands, however, does suggest that wild food availability within 
the village may have been an important resource to supplement stored and pur- 
chased food, thereby improving the survival prospects of the biologically and 
socially most disadvantaged members of the community. Thus, the greater avail- 
ability of wild foods allowed families to cope with scarcity and improve the survival 
chances of all by sending the more able to seek sustenance elsewhere and leaving 
the less able at home to forage from common lands. 
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“Beyond the reach of monkeys and men’? 
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‘The invention of the post produced politics .. : 
we do not politick with the Mogol. 
Montesquieu, Mes Pensées, No. 1,760’ 


Introduction 


This is a study of the early history of the telegraph in India. A number of important 
technologies like the steamboat, the railway, gaslights and the telegraph, were 
introduced by the East India Company's government in India during the first half of 
the nineteenth century. The essay focuses on the early experiments in telegraphs 
carried out by Dr William Brook O'Shaughnessy between 1836 and 1839, and the 
system he helped to establish by 1856. Dr O’Shaughnessy came to India in 1834 
and was soon a prominent member of the Asiatic Society and the European scientific 
community in India. He experimented with the telegraph within a year of Samuel 
Finley Breese Morse’s experiments in the United States. Morse is recognised as the 
inventor of the telegraph and the author of the Morse Code. An analysis of 
O’Shaughnessy’s life and times is important in understanding the system of 
telegraphs he helped to establish in India. It also helps to focus on questions 
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regarding original invention and intellectual property rights in India in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. 

Under O’Shaughnessy’s direction, miles of overhead telegraph lines cut across 
the sky to link Peshawar, Agra, Bombay, Madras and Calcutta to the military canton- 
ments and important European settlements in the ‘interior’. The great gulf between 
the bustling hubs of colonial and mercantile commerce like Calcutta and Bombay, 
and the interior or hinterland was physically and visually illustrated by the telegraph 
and its high poles which rationally transected the countryside. Most of the basic 
structure was built with remarkable rapidity after 1852, arid by 1856 the first tele- 
graph network of over 4,000 miles was in place. The telegraph, railways, steamboats 
and the centralised postal system were the pride of the administration under the 
Governor General, Lord Dalhousie, when he left India in 1856. A few months after 
his departure from India, the uprisings of 1857 broke out. British government in 
India was never to be the same again. The transformation of the state in India, and 
in part the uprisings of 1857 have to be viewed in the context of the technologies 
that the East India Company introduced during the period 1830 to 1856. These tech- 
nologies, in turn, need to be examined in terms of policies of the centralising state in 
this period. O’Shaughnessy’s activities are placed against the backdrop of the period 
1830 to 1856 to understand both his career and the system he helped build. His 
career in India exemplifies the transition from ‘Orientalist’ governance to state 
initiative in science and technology. 

This is also a study of an early government monopoly and its ideology. The 
danger of the duplication of the telegraph technology was stopped through a 
prohibition of ‘public’ visitation of telegraph offices by Act XXXIV of 1854. I 
intend to uncover the elements that formed the telegraph system. More crucially, 
elements of exclusion and control continued within the system and were very much 
a part of the ‘legacy’ of O’Shaughnessy. State policy was crucial in determining the 
contours of research and development. The lack of support from the government 
for original invention forced O'Shaughnessy to turn into a duplicator of Western 
technologies rather than an innovative substitutor. Colonial technology, like the 
legal or the commercial system, was a fait accompli that was to subsequently 
become a bitter site of subversion and repression, negotiation and appropriation. 
Implicitly and explicitly, O’Shaughnessy was part of the imperial system being 
institutionalised after the 1830s. Telegraphs in India were a part of the ideological 
scheme being introduced by the state after the 1830s, As an early commentator 
observed on the cause of lack of progress in ‘Indian science and research’, ‘.. . Surely 
not a want of genius: undoubtedly not a want of funds; but want of encouragement 
from that source which can alone make the task effectual; the Government’? Ele- 
ments of exclusion were built into the system by the expansion of a modern state 
selectively continuing older traditions and by the process of institutionalising the 
relation between the coloniser and the colonised. 


? James Silk Buckingham in The Calcutta Journal, 28 July 1819, No. 146, The National 
Library, Calcutta (henceforth NL). 
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Dr W.B. O’Shaughnessy was closely associated with the administration of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal from 1839 till 1849. He resigned from his responsibilities in 
the Society when the government sanctioned the first telegraph line. O’ Shaughnessy 
felt that his responsibilities at the mint and his new telegraph project demanded 
exclusive attention.’ During the decade 1839-49 he helped direct much of the activities 
of the Asiatic Soctety. His early experience in close connection with the administration 
and activities of the premier scientific and literary association in British India has not 
yet been examined. A study of his activities and decisions while at the senior level 
of the Society reveals much about the decisions he would later take in his career as 
Superinténdent and subsequently Director General of the Indian Telegraph Depart- 
ment. It will also help outline his experience with scientific research in India and 
with the East India Company's government in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Founded in January 1784, the Asiatic Society was the first and the most important 
association for research in India by 1800. However, there was growing criticism of 
the Society from within. After 1815, this was particularly concentrated on the state 
of the Society’s publications and the ramifications for original research. In the 50 
years of its existence—from 1788 to 1839—+the Asiatic Society had managed to 
publish only 20 volumes, which meant an average of one volume every two years 
and nine months.‘ The volumes themselves, called The Asiatic Researches, were 
forbidding in appearance: a heavy, expensive quarto volume in leather with detailed 
and lengthy essays. By 1825, the turnover of scientific and technological discoveries 
and improvements in India, Europe and the United States, had reached a volume 
sufficient to make it imperative that shorter scientific notices and discoveries found 
immediate expression in print. The Physical Committee, which was the wing overseeing 
active scientific and experimental research of the Asiatic Society, expressed its 
feeling of impotence as early as 1825 by seeking authorisation to publish ‘by any 
convenient channel such reports and observations as may be communicated through 
them to the society, the interest and utility of which depended on early publication’.’ 
The problem of delays, especially in issues relating to science and discoveries, 
emerges much more clearly when the question of O’Shaughnessy’s originality is 
discussed, Contemporary newspapers regularly published notices of patents and 
inventions made abroad,° while journals like The Quarterly Oriental Journal (1821), 
The Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society (1823) and Gleanings in 


‘Home Department, Public Proceedings, 26 April 1850, No. 44° from the Military Board to 
Sir John Hunter Littler, President of the Council in India, with enclosures including O’Shaughnessy's 
letter to the Military Board, No. 14, dt. 16 Apni 1850, National Archives of India, Delhi 
(henceforth NAI). 

* Rajendralal Mitra, A.F.R. Hoernle and P.N. Bose, Centenary Review of the Asiatic Society 
1784-1884, Calcutta, 1885 (reprint, 1986), Part Il, p. 50 

7 Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, 9 March 1825, The Asiatic Society Lib ary, Calcutta 
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Science (1829) were launched by members of the Asiatic Society unhappy with the 
content and form of the Researches. James Prinsep continued the Gleanings in 
Science as The Journal of the Asiatic Society. 


The Astatic Society and Government Subsidy 


In the first half of the nineteenth century, most of the members of the Asiatic Society 
were Officials of the government. This is important because of the debate over 
‘Orientalism’ and the disinterestedness of the functions of the Society. One view 
has held that this official component made the activities of the Society very much a 
part of colomal governance.’ Others have maintamed that the Society was independent 
of government support till as late as 1835 and that much of its activities comprised 
a genuine addition to scholarship and knowledge. Kejariwal has written that his 
‘book hopes to establish . . . that the world of scholarship and the world of admin- 
istration... were worlds apart.... till 1836 the Society neither asked for nor received 
any substantial help from the Government. ”™ There can be little doubt about the 
genuine scholarship and dedication of the Asiatic Society to the cause of knowledge. 
It is equally difficult to separate the activities of the Society from the trajectory of 
imperial governance and its needs. This does not mean that the activities of the 
Society were directly determined and directed by the government. However, the 
East India Company’s government in India and the Asiatic Society were enmeshed 
by individual involvement of officials in the administration of the Society and the 
direction of subsidy flows from the government. Changes in one were reflected in 
the other. This vulnerability to changes in government policy was an important 
factor in the constitution of the Asiatic Society. The fact that has been previously 
ignored is the postal subsidy that the Asiatic Society received from government 
since 1829, first for Gleanings in Science, and later for the Journal in 18312 A 
significant function of an association in the public sphere is to communicate and 
this subsidy from the state crucially facilitated its efforts. The postal subsidy was 
very important because ıt helped the Society to disseminate and circulate its findings. 
Another significant contribution from the government was through subscription. 
A regular number of issues were contracted for in advance by the government and 
its officials or departments ın an official capacity. The presence or absence of these 
elements could significantly change the course of the Asiatic Society. 


7 For example, SN Mukherjee, Sir William Jones: A Study in Eighteenth Century British 
Attitudes to India, Cambndge, 1968, pp. 3-4, Partha Chatterjee, ‘The Disciplines in Colonial 
Bengal’, in idem, ed , Texts of Power. Emerging Disciplines m Colomal Bengal, Calcutta, 1996, 
p. 12 : 

1 O.P. Keyariwal, The Astatic Society of Bengal and the Discovery of India’s Past 1784-1838, 
Delhi, 1998, pp. 226-27 

* Gleanings in Science, January to December, Vol II, Dedication, Calcutta, 1830, ASL. The 
‘Dedication’ shows the very high degree of administrative patronage and involvement in the 
affairs of the Asiatic Society 
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William Brooke O’ Shaughnessy, born ın Ireland tn 1809, graduated in medicine 
from the University of Edinburgh. He sailed to India as an Assistant Surgeon in the 
employ of the East India Company in 1833.'° His name is among the list of officers 
attached to the Bengal Military Establishment in 1834.'' He was also appointed 
Deputy Assay Master at the Calcutta Mint in 1834. It was one of the senior scientific 
positions in Calcutta’s official establishment. In 1835, he was appointed Professor 
of Chemistry at the newly formed Medical College in Calcutta. This was at his own 
request to the Government of India, in the form of an application sent through the 
influential Committee of Public Instruction.’ O’Shaughnessy’s induction into the 
scientific establishment of Calcutta was strategic: the government and the Asiatic 
Society were locked in a bitter debate over ‘Oriental’ versus ‘English’ education. 
The two camps were both made up of officials. The senior members of the Asiatic 
Society were a vocal minority supporting education in Sanskrit and Persian, and the 
continuance of grants to the Sanskrit College and similar institutions in Benares and 
Delhi. It was not perhaps a matter of coincidence that the government withdrew the 
postal and publication subsidy and privilege from the Asiatic Society in 1834 at the 
height of the Orientalist-Anglicist controversy.” The Asiatic Society was in financial 
turmoil already, in part due to the crisis of Agency Houses. In fact, between 1829 
and 1832 there were no publications.'* The curb on the postal subsidy to the Society 
was not an isolated case but a part of similar cuts in support to associations in the 
public sphere devoted to experimental science and diffusion of useful knowledge." 

Macaulay and the Anglicist faction needed people to support and man new 
institutions such as the Medical College, which they were setting up. O’Shaughnessy 
was a Significant contnbutor to the new system. When the government had shut 
down the physical and chemical science lectures by A. Ross at Presidency College, 
Calcutta, O’Shaughnessy proposed that its students be permitted to attend lectures 
at the newly established Medical College.’ O’Shaughnessy’s experiments and 


'° Dictionary of Nattonal Biography, London 1895, Vol 42, p 310. 

N Calcutia Annual Directory, Calcutta, 1834, NL 

2 Home Department, Public Proceedings, Committee of Public Instruction, 5 August 1835, 
No 15 From the Secretary with enclosures, dt 28 July 1835, NAI 

N Home Department, Public Proceedings, Press, 14 Apn! 1834, No 20° Letter from the 
Editor of the Journal of the Asiatic Soctety of Bengal (hereafter JASB), dt. 9 Apnl 1834, NAI, 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, May 1836, ASL, Mitra, Hoernle and Bose, Centenary 
Review, Part 1, pp 51-52, P T. Nair, ed , Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 1817-1832, Vol Il, 
Book |, Calcutta, 1996 

"H Mitra, Hoermle and Bose, Centenary Review, Part 1, pp 71-73 

'S Home Department, Public Proceedings, 18 January 1834, No. 28 From the President of the 
Medical and Physical Society, NAI; Home Department, Public Proceedings, 3 March 1834, No 
29 and 29A From the Dinapore Branch of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society, NAI 
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competence increasingly brought him in favour with the establishment. He received 
financial support for his experiments from funds raised from public donations: the 
Governor General, Auckland, for example, made a substantial contribution when 
O’Shaughnessy was building a 1,000 cell Mullins battery. He was very much a part 
of the new order being brought in by the Governor General, Bentinck, and Macaulay. , 
O’Shaughnessy contributed his first essay to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal as early as 1834." By 1837 he was actively contributing to the activities of 
the Asiatic Society. He was a leading figure of the Physical Committee, the scientific 

branch of the Society, and a regular contributor to the Journal. In 1838-39, he was 

elected joint secretary. During this joint secretaryship with Prinsep, the publication 

of The Asiatic Researches was stopped and a new series of the Journal was started. 

It was to become the main publication of the Asiatic Society. O’Shaughnessy 

variously served as Joint Secretary, Vice President and President of the Physical 

Committee, and as General Secretary to the Society." 


From the Laboratory to the Museum 


Histories of the Asiatic Society have sometimes tended to view its evolution in 
terms of a seamless progression. Lists of contributors and pioneering studies 
follow one upon the other. Its activities are narrated without ruptures and changes. 
Historians have noted, but in passing, that between 1832 and 1838, ‘... the very 
character of indological studies changed, with greater emphasis on... visiting 
archaeological sites, collecting specimens and coins and deciphering ancient scripts 
of India’.’® It has been suggested that, ‘from the time of Colebrook on, Sanskrit 
studies and their fruits were to be the property not of literary men but as 
sional scholars and philologists’.” 

1839 was a decisive year for the future of the Asiatic Society. The opens of 
publication of the Researches and the launch of the new series under O’Shaughnessy 
was significant. The decline into institutionalised research can be seen to have 
begun after 1835. A statistical map of the number of articles on various subjects 
reveals that ethnography and socio-economic and religious studies began to domi- 
nate by the end of the 1840s. Older subjects such as botany, pure mathematics and 
geology declined in importance during the same period. The number of articles on 
science showed a genera! decline, as did those on the humanities. This was partly 
because ofan overall thinning of the Society's funds, publications and membership. 
What is more significant is the comparative increase in the serialised publication of 
statistical data, for example, concerning the numbers of storms in the South Asian 


17 A tentative list of O’Shaughnessy’s monograph articles in the Journal of the Asiatic Society: 
JLIL 145; JLVIO, 147; JLVIL, 714; JLYUIL 732, 838; JLVUL 351; JLIX, 277; JLX, 6; JLXIL, 
1066; JLXVI, 177, 557. 

U Mitra, Hoernle and Bose, Centenary Review, Part I, Appendix B, pp. 53, 87-89; also 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, May 1839, 1842 and 1846, ASL. 
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region, tidal and climatic tables, and the like.*! These were not original works, nor 
were they necessarily relevant to the kind of ‘original’ research the Asiatic Society 
claimed to promote. Statistical compilations began to replace original and relevant 
scientific research. 

Over the same period—1839 to 1849—the Asiatic Society appealed for financial 
assistance from the government in setting up its museum.” It received a regular 
amount for the museum and a curator.” It also received a grant to publish a definitive 
series on translations of works like the Upanishads. The government made over to 
the Society all its ‘Oriental’ collections for publication.” From 1840 to 1850, the 
Asiatic Society turned increasingly to institutionalised Oriental and antiquarian 
scholarship by generations of scholars, and to the upkeep of its museum.” This 
was the classic ‘Orientalist’ phase in the sense of the term used by Edward Said. 
There was thus a crucial shift from the original charter of Sir William Jones, which 
envisaged the individual production of universal knowledge. Knowledge was now 
to be increasingly about India, serialised and ‘Orientalist’.* The ideology informing 
this shift viewed India as needing preservation both for itself and from itself. The 
shift from looking at the colony as a laboratory to viewing it as a museum was carried 
out over this period.” The membership of the Society shows a certain pattern of 
decline in this period. In 1835, the number of members was 306, in 1838 it had 
dropped to 126 and by 1845 it had reached 119. Between 1845 and 1860 the number 
varied between 130 (1851) and 242 (1860).™ The number increased after 1860, possibly 
due to the fact that by this time being a member of the Asiatic Society was a matter 
of prestige and that the association had now tumed into an institution. 

O’Shaughnessy was very mucha part of this change: centralisation of government, 
institutionalisation of scientific enterprise and the hardening of imperial attitude. 
The imperial state was defining its role as well as the roles of its personnel. During 
the 1830s, it emphatically defined the role and activities of Europeans in the public 
arena. There was an extremely rigid and restrictive definition of the space for individual 
enterprise. Given his presence at the senior levels of the Asiatic society and his 
official position at the mint, O’Shaughnessy was at the centre of these happenings. 
The shift from an innovator to an administrator when O’Shaughnessy was involved 
with the implementation of the telegraph was not necessarily a natural process for 
an original mind. He was made Fellow of the Royal Society in 1843 and officially 


21 Deep Kanta Lahin Choudhury, ‘Communication and Empire: The Telegraph in North India 
c 1830-56’, dissertation Jawaharlal! Nebru University, New Delhi, 1997, esp. pp 48-51 with 
tables and graphs 
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September 1839, NAI 
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‘declared a Surgeon in 1848. He was one of the key figures guiding the Asiatic 
Society through this period of crisis and change. It was also a period which saw the 
transition from original scientific enquiry and individual research to state-controlled 
technological enterprise and institutionalised scholarship. When Dr Saroj Ghose 
argues that‘... liberal and firm government support induced him [O’ Shaughnessy] 
to come out of the laboratory and launch a grand technological enterprise’,” the 
historical context and the imperatives within which O’Shaughnessy worked does 
not emerge. The pattern that was revealed early in the innovator’s career in the 
Asiatic Society must not be missed. 


The First Proposal for a Telegraph in India 


The first proposal to build a telegraph system in India came in 1838 when Adolphe 
Bazin offered an elaborate if impractical proposal. It is important to note that the 
proposal was submitted before the Asiatic Society in June 1839. The possible 
answer to why it was submitted to the Asiatic Society and not to the government 
may lie in the international reputation achieved by the Asiatic Society, and the fact 
that it had actively directed and promoted research and experiments, often with the 
co-operation of the government. This international and acedemic reputation was 
another possible reason why the confrontation between the government and the 
Asiatic Society in the 1830s assumed such bitter proportions. Bazin proposed to 
build an ‘Electro-hydraulic telegraph for effecting correspondence between 
Calcutta, London and the rest of the world’..A subcommittee was constituted with 
O’ Shaughnessy to consider the proposal. The committee was requested to submit 
a report on the proposal by August 1839. It rejected Bazin’s proposals. O’ Shaughnessy 
argued for a more simple system than the one proposed. He pointed out the problems 
of humidity and moisture confronting any plan that proposed to use non-insulated 
‘common-electricity’ in the climatic condition of India. The notion of an efficient 
and economical single wire and code system was unacceptable to Bazin and this 
was the ultimate ground of O’Shaughnessy’s rejection of the proposals. Wnting 
after his successful experiment in 1839, O’Shaughnessy commented, ‘M. Bazin’s 
plans, although very ingenious, were altogether impracticable, and . . . demanded 
the use of thirty conductors where only one is actually requisite.” 


The Timing of O’Shaughnessy’s Telegraph Experiments 


O’Shaughnessy’s interest in electrochemical conductivity is evident from as early 
as 1835. Given his experiments in 1835-36 with batteries and electrical conductors, 
and his own statements, it would appear that he was well into the experiments by 
1837. In 1835-36, he built an electromagnetic motor and was involved in the 


> Saroj Ghose, ‘The Introduction and Advancement of the Electric Telegraph in India’, Ph D 
dissertation, Jadavpur University, Calcutta, 1974, p. 247. 
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construction ofa 1,000 cell Mullins battery. In a letter to the Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, O’Shaughnessy described himself as the man ‘who in 1837 declared an 
electric telegraph to a practicable thing . . . [and] proved it to be so in 1838’. He went 
on to record that the ‘reward’ for his early efforts was ‘universal ndicule for the 
advancement of such visionary and impracticable ideas’.*' It would appear that his 
first breakthrough in electromagnetic communication came in 1838. His first successful 
experiment with the telegraph was conducted in May 1839 and he described his 
experiment in September in The Journal of the Asiatic Society. In this paper, titled 
‘Memorandum Relative to Experiments on the Communication of Telegraph Signals 
by Induced Electricity’, he mentions at least one previous occasion where he had 
fallen into the ‘error of indulging prematurely in dreams of useful results, and of 
reasoning unguardedly from the model to the machine’.” 

The history of the practical implementation of the telegraph project is enmeshed 
in the history of electricity and electrochemical conductors. The process recorded 
a crowded history with several successful improvements in design. Volta created 
the battery, Oersted noted the connection between electric current and magnetism, 
and Joseph Henry built the electromagnet. Schilling and Henry offered models that 
Sir William Fothergill Cooke and Sir Charles Wheatstone adapted in building a 
complicated five-needle telegraph instrument around late 1837. Stemnheul of Munich 
announced his success, again with a relatively complicated system, in September 
1838. S.F.B. Morse, the man who is acknowledged to be the first to successfully 
install the telegraph, would later claim that he had worked it all out in his mind as 
early as 1835 and, for example, ‘stoutly and falsely denied he had learnt [in] Histories 
of the telegraph in India anything crucial to the development of the electric telegraph 
from the physicist Joseph Henry’.» This period was clearly one of intense competition 
over the successful patenting of a telegraph system. Morse’s first successful 
demonstrations were held in front of friends only in late 1837. Morse built a circuit 
of 1,700 feet of copper wire on the premises of the University of New York. A 
commercial organisation of iron and brass workers from New Jersey, Messrs Vale, 
was interested and agreed to finance Morse. Morse applied for patent rights soon 
after with their financial support. Government support came in 1844 and he built the 
line from Baltimore to Washington. Clearly the history of the practical implementation 
of the electric telegraph 1s particularly crowded with pioneering experimenters 
between 1837 and 1839. It was a question of patenting the most efficient device, 
code and system. This question of originality and authorship raised the stakes con- 
siderably in a politically charged context ın which nations were increasingly accorded 
their status in a civilisational hierarchy based on technological achievement. * 


N Home Department, Public Proceedings, 23 Apn] 1852, No 13 From W.B O'Shaughnessy, 
Superintendent of the Electric Telegraph, to J P Grant, Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
letter dt 10 February 1852, NAI 
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O’Shaughnessy’s 1839 experiment laid down the characteristic pattern of his 
contribution. Iron rods half an inch in diameter, supported by bamboo poles covered 
a circuit of 450 feet multiplied by 240 feet at the Botanical Gardens in Calcutta. 
O’Shaughnessy discovered for himself that the ‘igniting distance .. . increased in 
an arithmetical ratio with the mass of the conducting wire’, that 1s, it was the optmum 
balance between the diameter of the wire and its length which determined its 
resistance to conductivity. He designed a battery of 12 to 20 pieces of platinum wire 
with zinc plates. O’Shaughnessy was not aware of Morse’s work in 1839. He designed 
the signalling instrument with the help of skilled watchmakers and mechanics in 
Calcutta. The experimental part of the system used the resources of the two leading 
mechanics at Calcutta and Grindle’s watchmaking workshop, also in Calcutta.” His 
origmal design incorporated important elements of both the indigenous metallurgical 
tradition as well as the urban skills that had been established in Calcutta. These 
skilled and trained workers as well as the workforce involved in the village forge are 
easily ignored in the accounts of indigenous participation as is the daily labour of 
whole families on the construction. From curious crowds and far-seeing busmessmen 
to metal workers and mistris, a broad spectrum of the indigenous population was 
very much a part of the success of O’Shaughnessy’s telegraph project. Iron rods 
were easily available and cheap. Bamboo was abundant in Bengal. These measures 
were not just economical at this juncture but were orginal in doing away with 
insulators, non-conductors and winding apparatus needed in a wire system. His 
telegraph used a different code, and initially imposed a series of very small electric 
shocks on the operator to transmit the message. He also came up with another unique 
invention; he used a two-and-a-half mile stretch of the Hooghly River, in place of 
wire, to complete the circuit. He was one of the earliest to experiment with a system 
for using water as a conducting medium for electricity. His experiments with rivers 
led him to conclude that only two wires were sufficient to maintain long-distance 
communication and if water came between, then only one line would be sufficient to 
complete the circuit. 

A study of the early experiments of O’Shaughnessy reveals several significant 
features. First, he pursued original research to implement his scientific projects. 
This made him a pioneer in many areas of translation of science into technology. 
Second, O’Shaughnessy used material and resources available to him in Bengal to 
build his instruments and conduct his projects. This allowed him to link up with 
different skills and traditions. Third, his contributions were made more original by 
their simplicity of design. It has been argued that O’Shaughnessy’s activities 
represent a downward adaptation of technology from the core to the periphery.” 
But this was not necessanly a more crude system or design. O’Shaughnessy’s 
originality lay in his ability to replace and substitute technology. Throughout the 
period 1835—50, he exhibited his interest ın a wide variety of scientific and academic 


3 Home Department, Public Proceedings, 21 June 1850, No 28 From the Military Board to 
Major General Sir John Hunter Littler, dt 4 June 1850, NAI 

* M. Gorman, ‘Sir William O’Shaughnessy, Lord Dalhousie, and the Establishment of the 
Telegraph System ın India’, Technology and Culture, Vol 12(4), 1971, pp. 581-601. 
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subjects. As early as 1837-38, he experimented with photographic equipment.” 
This was, again, when photograph technology was ın its infancy and his camera 
was original in that he manufactured it in Calcutta. Yet, locating his exact place in 
the narrative of telegraphic invention proves to be difficult because of the time that 
elapsed between his 1839 experments and the final system sanctioned by the 
government in 1852. It would appear that the Insh innovator missed the mark chro- 
nologically in the short period of the telegraph patenting race between 1835 and 
1837, but since this was a phase in the history of the technology of the telegraph 
when the claim was to make not just the first but also the most efficient instrument, 
the question becomes more complex. The question of how original his inventions 
were in the history of technology needs to be put differently. What needs to be 
asked is: what was the level of support and opportunity he received to record his 
inventions and what was the intellectual milieu within which he operated. This 
would serve to indicate what O’Shaughnessy himself thought he could claim to 
have achieved and what the state or the metropolis, to which he looked for support, 
was willing to recognise 


Intellectual Property Rights in the Colony 


Patents have been discussed as indices of technological progress. Scholars have 
pointed out that the number of patents are inadequate indices of the quality of 
technological progress. Patenting is the key to the technological hierarchy between 
technology-generating and technology-duplicating countries. As Basalla points out: 


In fact, the effectiveness of the patent system is less 1mportant than the fact that 
every industrialised country in the West has made patenting a national institution, 
complete with supporting bureaucracy, legislation, and state funding .... No 
other cultures have been as preoccupied with the cultivation, production, diffusion, 
and legal control of new machines, tools, devices, and processes as Western 
culture has since the eighteenth century * 


Their numbers and description have provided a base upon which to investigate 
further scientific and technological activity.” 

This is not to argue that patents caused technological change but to point to the 
continued use of patents in most industnalised nations, both as an integral part of 
nationalist ideology as well as.a centralised record of invention. The patent was not 
restricted to the field of ideas but, in this period, was manifest ın the physicality of 


P Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, August 1839 ASL John Falconer, ‘Photography in 
Nineteenth Century India’, in CA Bayly, ed, The Raj India and the British 1600-1947, 
London, 1991, pp 264-77, p. 267 

4 Basalla, The Evolution. pp 120-24; HI Dutton, The Patent System and Inventive Activity 
during the Industrial Revolution 1750-1852, Manchester, 1984, CT Taylor and Z A Silbertson, 
The Economic impact of the Patent System A Study of the British Expenence, Cambndge, 1973 

* Jacob Schmookler, /nvention and Economic Growth, Cambndge MA, 1966 
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the object under patent. The artefact was both a statement of individual innovation 
as well as a public declaration of monopoly for profit. The artefact was an object to 
be seen, a subject of public knowledge and a challenge for further innovation and 
improvement. Sir William Blackstone noted, “The King’s Grants are a matter of 
public record... . Open letters .. . so called because they are not sealed up but 
exposed to open view. And therein they differ from certain other letters of the King, 
which not being proper for public inspection, are closed up... .’" Patents were a 
valuable means of diffusion of scientific and technological knowledge and of promoting 
competition between innovators. 

There were no patent nghts available in the colony. Only those inventions that 
were made on British soil could be registered in the Patent Office. The patent 
system was introduced in India as late as 1856 and then only notionally. A properly 
manned office with an extensive archival facility emerged almost a decade later. 
Patents were crucial not only as records of innovations but also as standards for 
measuring technological superiority.*’ Nationalism was therefore enmeshed with 
the question of intellectual property nghts. The ideology of technological superiority 
was promoted through a ‘heroic’ narrative of competing European, British and 
American national inventors, and patents were the overt manifestations of this 
increasingly powerful ideology. The absence of this legal safeguard and support 
structure primarily distinguished between what was recognised by the metropolitan. 
state and what was given recognition in the colony. 

The telegraph was the result ofa long process of theoretical and practical innovation. 
By the 1830s the telegraph needed to be implemented on a tangible plane. It was a 
question of time and the most efficient modeL In this competition to be the first and 
the best, O’Shaughnessy did not stand a chance. India was separated from European 
metropolitan areas by a considerable period of sailing time. The Suez Canal had not 
been built and steamships were still in their infancy. It was still an India where the 
Anglo-Indian received the ‘packet from Home’ after long intervals. The average 
time taken in the 1830s was anything between four to six months sailing time. The 
steamship was emerging as a valuable alternative. Faced with a large time lag and 
the lack of a standardised record, O’Shaughnessy was doomed to remain a ‘colonial 
inventor’, a special case for India. No device that he designed had a chance of 
recognition outside of the patent system. The crowded nature of the development 
of the telegraph in this period combined with the lack of an adequate measure of 
comparison and record meant that the question of O’Shaughnessy’s originality 
becomes an impossible question to answer. Indeed, perhaps, it might be part of a 
wider project of building national histories to look at O’ Shaughnessy as an original 
innovator within the Indian context. 


© W Blackstone, Commentaries, Vol. Il, 18th edition, London, 1825, ‘On the Rights of 
Things’, p 316. 

“| Charles Osmond, The Law of Patents in India, Calcutta, 1836, p 17 I thank Mr Anjit 
Chaudhury for lending me a copy of this book 
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Patent Companies versus Enterprise in India 


The Court of Directors forwarded the next proposal for an electric telegraph in India 
in 1849. Governor General Lord Dalhousie, faced with the prospect of the start of 
the Afghan wars and the demands of a newly annexed Burma, readily endorsed the 
idea. The proposal came from a Mr Whishaw who was an employee of the British 
patent-holding Gutta Percha Company. He offered to build a telegraph for the whole 
of India. The technological know-how would come from Britain; the labour and 
finance would be raised ın India. The plan proposed to build a wholly subterranean 
telegraph network in India. This also meant a calculation of enormous profit from 
the use of gutta percha as an insulator. The Court asked for clarification on a few 
key aspects. It asked about the ‘suitability’ of the electric telegraph for India, that 
is, how viable was the telegraph technology in the context of India. It asked the 
government’s opinion about the type of system to be adopted for India, that is, 
overground versus underground lines, and, most important, the suitability of gutta 
percha as an insulator. Third, it asked about the strategic and commercial potential 
and need for the telegraph in India. Finally, the Court of Directors mq after the 
suitability of Whishaw’s proposals for India.“ 

Dalhousie and his Council referred the matter to the Military Board to report after 
` consultation with their telegraph ‘experts’. The two most qualified authorities in 
India were Dr O’Shaughnessy, and his superior officer at the Calcutta Mint, 
Lieutenant Colonel William Naim Forbes. Lieutenant Colonel Forbes was the architect 
of the Mint and the St Paul’s Cathedral in Calcutta. He was not only one of the most 
senior scientific officers in British India but also an ‘expert’ on the telegraph because 
he had recently visited England and physically ‘seen’ the inside of a telegraph 
office.* This expertise with its emphasis on visual observation needs to be placed 
against the fact that when the system was completed in India, the Telegraphs Act 
legally forbade all ‘public’ from seeing the inside of a telegraph office without 
permission of the authorities. One of the reasons behind the prohibition might have 
been the fear of duplication and uncontrolled diffusion of the early instruments and 
system. 

O’Shaughnessy and Forbes both rejected Whishaw’s proposal. The gutta percha 
recommended as a coating to protect the lines was found to not last very long, 
especially in the saline conditions that were common in southern Bengal. The two 
experts concluded that the suggestions of the patent-holding Gutta Percha Company 
were not suitable for implementation in India. However, in their reports the two of 
them took opposite positions. They differed over the question of overhead lines 
versus underground lines. The lines in Britain were overhead lines while in parts of 
the continent, especially Prussia, the underground cable system was followed. 


“Home Department, Public Proceedings, 26 September 1849, No 13: Dispatch from the 
Court of Directors, NAI 

® Home Department, Military Board, 14 December 1849, No 8479- To the Secretary, 
Govemment of Bengal, NAI 
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O’Shaughnessy suggested the use of underground lines. His main criticism of the 
proposal was the projected costs and the profit margin for the Gutta Percha Company. 
He argued that the gutta percha need to be much improved before it could be used 
as an insulating coating. O’Shaughnessy thought that the underground network 
offered greater security against interruption by not being visible and vulnerable to 
human and elemental damage. After rejecting Whishaw’s proposal, O’ Shaughnessy 
offered to build the system for Rs 250 per mile in contrast to Whishaw’s proposal 
that put the basic cost at Rs 750 a mile. He went on to make it very clear that he was 
not interested in being asked to conduct experiments over a small distance. He 
offered, ‘. . . on the calculations founded thereupon that I would be happy to 
undertake the work for the whole of the line or any part above 100 miles at the terms 
proposed’. 

Lieutenant Colonel Forbes recommended the overground telegraph line. To further 
confirm this point, Forbes suggested that since O’Shaughnessy had experimented 
with the electric telegraph earlier, he should be instructed to construct experiments 
over a few miles to sort out the question of overhead versus underground telegraph 
lines. Once the system to be adopted had been decided upon, the whole project 
should be given to a Bntish patent-holding company. It was on Forbes’ recommen- 
dation that the Government had given the monopoly for steam navigation to a 
British patent-holding company in 1828. The railways already followed a similar 
scheme. Forbes was a trained engineer, one of the most senior authorities on issues 

_Of science and technology and official advisor to the government. He emphasised 
the efficiency of metropolitan expertise and the utility of turnkey projects for India 
by British patent-holding companies.“ 

When the Military Board forwarded the reports to the government, they gave 
answers to the issues raised in the Court’s despatch. They concluded about Mr 
Whishaw’s proposal that ‘. . . his preparations of gutta percha for. insulating the 
wires ... may not prove successful in their present state for either the overhead or 
the underground system’. While they stressed the relevance and necessity of the 
telegraphs for India, the Board advised that the introduction of the electric telegraph 
and the choice between the overhead and the underground lines ‘... would be most 
judiciously attempted by carrying out two experimental lines for a short distance, 
one on each of the systems advocated’. The government accepted their proposal 
and entrusted O’Shaughnessy with the building of the initial line. The following 
comment was scribbled in pencil on the back of the report with enclosures sent by 
the Military Board to the Governor-General-in-Council: ‘O’Shaughnessy’s [report] 


“ Home Department, Public Proceedings, 4 April 1850, No. 48° Report from Dr W B 
O'Shaughnessy, to Captain Scott, Secretary to the Military Board, dt 24 December 1849 
(henceforth ‘Report ['), NAL 

S Home Department, Public Proceedings, 4 April 1850, No 49: From Lieut. Col WN. 
Forbes, Mint Master and Supenntendent of Government Machinery, to Capt. Scott, Secretary to 
the Military Board, dt. 19 February 1850 (henceforth ‘Report II’), NAI 

* Home Department, Public Proceedings, 4 April 1850, No 47 From the Military Board to 
Sir Henry Elliott, Secretary to the Government of India, with enclosures, NAI 
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is the more practical, Forbes’ the more facetious, O’ Shaughnessy to begin at once’.*” 
However, the official decision concurred with the Board’s recommendation, which 
required O'Shaughnessy to ‘consult Colonel Forbes on all points connected with 
the experiment above ground’.* 

Previous research has glossed over this difference of opinion at the elite scientific 
level of British India. O’Shaughnessy complained in a letter to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal that he was: 


. . . opposed in limene by the Chief Scientific Authority ın Bengal, Lieutenant 
Colonel Fo who publicly and privately declared me to be unfit for such 
employment, further then concerned with ‘preliminary experiments instituted on 
the scale of a few yards’ to smooth the way for the English Engineers and 
Patentees .. . I defy the most unfriendly judge to find evidence of an atom of 
neglect or carelessness; nevertheless, it is quite clear that I have given dis- 
satisfaction to the Mint Committee (af which Colonel Forbes is a member) who 
manifestly consider that I should not have undertaken any employment but 
under their control... . Under all these circumstances . . . I have successfully 
carried into effect all that I had promised to perform .. . I have saved Government 
from-the-rapacity of the patentees to whom Colonel Forbes officially advised 
that the introduction of the electric telegraph in India should be committed.” 


The Military Board concluded that the majonty of the Board did not accept 
Colonel Forbes’ ‘strong objections’ against ‘any measure that would compromise 
the honour or good faith of the Government by infringing legally or morally the 
rights of Patentees in England’. Another member of the Board, Lieutenant Colonel 
Hawkins, supported Forbes. Hawkins argued that since Whishaw’s proposal and 
O’Shaughnessy’s interest lay in building an underground telegraph, the overground 
system should not be ‘subjected to inexperienced and impractical experimenters in 
India .. . suggestions should be submitted to the considerations of the Projectors 
in England in preference to their being tested under the present circumstances in 
this country’.” These conflicts of interest are important both because of the issues 
and the men involved. Forbes was trained as an engineer. His institutional and 
military background may have led to an instinctive dislike of civilian experimenters 
and individual initiative. O’Shaughnessy was a varied innovator who experimented 
widely beyond the discipline of medicine in which he was originally trained. 
Furthermore, O’Shaughnessy was his junior at the mint. Forbes might have felt 


" Ibid. 

“ Home Department, Public Proceedings, 4-11 April 1850, No 429 From Sir Henry Elliott, 
Secretary to the Government of India, endorsing the Board’s recommendations, NAI 

” Home Department, Public Proceedings, 23 Aprl 1852, No 13: Letter from W.B 
O'Shaughnessy, Superintendent of the Electric Telegraph, to J.P. Grant, Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, dt. 10 February 1852 (henceforth ‘Letter’), NAI 

* Home Department, Public Proceedings, 21 June 1850, No 28: From the Military Board, 
No. 1061, to Major General Sir John Hunter Littler, dt. 4 June 1850, NAL 
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increasingly threatened by O’Shaughnessy’s rise to favour. The issue at stake was 
whether the East India Company’s government in India was capable of undertaking 
successfully an enterprise that was not directly constructed from and by Britain. In 
the case of the steamships and the railways, little chance had been taken. In the 
case of the telegraphs, the government in India was prepared to conduct its own 
technological enterprise independent of British ‘Engineers and Patentees’. This 
illusion of independence was to be lost rapidly, especially after 1857, but for the 
time being the man in the field had won. 


The First Telegraph System 


The total distance covered by O’Shaughnessy’s telegraph line from Calcutta to 
Kedgeree was 82 miles." His problem was the difficulty involved in avoiding the 
payment of patent fees or infringing upon registered patent nghts. His system, 
though being built much after successful networks in Europe and America, had to 
be original to avoid-encroaching on patent rights. O’Shaughnessy used iron rods 
that weighed a ton to the mile. This followed up on his first experiments and was 
noticeably different from the systems used in America, England and Europe. His 
use of locally abundant iron and bamboo was brilliantly substitutive. He used bam- 
boo for the telegraph poles. Bamboo was easily replaced, flexible against strong 
winds and less expensive economically and ecologically than timber posts. Iron 
‘rods were relatively immune from ‘gusts of wind or ordinary mechanical violence’. 
They could not be tampered with easily and their mass allowed a free passage to 
electrical current that atmospheric turbulence did little to inhibit, This innovation 
made redundant the entire baggage of wires, expensive winding instruments required 
to get the tension in the wires, insulators and glass or ceramic non-conductors. 
Even if transport costs were added, and transport was not a problem as long as 
there were elephants, iron rods were cheaper than the wire system. Iron was easily 
available in India and local forges were common 1n villages and could be used for 
repairs. He recorded that the ‘overground system on the plan I have followed 
presents the great advantages of rapidity of construction, exceeding cheapness, 
and immunity from storms, lightning and wanton injury... .’® 

O’Shaughnessy designed a battery of 12 to 20 pieces of platinum wire with zinc 
plates. He redesigned the telegraph instrument so that it could be worked ‘in all 
weathers without danger of interruption’. He was assisted in the construction of 
the instruments by the workshop run by G. Grindle in Calcutta. O’Shaughnessy 


31 Home Department, Public Proceedings, 23 Apn! 1852, No 12: From the Secretary, 
Government of Bengal, to the Secretary, Government of India, with enclosures including 
O’Shaughnessy’s ‘Abstract’ and a Minute by the Governor of Bengal, dt 15 Apni 1852, No. 
258, NAL 

R Home Department, Public Proceedings, 23 April 1852, No. 13: From WB O’Shaughnessy, 
Superintendent of the Electric Telegraph: Abstract account of construction of the experimental 
electric telegraph line from Calcutta to Kedgeree ete., to J.P. SER eae (oe scene 
of Bengal, dt. 3 March 1852 (henceforth ‘Abstract’), NAI. 
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stated that he could provide ‘all stations with complete sets of instruments of every 
kind, battery, reverser, telegraph and alarm, with dozen reserve telegraph instruments, 
for less than a hundred rupees’. In 1853 the signalling instrument ‘was reduced to 
such a condition of simplicity that when deranged they could be set right by mere 
schoolboys’ without which he thought ‘regular and sustained correspondence 
would be totally impracticable’. He recorded that under the special climatic conditions 
in India, ‘these (the American and European instruments) deceitful and complicated 
instruments are certain to become disordered . . . . I therefore dismiss all considerations 
of the elaborate toys to which I allude, which however creditable to the skill of the 
constructor, are practically but of insignificant value’.” 

Accordingly, because of the rapid polarisation of the magnetic needles, he 
successively tried and rejected the English Vertical Needle™ Instrument and the 
American Dotter.” The magnet in the needles became permanently polarised because 
of the electricity in the air during thunderstorms and stopped activating the markers. 
He designed in place of these instruments a Single Needle Horizontal Telegraph in 
1853. He recorded that it was ‘now in use in all our stations and with which we work 
in all weathers without danger of interruption’. He also simplified the electric cur- 
rent reverser in ‘solidity and strength, until it now totally differs from any instru- 
ment of the kind used elsewhere’. O’Shaughnessy records how he was driven ‘step 
by step to discard every screw, lever, pivot and foot of wire, and framework and dial, 
without which it was practicable to work’. He used the technological skill and 
materials available locally. He established links both with the skilled European 
mechanics in Calcutta and indigenous practitioners in metallurgy. His telegraph 
instrument was simple enough to be built by the signallers at the cost of 3 sicca 
rupees including profit on the construction.” 

By the 1850s, O’Shaughnessy knew enough about the English and American 
telegraph systems to avoid patent problems. He invented his own signal transmitter, 
iron lines, reverser, battery and telegraph code. He claimed to have simplified and 
modified all aspects of the telegraph so that it totally differed from all telegraph 
systems in use anywhere in the world.” British experts like C.S. Wollaston and C.V. 
Walker wrote testimonials congratulating O’Shaughnessy on the efficiency and 
simplicity of his instruments. The Superintendent of the South Eastern Telegraph 
Lines in Britain wrote to him in 1853, ‘I have 80 telegraph stations, and 211 needles, 


3 Ibid 

H Also called the Single Needle galvanoscope. It was used together with Cooke and Wheatstone’s 
‘ABC’ instruments It was worked by a battery and a reversing handle, or two tapper keys, the 
motions to the nght and left end of the index corresponding to the dashes and dots of the Morse 
alphabet. The needle was of soft iron and was kept magnetised by the action of two permanent 
magnets It was widely used in England m the 1850s. 

5 The important innovation in this instrument was its ability to clearly record the intervals 
dunng which current was applied to the line It used Morse's dot and dash method tll Royal 
Engineering House, Vermont, USA, introduced an alphabet printing telegraph widely used till the 
1860s. 
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and have but four stations with assistance competent to magnetise the needles .. . 
with the use of such simple arrangements such as yours (I do not know why it has 
been hitherto overlooked) we could get over this difficulty’.* The simplicity of the 
instrument was matched by its signalling speed. The average signalling speed on 
the Continent and in Britain was around 20 words per minute in the 1850s. In Britain, 
this was often less the result of efficient instruments and more because of skilled 
and experienced operators who could guess correctly at the word before it was 
completed. This was called ‘cutting in’ and was practised widely by the more 
experienced signallers comfortable with the language. O’Shaughnessy’s instrument 
matched this average.casily and without the benefit of any ‘cutting in’ by signallers. 
The Gutta Percha Company certified that tests on 130 miles of telegraph lines 
showed that ‘... by means of instruments of the construction adopted by Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy ... [one could] without difficulty communicate and read at the rate 
of 20 words per minute’.” His code devised for use in the telegraph department 
approached the English alphabet rationally and used the least number of signals for 
the ones used most often. In this statistically consistent approach, the code was 
perhaps second only to that devised by Morse. 

Large-scale construction began on 1 November 1853 at 20 different places and in 
three rapid phases. A temporary or ‘flying’ line of iron rod and bamboo was set up 
for immediate communication and mainly for military use. This was quickly replaced 
by permanent posts, wires and insulation. On 24 March 1854, the Superintendent of 
the Electric Telegraphs in India, O’Shaughnessy, wired to the Governor General 
conveying his respects from Agra. Dalhousie telegraphed his congratulations in 
reply. Five months after the start of construction, 800 mules of telegraph were opera- 
tional. O’Shaughnessy won over the question of amalgamation with the railways. 
While admitting to the advantages to be had from following the railroad he foresaw 
difficulties between the interests. The telegraph was not to be built solely as a comple- 
mentary system to the rails. In 1856, over 4,000 miles of telegraph were functioning. 
Dalhousie had gone on to annex Pegu, the Carnatic and the rest of central India. By 
the end of 1855, the entire line from Sagar Island, on the coast near Calcutta, connecting 
the key military cantonments m upper and central India until Peshawar, was complete. 


The Routes Followed by the First Telegraph System 


Controversy dogged the direction of the first line to be built. O’Shanghnessy sug- 
gested that a line west to Chinsurah be built. This could then be extended to Agra 
and Peshawar. He described the strategic and commercial advantages of such a line. 
He assessed commercial needs in terms of indigenous demands. According to him: 


A very large return would, in the opinion of the mercantile gentlemen consulted, 
be made from Mirzapore and mercantile and banking establishments of Muttra, 


* W.B. O'Shaughnessy, /nstructions Relatrve to Instruments and Offices for the Indian Telegraph 
lines, London, 1853, letters, dt. 18 August 1853, published as appendices, Victona Memonal 
Museum and Library, Calcutta. 
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and the Marwaree shroffs The newspapers of Upper India would also contribute 
....] would consider it highly probable that these items with the amount above 
specified (Rs. 8 for 480 words for Calcutta and Bombay) would pay a large sum 
beyond the yearly expenditure and leave the telegraph eighteen hours available 
in the day for the use of the government without charge.® 


J.E.D. Bethune recorded a dissenting note on the direction of the first line. He 
argued that until the whole line from Calcutta till Agra was built there would be no 
information and commercial feedback. He suggested a line to Diamond Harbour or 
Kedgeree: ‘... it will be very important to have in what degree the merchants will 
show themselves disposed to use the opportunity offered them for having instanta- 
neous intelligence ... my own beliefs that a line to the Harbour would pay well but 
nobody wishes to correspond between Calcutta and Chinsurah, and nothing could 
be learned on this head in that direction until a much greater distance has been 
reached’.®*' The Government agreed. The first line then was to service colonial com- 
merce. Its lifeline was the harbour. The final solution saw all the differences recon- 
ciled. Forbes’ recommendation for an overhead system was adopted. O’Shaughnessy 
was given the responsibility of building the system. Bethune’s suggestion of ser- 
vicing colonial commerce was followed for the initial system. As an agent of the 
colonial state, O'Shaughnessy was permitted a limited and particular kind of entre- 
preneurial freedom. 

A study of the routes adopted by the first telegraph system is important to 
understand the potential of diffusion of this technology in indigenous society. J. 
Deloche has argued for what he has called an inverted ‘Z’ manifest in the shape of 
traditional communication routes in the subcontinent. Countries and peoples have 
organic and overlapping networks of information systems. According to Deloche, 
the main axis traditionally ran from the Northwest through the Ganga- Yamuna doab 
to the Ganga-Brahmaputra delta. The second axis connected the northern plains to 
the Gulf of Khambat. The third axis crossed from the Deccan to the Coromandel 
Coast while the last loop crossed the Pal Ghat gap to the western coast The 
Mughal system with its central node in Delhi had a main central line, which serviced 
Kabul, Lahore, Multan, Agra, Allahabad, Benares and Patna. Surat and the Gulf of 
Khambat were transversed by two routes from central India. The first passed through 
Rajputana via Ajmer and Ahmedabad. The British turned to this route dunng 1857 
to connect Agra and the Punjab with Bombay. The second passed through Malwa 
via Burhanpur. The connection between Surat and the ports on the eastern side of 
the Deccan plateau was serviced through two centres, Aurangabad and Hyderabad 
Deloche observes the changes in the structure that included the opening up of the 
Gondwana to late Mughal and Marattha state communications ® 


“ Home Department, Public Proceedings, 4 April 1850, No 48, Report | 

*' Home Department, Public Proceedings, 4 Aprl 1850, No. 50 Minutes by the Govemor 
Genera] and JED Bethune, dt 26 and 28 March 1850, NAI 
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However, the East India Company often moved away from established centres of 
communication and commerce. This was possibly to avoid the excessive tolls, strong 
middlemen and entrenched interest groups that focused around these centres. The 
old eighteenth-century Grand Trunk route possibly tended to follow the Ganga 
river almost all of the way. The East India Company’s administration shifted the 
Grand Trunk Road at least twice and away from the central axis that followed the 
river by the 1800s. The Calcutta—Sherghati route followed a route to the south, 
meeting the Ganga above the Kaimur hills, which was very much a continuation 
from the Gondwana region. Similar shifts occurred in Bombay and Madras Presi- 
dencies, for example, the route that was built through Indore to Agra at the cost of 
the Ujjain to Mathura route in the late eighteenth century. Most of the routes 
leading into Bombay came into being after the seventeenth century. When Dalhousie 
called the establishment of the telegraph in India a ‘national experiment’® he did 
not mean India as a nation. It was a national experiment for Britain, an investment in 
empire. The telegraph as it was founded had little to do with indigenous demand 
and supply. 

Adley proposed that Calcutta—Peshawar-Agra—~Bombay connection be joined 
with an inner loop connecting Agra~Bombay—Madras—Calcutta. While the main line 
to Peshawar was complete by 1856, the inner loop connecting the three colonial 
metropolises with Awadh and Agra was not complete. On the suggestion of the 
Government of Bengal, the Ganga was followed at least tll Benares. The line tumed 
upwards from Sherghati, a little below Gaya. Sherghat had little significance except 
that it was probably easiest to cross the Son river around there. The line then 
proceeded past Chunar, across the river Ganga to Benares. A line from Calcutta to 
Peshawar was built, Agra was joined to Bombay, and Bombay linked to Madras. In 
1856 the line connecting Calcutta and Madras was yet to be built. In all cases 
Dalhousie chose the shortest and quickest route to ‘meet the immediate necessities 
of the time’.“ This presented a problem in 1857 as Calcutta was starved of official 
information and Agra, the headquarters of the North West Frontier Provinces, was 
isolated because of the breakdown of the Company’s communication networks in 
central India. 

The ‘rationalisation’ of the space of India was not just restricted to survey maps 
and ideologies but effected through the tangibility of telegraph and railway lines. 
They were symbols—visual manifestations of imperial power. As the system was 
built, it incorporated hierarchies of access and scale, of town and country. The differ- 
ence and distance between the bustling port cities of Calcutta and Bombay and the 
villages in the interior were made tangible by the skyline broken up with tall poles 
carrying the humming telegraph wires. Dalhousie explained that the two principles 
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behind the system was ‘uniformity of management and unity of authority’.“ These 
echoes of Benthamite ideas found visible expression in the telegraph system. 
O’ Shaughnessy was very much a part of this ideological context. In the perception 
of his own achievements and in the systematic elaboration of the network he reveals 
the context within which he worked. As Edney has pointed out, ‘.. . the British 
subomed the geographical character of those territories to a mathematical space ... 
an exercise in discipline’. This disciplining of space was evident in the telegraph 
network inaugurated in 1856. It was a linear, rational and mathematical network that 
linked the commercial and military nodes of the colonial state. 


O’Shaughnessy’s Perception of His Achlevements 


O’Shaughnessy’s own assessment of his achievements changed over the period 
1835 to 1856. In the 1830s, O’Shaughnessy’s eagerness to join in the debates of his 
contemporaries in the West was clear, as was his need for metropolitan recognition. 
He ranked his name among the pioneers of the telegraph: Henry, Cooke, Wheatstone, 
Steinheil and Morse. He was clearly aware of the work of these contemporaries and 
perhaps lacked the confidence to realise how close a contemporary in time he was 
to these pioneers. He acknowledged ‘many eminent philosophers, such as Brande, 
Faraday, Wheatstone and Fox’ and also that he was ‘induced to institute the experi- 
ments . . . by the statements’ he had read in ‘several periodicals regarding similar 
attempts in England, Europe and America . .. and by the actual patenting adoption 
by the directors of the London and Birmingham railways of a plan by Professor 
Wheatstone’. O’Shaughnessy referred to Steinheil’s article which was translated in 
the May issue of Sturgeon 's Annals of Electricity and articles on the subject in The 
Philosophical Magazine, The Transactions of the Royal Philosophical Society and 
The Arcana of Science.” He published the correspondence he had with the 
Government on the attaching of lightning conductors to powder magazines. In this 
debate, Faraday, James Prinsep, Roberts and Sturgeon were cited as taking the 
same side as O'Shaughnessy on the issue. Clearly perceiving himself to be making 
an original contribution to the question, O’Shaughnessy wrote, ‘Our opponents 
are Messrs. Daniell and Harris, and both these gentlemen, I know not why, have 
lost their temper in the controversy’.™ He later claimed that he was the first to cover 
the longest telegraphic distance. This was, he argued, because he used iron wires 
instead of the copper wires used by Morse for his experiment. Compared to copper, 
the much higher resistance of iron as an electrical conductor meant that the actual 
distance of 13 miles he had covered would be the equivalent of at least 21 miles of ` 
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copper wire. This was an interventionist and scientific role in 1839; by the 1850s, his 
attitude had changed. l 

O’Shaughnessy valued his contribution in 1852 at a sum of Rs 20,000. In his 
assessment of his contribution, he cited a variety of instances of governmental 
reward. He cited Dr Locke from Cincinnati, who was awarded the equivalent of Rs 
20,000 for the single-needle telegraph in 1851. He gave the example of James Pnnsep 
being rewarded with Rs 5000 for bis survey of the Salt Lakes. He also mentioned the 
case of Dr McClelland and the reward he received for his unremunerated services 
as Secretary to the Coal Board. He requested for a grant of Rs 20,000. However, the 
cases he cites are so diverse that they serve to illustrate O’Shaughnessy’s changing 
perception of his contributions. He had shifted from his earlier attempt to engage in 
debate with frontline scientific achievements and experts in the West. In 1852, 
O’Shaughnessy was citing examples of survey and enterprise,and throwing in his 
lot with the surveying enterprise that came to be important after the 1830s when the 
Survey Department and the Great Trigonometric Survey was institutionalised.” By 
the 1850s, what O’Shaughnessy perceived to be his task and his achievement was 
the successful establishment of a telegraph system in India along models already 
established in the West. The movement from an inventor who intervened in leading 
scientific and technological debates to duplicator and admunistrator-entrepreneur 
reflects the limits of individual scientific enterprise in the colony in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. 

The final system that O’Shaughnessy left behind was an exact copy of systems 
used in Europe and America. This was partly due to the accelerating demands of 
homogeneity of information networks. In his role as duplicator, O’Shaughnessy 
saw the erasure of every one of his innovations. He used expensive timber posts till 
iron poles were deployed after 1857. The use of timber posts over a total line span 
of 2,754 miles, at around 20 to 30 such posts per mile, was extremely expensive. The 
use of bamboo had orginally made a difference of Rs 472 per mile when compared 
with costs of building and maintaining timber posts, primarily Sa/ posts.” In the 
duplication of metropolitan systems, O’Shaughnessy discarded his innovations. 
The species of timber used were Sal, Teak, Conifers, Blackwood and Ironwood 
(from Burma). However, the timber posts had to be changed every five years. These 
timber posts were maintained at an approximate cost of Rs 40,000 or £4,000 per 
month.”’ Bamboo was more ecologically sound and economical in most areas and 
toddy palm trunks had also been successfully experimented with as an alternative 


# Edney comments on the dnve to centralise and institutionalise the Great Trigonometnc 
Survey after 1830, ‘(T)he GTS lost its character as a personal institution . and was transformed 
into a proper institution [emphasis added]’ Edney, Mapping an Empire, p 262. 
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in some areas.” O’Shaughnessy’s shift from experimental activities to administration 
is echoed by his transformation from an innovator and substitutor to a blind copyist. 
So effective was the erasure that, when in an emergency in 1864 O’Shaughnessy 
re-employed his instruments, none of the operators knew how to work them any 
more. The institutionalising of scientific research and the state’s monopoly over 
information networks intersected in the life of the Irish inventor. 

O’Shaughnessy was constantly aware of his distance from the metropolitan 
centres. Aware of the work of his contemporaries on the Continent, and in England 
and America, he defensively stressed the difference between his system and those 
in use abroad. His instruments were the best for India, he claimed. What can already 
be sifted out are the two main motifs that O’Shaughnessy would use to assess his . 
own work and ask for recognition of others. First, his special knowledge as a 
scientist living and working in India. His expertise and contribution was the 
adaptation of science and technology to the special geographical and climatic 
conditions in India. Second, he claimed to have designed what was most efficient 
and economic in the Indian context. Thus, economy, efficiency and suitability in the 
Indian context were the main elements. O’Shaughnessy was seeing himself as an 
innovator whose main achievement was the adaptation of science and technology 
to the Indian condition. These then were, perhaps, the limits within which the 
innovator could achieve in the first half of the nineteenth century. 


The Culture of Science 


The colonial state in India underwent fundamental changes over the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Strong trends towards centralisation of the imperial state combined 
with the increasing regulation of the initiative permitted to its employees and its 
non-official sections. In 1828, the government formally forbade any official mvolvement 
with the media. In 1830, it also prohibited the use of clothes worn in the Indian 
fashion during hours of duty and in the public. The gaslights, steamships and the 
railways all went to metropolitan bidders. The initiative for these enterprises had 
originally come from private individuals but the government increasingly concen- 
trated on tightening its lines of control over enterprise in the colony. When the dis- 
cussion over the telegraph would come up, one of the main critics of O’ Shaughnessy 
would suggest that the project be given to English and European firms. If the 
government rejected this proposal, what it allowed was a rigidly controlled depart- 
ment of state to run the enterprise. 

Institutionalisation of previously dispersed activities combined with stringent 
control over the public sphere exercised through the manipulation of postal rates. 
A slight change in the categories of weights and rates could easily put whole 
classes of newspapers out of circulation. It is important to note that the rise in 
postal rates for newspapers coincided with the introduction of registration of printing 
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presses in 1835.” What was behind the repeal of press censorship and the new 
Press Act of 1835 was the realisation of the impossibility of direct, physical censorship. 
The ‘starred’ newspapers, the manner in which the official censor exhibited its 
disapproval between the 1826 Adam Regulation and the 1835 repeal of press 
censorship, was to be replaced by more tight yet less overt controls.“ Between 
1830 and 1850, the state was perfecting the exercise of invisible controls: manipulation 
through subsidy; moral and legal persuasion; and fiscal control. As Stokes put it, 
possibly paraphrasing Clive’s famous statement regarding an imminent ‘revolution’ 
in Indian society on the eve of the Battle of Plassey in 1757, ‘The revolution of 
Indian society was to be silently and unobtrusively effected’, after the 1830s.” 
Historians have contested this view of the early nineteenth century as one of 
revolutionary change. The argument is that the period was more one of consolidation 
and control rather than change. The Company’s government was constrained in 
India by financial difficulties while m the West, Britain was recovering and consolidating 
her position after the Napoleonic Wars. The period 1830 to 1850 is described as the 
‘age of hiatus’ in India and an age of ‘constructive conservatism’ in Britain.” This 
essay argues that the period was important in fashioning certain basic policies and 
attitudes. O’ Shaughnessy needs to be placed in the particular context of the Scottish 
Enlightenment. The mfluence of ‘common-sense philosophy’ in the science curriculum 
in Scottish educational institutions combined with an education in all aspects of 
philosophical debate.” Late seventeenth century chemists saw matter as made up 
of three elements, or ‘earths’, as they were called: vitreous earth gave solidity to 
matter; fluid earth gave it liquidity; and fatty earth, which was later called phlogiston, 
gave it combustibility. These were the old Aristotelian elements of earth, water, and 
fire but without air. Air was thought to be inert and not a part of other materials. All 
the while, a more analytical science was being built on these ideas. Working within 
these traditions, O’Shaughnessy saw electricity as a means of translating between 
the physical and the animate world, using basic elements such as aur, water anc-fire. 
This research laid the basis for studies in conductivity and conductors. 
O’Shaughnessy was a product of the discipline of medicine as taught in the 
University of Edinburgh. His experrments were a search for the unity between the 
vital or living and electrical forces. In his search for the unity between the living or 
the vital forces and the electrical currents, O’Shaughnessy followed Salva in locating 
in the human body the fact of such correspondence. In his diagrams he used circles 
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and circuits, centres and peripherals and in his textual description he used Roman 
images such as the ‘fasces’,” the staff of state and citizenship. He experimented 
with electrical correspondence via the human body: “sympathetic flesh telegraphy’. 
O’Shaughnessy wrote that the ‘delicacy of the impressions of touch transcends 
the sensitivity of all other senses. The eye and ear are liable to distraction by casual 
sounds or phenomena, while the attentive touch knows no interruption’. He 
concluded that the ‘most perfect sympathy is practicable between the signalists, 
and that as fast as the signal can be felt. In short, with but little less velocity than 
the articulations of language or writing of stenographic characters, this silent but 
thoroughly intelligible, and still most secret of all correspondence can take place 
{emphasis added]’.” In his experiments and thought he was part of older traditions 
of alchemy, medicme and chemistry. Emphasising the mechanical aspect of inventions, 
he could link up with the artisan skills in India. However, O’Shaughnessy was a 
member of the new order being brought in. As a prominent factor in the installation 
of the telegraphs in India, his role was that of an administrator. This was a model 
that derived much of its impetus from the state seen as a machine. “This was a part 
of the same discursive formation that led Thomas Watt to ‘think’ of the ‘sun-and- 
planet’ system for the wheel-pistons of the steam engine.™ In the case of 
O’Shaughnessy, it was the ‘fasces’ and the notion of a central control. By the 
1850s, the emergence of anthropology and geology increasingly combined with the 
trend towards the wide influence of the biological model. 

An important element ın the Scottish Schoo! was its emphasis on the process of 
hypotheses following from experiments rather than the implementation of general 
principles into practice. The Military Board congratulated him on his ‘devotion to 
the cause of inductive science’.®' As early as 1839, O° Shaughnessy was preoccupied 
with secrecy and exclusion. Secrecy was implicit in the constrtuton and the elaboration 
of the system. The ethic of reform and amelioration that characterised many of the 
administrative decisions in this period was also conservative. O’Shaughnessy’s 
main claim in the 1850s was that ‘what the Government had proposed as a mere 
preliminary experiment has been brought into the condition of a Public Department’.” 
In 1853, he commented on the telegraph codes in circulation, saying that *. . . the 
alphabet is entirely an arbitrary one, and gives no clue to its recollection’.© He drew 
up several codes for use by the government and the military. As he recommended, 

. it would be highly desirable for each public department: Political, Judicial, 
Financial, Military, ete., to prepare codes of numbered signals, orders, ciphers ...’.™ 
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He concluded, ‘Secret codes of this kind will ensure the transmission of despatches 
without their meaning being intelligible to the signallers.’"* By September 1857, a 
recently knighted O’Shaughnessy had completed a ‘Secret Cipher Code’, which 
was forwarded to the Commissioner of Scinde and the Chief Commissioners in the 
Punjab.” Drawing up codes and ciphers seems to have become one of O’Shaughnessy’s 
main preoccupations by this time. 


The ‘Legacy’ of O’Shaughnessy 


The history of communications under British rule has conventionally been written 
as the history of these institutions as public utilities. Officials writing from within 
the service revealed postal and telegraphic expansion under their administration as 
an expanding process servicing increasing numbers of people, symbolic of the 
benevolence of British rule.” Often written by retired officials in the employ of the 
administration or commussioned to celebrate significant anniversaries of communica- 
tion systems in India, they see them in terms of a smooth naturalistic expansion and 
an equally smooth transition from imperial control to Indian nationhood.® Previ- 
ous writing on the telegraph has stressed the pioneering role of O’Shaughnessy 
in the establishment of the telegraph in British India, and the utility of the system 
for the future of an independent nation. In the preface to the centenary history of 
the telegraph, Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru described the telegraph as one of 
the oldest public utilities.” Vijai Govind writes in conclusion to his discussion of the 
early phase of the telegraph in India with reference to the contributions of O’Shaugh- 
nessy that ‘he was a practical pioneer conferring a great boon on India’.™ Studies 
of O’Shaughnessy and the first phase of the telegraph have continued within this 
tradition of writing. In a recent essay that summarises in part the detailed findings 
of his thesis and that deals with the scientific and engineering aspects oi the early 
telegraph,” Saroj Ghose has concluded: 
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The history of the telegraph illustrates how rapidly, given special conditions, a 
western technology can be diffused ... . Steamships and cannons facilitated 
colonial conquest, while the printing press, the telegraph and the railways 
established communication and transportation links necessary for efficient 
government. The expenence of India suggests just how effective those links 
could be, creating a technological legacy that was later to serve the interests of 
an independent nation [emphasis added].™ 


It is the notion of ‘technological legacy’ that this essay attempts to investigate. It 
argues for a study of different phases in the history of institutions and systems, 
and the need to know why a system developed in the way it did. This essay studies 
O’Shaughnessy as an inventor and an administrator, tries to show the hybrid 
character of his activities, and examine why it is so difficult to place him within a 
category. Recently, Baber has stressed that the historical record would seem to 
suggest that a view that holds technology transfers under colonialism as inherently 
colonial is as simplistic as a view that would argue that colonialism was a relatively 
civilising process, unconditionally facilitating the spread of science and technology 
from the core to the periphery.” 

The controversy between Forbes and O’Shaughnessy was a debate conducted 
at various levels. Both O’Shaughnessy and Forbes employed similar images and 
metaphors. One of O’Shaughnessy’s major criticisms of the overground system 
was Its vulnerability. They agreed that the lines must be protected by special police 
from ‘birds, monkeys and thieves’. In his proposal, O'Shaughnessy wrote, ‘... our 
tracks will often run through a howling wilderness tenanted only by wild beasts, or 
mere savages in human form [emphasis added]’.™ The ‘howling wilderness’ of 
India was a reality But it was not the only one. The telegraph, in its first phase, 
illustrated the differential nature of commercial and technological access; the indi- 
gene had to pay more, travel more and study physics chemistry and electronics 
before the knowledge and technology of the telegraph became accessible, Lines of 
communication, perhaps for the first time in history, would not follow human habi- 
tation. It was a geographical reorganisation of the nerves of communication within 
the subcontinent. Rational links were forged between the colonial centres and port 
cities; the rest was seen as an empty space or a ‘howling wildemess’. William Nairn 
Forbes echoed O’Shaughnessy’s phrase describing the telegraph as the ‘still most 
secret of all correspondence’, when he recommended that the lines must be raised 
‘beyond the reaches of monkeys and men’.” 

The indigenous user was not the primary political or economic concern. Until 
1835, indigenous letters had to pay a double rate for transmission of letters through 
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the post office. This was to penalise these correspondents for using cheap and 
light Indian paper.” This double charge was abolished and the Post Office Act of 
1837 tried to regularise the different rates charged by the provincial governments. 
In the budget and annual statements of the telegraph department, indigenous 
messages were classed as ‘native’ messages separate from private messages. What 
is even more interesting is that their returns were not included in the totals of profit 
and logs till as late as 1859.7’ A mutineer being executed is said to have exclaimed, 
pointing at the telegraph: ‘It is that accursed wire that strangles us’. This is important 
in the context of the first telegraph establishment and the indigenous reaction to it. 
The telegraph system discouraged indigenous users. Private telegrams were delivered 
free of cost within a certain radius of the telegraph station, beyond which the rates 
increased proportionally with distance. Since the telegraph station was usually 
situated ın the heart of the European settlements, the indigenous user had not only 
to pay more but also to travel greater distances to avail of these facilities. 


Conctasion 


In his life O’Shaughnessy plays out some of the elements at work in a colonised 
country. The possibility of an autonomous scientific project in the colony in the 
1830s that went beyond the colonial status and entered into competition with the 
metropolis was lost during the 1850s. O’Shaughnessy was reduced by the inexorable 
logic of colonialism into a blind imitator and was knighted by the metropolitan state 
for his excellence at mimicry and duplication of the metropolitan models. He began 
to fall out of favour with the government after the 1860s. He was the creator of the 
telegraphs in India and exercised his contro! with what was likened at times to a 
despotic whimsy. Younger men and different work disciplines made him an anachronism 
in the minutely bureaucratised structure after 1857. The telegraph after 1857 had 
much more to do with administration and management than with experiments. This 
study of the first phase of the telegraph in India sets it within the historical context 
of the early nineteenth century. It shows the limits, both external and internal, 
within which inventor and invention could exist in this period. The direction and 
nature of state support for technological innovation was very important in this 
period and was changing from a more elastic to a relatively rigid institutionalisation 
of research. The Telegraphs Act XXXIV of 1854 was the first to lay down much of 
what has continued in acts regulating communication, The Act of 1885 and others 
since adhere to its basic template. 

There were two forces clearly at work subverting scientific enterprise in the 
colony. At the level of structure the colonial state steadily enforced bureaucratisation 
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as is repeatedly illustrated by O’Shaughnessy’s life. Secrecy dominated the moral 
economy of scientific enterprise while the bureaucratic principle dominated its 
structure. At the level of ideas, the state enforced the exclusion of the indigene from 
the continuing electrical innovations connected with the telegraphs by circum- 
scribing science with secrecy. The exclusion of the indigene does not mean that his 
knowledge systems were excluded; rather he was physically discouraged and local 
artisanal skills used during the first system of the telegraphs in India were not any 
more a part of the project. Thus, knowledge regarding the science and technology 
of the telegraphs did not permeate indigenous society as did the knowledge of 
printing technology. The use of a technology has to be crucially distinguished from 
the diffusion of a technology.* That the telegraphs came to be very widely used 
does not in any way imply knowledge about their principles of operation. 
O'Shaughnessy was very much a part of this system of secrecy and established the 
telegraph as the ‘most secret of all correspondence’. Not surpnsingly, his major 
interest after becoming the Superintendent was the formulation of secret cipher 
codes. Secrecy became a project in itself. This explains why O’Shaughnessy left 
innovation and became an administrator, not advancing knowledge but shrouding 
it in secrecy. The logic of colonialism thus subverted the logic of science by embalming 
it in secrecy, and this desire to control and circumscribe reduced scientific enterprise 
in the colony into empty mimicry. That is the chief reason why O’Shaughnessy 
appears as a tragic figure—as much a propagator of colonialism as its victim. 
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MattTHew H. Eey, Mapping an Empire: The Geographical Construction of British 
India, 1765—1843, Chicago/London, University of Chicago Press, 1997, 
pp. 458. 


The Survey of India, although named thus only in 1878, represents one of the 
earliest modem scientific and technological enterprises in the world, dating back to 
the mid-eighteenth century. Arguably, it comprised the technical backbone of the 
British administration in India. Known mainly for its maps, the Survey was also a 
pioneer in the invention and production of social statistics, made substantial con- 
tributions to geodesy, and undertook the conception, manufacture and maintenance 
of sophisticated survey instruments. Yet, it has received scant attention from his- 
torians, and has been the subject of only two major studies: Markham’s Memoir on 
the Indian Surveys (1871) and Phillimore’s monumental five-volume Historical 
Records of the Survey of India (1945—68). The latter, dated though it is and limited 
in its coverage to 1861, is moreover inaccessible to scholars in India, and has been 
banned by the Indian Government since the 1960s. 

Matthew Edney’s aim in this richly illustrated book, however, is not so much to 
write a history of the Survey of India as to use it in order to argue against a Whiggish 
view of cartography. In the wake of his mentor, the late J.B. Harley, Edney believes 
that maps do not present truth but, on deconstruction, reveal themselves as a 
complex tissue of persuasion and misrepresentation. He thus seeks to show that 
there is a fundamental and unbridgeable gap between the Enlightenment’s reason- 
based, epistemological ideal of the perfect panopticist survey ‘based on correct 
and certain archives of knowledge’ and the flawed hybrid cartographic image of 
India which the British actually constructed. Although his main concer ts with the 
transplantation from Europe to India, by the British elites, of what be calls ‘cartographic 
culture’ based on a ‘spatial architecture rooted in non-Indian mathematics and 
structures’ (p. 25), he aims also to address wider questions about the nature of 
British imperial power. Edney sees his work as an extension of both the Saidean 
thesis that Europeans constructed an essentialist opposition between themselves 
and the ‘colonised other’, and Christopher Bayly’s view that British representations 
were enshrined in myths of coherence, order and ngour. 


The Indian Economic and Social History Raview, 37, 3 (2000) 
SAGE New Delhi/Thousand Oaks/London 
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The study is set between the inauguration of James Rennell’s survey of Bengal 
in 1765 (based on faulty, astronomical-controlled route surveys) and George Everest’s 
retirement as Surveyor General of India in 1843 when, Edney argues, systematic 
triangulation (or trigonometrical surveying) was accepted by the East India Company 
(EIC) as a panacea for endemic practical problems. Lured by triangulation’s claim to 
perfection, the Company invested in this expensive new technology in the early 
nineteenth century. However, disregard for the proper surveying sequence (that is, 
laying out a primary grid of accurately measured triangles before undertaking 
cadastral and topographical surveys) coupled with the Company’s financial 
constramts, a chronic shortage of accredited, full-time personnel, a formalised, 
bureaucratic management of its ‘knowledge archive’ and resistance by Indians, all 
resulted in ‘cartographic anarchy’ and the use of a hotchpotch of techniques, 
rendering triangulation a ‘flawed ideal’. Moreover, ‘(like all instruments of state 
power, the surveys were exercised in negotiation, mediation, and contestation between 
the surveyors and therr native contacts, so that the knowledge which they generated 
was a representation more of the power relations between the conquerors and the 
conquered than of some topographical reality’ (p. 25). Ultimately, ‘the British created 
a geographic myth of an empire comprising known and knowable territory’ (p. 332, 
author’s emphasis). 

Mapping an Empire, despite the wide acclaim and eulogistic reviews it has 
received, raises more questions than it purportedly answers. In this brief review, I 
shall not tarry on errors which could, for a work on any other subject, have been 
dismissed as careless: ‘A lakh contained ten thousand rupees’ (p. xvii); ‘India 
extra gangem ... comprised all the lands further west, specifically Indochina and 
modern Indonesia’ (p. 3, my italics); and ‘an Islamic geography of the [Mughal] 
empire, the A ‘in-i Akbari’ (p. 11), are some examples of this carelessness. Equally 
crucial is the misspelling of Indian names—Tinnevelly (p. 174) or Tunghabadra 
(pp. 184, 209)}—in a book which identifies language problems and orthography of 
place names (p. 76) as one of the main reasons for the ‘real’ India eluding the British. 
Although the practical implications of an ‘epistemologically flawed’ map leave the 
reader perplexed—Does it show villages instead of bogs, valleys instead of moun- 
tains? Does it mislead one into running off a cliff?—the problems encountered in 
this over-ambitious work are more serious. 

Let me start with the term, ‘archive’. Originally devised by Foucault to designate 
the complex of all the elements relative to a given set of issues put together by the 
historian-archeologist in order to understand a given society, culture, or civilisation, 
Edney uses it variously as a cartographic metaphor, a means for resolving contradic- 
tions in observations, a context for the construction of geographical narrative, a 
metaphor for the European conception of knowledge~-creation, that which is structured 
through trigonometrical surveys, but above all to designate the.place and method 
by which the EIC created its knowledge of Indian geography. In he conceives 
of the Survey (if not the EIC itself) as an enormous archive and its employees as 
archivists or museologists (p. 40). From there, it takes little to identify the primary 
source for his own research as the physical archive of the Company’s geographical 
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records and proceedings of the three Presidencies: ‘These archives are incredibly 
thorough’, he declares, ‘covering all aspects of the mapping process’ (p. xiv). From 
them, he draws substantial information on techniques, logistics, administrative and 
political conflicts, and decisions to show the unbridgeable gap between theory and 
practice, but little about the actual making of surveys or maps. 

The book thus does not engage with current issues in science studies which, 
over the last two decades, have moved away from epistemological concerns to field 
or laboratory practices as the locus of scientific production. Interestingly, they 
point to the very ‘flaws’ that Edney denounces m the Indian surveys—negotiation, 
compromise, hybrid techniques, rhetoric, and the like—as what constitute routine 
scientific activity. 

Edney, however, is not really interested in the actual conduct of surveys in the 
field nor in the specific material processes of map-making in India. Instead, his 
epistemologically driven conception of geographical knowledge leads him to look 
at its creation through the compilation and management in the archive of information 
gathered in the field. Indeed, the crux of Edney’s argument of the Survey of India’s 
failure is that it did not follow the preordained rules of archival compilation. Thus, 
the book starts by exposing the putative epistemological ideals of Enlightenment 
Europe (France) only to show how they were compromised in the structuring and 
ordering of the archive. 

Underlying Edney’s thesis is the claim that the eighteenth-century British, like 
their European contemporaries, shared French cartographic culture. Recent research 
has, however, convincingly shown the nation-specific nature of eighteenth-century 
European thought and, specifically, the sharp contrast between the French and 
English Enlightenment. It is also important to note that country-wide survey work 
in India preceded that in Great Britain—in the 1760’s, there was no unified map of 
Great Britain. Of course, there was no dearth of coastal, harbour and fortification 
maps, and estate, route and county maps in the civilian domain but their methods 
and instruments were not adapted for extensive, country-wide surveying. Indeed, 
the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain and Ireland was founded only in 1791 largely 
inspired by Rennell’s Map of Hindoostan (1783) and with instruments which were 
not borrowed from France. Besides, most British surveyors in India had only a 
rudimentary education, at any rate no formal training or experience in terrestrial 
surveying, let alone any notions of the French Enlightenment’s terrestrial cartographic 
culture. 

Edney, however, is not to be deterred in his myth-making: 


For the British in India, [he states] the measurement and observation inherent to 
each act of surveying represented science. By measuring the land, by imposing 
European science and rationality on the Indian landscape, the British distin- 
guished themselves from the Indians: they did science, the Indians did not, 
unless in a limited way and then only at the express request of a British official. 
... The practicing of cartography—the making of surveys and the compilation 
of maps—was quintessentially at once a scientific and a British activity (p. 32). 
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The putative belief of Indian irrationality and cartographic illiteracy thus authorises 
Edney to portray Indians, after a fashion, either as subaltern automata in the service 
of the British or else as riotous peasants disrupting surveying activities. However, 
even his limited archive does not substantiate this tenet; in spite of his sweeping 
assertion, Indians and Indian sources keep springing up throughout the book in 
rather more significant roles than he would like to admit. On his own showing, many 
of his protagonists were keen on understanding Indian mathematics and surveying 
and astronomical techniques. 

‘Facts?’ Wilkie Collins makes one of his characters declare. ‘Take a drop more 
grog, Mr Franklin, and you’ ll get over the weakness of believing in facts!’. All the 
more true if the purpose is not an historical investigation but a ‘demonstration’ of 
an a priori belief. 


Kapil Raj 
Centre de recherche en histoire des sciences et des techniques Paris 
France 


VASANT SABERWAL, Pastoral Politics: Shepherds, Bureaucrats and Conservation 
in the Western Himalaya, Delhi, Oxford University Preas, 1999, pp. 246. 


Though the current consuming anxiety for the health of global ecology may be of 
relatively recent origin, apprehensions about the environmental consequences of 
human activity have often been expressed even earlier, albeit on a smaller scale, in 
different parts of the world. One such area has been the state of Himachal Pradesh 
in the western Himalaya that Vasant Saberwal’s Pastoral Politics focuses upon. 
The author’s primary objective is to explain the evolution of certain ecological 
ideas on pastoralism, forests and environmental degradation in the western Himalaya: 
how they resulted in an ‘alarmist discourse’ becoming central to the confrontation 
between institutions of governance and control, and the subsequent emergence of 
this discourse as a significant but controversial factor in the formulation of admin- 
istrative policy. The book is also partly about the failure of the Forest Department to 
implement policies derived from these ideas because people affected by them 
adopted new methods to overcome restrictions that were sought to be imposed. 
Saberwal describes the traditional system of pastoralism prevalent until the early 
years of British rule and the herders’ ability to enter local-level negotiations, thereby 
adjusting to changing situations till the mid-19908. He recounts the engaging contest 
between the Forest and Revenue Department for the control of forest land, and 
describes how shepherds exploited this long-drawn dispute to escape the restrictions 
that were sought to be imposed upon them. The shifting grounds upon which forest 
conservancy was from time to time justified by the foresters, the distorted logic by 
which erosion in the Siwaliks was used to build up a general argument against 
herders and the Forest Department's selective use of international scientific debates 
to strengthen its position are very discerningly revealed by the author. How all 
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these arguments converged in practice, forms the subject of the case study of the 
Uhl Valley hydroelectric project that Saberwal uses to expose the manner in which 
the Forest Department presented an astonishing level of obfuscation as expertise! 

This is a study of pastoralism not as a socio-economic phenomenon, but as the 
context in which an academic debate about environmental degradation and 
administrative action for conservation were simultaneously conducted. It deals in 
commendable detail with a problem that still remains the centre of an intense dispute 
between ecologists and forest officials. The author demonstrates beyond doubt 
that the Forest Department has always possessed little by way of scientific data to 
support its assumptions about the ecological effects of pastoralism, but he also 
admits that this lack of evidence does not in any way prove or disprove the truth of 
these initial assumptions. More importantly, the rhetoric of the Forest Department 
was a device for increasing its importance amongst different government departments 
of the colonial state. The problem of ecological ‘degradation’ in the Himalaya, 
Saberwal argues, could be the result of a complex and inseparable combination of 
land-use activities practised within naturally occurring environmental processes. 
His emphasis on the need to acknowledge the ‘socially constructed nature of the 
term degradation’ is indisputable. 

While the discussion pertaining to bureaucrats and conservation is sophisticated 
and extensively supported by new documentary evidence, the author’s understanding 
of pastoralism and shepherds in Himachal is somewhat simplistic. Agro-pastoralism, 
not pastoralism, has been the economic mainstay of Himachal. Though aware of the 
impossibility of making a sharp distinction between shepherds and settled cultivators, 
Saberwal—like the bureaucrats he discusses—seems to derive many of his con- 
clusions from exactly such an assumption. His suggestion that the ‘livestock owned 
by the cultivating communities in the region greatly outnumber those owned by the 
state’s shepherds’ (p. 182) is one such example. The Gaddi (most itinerant of the 
Himachal herders) have always been cultivators, have steadily increased their total 
landholding and have—ever since the establishment of Chamba State more than a 
millennium ago—successfully manipulated political processes. It must also be 
pointed out that the Kanets whom Saberwal calls ‘an ethnic-community restricted 
to the Chota and Bara Bangahal region’ are not simply herders but are also the 
single largest community of peasants in mid-Himalayan Himachal, owning more 
land and populating more villages than any other caste or social group in the 
region. Even his observation that the ‘Gaddi consider themselves to be Rajputs’ 
and that they occupy the ‘lower end of the fairly elastic Rajput category’ (p. 20, 
after Phillmore) ignores (i) the fairly complex caste divisions that exist amongst the 
Gaddi (with a very influential section calling themselves Khatris) and (if) their 
deliberately simplified answers to the queries of an outsider unfamiliar with the 
intricacies of Gaddi social structure and its relationship with non-Gaddi society. 

Because the author bases his understanding of shepherds primarily on the Gaddi 
and Bangahalis, he does not take serious account of the fact that in most of the 
shepherding areas (particularly so in Kulu and Kinnaur) of Himachal, the family is 
an agro-pastoral unit of production. While at one level the relationship between 
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shepherds and cultivators could involve interaction between distinct social groups, 
at another level, however, it also represented different productive wings ofa single 
family. The phenomenon of pastoralism in the western Himalaya is, therefore, far 
more complex than its description in the book might suggest. 

The strength of Saberwal’s Pastoral Politics lies not so much in bis analysis of 
the ‘pastoral’ but rather in his methodical depiction of the ‘politics’ of conservation. 
It is here that he has broken new ground, and developed an argument and under- 
standing that will be of considerable theoretical relevance even to scholars working 
outside the western Himalaya. That, in itself, makes the book an interesting contribution 
which social ecologists and environmental historians will find extremely difficult to 
ignore. 


Chetan Singh 

Department of History 
Himachal Pradesh University 
Shia 


Rosert DELEGE, (Nora Scott, tr.), The Untouchables of India, London, Berg, 1999, 
pp. 229. 


Of all those scholars who write on Dalits, Robert Deliége is aptly qualified to write 
a work of synthesis such as the one he has (originally published in 1995, in French, 
but here ably translated by Nora Scott). He has two books to his credit: one his 
major work on the Paraiyars of Tamil Nadu (published ın 1988 in French; and in 1998 
in English by Oxford University Press) and the other a general study of caste (1993). 
In the meanwhile, he has written a number of essays, mainly to settle accounts with 
scholars such as Michael Moffatt (who comes 1n for a drubbing in the book under 
review) and Louis Dumont. Several of these essays reappear to good effect in this 
book. 

The book, then, ıs not only an overview of the scholarship, but also offers a theory 
for the persistence of untouchability. Deli¢ge spends considerable time on the work 
of those who, in different degrees, argue that Dalits are integrated firmly into the 
society of those around them and into the ideology of Hinduism. The works of Blunt, 
Hocart (and in its current incarnation, Quigley), Hutton, Leach, Srinivas, Moffatt, 
and Dumont provide examples for the ‘models of unity’. Deli¢ge’s long tenure as an 
ethnographer forbids him from adopting the ideal-typical tones of those who wish 
to suggest that Dalits concede to their oppression. Two chapters, one on the discrmmin- 
ation faced by Dalits (Chapter 5) and another on their material deprivation (Chapter 
6), secure the point that Dalits indeed face oppression based on a suvarna prejudice 
of their difference. Furthermore, Deli¢ge draws from the work of Ghurye and Berreman 
(‘models of separation’) for illustrations of the refusal of Dalits to accept the terms 
of their oppression. A nuanced analysis of Dalit myths of origin (Chapter 4) reveals 
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that most Dalits believe that their untouchability (in suvarna eyes) came not because 
of any earned demerit, but because of the betrayal of ‘Gods and Men’. 

In a careful chapter on Moffatt (Chapter 3), Deli¢ge develops his own theory on 
untouchability. Moffatt’s 1979 book argues that since Dalits ‘replicate’ the system 
of caste among themselves, this shows that ‘they live in consensus with Indian 
culture as a whole’ (p. 62; Deli¢ge points out that Moffatt may have borrowed his 
category of ‘replication’ from a 1973 book by Patwardhan). Delié¢ge, unlike many 
scholars, is skeptical of the value ofthe rules of commensality to make claims about 
caste, since these taboos are rarely followed to the letter (p. 102). Furthermore, the 
fact that Dalits may hold notions of caste does not mean that they accept the 
system in toto. They do, as so much research shows us, live in an ambiguous 
relation with the system itself. Indeed, ‘ambiguity’ is the term most often used by 
Deli¢ge to illustrate his idea of untouchability. Dalits, Deli¢ge argues, ‘do not 
constitute a uniform community with its own culture; they are widely integrated 
into the local communities and share the basic values of these communities. If 
untouchability can be said to have one primary characteristic, it is this fragmentation, 
which binds them inexorably to the very communities that reject them’ (p. 9). Dalits 
are part of the social ecology, but they are also in an antagonistic relation to their 
suvarna fellows. Deli¢ge draws heavily on the work of Andre Béteille for this 
characterisation. 

Delitge does not deny the distinctions of Dalit life. ‘Untouchables are different’, 
he writes, and ‘they tend to form a separate class of society. What sets them apart 
are the numerous discriminations and disabilities imposed on them. Untouchables, 
then, are that social category that lives both in a state of ritual impurity and in social 
servitude.’ (p. 114). From Oommen, he argues that untouchability is ‘cumulative 
domination’: low ritual status, wretched economic conditions and no political power 
(p. 50). Deliége’s resurrection of the important work of Kathleen Gough allows him 
to demolish the Wiser—Srinivas view that Dalits, before capitalism, relied upon 
(even enjoyed) feudal protections. There are few illusions here about the exploita- 
tion of the Dalits, both by the feudal caste regimes as well as by the contemporary 
situation under capitalist conditions. Given his free use of Gough and Béteille (but 
not of Kosambi and Irfan Habib), it is rather remarkable to read Deli¢ge tell us that 
“Marxism has shown itself remarkably discreet about analysing Indian society’ 
(p. 44). One wonders what he must mean by Marxism. 

Berreman, some years ago, argued that Dalits may be unhappy with their condition, 
but that they do not offer a genuine critique of the caste system. Deli¢ge accepts 
this view, and proffers the canard that it was the ‘British and the Christian migsion- 
aries [who] introduced India to an egalitarian ideology’ (p. 136 and p. 175). ‘At the 
start of the nineteenth century, untouchables were in the position in which they 
had been from time immemorial,’ notes Deli¢ge (p. 149). He begins his book with the 
outdated assumption that ‘this book is above all about untouchability as it has been 
practised in Indian society from time immemorial’ (p. ix). Deliége’s cavalier dismissal 
of the pre-colonial movements against caste (in Chapter 7) bespeaks a lack of 
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knowledge of the lives of Raidas, Bulle Shab and Kabir (among others). The movements 
inspired by these saints reconfigured caste across northern India (as shown in a 
forthcoming work by Dipu Sharan, R.N. Singh and myself). The idea of equality has 
a distinguished heritage in South Asia, from the time of the Lokayatika challenge to 
Vedic authority into the early modern songs of Raidas (‘jaat paat na puch koi/hari 
ko bhajc, so hari ka hoi’). 

Deli¢ge recognises that he has little to say about contemporary movements against 
untouchability (Chapter 9 on ‘positive discrimination’ is pedestrian), but he does 
offer a useful chapter on Ambedkar (Chapter 8). An account of the role of non- 
Brahman movements, Periyar for instance, may have helped highlight some of the 
current dynamics of Dalit life. Deli¢ge acknowledges the value of the anti- 
untouchability campaigns, since it has made possible a situation in which ‘today 
the ideology of hierarchy is no longer acceptable’ (p. 172). When the Sant Samaj 
called for the renewal of varnasharmadharma in the mid-1990s, almost the entire 
political spectrum was aghast (including the BJP). This is a real social gain from the 
anti-untouchability movements. 

There is real merit in Deli¢ge’s book, and I hope that it will be available at a reduced 
price in an Indian edition. As it stands, the price is far too high for an introduction 
of this nature. 


Vijay Prashad 


Trinity College 
Hartford, CT, USA 


E.R.Hamaye, History of Christianity, Volume III, Eighteenth Century, Bangalore, 
The Christian History Association of India, 1997, pp. 562. 


It appears from this volume and from the series titles on the back jacket that the 
Christian History Association of India has embarked on an immense project: six 
volumes that trace the history of Christianity in India from earliest times down to 
the present day. The journey is not merely through time but also through space: each 
of the regions (south, west, north and east), is covered, as is each of the churches. 
Judging from this volume, the Roman Catholic Church is dealt with in the greatest 
detail. Whether this is because the author was a Jesuit is difficult to say unless one 
has access to all the other published volumes. Fr Hambye died before he could revise 
his extensively researched book, and the editorial board had on its hands a copiously 
annotated typescript, different parts of which were sent for editing to different 
scholars in the field. Putting all the pieces together, and grappling with Fr Hambye’s 
special style (his mother tongue was French) have clearly not been easy, as is 
evident from the ‘Foreword’ by the General Editor, A.M. Mundadan. It took the 
editors seven years—from 1990, the year of Fr Hambye’s death, to 1997, the year of 
publication—to bring this book to print. It could still do with some drastic copy- 
editing. A glance at the table of contents and the numerous footnotes is somewhat 
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daunting, and one’s fear that one might not see the wood for the trees is not 
altogether dispelled as one ploughs one’s way through its (approximately) 550 
pages. For instance, the cighteenth-century Goan clergy had ‘their lives improved’, 
according to the author, with strictures from the authorities on such matters as 
reading books on spiritual and moral subjects, keeping decorum especially in church 
services, and employing a housemaid necessarily more than 50 years old! (p. 364). 
This last delicious bit, recorded blandly without irony, reminds one of Chaucer’s 
Good Parson (‘if golde ruste, what shall iren do’?). 

This book contains far too much to take in at a single reading, I shall confine myself 
to some striking points which might be of interest to the general reader. The eighteenth 
century began, as far as church history is concerned, with the establishment of a 
French Jeguit mission at Pondicherry (1703) and the first Protestant mission, the 
Tranquebar Mission (1706); it closed with the Serampore Mission in 1795, a date of 
significance to anyone interested in the history of printing and translation in India. 
Not surprisingly, more than half the volume is given over to the southern states of 
Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh, where the Christian population 
is much larger. The remaining three cardinal points divide the other half of the book 
between themselves. The complexities of the Christian Church in Kerala, its many 
denominations, and within those, its numerous factions, are dealt with patiently. 
Tamil Nadu too receives the author’s patient, perhaps too patient, attention. But by 
far the most relevant issue to the reader today is the controversy of the ‘Malabar 
Rites’. Today, we would refer to it as inculturation and see it as a necessary part of 
the church’s indigenisation, but coming when it did, when missionary expansion 
was the nght arm of the colonial project, it raised a storm. Robert de Nobili, the 
seventeenth-century Jesuit, had taken to not only the Tamil language but also 
Hindu customs and dress while remaining all the while a devout Catholic. Followmg 
such an example, many priests in south India advocated such practices as wearing 
a sacred thread (blessed by the priest) from which hung a cross, marking the forehead, 
chest and arms with sandal paste or ashes (all blessed by the priest), insisting on 
baths as symbols of purification, retaining a tuft of hair for men and a tali for 
married women, seclusion of women during menstruation and refraining from using 
saliva at baptism. Now all these are distinctively brahminical practices, and a controversy 
arose regarding the observance of such ‘pagan’ rites. The matter reached Rome 
and a special prelate came out to investigate for himself what was really happening. 
What makes the question rich in human interest is that the Capuchins who were 
making the complaints were at loggerheads with the Jesuits who had initiated and 
encouraged the practices. A decree was promulgated about 1703 to the effect that 
such Hindu customs as observing seclusion during menstruation, wearing sacred 
threads, breaking coconuts, and so on, were strictly forbidden. Most interesting of 
all, saliva had to be used at baptism! The cultural separation of Christan from 
Hindu was to be complete. The Jesuits were not going to take this snub lying down 
and the controversy dragged on for nearly 30 years till, the decree, somewhat toned 
down, was again confirmed under another Pope. All missionaries, mcluding Jesuits, 
were forbidden to introduce any non-Christian practice without consultation 
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(pp. 212-27). Perhaps the most telling fact to emerge is that special priests were 
appointed to serve dalits (they were called pandaraswamis, and ‘could at least 
enter dalit dwellings, though only after nightfall’ [p. 233]) and fences had to be set 
up between ‘caste and dalit Christians to satisfy the caste Christians’. So, much of 
brahminical custom (the most non-Christian of all for a faith that said expressly that 
there was neither master nor slave, nor Jew nor Gentile, a faith the founder of which 
had defined very clearly who counted as one’s neighbour) was retained. 

Another interesting conflict was that between the Padroado and the Propaganda, 
both ecclesiastical units, the first was an earlier group under the patronage of the 
King of Portugal, and the second came out to help carry the church’s ‘burden’, set 
up by the Pope. Propaganda stands for ‘Congregation for the Propagation of the 
Faith’. The religious clergy (all belonging to religious orders, like Jesuits, Franciscans, 
Dominicans, Augustinians) were largely under the Padroado, though later religious 
groups like the Third Order Carmelites came under Propaganda. The diocesan clergy 
were directly under the Pope, therefore under Propaganda. While conflicts between 
the religious and the diocesan clergy were only to be expected, conflicts between 
the Propaganda religious and the Padroado religious were, if anything, more intense 
and frequent. Many of these quarrels all along the western coast are described in 
great detail (pp. 382-89). 

A third point worthy of note is the meshing of different interests, sometimes 
working in tandem, sometimes at variance. The eighteenth-century church in western 
India was located in a space where English, Portuguese, Maratha and Moghul forces 
were all at work. The English star was rising, the Portuguese waning, the Moghul 
fading, and that of the Marathas growing and brightening. For example, the Catholic 
Church in Bombay (after it was handed over to Charles II as part of Catherine of 
Braganza’s dowry) now had to deal with a Protestant power naturally more 
sympathetic to a rapidly expanding Protestant church. The East India Company 
profited by the Padroado—Propaganda conflict and did their bit to exarcebate ıt so 
that they stood to gain. The dilemmas faced by the church in situations of conflict 
are touched upon by the author, but somehow the clashes do not spring to life; 
they remain a matter of dry dates and documents. A more serious lack is critical 
analysis of the problems faced by the church. The problems it faced, even its main 
objectives are seldom clearly spelt out. The eighteenth century is a critical time for 
anyone interested in a post-colonial appraisal of the scene in India, for, it is the 
period in which the scene is laid for the future empire. The missionaries certainly 
had a role to play here but Fr Hambye remains innocent of these designs. 

His history of the eighteenth-century church in India has much more to offer 
than this arbitrary selection of issues might suggest. It is meant for the research 
student and scholar, and amasses footnotes and a bibliography meant for their 
delight. As social history, it ignores the cultural milieu; as history proper, it attempts 
to place the church ın the welter of larger political events, but loses its grip too 
frequently. The trivial and the momentous rub shoulders indiscnmmately. The general 
reader is in danger of being wom down by too much detail and vagaries of style. 
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The project itself is excellent, and one hopes that the yet unpublished volumes will 
be more lucidly written. 


Suguna Ramanathan 
St. Xavier’s College 
Ahmedabad 


CHETAN SINGH, Natural Premises: Ecology and Peasant Life in the Western 
Himalaya, 1800-1950, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1998, pp. 252. 


Natural Premises has a pleasantly pastoral quality. One is guided gently through 
vast expanses of nature and smal! human habitations, and shown the interactions 
between them. References are made to individual changes, for example those 
introduced by the British, but as Chetan Singh points out in the introduction, the 
focus is largely on the way environment structured human activity over a sizeable 
period of time. Singh ranges over the entire western Himalaya to show the manner 
in which different elements were integrated into an ecological and social whole. 

Chapter 1 starts with different trajectories of state formation, based on their 
geographical location. In the states found in the low and intermediate altitudes 
south of the Dhauladhar, such as Sirmur, Kahlur (Bilaspur), Kangra and Mandi, 
surplus extraction was based on agriculture, with supplementary taxes on forests 
and animal husbandry. Here, boundaries were defined by natural barriers like rivers 
and mountains. In the three larger states north of them—Bashahr, Kulu and Chamba— 
state formation depended on the ability to integrate diverse ecological regions and 
draw resources from a variety of sources. Taxes were wide ranging—on agriculture 
of course, but also on grazing, the extraction of honey, apricot seed oil, ghee, artisanal 
goods and the like. After the mid nineteenth century, however, state revenue from 
timber began to displace this broad tax base. 

Chapter 2 examines village settlements, house construction, the location and 
extent of cultivation (especially the significance of terracing), the categories of land 
and the variety of crops grown, the maintenance of irrigation channels, and agricultural 
practices like sheep folding and double cropping, all in the light of local environmental 
conditions. Chapter 6 similarly catalogues all the arenas of exchange necessitated 
by environment and economics—food grains, livestock, iron and utensils, wool 
and wool products, timber, ghee, agricultural and forest produce and other essentials. 
Chapter 7 describes aspects of daily life—caste, religious beliefs and consumption 
patterns. Large portions of these chapters are in the nature of detailed lists, but still 
manage to be quite interesting. 

As in other parts of the country, the British justified their appropnation of land 
and forest in terms of the presumed absolute ownership of the kings who preceded 
them. Although Singh is circumspect in all his conclusions, he points to the fact 
that while peasants recognised the king’s right to a share of the produce, they also 
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asserted their right to the remaining produce. In some cases, this was transformed 

into an assertion of ownership over time (pp. 57~59). However, land in itself was not 

a major source of wealth—it was the services one could command through control 

over land that was important. Even in terms of paying their taxes, peasants did not 

rely on the produce of their land alone. In very few cases was there any form of 
community management of commons, except in so far as this was created by the 

colonial demarcation of wastes. 

Yet, readers interested in the management of common property resources will 
find plenty in this book to interest them. Most irrigation channels, writes Singh, 
were constructed and maintained by village communities with little state assistance. 
Even in the creation of individual irrigation channels, community support must be 
assumed (p. 73). In the field of forest management, the colonial rulers did not 
instantly assume complete ownership—portions of the forest were included within 
village boundaries to encourage residents to look after them, pay for the watchmen, 
and thereby also reduce the pressure on those forests exclusively reserved by 
government (p. 97). Thus, one sees that in some arenas community management 
existed, in others it was created by the British, while in yet other cases it was 
completely destroyed by them. 

A case in point is the restriction of pastoralist grazing rights by the reservation 
of forests. Chetan Singh brings out the difference between Gaddis, Gujjars and 
Kulu shepherds (puAals), in terms of livestock owned, grazing runs, and the like. It 
was possible for both Gaddis and Gujjars to enjoy rights in the same runs, because 
their livestock fed on different items, and both of them had claims in certain pastures 
and forest areas ‘which were virtually as strong as those of landholders over their 
fields’ (p. 127). The distinction between herders and cultivators in some classes 
was a seasonal one, with the same person doubling up as both. Pastoralists were 
crucial to the state and village communities through their transformation of natural 
resources into wealth, and thereby taxes, and through the manure their flock provided. 
_ This book has plenty to interest the reader but offers more in the nature of detail 
than narrative or analysis. A reader looking to find out how much has changed 
today or even with the coming of the British will also be disappointed. On the other 
hand, someone looking for examples of ecological influences on economy and 
society will find this a useful compendium of examples. 


Nandini Sundar 
Institute of Economic Growth, Delhi 


Tessa J. BARTHOLOMEUSZ, Women under the Bo Tree: Buddhist Nuns in Sri Lanka, 
Cambridge, Cambndge University Press, Cambridge Studies in Religious Tradi- 
tons, 1994. , l 


In Women under the Bo Tree, Tessa Bartholomeusz offers a broad survey of the 
religious roles of Buddhist women in Sri Lanka. She sketches the history of female 
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participation in the Buddhist order from the ancient order of nuns supposedly 
established by Asoka’s daughter Sanghamitta, through the revivals and transfor- 
mations of the colonial period, up to the present moment. In addition to research 
based on historical texts, Bartholomeusz incorporates interviews with modern-day 
female practitioners, to bring an engaging personal dimension to her study. 

A primary theme of this work is ambivalence. The issue of female renunciation, in 
particular, and of any serious participation of women within the Buddhist order, has 
been recurrently debated within Sri Lanka. From the canonical texts recounting the 
Buddha Sakyamuni’s own reluctant ordination of female nuns, through the Sri 
Lankan chronicles, Bartholomeusz identifies a continuing tension between the 
egalitarian values embedded in Buddhist teachings and an often misogynist distrust 
of women within the order. At historical moments of significant change, it seems, 
the egalitarians have sometimes gained the upper hand, and women have played 
, crucial roles in promulgating Buddhism. During the third century Bœ, according to 
traditional accounts, the Sinhalese king’s consort, Anula, established a community 
of ‘lay nuns’ and Sanghamitta arrived from the Mauryan court with a branch from 
the Bo tree to help instantiate Buddhism in Lanka. In the late nineteenth century, 
the great reformer, Anagarika Dharmapala, encouraged women to play an active 
role in reforming the Buddhist order, and promoted the American Theosophist 
Countess, Miranda de Souza Canavarro, and Catherine Shearer (Sister Padmavati) to 
assume important public offices. At other times, by contrast, women have been 
discouraged from playing any active or visible role in religious life. Dharmapala 
came to see the Countess de Souza as impulsive and seductive, and had her ousted 
from the Mahabodhi Society. Egalitarian reformer and tempted renouncer, Dharmapala, 
appears to have embodied within himself the very tension Bartholomeusz identifies. 

This tension leads in turn to some interesting experiments in developing new 
roles or re-adapting old paradigms within which women may seriously pursue a 
Buddhist religious vocation. The old monastic orders, both male and female, 
established by Mauryan missionaries lasted up to the eleventh century, when 
disruptions to society and religious institutions brought a temporary end to the 
Lankan Sangha. Subsequent rulers reinstated the order of monks, but made no 
such reinstitution on behalf of the order of nuns, evidently, for later chronicles and 
accounts make no mention of female monastics. During the nineteenth century, in 
accord with the this-worldly asceticism of ‘Protestant Buddhist’ lay reformers, 
some devout women put on ochre robes and began to preach and teach as Buddhist 
lay women, in effect reviving the old tradition of lay nuns attributed to Anula. 
Meanwhile the Countess de Souza came to see herself as a modern Sanghamitta, 
seeking to reintroduce the order of nuns to the island. Yet the Countess’s Sanghamitta 
Sisterhood, as Bartholomeusz shows, was decidedly different in its precepts and 
orientation from the ancient order of nuns, and much more engaged in worldly 
pursuits than its predecessor. 

In the final three chapters, Bartholomeusz explores aspects of contemporary ` 
female Buddhist renunciation in Sri Lanka, based on fieldwork in 1989. She draws an 
intriguing portrait of the ‘mainstream’ lay nuns, who practise celibacy and observe 
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the 10 monastic vows, yet also remain engaged with worldly, family and social 
concerns. These women see their renunciation as a means of power and escape 
from confining situations, and consider themselves not as lay women but as monastics 
who have been excluded from the monastic order. Yet the female decision to renounce 
does not enjoy social support, and the situation of lay nuns is often one of dire 
poverty—including some whom Bartholomeusz finds living literally under the Bo 
trees of Anuradhapura. The author contrasts these mainstream Lankan renunciants 
with a smaller group of female Buddhist converts from the West, now living in Sri 
Lanka. While most Lankan lay renouncers occupy gender-based roles and focus 
their religious practices around devotional services, Western lay renouncers 
proclaim the centrality of meditative practice in their version of Buddhism. At the 
far end of this spectrum of practitioners, Bartholomeusz describes a cohort of cave- 
dwelling Buddhist women, who have adopted yet another ancient renunciatory 
option, albeit one seldom before mobilised by Buddhist women. The author also 
looks at the lingering question of re-establishing a full-fledged order of Theravada 
nuns in Sri Lanka, and considers recent fledgling international moves in that direction, 
as well as the opposition these have encountered from elder monks. Many lay nuns 
also oppose the reinstitution of the order of nuns, the author observes; as they fear 
this would bring them under the control of monks. 

A particular strength of this monograph lies in its focus on particular women. 
Bartholomeusz embeds portraits and vignettes of a great variety of religious women 
within her narrative, ranging from the chansmatic and voluble Countess de Souza 
to her contemplative successor Catherine Shearer. We are introduced to modern lay 
nuns from rural areas and those from the Sinhalese aristocracy, prominent female 
figures of urban Lanka and those who choose the life of the forest. The author 
treats all her characters with sympathy, and locates each one in relation to her 
particular historical and social situation and the choices she has made. As a result, 
we gain a strong sense of the diversity of female Buddhist practice, both historical 
and contemporary, yet we see this variety of possibilities as enmeshed in historical 

The literature on women in Buddhism is growing, but still remains rather meager. 
This monograph offers an engaging account of female Buddhist renunciation in Sri 
Lanka, and it makes a solid contribution to our understanding of the diversity of 
women’s actual religious roles and practices in South Asia. 


Richard H. Davis 
Bard College 


G. BALACHANDRAN, The Reserve Bank of India, 1951-1967, Delhi, Oxford University 
Press, 1998, pp. 1190. 


G. Balachandran’s account of the role of the Reserve Bank of India (RBI) covers the 
high noon of Keynesian influence over Indian developmental thought. What the 
account brings out is the major role played by the Bank itself in the elaboration of 
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Keynes-inspired ideas. These ideas, suitably moulded to the requirements of an 
agrarian economy characterised by a high degree of structural unemployment, formed 
the economic content of Nehruvianism. 

At least four of the sections into which the book is divided will be of general 
interest and of value to historians of modern India: these deal with rural credit, the 
state banking sector, the external sector, and the relationship between the government 
and the RBI. Of the remaining sections, the one dealing with industry is thin and 
disappointing, while those dealing with discussions of monetary and credit policy, 
the financing of state and central governments, and developments in the commercial 
banking sector are more specialised. 

The RBI played a major role in framing Indian economic policies, which in this 
period were often determined at the political level, in terms that foreign economic 
‘interlocutors’ could comprehend, and support. In addition, given the demands of 
foreign exchange that the Indian development plans gave rise to, stability in the 
external value of the rupee was essential. It was then inevitable that the RBI’s 
concerns would have to move beyond traditional central banking concerns, for, a 
stable currency required stable growth of the economy, and for this the RBI had to 
address not just the historically given issue of ‘agriculture’ and ‘industry’, but also 
that of the ‘agriculturalist’ and the ‘industrialist’. 

One of the notable features of the RBI-sponsored All India Rural Credit Survey 
of 1951 was that it posed the issue of rural credit squarely in terms of the social 
category of the rural borrowers and their relationship to traditional lenders. The 
problem of rural credit was the problem of enabling the rural producer to obtain 
finance at a reasonable cost when (in the words of the Survey Report) the ‘... 
village leader, the village lender and the village trader... [were]... one and the same 
person’ (p. 234), Whatever the subsequent infirmities displayed by the co-operative 
credit structure, the positive effect of these programmes is evidenced by the early 
political assertion of peasant communities even in the period predating the 
nationalisation of the commercial banks. 

The problems of inducing entrenched interests in contro! of industrial assets to 
act according to planned norms of capital accumulation were as tricky. Long-term 
finance was the issue in the most literal sense, but more important was the domination 
over a wide sector of industrial activity by new elements in trade and industry (as 
the appendix dealing with the Mundhra case shows). The 1952 report of the Company 
Law Committee had put it demurely ‘... In many cases conventional methods of 
company management were discarded in favour of less orthodox and more venture- 
some techniques ....’ Reform of company law was one part of the solution; the 
other, in which the RBI took an active part, lay in encouraging the small-scale 
industrialist. Through the establishment of State (Government) Financial Corporations, 
financial aid was channeled to small-scale industry. Here the concept of ‘technocrat’ 
revealed that it was an industrial mode of entrepreneur, rather than a merchant or 
speculator who was to be encouraged by these steps. 

In addition to the specific chapter dealing with the relationship between the RBI 
and the government. the theme runs through many of the more specialised discussions. 
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Clearly Balachandran considers this to be important. Major markers of change in 
the terms of this relationship were, first, the resignation of RBI Governor, Rama 
Rau, after a disagreement with the Finance Minister, T.T Krishnamachan, following 
the government’s indirect intervention in monetary policy and, second, the intro- 
spection following the Mundhra case. The first instance is expressive of the essence 
of the Indian development effort up to 1991 or so: the subordination of monetary 
policy to the demands of ‘physical’ industrial policy. There is perhaps room for an 
instructive comparison here with Harold Wilson’s mability, a decade later, to get the 
Bank of England’s compliance with the monetary policy necessary to achieve the 
strategic perspective laid out for British industry. Possibly the model of the 
Treasury—Bank of England—City nexus in Britain lay in Rama Rau’s mind, and led to 
the dismay he felt at the RBI’s quite evident lack of countervailing power and thus 
of real autonomy. Under these conditions it was perhaps logical that some years 
later, in the aftermath of the Mundhra case, the then RBI Governor H.V.R. Iyengar 
should attempt to msulate the RBI from taking any further part in the Government’s 
social engineering efforts. 

It has been mentioned above that international lending agencies supported Indian 
development efforts, once these had been translated by the RBI into terms more 
familiar to them. Perhaps it would be truer to say that the World Bank, for instance, 
was forced to support Indian policies for the first 14 years or so of this period due 
to relatively robust Indian economic. performance. The change in the World Bank 
regime from the leadership of Eugene Black to that of George Woods, which took 
place in 1963, coincided with the first falter in Indian economic growth. It was this 
opportunity, rather than the change in the leadership of the World Bank, that led to 
the pressure applied to the Indian Government at that time in a way that was not in 
evidence, say, during the foreign exchange crisis of the mid 1950s. Balachandran 
does not discuss why the real external imbalance of the earlier period was not 
sought by the Bretton Woods institutions to be met by devaluation (p. 630). Ironically, 
it was the loss in the Indian regime’s confidence accompanying the recession of the 
mid-1960s that was used to convert an internal ‘disequilibrium’ into the symptoms 
of an external one. It would surely have constituted equally plausible advice to 
suggest that the ‘export pessimism’ underlying the foreign exchange crisis of the 
1950s could be overcome by devaluing an overvalued rupee. 

As this review has attempted to show, it is impossible to comprehend the economic 
history of post-Independence India without incorporating the institutional! role of 
the RBI. Reading Balachandran’s lines, and sometimes between them (he has 
provided a huge number of these) provides a basis for doing just this. The only . 
suggestion for improvement that comes to mind is that Oxford University Press 
might provide a free lectern, just as it does supply a magnifying glass with each copy 
of the miniaturised Oxford English Dictionary! 


Nasir Tyabji 
Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 
New Delhi 
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Howard L. TURNER, Science in Medieval Islam: An Illustrated Introduction, Delhi, 
Oxford University Press, 1999, pp. 262. 


Initially one is tempted to argue against film journalists and curators taking up 
serious researches into the history of science; or any other serious history for that 
matter. But after reading the foreword and acknowledgements, I was reassured that 
this book was specifically meant for undergraduates, even high school students 
and general readers and that the large number of illustrations were from the ‘Heritage 
of Islam’ exhibition that had toured the US in 1982 and 1983 which Turner had 
helped organise. This explained the brevity of the written text and the absence of 
footnotes. But one is grateful for books that teach via pictures and artefacts. However 
the lack of data on science in India under the Sultans and the Mughals (c. 1200—1750 
AD) remains an unpleasant pointer to the marginalisation of ‘medieval Indian Islam’ 
as an area of research both in the West and in our own institutions. This could 
perhaps be due to the fact that little work has been done on the large number of 
Persian treatises on science and technology, the efforts at Aligarh University and 
Jamia Hamdard notwithstanding. 

Turner is an excellent summariser and presenter of difficult materials. Though the 
title can cause confusion, the author makes it clear that his ‘Medieval Islam’ includes 
all the historical-ideological elements that went into the civilisational construct 
popularly referred to by this term. One has to read Turner’s masterful explanation of 
the critical ‘filter’ that was in operation during the early phase of translation and 
transition of Greek scientific thought into the Islamic culture, to realise the clarity 
which a journalist can distil from existing laboured tracts on the legacy of the Greek 
masters to Islamic civilisation. The bibliography, though it mcludes only Arab-centric 
studies in English, is all too brief; but the glossary is useful. 

More important vis-a-vis the current obsession with religious-nationalistic 
chauvinism over science in our own country today, Tumer highlights the role of 
early non-Muslim translators, Hunain ibn Ishaq and Thabit ibn Qurra, as the prime 
introducers of the Greek masters to the Arabic-knowing scholars and thus establishes 
the secularism inherent in all knowledge-driven enterprises. His listing of al Kindi, 
al Farabi, Ibn Sina, ibn Rushd, and al Ghazzali as ‘outstanding giants... and 
history's great movers and shakers’ is appropriate—though al Ghazzali ought to 
have been replaced by al Biruni, Ibn al Haytham and Ibn Khaldun for strengthening 
the claims about the richness of the scientific enterprise in Islam. 

The author’s grasp over the fundamental elements of Islamic cosmology shall be 
very useful for those who cannot access S.H. Nasr’s detailed Jntroduction to Islamic 
Cosmological Doctrines as well as this scholar’s numerous other works on science 
in Islam. Though concerned with the ancient problem of the man—universe or 
microcosm—macrocosm relationship, the Muslim cosmologists-did not hesitate in 
including the geocentric planetary model of the second-century Hellenistic-Egyptian 
Ptolemy in their speculations and rendered their views on Creation more mathematical. 
Later, one also comes across the Sufi element of pantheism being infused into 
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cosmology by Ibn al Arabi—whose writings remained effective till the late sixteenth 
century in India and influenced the religious outlook of Emperor Akbar. 

Appropriately entitled ‘The Native Tongue of the Sciences’, the chapter on 
mathematics is an enlightening and accurate account of the area which had been 
accorded an almost divine status by Plato and Pythagoras; and which their Muslim 
followers developed in order to understand Creation. However, this obsession with 
mathematical explanations was not matched by a sustained experimental approach 
to understanding Nature. This was to become the basic reason underlying the decline 
of science in Islam as well as its failure to make the transition to modern science. 

An equally brilliant chapter on astronomy takes us across the vast expanse of 
the ancient knowledge inherited from the Greeks and from Ptolemy and the manner 
in which it was developed by scholars such as Nasiruddin Tusi, [bn al Shatir and al 
Biruni, (even Jai Singh is included in sufficient detail). He even explains how, lacking 
the audacity of a Copernicus, they failed to take the conceptual leap that took the 
earth out from the centre of the solar system; thus providing the Europeans all the 
elements necessary for the construction of the Heliocentric solar system. Turner 
highlights the development of teamwork and instruments such as those at the Jantar 
Mantar, though he does not explain the failure of the astronomy-astrology loving 
elite of the East to develop smaller, more portable instruments. 

The chapters on geography, the natural sciences (physics, botany, zoology, 
geology, hydrology, mechanics, hydrostatics, and the like), alchemy and medicine 
reveal the vastness of the scientific component that went into the making of Medieval 
Islam. Unfortunately all the developments in science could not generate an equal 
advance in the area of technology because all science is not expected to do so. 


Iqbal G. Khan 
Aligarh Muslim University 
Aligarh . 


Gauri VISWANATHAN, Outside the Fold: Conversion, Modernity and Belief, Delhi, 
Oxford University Press, 1998, pp. 332. 


The work under review brings to fruitian a project that the author first outlined in an 
impressive study published in the late 1980s, namely, Masks of Conquest: Literary 
Study and British Rule in India. Querying the full extent of imperialigm’s involvement 
with literary culture, that study had stressed, first, on the belief that the introduction 
of English education in India had far more to do with certain historical conditions in 
England than with the imposition of a monolithic cultural will—even that English 
literature appeared as a subject in the curriculum of the colonies long before it was 
institutionalised in the home country. Second, it stressed on the premise that the 
later institutionalisation of English in the home country is in large measure related 
to the hold of Christian culture on English society and, consequently, that England’s 
religious culture provided a structure of Christian values which, in the context of 
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colonial India, could only be officially communicated through secular instruction 
(of which English literature was an important medium). This genealogical project, of 
braiding histories and working off historical convergences is interesting, and I 
suppose the fuller description of it in Outside the Fold will be widely welcomed. In 
fact, this latest work constitutes a widening of the thematic field as well not quite 
or only aspects of nineteenth-century ecclesiastical history, but also the specific 
question of the impact of European imperial expansion on the historical production 
of secular culture, a question really of religion in modernity. 

The practices constituting the genealogy on offer—unravelling the complex 
relations between nation, religion, culture and institutional rationality—issue off 
the site of the convert and the space of his or her conversion. For Viswanathan, in 
the absence of any acknowledgement of the centrality of belief in self-constitution, 
religion in the public sense of the word can have no meaning other than as an object 
of transgression. Two separate, although interconnected, problems are bemg raised 
here. The first is the role of conversion in restoring belief from the margins of 
secular society to a more worldly function (the space of civil and political rights, 
that is). Indeed, marking conversion off dramatically from assimilationist goals (goals 
of incorporation into a dominant culture of belief) is the consideration, foregrounded 
by Viswanathan, that conversion is a dynamic process that can create the ideal 
system to which the convert aspires—that ‘(t)he blurring between the objects to 
which the convert assimilates and those he (or she) challenges with a free cross 
over (SIC) between assent and dissent is precisely the source of the power of 
conversion’ (p. 39). Consequently, conversion cannot be limited to the function of 
either preserving or erasing identity, but ‘in far more complex ways is associated 
with a deconstructive activity central to modernity itself” (p. 76). The key factor is 
held to consist in the multiple affiliations opened up by conversion—‘the possibilities 
of occupying several positions in relation to both nation and religion’ (p. 39). The 
second is the sources of critical consciousness (or cultural criticism)—its positioning 
and relation to self-constitution, as opposed to affirmation of national interests 
alone. Thus, ‘Ifthe right to individual belief is the surviving—indeed, permissible- 
—form of religion in modernity, the question of how that right may be protected, 
without reducing for sentiment or affect the subjectivity upon which belief is formed, 
raises once again the issue of worldliness, or what I describe as the position of 
belief in self-constitution’ (p. xvi). Viswanathan is especially struck by the fact that 
conversion movements have generally accompanied struggles against racism, sexism 
and colonialism, even imploring that there might be a link between the struggle for 
basic rights and the adoption of minority religions (that indeed acts of conversion 
could disclose the limitations of secular ideologies in ensuring these rights). In 
thus encompassing a much more complicated trajectory of/for conversion/cultural 
criticism, Viswanathan also yields to the narrative strategy of mapping aspects of 
the transition to secular societies. 

This analysis of the claims of belief and the vicissitudes of conversion is of course 
spread over three parts, with individual chapters each straddling key moments of © 
the colonial and post-colonial world. Working through the narrative inferstices of 
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various histories, Viswanathan offers close readings of figures——‘converts’—as 
diverse as John Henry Newman, Pandita Ramabai, Annie Besant and B.R. Ambedkar, 
while also addressing the orchestrations of the space of conversion by law courts 
and census enumerators in British India. Grounding the study is the conviction, at 
once historical and conceptual, that asking questions about trends in English culture 
and society cannot be separated from those about the space of colonial conversions 
and that even as both are approached within the same frame of reference—a frame 
encompassing the unifying concepts of nation, religion, culture and the like—the 
developments internal to either have to be mutually implicated. 

What I have condensed by no means exhausts the field, but it does bring the 
teleology implicating Viswanathan’s narrative, as it turns into the meaning and 
significance of past ‘acts’ and present ‘events’, back to the conditions and 
circumstances of its signifying. Perhaps the most important attraction of this teleology 
is that it leads to a distinctive vision of cultural history’s demands. Not least of the 
problems in engaging with questions of religious belief is, as Viswanathan expresses 
it, the absence of an adequate language or vocabulary; concomitantly, the ultimate 
significance of a work directed at serving up this vocabulary must consist in its 
being ‘a vehicle for secular intellectuals to express the difficulties of communicating 
the idea of religious belief—as distinct from religious ideology—in and for a secular 
community’ (p. xiv—xIv). 

Specifically, Viswanathan is concerned with rethinking the polarities of religion 
and secularism, and, along this course, interrogates at once the parallel processes 
of the placement of religious belief outside public discourse and the placing of the 
contents of minority religions outside the space of national culture. And yet, this is 
also a thought about the particulanty of belief in modernity—a prophetic event 
beyond its psychological particularity, as it were. One may legitimately ask whether 
the internal discourse of Outside the Fold is not already a derivative mode of the 
very genealogies that it is itself inscribing, so that the very form of the question of 
belief is also the very mode of existence of belief in modernity. 

Viswanathan’s ‘history’ presses home the question of belief, but the statement 
of its concept usurps the very space of belief, thereby supposing the idea—haunting 
historical secularisation—-of whether any faith, however profound, is anywhere 
near adequate to its ends. The form of this complication introduces a further thought 
about the ground of Viswanathan’s narrative. The argument could be made that it 18 
concerned to foreground something processual, a point about the historical 
production of secular culture and the vicissitudes of belief in this theatre. To take 
this step, yet, is to breach the logic of its own approach. For, having transposed the 
process from a religious into a cultural register and noted that historically this 
translation has failed to take place—that the modern state and its institutions have 
defined themselves more in reaction against religious ideology than in relation to 
religious belief- Viswanathan then simply re-translates the conclusion into the terms 
of belief, as if the failure of the religious and the cultural to interpenetrate could be 
equated with a failure of the right to belief. Programmatically, I think this aporia 
translates into an opposition between ‘culture’ and ‘religion’ (or even ‘culture’ and 
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‘conversion’). And again, that although neither ‘culture’ nor ‘religion’/‘conversion’ 
need possess any fixed or invariable meaning, to blur the line separating them or to 
conflate the ‘religious’ and ‘cultural’ change is to preclude the possibility of under- 
standing a whole range of experience. More frontally, tf there has to be a modicum 
of clarity about these issues, then the series of preconditions making possible a 
development (the transitions to secular societies, say) would have to be distin- 
guished from the history of effects (the process and event of conversion, say) 
through which that development took shape. Matters are only made worse when 
we are reminded that in the non-Christian world, religion touched everything, and 
that a distinction between sacred and secular is essentially a Christian one which 
we impose on a culture to which it is foreign. 

To conclude, I guess the realisation underscoring Outside the Fold—that 
‘secularisation’ is more a locus of questions than a source of explanation—is 
supremely relevant. But there indeed can obtain many uncertainties within this 
discourse. Not all the questions that we have raised might be issues Viswanathan 
would want to consider, of course. And yet, even as one rejoices in the appearance 
of the work, it would be absorbing to query this very reluctance. 


Sashee] Hegde 
Department of Sociology 
University of Hyderabad 

Hyderabad 


. New from sage 
Justice, Equality and —-" 
_ An Essay in Marxist Political Theory 
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In 1882 the Indian Education Commission affirmed that all government-aided schools 
should be open to all castes and communities. It stated: 


The educational mstitutions of government are intended by us to be open to all 
classes and we cannot depart from a principle which is essentially sound and the 
maintenance of which is of first importance. It is not impossible that in some 
cases, the enforcement of the principle may be followed by a withdrawal of a 
portion of the scholars, but it is sufficient to remark that those persons who 
object to its practical enforcement will be at liberty to withhold their contribu- 
tions and apply their funds to the formation of schools on a different basis.’ 


On the very next pages of the report, however, this affirmation was strongly quali- 
fied: 


But even m the case of government or board schools, the principle affirmed by 
us must be applied with caution. It is not desirable for masters or inspectors to 
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endeavour to force on a social change which with judicious treatment will be 
accepted by society. If the low-caste community seek an entrance into the cess 
school, their nghts must be firmly maintained, especially in the secondary insti- 
tutions where there is no alternative of a special school for them to attend. It 1s, 
however, undesirable to urge them to claim a right about which they are them- 
selves indifferent.’ 


S. Nurullah and J.P. Naik characterised this educational strategy as ‘a policy of 
compromise and slow but persistent attack’ on social and religious prejudices on 
the subject of untouchability, which ‘began to show valuable results in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century’. They argued that ‘once the public realised that 
threats direct or indirect, would not make government yield on this point, it slowly 
gave up its opposition and began to accept the presence of untouchable pupils in 
schools as an inevitable corollary of the new education which they so keenly 
desired’.’ Nurullah and Naik’s emphasis on the role of the colonial government ın 
promoting untouchable education has, however, been substantially modified in 
subsequent years, and in large part the mantle of promoter of untouchable educa- 
tional development has been shifted from the colonial government and bestowed 
on missionary institutions.* In consequence, the role of the ‘militant missionary’ has 
become enshrined in many texts as the principal dynamic behind untouchable educa- 
tional and social change, such as in the works of Duncan Forrester and G.A. Oddie.’ 
More recently, growing recognition of the limitations imposed on missionaries by 
the Indian social context has led to a qualification of this militancy, such as in the 
work of Koji Kawashima and Dick Kooiman, and the emphasis has increasingly 
shifted on to the determination of missionary activities by traditional Indian social 
and political structures, for example in the works of Susan Bayly and Henriette 
Bugge.’ This article relates in part to this latter perspective and challenges the 
primacy which earlier analyses have given to Western institutional agency (be it 
governmental or missionary) as the force behind untouchable educational change 


2 Ibid., p. 517. 
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in late nineteenth-century western India. It is argued that the principal agents of the 
social and educational change experienced by untouchable communities were not 
by and large colonial officials or even missionaries (although they could at times be 
supportive), but untouchable Hindus and untouchable Christian converts them- 
selves. In bringing to the forefront this dynamism of untouchable educational 1de- 
ology and practice in western India, this article, however, also questions the common 
emphasis of Bayly, Kooiman and Bugge that low-caste Hindus used missionary 
instruction (and conversion) solely to promote their social mobility by Sanskrit- 
isation, or its replication in Christian ‘caste’ forms. It is argued in this article that, at 
times, low-caste Hindus sought to use missionary education (and conversion) to 
develop indigenous ideologies/protests which aimed at freedom from caste struc- 
tures, disabilities and untouchable discrimination. While the arguments of Kooiman, 
Bayly, and Bugge recognise in varying degrees that low-caste groups incorporated 
and transcended colonial (missionary) forms for their own purposes, it is argued 
here that these authors seem to neglect the existence and dynamism of indigenous 
ideologies for radical social transformation which were also generated in part by 
this process of incorporation and transcendence. 

In elaborating this interpretation of untouchable educational development this 
article examines the interaction of the four principal groups involved in determining 
untouchable educational development in the localities of Bombay Presidency in 
the period between 1880 and 1900 when caste structures and disabilities have been 
seen to have become increasingly rigid. These four main groups comprise caste 
Hindu parents and officials of local schools, Protestant Christian missionaries, 
Bombay government officials and, most importantly, untouchable parents and 
activists themselves. The interaction of these groups is analysed pnncipally in 
three representative cases of educational discrimination on the grounds of untouch- 
ability in late nineteenth-century western India. The first 1s a case study of a dis- 
pute between the Bombay Church Missionary Society in Manmad and the Manmad 
local board school in Nasik district ın 1884—85. It focuses particularly on the am- 
bivalence of many colonial government administrators on untouchable educational 
rights in the light of the established practice of ‘downward filtration of education’. 
The second case study analyses the violent attempts of the caste Hindu patel of 
Ranjangao Ganpati (Sirur taluka, Pune district) to close down the local American 
Marathi Mission School in 1880—87, and indicates the growing changes that un- 
touchable use of missionary education could create within rural caste Hindu soctety 
by the late nineteenth century. The third case study is a documentary of untouchable 
protest to gain access to a government primary school in Dapol:, Ratnagin district 
in 1892-1901. It emphasises the growing strength and tenacity of untouchable protest 
in some areas of Bombay Presidency by the 1890s, and stresses the Hindu—Chnistan 
syncretic construction of untouchable ideology which gave this educational pro- 
test its radical dynamism. Finally, within the context of a review of the historio- 
graphical literature on government and missionary educational activities in India, it 
is argued that while some ad hoc alterations of the educational structure by colonial 
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officials gave the semblance of untouchable inclusion in government schools, 
government ambrvalence on untouchable education generally facilitated the con- 
tinuance of a predominantly caste Hindu construction of education and society in 
late nineteenth-century western India. Moreover, it is suggested that while mission- 
aries provided educational institutions for untouchable students, the demand for 
such institutions was driven by untouchable communities rather than led by radical 
missionary social agendas. The social protest which emerged from such education, 
though often supported by missionaries m protection of their (potential) congrega- 
tions, was largely initiated by untouchables themselves. Although often historio- 
graphically characterised as submissive or even ignored in histories of the late 
nineteenth century, some untouchable groups in western India led an increasingly 
radical and widespread (although often unsuccessful) challenge in ideological and 
practical terms to their educational exclusion from government schools and to 
wider conservative trends in late nineteenth-century western India. 


I 


Soon after the Education Commission of 1882, conflict between the Church Mis- 
sionary Society and the local board school at Manmad in Nastk district in 1884-85, 
revealed the uncertainty and ambivalence of colonial officials, both in recognising 
and controlling educational discrimination against untouchable students. Prior to 
the Education Commission, there had already been substantial opposition to 
untouchable education not only from caste Hindu parents and an outraged Indian 
press, but also from colonial administrators like T.S. Hamilton, District Assistant 
Collector in Ahmednagar, who, in July 1880, opposed the directive issued by 
H.P. Jacob, Educational Inspector, North-East Division, that Mahars and Mangs 
(who were regarded as untouchables) be admitted to all government schools in the 
northern division of Bombay Presidency.’ Hamilton purported that similar steps 
should not be taken to admit untouchable students to a school in Rahuni, Ahmed- 
nagar district, as it would be offensive to caste Hindus who would withdraw their 
children, resulting in the closure of the school.* Even the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, K.M. Chatfield’s attitude was more ambivalent than his outward support of 
Jacob would have led one to suppose. He wrote: 


No order of government will amend matters. It is very desirable not to draw 
attention to the subject, because the opinions of native society are day by day 
changing and becoming more liberal and tolerant. And any government order 
will draw a hard and fast line which will fix the standard beyond which opinion 
will not attempt to go;-whereas if the matter is left to the local committees, the 
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numbers will gradually advance beyond any standards that government could 
now lay down, without an outcry from the native press.’ 


Other colonial administrators were more outspoken in their opposition. Like 
Hamilton in Ahmednagar, the Bombay High Court Judge, West, for example, empha- 
sised to the Education Commission in 1882, ‘the impropriety and impolicy of forcing 
high-caste Hmdus and others against their feelmgs to sit with Dheds and others like 
them in the same place’.”” As a result, when the Education Commission stated in 
1882 that ‘it is not desirable for masters or inspectors to endeavour to force on a 
social change’, it effectively meant that an ambivalence in policy directives and 
practice was condoned and accepted. As the case of Manmad emphasised in the 
mid-1880s, the Education Commission had generally done little to make colonial 
officials more attentive or aware of educational discrimination on the grounds of 
untouchability or more assertive in taking definitive measures to counter such stig- 
Mmatisation. 

In January 1884, the new brahman schoolmaster appointed to the local board 
vernacular school at Manmad was alleged by Rev. Alfred Mainwaring, Supermtend- 
ent of the Church Mission Society, Malegaum, to have been encouraging students to 
abandon the Church Mission Society’s Anglo-vernacular school at Manmad in 
favour of the local board vernacular school, thereby destroying. the previously 
harmonious relations between the schools. After visiting the local board school 
in Manmad, the Deputy Educational Inspector in Nasik, B.R. Sahasrabuddhe, 
argued that the new local board school committee had been simply trying to im- 
prove the school which had been damaged by the absence of the previous master 
on locust duty. Moreover, he indicated that only two students had been attracted 
away from the mission school and not 20 as Mainwaring maintained.”? As a result, 
the Educational Inspector of the North-East Division, H.P. Jacob, warned the new 
master not to deal unfairly with the mission school, while Mainwaring was in- 
structed that parents were free to send their children to whichever school they 
chose. The conflict in Manmad developed further, however, when, m response to a 
petition from 35 caste Hindus m Manmad in January 1884, Jacob granted permis- 
sion to the Manmad local board vernacular school to open an English class in direct 
competition with the Anglo-vernacular mission school. Mainwaring protested to 
Jacob in March 1884 that the population of Manmad was only 3,786, with a likeli- 
hood of only 35 boys bemg available to learn English, which made a second English 
class, in addition to the mission’s Anglo-vernacular school of 50—60 students, a 
provocative and unnecessary development. Moreover, Mainwaring indicated that 
it was strictly against government policy to open a government or local board school/ 
class in the same locality as a state-aided mission school because it duplicated 
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efforts and wasted funds.’ Jacob concurred with Mainwaring on this interpret- 
ation and cancelled the English class.” 

The matter might have rested there if the caste Hindu inhabitants of Manmad 
had not again petitioned Jacob on 22 March 1885 emphasising their reasons for 
wanting a separate English class: namely that Christian instruction was objection- 
able to caste Hindus as it allowed untouchable education and untouchables to 
enter the same classroom as caste Hindu students.’ Such was the petitioners’ 
objection that the leading Manmad petitioner, Govind Ramakrishna Deo, indicated 
that they, with support from an mfluential brahman from Vinchur, would pay Rs 15—20 
per month in addition to tuition fees to defray the cost of the new English class.'’ The 
root of this religious objection to the education of untouchable boys was alleged 
by Mainwaring to have been almost solely mstilled in the Manmad petitioners by 
the new brahman schoolmaster of the local board schoo! who was supported by 
funds from Vinchur brahmans outside the local Manmad community. 

Rather than seeing the source of the second petition in the direct objection of the 
Manmad petitioners to untouchable students, Jacob, however, interpreted the pur- 
port of the petition as a caste Hindu objection to taking instruction in an alien 
Christian religion (of which one of many objectionable facets for caste Hindus was 
untouchable education). In this light, Jacob wrote to Mainwaring that while the 
particular objection to untouchable students was inadmissible, the general reli- 
gious issue of objection to Christian instruction in Manmad might be solved by 
implementing an (unsanctioned) Education Commission proposal to render Chris- 
tian education ‘optional’ in missionary schools where the religious conscience of 
the students and their parents was opposed to Christian teachings.’* Jacob indi- 
cated that if Mainwaring compromised on this point, the caste Hindus of Manmad 
could have no valid objection to the mission school or a reason for a new English 
class. Otherwise, Jacob argued, the needs of the caste Hindu community in Manmad 
were not sufficiently met, and whatever the student numbers available, the govern- 
ment would be justified in allowing a new class or school.’ Jacob’s motives were 
unclear. Either he sought to resolve the issue of untouchable discrimination by 
finding an alternative justification for a separate class in terms of caste Hindu 
religious objection to Christian instruction, or, more subtly, as a result of his early 
experience in the 1880s, he sought to remove caste Hindu religious objection to 
Christian instruction in order to lay bare the untouchable issue at its heart. Main- 
waring sought advice from Robert Squire, Secretary to the Church Mission Society 
in Bombay, but in effect Jacob must have réalised that the reply was a foregone 
conclusion since to render Christian instruction optional in missionary schools 
was to abjure the very purpose of the missionary educational enterprise itself. 
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Squire sought to return the problem to its original source. He pointed out that Jacob 
needed to confront the real issue which was the-objection of the 35 petitioners in 
Manmad to the presence of Mahar and Mang students in the mission school. Effec- 
tively, the government really had to consider the fact that its position in opening a 
new class would simply be a concession to caste prejudice against untouchable 
students. In Squire’s opinion, caste Hindu arguments of conscientious objection to 
Christianity were no more than a smokescreen for this discrimination.” As a result, 
Jacob requested K.M. Chatfield, Director of Public Instruction, to refer the matter to 
the Bombay government for consideration. 

Chatfield, however, refused to refer the matter for wider government consider- 
ation, and decided to sort it out himself. While Jacob had been wrangling with the 
missionaries for a compromise, the Manmad caste Hindu petitioners, who were still 
smarting from Jacob’s earlier volte face on the new class, had petitioned the Collect- 
or of Nasik, W. Woodward, in September 1884. Woodward stated, in contrast to 
Jacob’s vacillation, that while the people of Manmad definitely needed the Education 
Department to manage their efforts, they merely wanted an English class at their 
* own expense to be attached to the present local board vernacular school (and not 
a new school itself), and that, therefore, this should be authorised.?' Chatfield chose 
the logic of Woodward’s verdict, and on the basis of what he believed to be 18 years 
of practical precedent, sanctioned the new English class on the grounds that the 
government should encourage initiatives in secondary education funded by pri- 
vate sources.” His appended proviso that the new English class in the local board 
school in Manmad should not exclude untouchable students, was his only recog- 
nition of the issue at stake in which his decision clearly favoured the caste Hindu 
petitioners. Squire again objected that the caste antipathy generated by the new 
brahman schoolmaster of the local board school could only serve to deprive the 
mission school of caste Hindu students, leading to the closure of the mission 
school through loss of its grant-in-aid from the government, and the consequent 
exclusion of the untouchable students from education as they would not be allowed 
into the new English class or the local board school, in spite of government policy 
directives.” Chatfield’s decision seemed to set a precedent for a widespread attack 
by orthodox caste Hindus, not only on missionary educational programmes, but 
also on untouchable educational nights. 

Chatfield’s decision could not, therefore, go unchallenged by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. Mainwanng petitioned Chatfield in a letter which showed such a 
detailed knowledge of Bombay educational regulations that it clearly angered 
Chatfield.“ Citing chapter and verse, Mainwaring repeated the Church Mission 
Society’s case against Chatfield’s decision to open the new class, namely that 
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government rules did not allow a competing government school/class to be opened 
against a missionary school where there were insufficient students in a locality. 
Against Jacob’s decision, he reaffirmed his earlier views that the government could 
not accept the religious claims of the caste Hindu petitioners against the mission 
school when they had made no protest m the past. He also indicated that Jacob’s 
ruling was based on an unsanctioned Education Commission proposal on con- 
scientious objection. Above all, he pointed out that the petitioners’ essential aims 
were unacceptable to the government because they sought to exclude untouchable 
students from education by ‘crushing out’ their mission school through the seces- 
sion of the caste Hindu students. Whereas in most cases caste Hindu students 
abandoned schools when untouchable students were placed in them, in the case of 
Manmad, caste Hindu students had accepted missionary schooling with untouch- 
able students when no other school was available, but seceded and tried to close 
the missionary school once alternative education under a brahman master was pro- 
vided. Chatfield was enraged by Mainwaring’s challenge to his authority and in- 
verted Mainwaring’s legal and moral arguments to his own purpose. He wrote: 


People may differ on the question whether religious teaching should be en- 
forced in mission schools, but no one outside the Committee [of the Church 
Mission Society, Bombay] can believe it to be right to enforce religious teaching 
and at the same time deprive [parents] ofthe chance of educating their children 
elsewhere.” 


In terse self-justification, Chatwick refused to recognise that he was m effect 

favouring caste Hindu religious prejudices, and fell back on the argument that not 

only was it morally wrong to force Christian education on unwilling Hindu stu- 

dents, but also it was well within government regulations to allow the petitioners to 

improve their local board vernacular school with an English class at their own 
26 : 

In spite of Chatfield’s refusal to refer the matter to the government, a petition 
from Squire to J.B. Richey, Secretary to Government, brought the matter to the 
attention of the Governor of Bombay, D.J.M. Reay.” Reay consulted the govern- 
ment regulations cited by Mainwaring against Chatfield in some detail and sought 
to bring Jacob’s religious argument to reinforce Chatfield’s decision. He argued the 
case for a new class on the basis of a caveat which he found in the regulations to 
the effect that the refusal of a separate government school/class where there was 
already an aided mission school was a binding rule only when there were ‘no 
practical difficulties’. He felt, however, that ‘objectionable religious mstruction’ 
was a practical difficulty.4 Reay, however, seems to have glimpsed beyond the 
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Christian—Hindu religious controversy, and to have perceived the ‘caste issue’ at its 
origin. He surmised that the whole issue may have been created and caste senti- 
ments stirred up by the new schoolmaster’s attempts in Manmad to increase his 
student numbers. He, therefore, qualified his judgement by advising a test of the 
caste Hindu petitioners’ conviction for the new class by making the petitioners 
pay fully for the new class, while preventing any students who had previously 
accepted missionary education from changing to this new class. Meanwhile, un- 
touchable children were to be allowed to enter the new English class if it was under 
government management.” These qualifications in the Governor’s proposal seemed 
to reflect further the ambiguity of the Education Commission’s policy directrves on 
untouchable education, but his qualifications were largely lost in the Education 
Department resolution issued on 2 March 1885 which voiced entirely a combination 
of Chatfield’s position on private educational fmance and Jacob’s religious justifi- 
cation for the new class on the basis of conscientious objection.” 

In response, as Squire endeavoured to point out for a third time, the only “prac- 
tical difficulty’ was that the Bombay government seemed to wish to misconstrue or 
ignore the cause of the case. The issue, for the people of Manmad, was not Chris- 
tian religious instruction per se, which they had accepted for several years, but the 
attendance of untouchable boys in the mission school: ‘the caste question is the 
real religious question, religious objection and caste are the same issue’. Squire 
continued to indicate that the government, by favouring a small minonty in Manmad 
with a new class on the grounds of ‘religious objection’ or private finance, missed 
the point of the debate which was the objection of caste Hindus to untouchable 
students. By its interpretation of the Indian Education Commission’s policy, the 
government was allowing caste Hindu discrimination. Now that the class had, 
however, been authorised by the government on 2 March 1885, Squire indicated . 
that, at the very least, if there was to be a separate class in Manmad which was based 
on objection to untouchable students, it could not be a government or local board 
class (as this contravened government rules which refused government aid to 
schools/classes that did not admit untouchable students). It had to be in the form 
of a private class under private management and funding (which could set its own 
rules).*' Jacob too had suffered a slight change of heart now that the caste Hindu 
petitioners had secured their class. He too stressed that the attachment of the 
English class to a local board school gave it governmental prestige (while being a 
private class). It would, therefore, be more equitable to the mission school to estab- 
lish the class as a separately managed and funded school, with a right to apply for 
a government grant-in-aid, like the mission school, if it did not exclude untouchable 
students. These arguments on the nature of the new class/school were also 
intensified by the replacement of Chatfield (on leave) by W. Lee-Warner, as Acting 
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Director of Public Instruction. Lee-Warner was known for his sympathy for tbe 
education of lower castes, and in controversion of Chatfield’s decision he backed 
the position which Squire and Jacob had finally reached regarding the private and 
non-governmental nature of the new class.® The Governor-in-Council, however, 
summarily dismissed Lee-Warner’s suggestion as further obfuscation. He pointed 
out that Lee-Warner had failed to see the pressure that was being put on the caste 
Hindu community to accept mission schools, and that, in the process, Lee-Warmer 
had departed from the principles of government neutrality in religious matters.” 
Where Lee-Warner’s proposal had at least sought to strike a balance, Reay seemed 
to favour the rights of the caste Hindu community in Manmad in contravention of 
the very principles of neutrality in religious matters which he himself advocated. 
When the Church Mission Society, Free Church of Scotland Mission, Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the American Marathi Mission jointly petitioned the Govern- 
ment of India in August 1885, the Government of Bombay found itself in a difficult 
situation.” Reay, Governor of Bombay, marginalised the untouchable discrimin- 
ation, which was the source of the case, and excluded Lee-Warner’s solutions from 
the papers. Rather, he emphasised Chatfield’s and Jacob’s earlier arguments that 
the Bombay government was bound to accept financial gifts from benefactors for 
education, especially if they prevented students from being forced into mission 
schools against their consciences.” On the basis of the evidence presented, the 
Governor-General came to agree with the Government of Bombay’s actions in open- 
ing the new class. They insisted, however, that the class could not be attached to 
the local board school and had to become a separate private school, which, ironic- 
ally, was exactly Squire’s and Lee-Wamer’s previous suggestion.” The missionary 
victory was, nonetheless, mixed. They had ultimately been forced into accepting 
the opening of an English school, but it was opened on the terms that Squire and 
Lee-Warner had suggested: that is as a self-funded and private institution, compet- 
ing (if it admitted untouchable students) for a grant-in-aid on equal terms with the 
missionary school. They, nonetheless, lost the argument on the question of reli- 
gious education and conscientious objection. Above all, however, their consistent 
and principal contention that the new school/class should not be opened as its 
formation was based on discrimination against untouchable students was almost 
completely neglected in favour of a policy which, in spite of the Bombay govern- 
ment’s statements about untouchable welfare, upheld, first and foremost, caste 
Himdu perceptions and needs. Such ambivalent official attitudes clearly did not 
allow for a ‘persistent attack’ on social and religious prejudices regarding un- 
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touchability. At best they reflected a failure to recognise discrimination on the 
grounds of untouchability, and at worst they seemed to suggest a belief in the 
superior merits of caste Hindu education and a search for convenient administra- 
tive solutions within which to accommodate caste Hindu values and perspectives. 

The reasons behind this official failure to promote untouchable education in 
this period were essentially two-fold: one pragmatic, the other ideological. The 
Collector of Ratmagin, W.W. Drew, provided the pragmatic reason in explaining his 
failure to include untouchable students in school classrooms in Ratnagiri, Thana 
and Kolaba districts in the 1880s and 1890s. He stated: 


] found it was no use trying to get [the exclusion] remedied, because the educa- 
tional authorities are against anything that might endanger the number of pupils 
on their books, which an order that the low-caste boys were to be admitted into 
the same room as the others would certainly do.” 


The same situation had certainly been expenenced by Jacob due to his acceptance 
of untouchable education in 1880. Local officials uke Drew and Jacob found them- 
selves faced with the insoluble dilemma of having to maintain school and student 
numbers while recognising the right of untouchable students to enter a school with 
the inevitable consequence of the withdrawal of its caste Hindu students. The 
dilemma of local officials was openly recognised ın the Bombay press. The Native 
Opinion, for example, wrote in 1882: 


The extension of education downwards is very much retarded by want of funds. 
Every deputy inspector is expected to show an increase in the numbers of 
schools and scholars in the district, while the grant remains fixed. ... It would, we 
dare say, rudely shake the comfortable notions of our government about the so- 
called progress of our schools, if some honest deputy inspectors let them into 
the secrets of their administration.” 


As aresult, government officials, as in Manmad, often took the least line of resist- 
ance, which was to overlook, to leave unchallenged or to find administrative com- 
promises to educational discrimination against untouchable students, although 
this was acompromuse which often favoured caste Hindu values and society. Many 
officials seem simply to have turned a blind eye or to have been unaware of caste 
Hindu exclusion of untouchable students. Thus, at Revdanda village in Kolaba 
district m July 1893, the caste Hindu villagers intimidated and persecuted the parents 
of two Mahar boys sent to the local school until they withdrew the children. The 
untouchable villagers petitioned the Collector of Kolaba to order the Superintendent 
of Police and mamletdar of the taluka to re-admit the boys to the school and end the 
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intimidation of the parents. The Mahar petitioners, moreover, particularly pointed 
out that both the Deputy Collector and the mamletdar had actually been in Revdanda 
on the day the Mahar boys were removed from the school, but had not appeared to 
have heard of the exclusion.” Other government officials simply seemed to allow 
what they saw as inevitable under the circumstances. In 1893, for example, the 
Educational Inspector, Northern Division, E. Giles, stated in relation to untouchable 
attempts to enter Ahmedabad schools that: 


. .. to place untouchable students in a school was effectively to empty that 
school of caste Hindu students, and that neither Educational Department, Col- 
lector or even the Government of India could alter this situation by mere order or 
regulation. The only hope was that higher caste education over time would 
remove the prejudice.*! 


A second cause of failure was the ideological perspective of some officials which 
demonstrated a clear moral preference for caste Hindu villagers over the educa- 
tional aspirations of untouchable students. These perceptions were reflected in the 
views of Giles who intimated at a negligent untouchable attitude to education, only 
partly determmed by poverty: 


These Dheds, Bhangis, Chamars and Khalpa are most indifferent to education, 
that even when the children come to school, they rarely remain there any time, 
their attendance is usually most irregular. They see no benefit in education... 
and the problem of life is with them so pressing that parents cannot afford to 
lose the earnings of children so soon as they are able to earn anything.“ 


Others, like P.C.H. Snow, Assistant Collector of Pune, were critical of untouchable 
labourers who rose above thei menial village status. Like in many cases in Ahmed- 
nagar district in the 1880s, Snow claimed that: 


Soon after a missionary school is set up for the Mahars in a village, they affect 
a sort of mdependence and self-sufficiency, and decline to carry out the legit- 
imate orders of the village officers. An intolerable friction ensues at once as the 
village officers generally proceed to cut off their haqs, and occasionally are so 
incensed with their proceedings as to incite the Mangs to attack them. That the 
village officers are placed in an awkward position, cannot be denied. The slight- 
est proceeding on their part, is reported as zulum and carried to the missionary to 
whom the Mahars look for all sorts of benefits. Thence the complaint finds its 
way to the collector. It must be borne in mind that the patel in these cases has 
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little power of resistance even if in the right. The missionary is sure to believe the 
words of his own converts and unless the district authorities take a different 
view of the matter, the patel must go to the wall. 


Not only did Snow’s sympathies lie with the caste Hindu village officials, but he 
also had a very low opinion of Mahar character: 


I have never met a more mendacious and unreliable set of men than the Christian 

’ Mahars. No falsehood or exaggeration seems too great for them: in giving up 
their own creed, they seem to relinquish at the same time all the moral restraint 
which before kept them within bounds.“ 


Such negative views of untouchables were in part a consequence of educational 
strategies transposed to western India from the British context. As David Newsome 
has indicated, British educationalists like Thomas Arnold had fashioned widely 
influential educational theories which interrelated ‘good learning’ and ‘godliness’. 
Education (good learning) was a ‘system of instruction towards moral perfection’ 
(godliness) of the individual, with this moral perfection defined in terms of Victorian 
middle-class values.“ It was a short step for educationalists in India like Chatfield 
to conceptualise the same qualities in the higher ‘godly and learned’ brahman jatis. 
As E.H. Gumperz and Ellen McDonald have shown, educational policy in western 
India in the nineteenth century had been aimed largely at educating higher castes in 
such principles in the vague hope that this education would filter down to the lower 
castes and gradually reform Hindu society in the process. Nurullah and Naik see 
the Wood Despatch of 1854 as the ‘death blow’ to this failed policy of downward 
educational filtration, and they envisage the Education Commussion m 1882 as the 
implementation of a distinct compromise for the integration of untouchable stu- 
dents into the caste Hindu dominated educational and social structure.” Events in 
the 1880s, like those in Manmad and elsewhere, however, suggest that in practice 
discrimination against untouchable students continued to be the rule, and ‘godli- 
ness and good learning’ were largely seen by colonial administrators to be the 
prerogative of the higher jatis. 

‘British officers’, wrote Lee-Warner, Commissioner, Southern Division, in 1887, 
in comments on untouchable education, ‘have, I regret to say, withstood this natural 
and healthy movement’.® In the 1880s, Lee-Warner belonged to a minority of officials 
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holding sympathetic views towards low-caste and untouchable education. As 
Acting Director of Public Instruction during Chatfield’s absence in late 1885, Lee- 
Warner was subjected to a personal tirade of criticism from the Sarvajanik Sabha 
and much of the Bombay Presidency press for his educational circular of 22 August 
1885 limiting half of Bombay Presidency’s free studentships in high schools to the 
lower jatis.” In publicly refuting the Sarvajanik Sabha’s less than disinterested 
accusations that he was actively promoting jati divisions and anti-brahmanism in 
education, Lee-Warner indicated that his purpose was merely to prevent brahman 
jatis from monopolising free studentships (such as in the Deccan where 122 of 155 
free studentships were held by brahman boys in 1885), and thereby establishing a 
more equitable distribution of educational resources.™ In private correspondence, 
however, Lee-Wamer’s sympathy for the education of the lower jatis was also 
tempered with a certain raison d’ état. He wrote: 


During the past twenty years we have parted with the European props which 
support the roof [of British rule]... . We have turned our deputy collectors into 
native officers, reduced our European inspectors and schoolmasters, and while 
we have lost all these influential British subordinates, their places m the Dekhan 
mostly have been filled by brahmans. The remedy is to look to the foundations 
of our administration and either underpin them with European agency or (as 
seems to me the best course at present) secure subordinates from the non- 
brahman classes, the Marathas of the non-sacerdotal castes, the Mahomedans, 
the Europeans, ‘Natives of India’ and others . . . . If we do not loosen the power 
in the administration which the Poona brahmans have acquired, we must expect 
strikes and difficulties. Scholarships should be given to help the backward classes, 
and we should educate the men we want for the public service... . [The brahmans’] 
caste and sacerdotal pretensions must make them opposed to British rule con- 
ducted on liberal lines of freedom and equality.*! 


The ‘liberal’ nature of Lee-Warner’s initiative in 1885 did, however, find much 
support among the Satya Shodhak Samaj and missionary establishments.” Rev. 
Smith of the American Marathi Mission in Ahmednagar memorialised the Bombay 
government on the benefits of such an educational strategy in January 1886, and 
on his return, Chatfield, after stemming brahman criticism by abolishing all free 
studentships in 1888, revived, in part, Lee-Warner’s policy in 1892 by reinventing 
free studentships solely for the ‘backward classes’. Lee-Warner’s directive was, 
however, largely of benefit to caste Hindu non-brahmans, not untouchables. 
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Nonetheless, by the latter part of the 1880s, sections of the Bombay Presidency 
press were also beginning to advise the Bombay government that it was time to 
move away from their confused and ambivalent policy on untouchable education 
as embodied in the Education Commission’s directives, and to effect, if not a radical 
change, at least a clear stance on untouchable education.” Suggestions slowly 
turned to open criticism from newspapers like the Indian Spectator in 1890: 


It is very hard on the so-called low castes in India that though in theory they are 
equally eligible with all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects for the benefits can- 
ferred by a crvilised government, they should be practically debarred from most 
of these by being treated at school as something less than ordinary schoolboys 
.... We have heard brahman friends say that the upper classes would try to meet 
the requirements of the case. This offer of a compromise compares favourably 
with the position of government that professes to be guided by principles of 
equality, but is not. If this sneaking partiality is tolerated long enough, we should 
not be surprised to hear a High Court Judge declining to do equal justice as 
between a brahtnan and a shudra, simply because the former is pleased to look 
on the latter as low-bormn.* 


In spite of increasing criticism, however, the ‘sneaking partiality’ continued. Indeed, 
Lee-Wamer’s advocacy of untouchable educational rights in the late 1880s brought 
a cautious response from the Bombay government. He wrote: 


As I have reason to believe that the opponents of education and of the equal 
rights of man are at present active, I further recommend that government call 
attention to the despatch of Her Majesty’s government and direct the collectors 
of Poona, Satara and Ahmednagar to warn village officers that it is their duty to 
assist and promote all efforts to educate the people, which are acknowledged by 
grants-in-aid from government. 


The Governor of Bombay, DJ.M. Reay, was quick to point out to Lee-Wamner that 
he should not go around proclaiming the ‘equal rights of man’ in India. Lee- Warner 
suggested that what he had meant was ‘the equal rights of all castes to education 
and protection of the law’. Advocacy and promotion of untouchable educational 
rights clearly perturbed the Bombay government as much as it troubled local British 
administrators in western India. T.D. Mackenzie, Secretary to the Governor of 
Bombay, stated the position at the end of the 1880s m words which showed little 
change from similar statements by K.M. Chatfield at the beginning of the 1880s: 


Given religious prejudice, it is preferable to await the effects of education, time 
and the railways to remove prejudices, rather than threaten patels with penalties, 
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if they do not actively promote Mahar education. They should be encouraged to 
promote the education of all, but to force them into this will only make the 
business more hateful to them... -. Caste must be reduced further by railways 
and education before Mr. Lee-Warner’s suggestions are implemented.” 


Il 


Whereas the ambivalent practice of colonial administrators in the educational de- 
velopment of untouchables in western India generally served in the 1880s to per- 
petuate the educational dominance of a caste Hindu elite and the continuance of a 
downward filtration theory of educational development, Scottish Presbyterian and 
American Marathi missionaries in western India, on the other hand, had adopted a 
policy of equal rights for all castes and communities in their schools. As the Manmad 
case in 1884 indicated, missionary pressure from institutions like the Church Mis- 
sion Society in Nasik was motivated by the missionaries’ wish to use their institu- 
tions to educate/convert all castes of Hindus to Christianity and to prevent the 
colonial government from using them simply as a place to despatch ‘troublesome’ 
untouchable students, who, if admitted to government schools, would have emptied 
them of caste Hindus.* Nonetheless, the perceived parallels between low-caste/ 
untouchable bhakti beliefs and Protestant Christian doctrines had also made Prot- 
estant missionaries feel that there was particular potential for conversion through 
education of the lower and untouchable jatis.” By the 1880s, the Church Mission 
Society was influential in Nasik, the efforts of the Free Church of Scotland were . 
extensive among the untouchable communities of Pune and Bombay, the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel was working in Ratnagiri, and American Marathi 
Mission schools were promoting untouchable instruction in Bombay, Pune, 
Ahmednagar and Satara. As the Assistant District Collector of Satara, Fry, com- 
mented: 


Low-caste boys have an excellent opportunity for education wherever any of 
the schools of the American Marathi Mission are found. Among the best in this 
charge are those... in Satara taluka... in the Wai taluka... and in the Koregaon 
taluka.“ 
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The consequence of such an association between potential untouchable converts 
and non-conformist Protestant missionaries was not only to render the missionar- 
ies a major support for untouchable protest, but also to make them together a strong 
pressure group in compelling the Bombay government into a slow reappraisal of 
its attitude to untouchable PAUGU in govemment schools in the late nineteenth 
century. 

Pursuit of the educational iai of untouchable Hindus, and particularly of 
untouchable Christian converts, had long been laid conspiratonially by both caste 
Hindus and government administrators at the hands of missionaries from as early 
as the 1850s. For example, when Jotirao Phule established his first low-caste schools 
in Pune between 1848 and 1852 and placed them under a managing committee—The 
Society for the Promotion of the Education of Mahars and Mangs—in 1853, it was 
emphasised that he was influenced by the activities of the Free Church of Scotland 
and the American Marathi Missions.°! Likewise, in July 1850, the government ver- 
nacular school in Dhulia, Khandesh district, had refused to admit a Mang Christian 
convert. The school board stated that if a Christian convert or a Mang or Mahar 
applied for admission, they would find it difficult to vote for exclusion, but felt the 
“expediency on questions of this kind of not bringing on such discussions’. J. Bazett, 
the Dhulia Court Judge, adjudicated, however, that there was no educational rule to 
justify the exclusion. Bazett was known for his missionary sympathies and his 
connection with the evangelical, David Davidson. In June 1856 another petition 
was made to the Bombay government by a Christian Mahar convert who had been 
refused entry to the government school at Dharwar. Missionaries were again seen 
to be behind the petition. This exclusion occurred in direct contradiction of the 
Wood Despatch of 1854 which, as a result of increasing missionary pressure over 
low-caste and untouchable education, had prohibited the exclusion of any student 
from publicly-funded schools on caste grounds. The Bombay Board of Education 
stated, however, that ‘it would not be right for the sake of a single individual, the 
only Mahar who has ever yet come forward to beg for admission into a school 
attended only by pupils of caste, to force him into association with them at the 
probable risk of making the institution practically useless to the great mass of 
Indians’.© 

In spite of this opposition, or at best ambivalence, of colonial administrators, 
some individual instances of untouchables securing educational rights nonethe- 
less began to emerge in the early 1880s as a result of untouchable and mission- 
ary pressure on the government. The Educational Inspector, North-East Division, 
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H.P. Jacob issued a circular m 1880 suggesting that schoolmasters admit untouch- 
able students.“ In response, eight schools in Kolaba district—at Dabhan, Karamsad, 
Alindra, Patej and Samarkha—were boycotted by caste Hindus. At the girls’ school 
at Nadiad, when two untouchable girls requested admittance, they were immedi- 
ately ‘excused attendance’ until further instructions could be obtained from Jacob. 
The general belief in Nadiad’and Dabhan was that a conspiracy was being perpet- 
rated by Presbyterian missionanes who were sending untouchable Christian con- 
verts for admission to government schools. Unlike the complete exclusion of the 
1860s and 1870s, however, Jacob determined that the untouchable girls in Nadiad 
should be segregated on the school verandah, and if the caste Hindu students 
failed to attend notwithstanding this separation, then the latter were to be excluded 
from other schools. As a result of this policy, most of the schools in Kolaba district 
reopened by mid-November 1880, with the exception of the deserted 200-pupil 
school of Karamsad, where the parents refused to relent in their opposition to the 
admission of one untouchable boy. In response, Jacob closed the school, trans- 
ferred the masters and ordered that the absent students were not to be admitted to 
any other school in the area.© 

In the central and southern divisions, a similar compromise using the verandah 
was adopted when, on 6 March 1882, Yeshwantrao Raoji Tolmatu sent a petition to 
the Education Department on behalf of the high-caste Hindu residents of Dharwar 
requesting the rescinding of the order admitting two Christian Mahar converts to 
Dharwar high school. The Director of Public Instruction, Chatfield, replied that if 
the boys were separated away from the caste Hindu children, there was no reason to 
expel them, because (as explicitly emphasised in the Education Commission report), 
unlike primary education where alternatives might be available, they could not 
receive a secondary education elsewhere.© In consequence, the inhabitants of Dhar- 
war (like Manmad) attempted to start a private English school, although without a 
government grant-in-aid the venture proved difficult to sustain.” Likewise in Waduth 
in Satara district in 1887, the local caste Hindu schoolmaster was reported to the 
government by Rev. Bruce and fined Rs 3 by the Education Department for denying 
Mahar Christian converts entry to the school which was located in his own house.* 
The most prominent case, however, in revealing the growing challenge that un- 
touchable education. with missionary support was beginning to pose to village 
social structures was that of the persistent attempts by the village patel, Bapu Bin 
Babaji, and the kulkarni, Ganesh Bhivrao, to close the American Marathi Mission 
school in Ranjangao Ganpati (Sirur taluka, Pune district) between 1880 and 1889.% 
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Bapu Bin Babaji was appointed as patel of Ranjangao for life in 1859 on an 
emolument of Rs 89 per annum.” There had been no recorded difficulties in Ran- 
jangao until the establishment by Rev. R. Winsor of the American Marathi Mission 
School in the village in 1879 under the charge of two Indian teachers/catechists, 
Jesuba Bhagoba and John Salar. The average attendance in the school in the 1880s 
was about 16 students, most of whom were Mahars (with some Marathas), but the 
school did not register for a grant-in-aid until 1886.” In October 1880, the patel of 
Ranjangao, Bapu Bin Babaji, and the kulkarni, Ganesh Bhivarao, forcibly closed 
down the American Marathi Mission School, and intimidated the Mahar students 
and Indian missionary teachers. Although Bapu Bin Babaji and Ganesh Bhivarao 
denied the charges, they were suspended from their offices as a result of a con- 
tradictory statement of apology for closing the school provided by their lawyers. 
After five months they were reinstated by the new Collector of Anmednagar, Moore, 
in March 1881.” In spite of threats of dismissal, the patel, Bapu Bin Babaji, again 
forcibly closed down the American Marathi Mission School on 12 January 1887 
and threatened the property and personal safety of the Mahar families, particularly 
seven Mahars—-Rasu and Sidu Ranu, Dhondba Dharu, Sakharam Anant, Dhondiba 
Limbji, Ranu Andoba and Dhondi Rakhmaji—and their two Indian Christian teach- 
ers—Jesuba Bhagoba and John Salar. Two Maratha non-brahman families of Bahadur 
Kasiba and Ganpat Bapuji were also expelled from the school.” On complaints from 
these families and their Indian missionary teachers to Rev. R. Winsor, Winsor wrote 
to W.A. East, Collector of Pune, who despatched P.C.H. Snow, second Assistant 
Collector of Pune, to conduct an enquiry on | February 1887. Snow found a situ- 
ation of tension which had been simmering in Ranjangao between high-caste Hindus 
and the untouchable Mahars since the patel’s dismissal and reinstatement in the 
early 1880s. The patel had finally been driven by the Mahars to lose his temper and 
act, in Snow’s words, ‘in a most violent, headstrong and foolish manner’.“ Snow’s 
adjudication, however, placed all the responsibility for events on the Mahars. He 
felt that missionary influence had led them to affect an independence and self- 
sufficiency which caused them to be insubordinate in their ordinary village duties. 
As happened commonly in Ahmednagar, Snow argued, the village officers then 
retaliated by withdrawing Mahar/Mang village rights, which was sufficient to incite 
the Mahars and Mangs to violence against them. Although the patel, Bapu Bin 
Babaji, should have complained to the mamletdar, Snow felt that his frustration 
was comprehensible, especially since Mahars in general, in becoming Christian, 
seemed to lose all moral restraints.” On Snow’s advice, the Collector of Poona, 
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W.A. East. cautioned the patel, ordered the school to be reopened, dismissed 
Mahar fears of violence as exaggerated, and placed the blame for events squarely 
on Winsor and his Indian catechists. In particular, he cautioned Winsor and his 
teachers from interfering further in village affairs between patel and village ser- 
vants, and exhorted him to exercise control over his congregation.” This decision 
was effectively a blow to missionary authority and, like Manmad in 1884—85, was 
seen as colonial administrative recognition of the authority of the caste Hindu 
villagers. 

In his letter to D.J.M. Reay, Governor of Bombay, on 20 June 1887, complaining 
against East’s decision, Winsor provided insight into the alternative experience of 
the Mahar untouchable petitioners in Ranjangao. According to the evidence that 
Winsor derived from the untouchable families, Bapu Bin Babaji had close connec- 
tions with the head clerk in the collector’s office.” This connection had allegedly 
paved the way for Bapu Bin Babaji’s rapid reinstatement as patel after five months 
of suspension in March 1881, when Moore replaced Campbell as Collector of Ahmed- 
nagar.” In the illegal closure of the mission school on 12 January 1887, Winsor 
alleged that the clerk had also played a facilitatory role. The patel closed the school 
on 12 January 1887, presumably having been informed that when the Deputy Educa- 
tional Inspector came to visit the school on 3 February, he would record its closure 
and sanction the withdrawal of its recently awarded grant-in-aid.” The untouchable 
families alleged that on the night before the Assistant Collector of Poona, P.C.H. 
Snow, took evidence in Ranjangao, Bapu Bin Babaji feasted the clerk, who subse- 
quently distorted the evidence taken by Snow and fabricated false charges against 
the Mahars in the Collector’s office. Moreover, Bapu Bin Babaji was alleged to have 
received, through the same clerk, a copy of the letter sent by the Collector of Poona, 
W.A. East to Rev. Winsor on 5 February 1885, which conveyed Snow’s sentiments 
that Winsor was to blame for events'in Ranjangao and that he should desist from 
interfering in village affairs. The untouchable families alleged that Bapu Bin Babaji 
then used the letter to intimidate them further by citing his power to prevent them 
from seeking assistance from the government, and encouraged them to throw out 
the mission altogether.™ Snow and East seem to have been misled in their evidence 
collection and conclusions, although further investigation did not produce any 
evidence of collusion in their office. 

As in the Manmad case, it was the Educational Inspector, Southern Division, W. 
Lee-Wamer, who seemed to provide a solution to the problem by pointing out that 
neither Snow nor East had evidence of or had even mentioned a specific action of 
disobedience by the Mahars. The problem was essentially that education, such as 
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that of the missionaries in Ranjangao, was creating a realisation among untouch- 
able villagers that, in Lee- Warner’s words: 


They can now sell the labour of their hands and are not bound to sit at home 
and work the customary service .. . without receiving the customary per- 
quisites ... . The system in force in many villages of compelling Mahars and 
others to stay at home is a device suggested by a specious pretence of precau- 
tion against crime, but is really proposed by the village officers to suppress 
movement towards the emancipation of labour." 


Lee-Warner elicited strong protest from Snow and East for his additional comments 
that they should remind village officers of their duty to ‘promote’ every effort to 
educate all castes of students in schools assisted by the government, local boards 
or grants-in-aid. Both Snow and East pointed out that they did everything possible 
to encourage village officers to facilitate untouchable education, but further inves- 
tigation in Satara and Ahmednagar showed the widespread nature of caste Hindu 
opposition to missionary schools. Both the Collector of Ahmednagar, G. Waddington, 
and Collector of Satara, G.F.M. Grant, confirmed that while open opposition by 
village officers was uncommon, the widespread hindrance by village officers to 
mission schools like the American Marathi Mission and to Mahar attendance, was 
notoriously diffuse.” This view seemed to be further substantiated by the activ- 
ities of the caste Hindu villagers of Ranjangao after the American Marathi Mission 
was reopened on 10 February 1887, its grant-in-aid renewed, and the patel, Bapu 
Bin Babaji, dismissed on 31 August 1887. Between 1887 and 1889, the dispute in 
Ranjangao over the American Marathi Mission school degenerated into open acts 
of arbitrary violence instigated by the dismissed patel against the Mahar families 
who continued to send their boys to the mission school. Rev. R. Winsor petitioned 
the government on 26 and 28 August 1889 with urgent requests for the government 
to intervene to prevent further injury to Mahar families and destruction of their 
property by caste Hindu villagers, and the Assistant Collector, Cappell, was des- 
patched to quell the violence.” By the late 1880s and early 1890s a disregard for 
caste in missionary schools like those in Ranjangao and Manmad was clearly be- 
coming a cause of considerable concern among caste Hindu villagers, particularly 
because of the untouchable economic mobility which it was facilitating within rural 
Hindu society. Nonetheless, while missionary education and strategic support was 
clearly a factor in the growing protests of the untouchable Hindus and Christian 
converts in the 1880s and 1890s, the agency behind the protests arose principally, 
as in Ranjangao, from untouchable Hindus and Chnstian converts themselves. 
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In the early 1890s, the case of the Dapoli municipal primary school in Ratnagiri 
district revealed that persistent untouchable protest; even with limited Christian 
missionary support, could challenge the government’s ambivalent attitudes on 
untouchable education in government schools. On 1 July 1892, a group of retired 
Mahar and Chambhar non-commissioned army officers in Dapoli, led by pensioner 
Subhedar-Major Ganganak Sanjanak, applied to Dapoli Municipality for the admis- 
sion of their children to Dapoli municipal primary school and for the education of 
their children along with caste Hindu students.“ These untouchable Mahar and 
Chambhar officers had been compelled by the British government around 1892 to 
retire from the Indian Native Army in Pune where previously they and their children 
had received education in regimental schools. Their older children, totalling 10 
(seven Chambhar and three Mahar children), had been admitted to the local mis- 
sionary high school in Dapoli, but their younger children, totalling 14 (four Chambhar 
and 10 Mahar students), were without a primary school after the closure of the local 
missionary primary school the previous year in 1891." The Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, supervised by Rev. Alfred Gadney in Dapoli, had erected a 
school building in Dapoli in 1879 at a cost of Rs 5,000 and the building had been 
occupied since 1882 as a school and accommodation for orphans and Indian Chris- 
tian girls.” By the mid-1880s the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel had five 
schools in Dapoli, but their grants-in-aid were threatened by low attendance caused 
by staff illness and unspecified ‘rumours’ about the school.” By 1891 it is unclear 
exactly how many of these missionary schools remained open, but the untouchable 
primary school students who returned to Dapoli from military stations around 1892 
found themselves without access to schooling. 

In response to the petition from the untouchable parents, the Dapoli municipal 
council claimed, on 5 August 1892, that the Mahar and Chambhar children could 
not be admitted to the municipal school since all the caste Hindu boys would 
thereby have to abandon the school for religious reasons. They agreed, however, 
that if the Mahar and Chambhar petitioners could collect 20 to 25 untouchable 
boys, a separate class with a separate teacher would be opened for them. The 
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Mahar and Chambhar officers rejected this proposal of a separate class on the 
grounds that it would lead to an inferior education for their children by huddling 
together different standards in one class, not to mention the emphasis that separate 
education gave to their untouchability.” Moreover as there were only 14 untouch- 
able boys, on 8 September 1892 Subhedar-Major Ganganak Sanjanak, and the 
Mahar and Chambhar officers, repeated their request that the untouchable boys 
be admitted to the existing municipal class.” The municipality, however, remained 
opposed on religious grounds and resolved that nothing further could be done to 
admit Mahar and Chambhar children.” On 21 November 1892, the Mahar officers, 
therefore, petitioned the Assistant Collector of Ratnagiri, and when nothing was 
done, they petitioned the Collector of Ratnagiri, W.W. Drew, on | January 1893. 
Drew wrote to the municipality asking whether the officers’ children could be lo- 
cated on the verandah of the school building and recetve instruction there.” Forced 
into action by the Collector, Dapoli municipality decided on 18 January 1893 that 
the school buildmg was insufficient for the present number of students and that 
steps should be taken to increase the size of the verandah, place the untouchable 
boys there and employ another teacher to instruct them.” Lack of funds, however, 
prevented this decision being implemented immediately. Moreover the Mahar and 
Chambhar officers were asked to pay Rs 50 as their share of the price of extending 
the verandah.™ The municipality then spent the next 13 months in preparing a plan 
for the extension of the school verandah and in getting the approval of the munici- 
pal engineer. His approval was still pending almost two years later in November 
1894.” 

When a further address to the Collector of Ratnagiri, W.W. Drew, in November 
1893 brought no further action on the matter, the Mahar and Chambhar officers took 
up the matter with J. Nugent, Commissioner of the Southern Division, when he 
visited Dapoli in February 1894.% Nugent pointed out to the Municipal President, 
Vishnu Hari Barve, that the schoo] was supported from public funds and should 
therefore be open to all castes in accordance with government grant-in-aid-rules. 
The municipality, however, again sought to avoid the issue by now deciding to 
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crowd the untouchable students into the original unextended verandah and ordered 
the schoolmaster to educate them on the verandah according to their academic 
levels.” Although thei children were therefore admitted to the school verandah on 
19 February 1894, the Mahar and Chambhar officers and parents had good reason 
to be dissatisfied with this arrangement as the level of the verandah wall obstructed 
the students’ hearing and vision of the classroom, and the verandah was open to 
gun and rain alike. Moreover, the untouchable boys were thereby separated from 
their classes and huddled together on the verandah regardless of their age and 
attainment. In the final analysis, this municipal compromise of ‘sitting untouchable 
students on the school verandah’ was as much a rejection of the parents’ wish for 
the education of their children as denying them entry to the school altogether.™ 

In April 1894, therefore, the group of Mahar and Chambhar army officers organised 
a joint meeting of the Dapoli Chambhar Mandal, and Mahar-Chambhar Anarya 
Dosh Partharak Mandal in the Chambhar quarter of Dapoli, m order to produce con- 
certed action for the admission of their children to the school classroom.” One of 
the most prominent among these retired Mahar and Chambhar officers was a former 
haveldar Mahar officer, Gopal Baba Valangkar. In 1888 he had been retired from the 
Indian army as a result of the British government’s policy of removing untouchable 
soldiers from its ranks. He returned to Dapoli where, along with other pensioned 
Mahar and Chambhar officers, he established the Anarya Dosh Paritharak Mandal 
in 1890.'° Other leading members of the Mandal included Subhedar Mahadaji 
Ramachandra Palavankar (secretary), Ramji Pandu Palavankar (a mukadam) and 
Sambhu Krishnaji Devarukkar (a mill clerk).'"' The united demand of the Dapoli 
Mahar and Chambhar jatis that their children be admitted to government school 
classrooms to receive their education like caste Hindu students was publicised in a 
letter from Valangkar to the Marathi newspaper Din Bandhu on 15 April 1894. 

Valangkar himself was syncretic in his social and religious outlook. Influenced 
by the Kabir panth, with a knowledge of Sanskrit literature, Maharashtrian bhakti 
Hinduism and Protestant Christianity, he found common ground with Christian 
missionaries like Gadney, both in general religious attitudes to caste Hindu ortho- 
doxy and with regard to untouchable rights to education.'” However, although 
missionary connections were important in supporting the educational claims of 
_ Dapoli Mahars and Chambars, the rationale for their actions in Dapoli came from 
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their knowledge of the views on education of the non-brahman reformist Jotirao 
Phule.'® Valangkar himself was a colleague of Phule in the Satya Shodhak Samaj. 
He spoke along with Phule at Satya Shodhak Samaj meetings, such as that in 
honour of Maharaja Sayajirao Gaikwad in 1885, and Phule and Valangkar are re- 
puted to have tested caste Hindu convictions on untouchability by seating visitors 
to the Samaj in the same eating row as Valangkar.'™ 

Jotirao Phule’s views on low-caste and untouchable education in western India 
are portrayed graphically in his short Marathi ballad “Brahman Teachers in the 
Educational Department’. Phule’s ballad represents with perfect exactitude the events 
and sentiments which were still being played out in Dapoli in the 1890s, over 20 
years after it was written. The local brahmans in Phule’s ballad use their social 
status and educational position in the village to prevent low-caste and untouch- 
able children attending school, while convincing colonial administrators either that 
they are attending or that they have no wish to be educated. Phule describes the 
brahman teachers’ methods of preventing low-caste and untouchable attendance: 


If children of their own caste make mistakes, 

They repeat and explain, and give punishments wisely. 

Lf other children make mistakes, they strike them with their fists. 
They twist their ears sharply, and when no one is watching, 
They beat the shudra children and make them nm away.'® 


Brahman schoolmasters and school inspectors also collaborate to mislead colonial 
officials about low-caste and untouchable education and to maintain brahman privil- 
eged educational and administrative status: 


The master tells of their [untouchable/low-caste] qualities. 

He describes them angrily. He greatly exaggerates the report. 

I will tell you a little of it ‘The caste of shudras have got no sense. 
They have no desire for education at all’. 

This is not true. The brahmans are impostors. 
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They achieve their ends and promote the position of their own caste. 
No one brings them to justice.’ 


Valangkar, in his Marathi letters to Din Bandhu on behalf of the Anarya Dosh 
Pariharak Mandal, described the Dapoli school entry protest in 1893—94 in a similar 
way. He saw the opposition to untouchable school entry as a tamasha or street 
theatre by brahman actors under the guise of religious reasoning for the sake of 
their social dominance. Valangkar pointed out that caste Hindus expressed them- 
selves in public to be in favour of untouchable educational development, and he 
claimed that publicly ‘people shout in favour of unity, but in private they spit at this 
unity’.’” Such deception, in Valangkar’s opinion, had to be exposed by the mobil- 
isation of untouchables to petition the government for their right to enter govern- 
ment schools, such as in Dapoli.'™ The untouchable military pensioners of the 
Chambhar Mandal and Anarya Dosh Pariharak Mandal, therefore, set about put- 
ting Phule’s challenge into practice as a result of the direction provided by their 
own army education, Phule’s social teachings, missionary support and a trusting 
belief in British policy declarations that ‘the doors of learning have been thrown 
wide open and anyone of any religion or jati may enter’.'” 

The aim of the untouchable military pensioners m Dapoli in entering government 
schools was, however, for them only a means to the greater end of furthering 
untouchable social consciousness and development. In another letter to Din 
Bandhu, Valangkar encouraged Mahars and Chambhars to organise their protest 
activities on ‘knowledge based on reading’ and ‘bhakti devotion fixed on God’,!”° 
In Valangkar’s opinion, education was an instrument with which to develop the 
established socio-religious questioning inherent in untouchable bhakti devotional- 
ism into a widening process of self-examination and awareness of exploitation 
within Hindu society. Brahmans had misused their monopoly of literacy and learn- 
ing to misinterpret Sanskrit scriptures m their own social mterests, and to ensure 
untouchable servitude by denying them the educational means to challenge brah- 
manic control.!!! The acquisition of literacy and education, therefore, would allow 
untouchable Mahars and Chambhars to challenge this subjection by developing 
the critiques of their oppression already inherent in their own culture, thereby 
allowing them to generate a new social consciousness. As Valangkar explained this 
perspective: 


From education has come the ability for people of all religions and jatis to thmk 
about their religion. The people of every jati have established mandals in their 
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jatis and examined their customs as a result of insight gained into the obstacles 
which created sorrow for human kind m the old religion. By quickly abandoning 
these customs, these people have determined to behave according to a religion 
based on truth and have begun work for the regeneration of their jatis. Thus we 
should acquire education for people in our jatis in the backward classes who 
have come to such a lowly condition, and the full strength will come to us to 
question a religion which does not allow us any humanity and considers us 
lower than beasts.'? 


Low-caste educational improvement was, however, in Phule’s and Valangkar’s opin- 
ions, hmdered by the colonial theory of downward filtration of education, which 
had helped to perpetuate a high-caste Hindu educational and administrative monop- 
oly. Drawing on his European reading, Phule proposed: 


We have never heard of a philosophy more benevolent and more utopian. It is 
proposed by men, who witness the wondrous changes brought about in the 
western world, purely by the agency of popular knowledge, to redress the de- 
fects of the two hundred millions of India, by giving superior education to the 
superior classes and to them only .... Upon what grounds is it asserted that the 
best way to advance the moral and intellectual welfare of the people is to raise 
the standard of instruction among the higher classes? A glorious argument this 
for aristocracy, were it only tenable?!” 


The effect of such a policy, according to Phule, educated the brahmans and higher 
castes to a level which gave them a virtual monopoly of state education and admin- 
istrative employment. !!* By contrast it was very difficult to find a single educated 
person among the Mahar, Mang and Chambhar /atis, whom the educational system 
left ‘wallowing in ignorance and poverty’. Valangkar and other writers in Din 
Bandhu, likewise, stressed the wide mequalities created by government emphasis 
on high-caste education.''® Valangkar indicated that untouchable Mahars, Cham- 
bars and Mangs had struggled to secure even the ‘scrapings’ of an education, while 
its ‘cream’ had been bestowed on the higher castes. In spite of Queen Victoria’s 
proclamation in 1858 to allocate government employment on the basis of ability not 
caste or creed, even jobs suitable to these educational ‘scrapmgs’ (such as the lower 
jobs m the military, police, railway or postal service) were refused to untouchables. 
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In consequence, untouchable people were forced into exploitative menial employ- 
ment in villages because of their lack of education. The Educational Commis- 
sioner, W. Lee-Wamer’s perception of the educational struggle in Ranjangao 
between 1881 and 1889 as being one of securing or preventing the social conscious- 
ness and educational means to employment mobility for untouchable villagers, 
finds strong confirmation in the untouchable perspective of activists like Valang- 
kar. What is more, untouchables, like those in Dapoli, perceived their failure to 
advance both educationally and occupationally not simply as a result of caste dis- 
crimination, but also as a consequence of ambivalent government support for un- 
touchable education. 

Although the Chambhar and Anarya Dosh Pariharak Mandals petitioned the 
government and publicised their protest in the Marathi press, orthodox caste Hindu 
objection on the Dapoli municipal board was, however, so strong that the bard 
persisted in its policy of using the verandah for the Mahar and Chambhar students 
in the hope that the Commissioner of the Southern Division, Nugent, would acqui- 
esce in the matter, ‘as government in the past had rarely forced such an issue to its 
implementation’.' Their orthodox caste Hindu perspectives prohibited literacy 
and education to untouchables. Exegesis of the origins of Hindu social structure 
(like the purusha sukta of the Rig Veda) bestowed by divine decree the preroga- 
tives of learning, literacy and godliness on brahmans alone, who as the foremost 
varna were said to have sprung from the head of the purusha sukta or primordial 
man. !! By virtue of their literacy, the brahman /atis saw themselves as interpreters 
of the Hindu sacred texts and believed that their learning was necessary to give the 
texts moral and religious form in daily life and practice. Moreover, their predomin- 
ance in the colonial state’s educational and administrative structures was per- 
ceived as a part of this brahmanic prerogative. By contrast, the low-caste shudras 
and untouchables who were said to have sprung from the feet of the purusha 
sukta, were excluded from literacy, learning and godliness, and designated the 
degrading menial occupations of Hindu society. According to this orthodox per- 
spective held by the President, Barve, and the Dapoli municipality, untouchables 
who aspired to education were trying to step out of their prescribed occupational 
roles and usurp high-caste Hindu social rights in social and government institu- 
tions. The attempts of the untouchables in Dapoli to enter Dapoli primary school, 
the violence against an untouchable school in Ranjangao, or the secession from the 
missionary school in Manmad, were not merely questions of a right to an edu- 
cation, but more fundamental manifestations of an emergent social conflict in 
western India over social authority with its basis in the changing occupational 
rights and economic mobility which education would bring. 

In June 1894, Nugent finally lost patience with Barve and Dapoli municipality, 
not to mention the Collector of Ramagiri, Drew, whose ambivalence over the imple- 
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mentation of Mahar educational nghts Nugent found negligent. He recommended 
to Lee-Wamer, Secretary to Government, that the Dapoli primary school grant be 
withdrawn.'” Barve retorted in his own defence that untouchable inclusion in the 
municipal schoo] had to be acquired by degrees because of the numerical prepon- 
derance of high-caste Hindu boys and the danger of secession of all high-caste 
students from the schoo] as a result of the orthodox religious scruples of their 
parents. He argued that, first, the students should be mtroduced on to the verandah, 
and later to the different standards, a practice which, he claimed, had previously 
been adopted in Rev. Gadney’s missionary school in Dapoli.”' It was pointed out 
that elsewhere in Ratnagiri and the Konkan, as in the nearby school of Mandagad, 
untouchable boys were taught on the verandah. Only due to the high untouchable 
population were there separate schools for untouchable children at Malvan, Pen 
and Panvel.'“ Having been criticised by Nugent for negligence, the Collector of 
Ratnagiri, Drew, for his part supported the Dapoli Municipal President, Barve. Drew 
believed that Barve had effectively ignored government orders, but at the same 
time had done all that was politic under the circumstances. The question, he sug- 
gested, was not whether untouchable boys should enter the school, but whether 
the verandah was a suitable arrangement im the light of no other solution being 
feasible.’ When Barve was finally ordered by the Director of Public Instruction, 
K-M. Chatfield, to accept the officers’ petition and include the untouchable boys 
in the main classes, although separated from the other students by a few feet, the 
main cause of the problem was put down to the obstruction of the caste Hindu 
members of Dapoli municipality and the maction of the Collector of Ratnagiri, Drew. 

Chatfield acted more decistvely in favour of untouchable student rights in Dapoli 
in 1894—-where there was no alternative schooling available for untouchable stu- 
dents—than in Manmad in 1884—85 where separation of untouchable and caste 
Hindu students into separate schools was a viable possibility. Chatfield was, how- 
ever, undoubtedly aware that Drew’s acquiescence in the use of the school ver- 
andah for untouchable students was a commonplace compromise by colonial 
officials where implementation of untouchable educational rights was unavoidable 
in the 1880s and 1890s. Indeed, where untouchable students did secure any educa- 
tion in government and local board schools, ‘sitting on the school verandah’ 
remained the general practical ‘compromise’ at the local village level. Most district 
officers seem to have adopted this solution and Drew was not exceptional in feeling 
it to be a suitable arrangement given the alternative of caste Hindu boycott of most 
schools which admitted untouchable students into the classroom itself. The Assis- 
tant Collector of Satara district, Fawcett, wrote in 1893: 
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It is a matter of regret that so few boys of the lower castes attend these schools 
and little improvement can, I think, be hoped for until some separate accommo- 
dation is provided for them so that they may not be obliged to shiver outside jn 
the cold and rain during the monsoon as at present . . .. Until, however, each 
school house contains a verandah or some sort of accommodation for low castes, 
I fear education will not spread amongst them as quickly as can be desired. Where 
there is plenty of room in the building, there is no difficulty, but it is obvious that 
there are almost insuperable difficulties in the way of a Mahar or Mang boy 
taking his place in a school which is so crowded that the boys sit almost touch- 
ing one another.'™ 


Likewise, the Assistant Collector of Surat district, Weir, indicated in 1892: 


The Dhed and Bhangi and Chamar children are almost entirely neglected in the 
matter of education: large sums are yearly spent on providing schools and 
education practically for well-born classes .... Nominally they [untouchable 
students] of course can attend the schools free, but if they do come to school, 
they are kept outside wet or shine. They are dirty and objectionable looking and 
they therefore receive transitory snatches of attention from the master who is 
probably a brahman and who is busy with a cleaner and pleasanter set of well- 
born boys inside.'* 


Lee-Warner’s decision in the Dapoli case challenged ‘sitting untouchable students 
on school verandahs’ as a valid interpretation in practice of ambivalent Education 
Commission authorisation of untouchable education. In the followmg years, when 
untouchable groups (often with missionary backing) were vocal enough to insist 
on their rights to enter the schoolroom, steps were subsequently taken to ensure 
these rights under Lee-Warner’s directive. Thus, in March 1895 in Khed, Ratnagiri 
district, the Collector, Drew, faced an exact repetition of the Dapoli case a year 
earlier, but now showed considerably more circumspection for government policy. 
When the vernacular school in Khed received its annual inspection, it was found 
that the untouchable class was located on the verandah, with seven of the 14 
enrolled boys in attendance. Drew, therefore, requested Nugent to authorise the 
same arrangement as in Dapoli, using the classroom, but with separate seating for 
the untouchable stidents. When this policy was implemented, however, what Drew 
had predicted in Dapoli immediately occurred in Khed. The caste Hindu parents 
withdrew their children, leaving a few Mahar and Muslim students out of a school 
register of 180 pupils. The caste Hindu parents in Khed sent petitions to Drew 
requesting a return to the old system of separation on the verandah. When it 
proved impossible to solve the problem by recruiting enough untouchable children 
to form a separate untouchable class, B.R. Sahasrabuddhe, Educational Inspector, 


4 Fawcett, Administration Report, Satara District, 1892-93, Ed. Dept, 1894, Vol 34, para. 
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Southern Division, was left to negotiate the Dapoli compromise of untouchable 
students seated at a distance of a few feet in their respective classrooms.” 

Likewise, at Uran, Kolaba district, in October 1895, the school committee of the 
local municipality ordered that Mahar and Mang boys should be taught with other 
boys in the local Marathi school, but separated by a few feet.” In Almdra, Matar 
taluka, Kolaba district, on 18 September 1900, a local missionary ‘forcibly thrust’ 18 
untouchable students into a local government school of 80 caste Hmdu students. 
The local inhabitants led by Dabhai Nathabhai sent a series of petitions, including 
one to the Commissioner, Northern Division, on 23 September, and another with 49 
` signatories to the Governor of Bombay on 9 December 1902. In the petition-they 
mdicated that the caste Hindu students had been forced to abandon the school 
because of the 18 untouchable students, and requested that the untouchable pupils 
be excluded and a separate school provided for them. The disingenuous reply of 
the Director of Public Instruction in April 1903 was that, as there were now only 18 
pupils in the school, a new school was unnecessary, but if 60 caste Hindu boys 
returned to the school on the terms of the Dapoli compromise, the local missionar- 
ies, who had allegedly initiated the incident, might be asked to establish a separate 
school for the 18 untouchable students with a grant-in-aid from government. "* 

It is doubtful, however, that government strategy succeeded in overcoming, to 
any substantial degree, untouchable segregation on verandahs or the exclusion of 
untouchable students. Like the de facto division of schools which was authorised 
-in Manmad in 1884, in Alindra the long-term solution was to separate the untouch- 
able students into missionary schools. Even in Dapoli, where subsequent verifica- 
tion of the admission of untouchable children in 1895 suggested compliance with 
the government ruling, ıt was revealed in a further petition from Ramnak Chownak, 
President of the Dapoli Anarya Dosh Pariharak Mandal m 1901, that untouchable 
exclusion from primary education in Dapoli had, in practice, remained unchanged. 
In spite of Lee-Warner’s attempts in the 1890s, untouchable education in Bombay 
Presidency between 1880 and at least 1900 was, at best, a compromise which man- 
aged untouchable education and accommodated or allowed it to be determined by 
the interests of the caste Hindu social order. The Bombay government did not 
consistently promote ‘a slow but persistent attack’ on the social and religious 
prejudices of untouchability, but, on the contrary, the general ambivalence of most 
colonial administrators in practice continued to allow a largely caste Hindu percep- 
tion of education and social construction to dominate in late nineteenth-century 
western India. The agency for the promotion of untouchable education was not by 
and large the British colonial administration (although there were some notable 


6 Sahasrabuddhe to Chatfield, | August 1895, Ed. Dept, 1895, VoL 45, MSA; Satya Shodhak, 
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sympathisers like Lee-Wamez), but the untouchable communities themselves, often 
with the support of missionary contacts and resources. 


IV: 


Many accounts of educational development in late nineteenth-century India attrib- 
ute the initiative behind educational change and social transformation directly or 
indirectly to colonial administrative governance. Thus, S. Nurrullah and J.P. Naik, 
writing at the time of Indian independence, conceptualised the colonial govern- 
ment (with some assistance from missionary endeavours) as the driving force behind 
Indian educational change and modernisation. Bruce McCully, writing a few 
years earlier in the 1940s, sought to link this educational development to the growth 
of Indian nationalism in a historical trajectory which stressed colonial education of 
Indians in the liberal doctrines of Western thought as the motive force behind the 
development of the Indian nation-state. >! McCully’s thematic was also developed 
by others. Anil Seal, in the early 1970s, stressed government education of high- 
caste elites in Presidency towns as a major cause of the emergence of Indian nation- 
alism, and David Kopf, in his examination of the ‘Bengal renaissance’ of the early 
nineteenth century, envisaged British government promotion of Oriental studies as 
an early impetus in enabling Indians to know their own culture and recognise the 
potential for national development in indigenous Indian terms.” In these works 
the emphasis falls primarily on the agency of the colonial administration as the 
instrument or initiator of modernisation and national development through the 
means of its educational institutions. 

In more recent years such a linkage of education and modernisation under colo- 
nial rule has, however, increasingly come under criticism, first in the work of E.H. 
Gumperz and Ellen McDonald, and later in that of Gauri Viswanathan.” In adapting 
David Newsome’s analysis of Victorian education to India, Gumperz and McDonald 
have both argued that education in India was the inculcation of a code of moral 
values which linked ‘godliness and good learning’ in a process of self-improve- 
ment and character-building as a means towards the indtvidual’s development of 
intellectual truth and moral perfection. This Amoldian educational theory of the 
Victorian period was applied to Bombay Presidency by its Director of Education, 
K-M. Chatfield, between 1874 and 1897 with a singular emphasis on ‘moral character- 
building’ of Indian elites for administrative employment, rather than (as Newsome 


» Nurullah and Naik, 4 History of Education in India 
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has indicated of Victorian Britain) the development of moral character and intellect 
for the purposes of political leadership. McDonald points out, thereby, that the 
result of colonial government education was to create Western-educated elites 
whose perception of social development was limited to individual moral improve- 
ment, rather than to spur structural socio-political change, until at least the 1920s. 
Developing Gumperz’s and McDonald’s insights, Viswanathan has sought to ques- 
tion the unalloyed belief of Nurrullah and Naik in the colonial ‘modernising mis- 
sion’ through education, and to challenge the arguments of McCully that Britain 
knowingly put the educational tools of the Enlightenment into the hands of its 
Indian subjects. Rather, she has argued that the humanistic ideals of the Enlighten- 
ment acted as a ‘mask of conquest’ to strengthen colonial cultural hegemony in 
India. She sees English education, particularly English literature, as an instrument 
of social control aiming to fortify colonial vulnerability in a foreign context where 
direct inculcation of Western (Christian) values via the Bible (instead of Western 
moral-valies via more secular literature) might have led to Hindu and Muslim reli- 
gious protest. English literature thus became an indirect purveyor of Christian 
moral principles and Western knowledge, as a means of both traming the Indian 
mind under the control of its platonic British guardians and shapmg Indian devel- 
opment to colonial purpose. Colonial education was intended primarily as a process 
of social control rather than of social liberation. 

However, a fundamental difficulty with all these accounts (whether they repre- 
sent colonial education as liberating or repressive) is their primary focus on the 
discourse of colonial policy statements (Bentinck Minute 1835, Wood Despatch 
1854, and Education Commission 1882) and concomitantly their emphasis on the 
colonial government as either the main driving force behind modernisation (as 
suggested by Nurrullah and Naik), the enlightened but unintentional instigator of 
nationalism (as proposed by McCully), or conversely as the hegemonic instrument 
of social control (as argued by Viswanathan). In such an emphasis on the power of 
colonial government ‘policy’, there is a strong tendency to see the actualities of 
educational practice m the localities solely as responses to government directive, 
rather than as interactive determmants which substantially conditioned and even 
dictated government educational policy. Moreover, such accounts largely neglect 
the fact that it was not just in the elite colleges close to the centre of colonial 
administration (which McDonald, Gumperz and Viswanathan analyse), but also, 
more importantly, m villages and towns like Manmad that Indian educational devel- 
opment was determined. The growing number of cases of local untouchable educa- 
tional protest in the early 1880s would suggest that the 1882 Education Commission’s 
concession of low-caste education on demand within the continuing framework of 
a ‘downward filtration’ strategy of education, was less a strong administrative 
‘policy’ directive from above, than the necessary recognition of a pragmatic trend 
that was already becoming established in the localities. In ratifying this pragmatic 
trend of ambivalent compromise, the Education Commission in 1882 fuelled, in 
turn, a further extension of ambivalent solutions (like sitting untouchable students 
on school verandahs) as a result of its indecisive temporising between the policy of 
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Amoldian educationalists (like Chatfield) largely favouring elitist ‘downward edu- 
cational filtration’ strategies, and those (like Lee-Warner) in favour of a more gen- 
eral extension of education for the purposes of wider participation and concomitant 
socio-political control. The Manmad case in the 1880s over the downward filtration 
of English education to untouchables clearly suggests that both the classic charac- 
terisations of a strong-handed colonial administration, which either succeeded (as 
Nurrullah and Naik argue) in making ‘a slow but persistent attack on social and 
. religious prejudice’, or conversely (as Viswanathan argues) in exercising hegemonic 
social control over Indian society through English education, need much qualifica- 
tion m the 1880s and 1890s in western India. Rather than purposive modernisation 
or hegemonic control, there was ambivalence, indecisive practice/policy and mcon- 
clusive debate at the heart of colonial government with regard to the implementa- 
tion of low-caste education in late nineteenth-century western India. It was this 
temporising that allowed further consolidation of a conservative and high-caste 
Hindu-dominated educational structure for Maharashtrian society, leading to 
aggravated caste conflict well into the twentieth century. 

Other accounts of the promotion of educational and social transformation in 
nineteenth-century India have emphasised the role of Christian missionary societies. 
It was particularly the work of Geoffrey Oddie, Robert Frykenberg and Duncan 
Forrester which revised the view of Christian missionaries in India simply as agents 
of imperial enterprise.“4 Oddie’s early work provided a broader socio-economic 
narrative of missionary endeavours in which he charted the changing nature of 
missionary attitudes, from outright hostility to Hindu society in the early nine- 
teenth century to a more discriminating opposition to caste as a malaise of Hindu 
society by the late nineteenth century. Forrester, too, examined the emergence ofa 
‘Protestant missionary consensus’ against caste by the mid-nineteenth century 
and the development of missionary education as the main instrument of this attack. 
He examined missionary activities from their early beginnings with preference for 
elite instruction and downward filtration of education, and charted their change to 
mass conversion of low-caste Hindus and untouchables in the 1860s and 1870s. 
Like Oddie, he located this mass conversion in the socio-economic context of 
weakening jajmani relations in a search by low-caste labourers for new patrons and 
occupations, and in famimes like the Telugu Famine of 1877—78.'* Mass conversion 
was an expression of a widening social consciousness that was stimulated by social 
dislocation and missionary education, and the consequent occupational change 
among lower castes. It manifested itself m Christian religious form because of 
obstacles to social mobility within the caste system, a lack of resources among 
lower castes to establish ‘horizontal’ movements for social reform, and a search for 
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a new egalitarian social framework and identity. Thereby, in changing socio- 
economic times, missionary educational attacks on caste not only stimulated un- 
touchable social uplift, but also gradually gave missionaries growing influence 
over state educational development in colonial India. As Frykenberg has shown 
of Madras under Tweeddale’s governorship im the 1840s, missionary institutions 
by the mid-nineteenth century had come to possess extensive mfluence on the 
government regarding the spread of education in lower-caste Hindu society, the 
widespread effects of which clearly challenged a downward filtration policy of 
educational development.'*’ 

The work of Robin Jeffrey, J.W. Gladstone, Dick Kooiman and Koji Kawashima 
on Travancore have sought to expand and qualify further Forrester’s, Frykenberg’s 
and Oddie’s interrelation of missionary education, mtellectual opposition to caste, 
and socio-economic conditions for change, by examinmg how these factors operated 
and changed over a substantial period in the socio-political interstice of a Hindu 
princely state. All these above texts reveal how missionary educational initiative in 
the mid-nineteenth century gave impetus to low-caste Ezhava, Pulaya and Paraya 
development from inherited to achieved status, and from dependent subordination 
to religious reappraisal, new socio-political consciousness and Christian conver- 
ston. Like the economic improvement of parallel communities, such as the low-caste 
Nadars in Tamil Nadu whom Robert Hardgraves has described as becommg me- 
dium-sized traders as a result of the opportunities opened by missionary education 
after 1840, the Church Missionary Society’s promotion of low-caste education in 
Travancore gave communities such as the Ezhavas the opportunity to develop 
trade in coconut, palm and toddy products in the more liberal economy after the 
18608.'* Likewise, London Missionary Society education allowed low-caste Nadars/ 
Shanars and untouchable Parayas to secure employment as clerks and kanganies 
(labour supervisors) in the coffee plantations of Ceylon (1830-70) and Travancore 
(after 1870). This economic improvement, in tum, led to missionary-initiated chal- 
lenges to social restrictions such as the relaxation of dress restrictions on low-caste 
women after the breast-cloth protests in the 1850s, the formal abolition of Pulaya 
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and Paraya slavery (1855), the legal removal of forced labour (1860), and a legal end 
to distance pollution on untouchables in public buildings and on roads (1870). In 
the context of this social emancipation, stimulated by missionary education and the 
commercialising economy of Travancore after 1860, Jeffrey has argued that ‘muili- 
tant missionary’ educational endeavours were the direct drivmg force behind low- 
caste and untouchable improvement and an indirect impetus, thereby, in the 
modernisation of Travancore’s social and governmental structures under the guid- 
ance of the dewan, Madhava Rao (1857-72, 1887—91).'*! Gladstone also corrobo- 
rates this view of the ‘militant missionary’. He argues that it was the social radicalism 
of missionary ideals and practice which led low-caste communities to a new spiri- 
tual and temporal emancipation either in Christian terms, or alternatively in Hindu 
terms such as the Shri Narayana Guru movement of the Ezhavas, and the Pulaya 
movement of Ayyan Kali. In spite of caste factionalism by which nineteenth-century 
missionary churches were riven, the ideals of the Christian gospel and their inculca- 
tion through missionary education provided spiritual renewal and material emanci- 
pation for Christian converts and low-caste Hindus.'* In sum it is argued that it was 
Protestant Christian missionaries, rather than government, who were the primary 
agents of low-caste and untouchable educational development and social change. 

In more recent years there has, however, been important qualification of the 
alleged militancy of this missionary role. Kawashima, for example, has indicated of 
the missionaries in Travancore that, as the Madras government’s authorities moved 
from a policy of a ‘civilising’ and ‘modernising’ mission in Travancore in the 1860s 
and 1870s to non-interference by the 1890s, Travancore became more socially con- 
servative, forcing missionaries into greater co-operation and deference to state 
authorities in the absence of support from the colonial government in Madras. 
While missionary educational and medical institutions were important to the 
Travancore government and could not be jeopardised, Travancore state tried to 
limit the conversional implications of these institutions. The socio-econo mic effects 
of missionary education in betterment of low-caste and untouchable communities 
and the growing reality of Christian conversion among Nadars, Pulayas and Parayas 
(or the threat of conversion among Ezhavas), led the Hindu Travancore govern- 
ment (with its roots in high-caste brahman and caste Hindu Nair land-owning inter- 
ests) to mitiate measures to curb missionary educational influence in the 1880s 
(such as restrictions on grants-in-aid for missionary schools, state curriculum con- _ 
trol, inspection of teachers and prohibition of religious instruction).'” Moreover, 
missionaries were increasingly expected to exact obedience from and control their 
low-caste converts within the framework of an essentially conservative state social 
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hierarchy.'* As Kooiman also stresses, the London Missionary Society’s inculca- 
tion of Christian codes of moral obedience, missionary respect for civil authorities 
and the distancing of converts caused by a missionary sense of racial paternalism, 
led both plantation owners and landlords by the 1890s to come to see missionaries 
as a means of social control over their Christian labourers, rather than simply as 
agents provocateurs.“ 

Such suggestions that missionary militancy was more limited in practice than 
hitherto believed, are also reflected to some degree in western India in the 1880s in 
cases like that of Manmad and Ranjangao. Just as the Madras government’s ‘non- 
interference’ in Travancore in the 1880s and 1890s led to increasing social conser- 
vatism and limitations on missionary activities, so the Bombay government’s alleged 
claims of ‘religious neutrality’ in the 1880s in Manmad favoured conservative caste 
Hindu interests and created ambivalence over untouchable educational develop- 
ment which impacted adversely on missionary educational activities. Rev. Main- 
waring and Squire held tenaciously for untouchable and Church Missionary Society 
educational rights in Manmad, but in practice they were ultimately driven to com-. 
promise (tn ways not dissimilar to Kawashima’s study of Travancore) with the force 
of wider societal objections to their activities, with state administrative conser- 
vatism in the form of the ‘downward educational filtration theory’, and even with 
the bitter pill of government sanction of caste Hindu conscientious objection to 
Christian religious tuition. Moreover, as in Kawashima’s and Kooiman’s descrip- 
tions of the Travancore government in the 1880s and 1890s, there was an expec- 
tation on the part of the Bombay government that the missionaries in them Presidency 
would ensure suitable conduct of their congregations so as not to undermine rural 
social and occupational structures. Rev. Winsor of the American Marathi Mission 
in Ranjangao was strongly reprimanded for his lack of control over his catechists 
and Christian converts, in spite of government recognition of the culpability of the 
patel, Bapu Bin Babaji. Missionary education was doubtlessly an element in un- 
- touchable economic change and social mobility, but it was not simply a militant 

emancipatory force which operated without limitations or beyond the restraints of 
government and Indian society more generally. 

In her study of the interrelationship of Muslim, Hindu and Christian patterns of 
-belief in south India, Susan Bayly has sought to de-centre even further the role of 

(Roman Catholic) missionaries as the main agents in the development of Indian 
Christian identity. In particular, she gives emphasis to the manner m which Indians 
adapted the doctrines of Western Christianity to their own purposes, how they 

‘captured’ the authority of missionaries to enhance indigenous forms of social and 
political organisation, and how they created strategies of resistance by which to 
incorporate and dominate the impact of colonial (missionary) forms. In emphasising 
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this incorporation, rather than the transcendence of colonial forms (like Christian- 
ity), Bayly argues for a syncretic process of mixing, borrowing and overlap of 
religious forms which exhibited not the diffusion of egalitarian ideologies attributed 
to missionaries by the interpretations of Forrester, Oddie and others, but the continu- 
ity and predominance of an evolving indigenous social order and Indian social 
agents whose Christian beliefs continued to reflect perceptions of caste, rank, 
honours and ceremonial status shared throughout wider south Indian society. 
Christian identification was therefore not a product of social egalitarianism, but an 
assertion of a ‘Christian’ caste identity as a means of pursuing indigenous conflicts 
over ‘rank’ and ‘honours’. As Bayly expresses it: ‘no one involved in [these] 
conflicts . . . had any intention of liberating himself from the supposed constraints 
and disabilities of the Hindu caste system. In these conflicts religious conversion 
was simply one more means by which a group could seek to gain new honours 
within an established and increasingly stratified scheme of rank and precedence.’!* 

Although Kooiman differs m degree from Bayly in seeing the missionary role as 
‘limited’ rather than (as Bayly) largely ‘determined’ by the Indian context, he too 
conceptualises missionary education as a force for low-caste social change in 
terms of Indian forms of social mobility, rather than in terms of more radical non- 
indigenous agendas for structural social change. He argues that the enhanced 
economic benefits which missionary education brought to some low castes like the 
Ezhavas, often led to attempts to Sanskritise their customs and beliefs in order to 
rise in the Hindu caste hierarchy. Other lower castes like Pulayas and Parayas, 
whose social improvement within Hinduism was impeded by higher caste Nairs or 
even Ezhavas, turned, as a result of missionary education, to Christianity as an 
alternative means of socio-economic mobility. Missionary education thereby acti- 
vated parallel processes of social development by Sanskritisation and Christianisa- 
tion in different low-caste/Aimtouchable communities, but both these processes led 
to adaptation to the customs and rituals of Great Traditions with the aim of social 
mobility and advancement, rather than to radical egalitarian challenges for struc- 
tural social change. Likewise, Henriette Bugge has sought to elaborate the contex- 
tual determination of missionaries by rural economic structures in her study of the 
Protestant Danish Mission and Roman Catholic Missions Etrangéres de Paris in 
South Arcot, Tamil Nadu in the late nineteenth century.“ She argues that there is 
no clear suggestion that untouchable labourers became Christian because they 
wanted missionaries to emancipate them from the caste system, or that they con- 
verted from an awareness of the social justice of Western liberal ideals, or even that 
they were seeking greater social mobility within Christianity as compared to Hindu- 
ism. Rather, mass conversion in the late nineteenth century was encouraged by a 
period of economic change in patterns of rural domination enabling untouchable 
labourers to change old (Hindu land-owning) masters for new (Christian mission- 
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ary) masters for better material treatment and benefits (such as education) which 
the latter might bring. Conversion was thereby more a means of establishing new 
economic bonds of dependency and allegiance than the egalitarian religious move- 
ments under missionary direction which Forrester, Oddie or Jeffrey have described. 
Christianisation might be better described as an indigenous movement, paralleling 
Sanskritisation among low-caste groups within the Hindu caste hierarchy. Thus, it 
is argued that missionary activities were not only ‘limited’ (as Kawashima and to 
some extent Kooiman suggest), but (according to Bayly and Bugge) were actually 
‘subsumed’ into and ‘determined’ by the indigenous ritual and social perceptions 
of their congregations and the wider Indian society in which they were imbricated. 

It is apparent in western India (as Bayly and Bugge suggest of south India) that 
missionary activities were not only ‘limited’ by the wider society, but ‘determined’ 
to a large degree by the indigenous socio-cultural practices of the Indian groups 
which they sought to convert. On the one hand, certain of these syncretic Christian— 
Hindu groups may be described as utilising missionary education and Christianis- 
ation (in place of Sanskritisation) with the aim of social mobility within the caste 
structure, but on the other hand there were also simultaneously other syncretic 
Hindu—Christian groups (like the Dapoli Anarya Dosh Partharak Mandal) which 
sought to use missionary education and syncretise Christian missionary values 
with their increasingly radicalised untouchable culture in the pursuit of a more 
extreme ideological attack on the caste structure itself and on the untouchability 
that it authorised. Drawing on Christian missionary support in terms of material 
patronage (often given with the aim of conversion) and often with a misplaced faith 
in the assistance of colonial officials, local untouchable organisations like the Anarya 
Dosh Pariharak Mandal led the drive for education and school entry protest on the 
basis of an indigenous but radical ideology that was formed by the syncretic incor- 
poration into untouchable bhakti culture of missionary socio-religious ideals and 
selected ideas from the low-caste Hindu radical Jotirao Phule and the Satya Shodhak 
Samaj.'* In particular, the activities of Phule and the Satya Shodhak Samaj before 
1890 helped groups like the Anarya Dosh Pariharak Mandal to sharpen their critical 
understanding of what Valangkar perceived to be a socio-religious tamasha or- 
chestrated by higher-caste Hindus with the aim of securing high-caste dominance 
over Hindu society. Likewise, in their syncretic incorporation and re-moulding of 
Amoldian educational concepts within untouchable culture, education was seen 
as a means of further developing the mtrospection and self-questioning already 
inherent in indigenous untouchable bhakti Hindu culture for the generation of a 
heightened self-awareness among untouchables of their exploitation in Hindu soci- 
ety, and for the pursuit of their opportunities for social and economic development. 
Education was a means, as Valangkar explained, not only to greater individual 
‘godliness and good learning’ (as McDonald and Gumperz argue was characteristic 
of caste Hindu elites), but also to wider social awareness, economic improvement 


H For Protestant Christian missionary mfluence on Phule, see O'Hanlon, Caste, Conflict and 
Ideology, pp. 105-32. 
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and occupational mobility, all of which allowed untouchables to challenge their 
caste exploitation in structural terms. Bayly and Bugge, however, seem to neglect 
this syncretic incorporation of colonial-missionary values and practices by radical- 
ising untouchable cultures, and, thereby, marginalise the dynamism created in 
Indian society by radical untouchable ideologies for structural social transform- 
ation. 

In the final analysis, it was not therefore the ambivalent educational policy of a 
colonial administration, or the often supportive but socially imbricated activities of 
Christian missionaries, but a radical indigenous ideology/practice of untouchable 
educational protest that provided the agency and dynamic for untouchable educa- 
tional development and cultural identity re-formation in late nineteenth-century 
western India. Moreover, just as socio-religious syncretism provided the dynamism 
of change in the less bounded socio-religious communities of pre-colonial India, 
so continuation of this syncretic identity under British colonialism among those 
perceived to be at the social margins like untouchables, provided a dynamic not 
just for socio-economic mobility within existing social structures, but also for 
wider social challenge to the increasingly bounded community structures of late 
nineteenth-century western India. It was the practical expression of this untouch- 
able syncretism in educational endeavour (as in untouchable religious and military 
protest) which provided one of the most radical impulses for social change in late 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century western India.'” The question of ‘sitting 
on the school verandah’ was not merely one of access across educational and 
occupational thresholds to better social ranking, but was m many cases—like that 
of the Anarya Dosh Pariharak Mandal—a syncretically dynamic and ideologically 
driven indigenous protest against the caste structure itself and the untouchable 
discrimmation it perpetuated. 


H P, Constable, ‘Early Dalit Literature and Culture’, pp. 317-38; and ‘The Marginalisation of 
a Dalit Martial Race in Late Nineteenth and Early Twentieth-Century Western India’, JAS, 
2001 (forthcoming). 
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Indebtedness, 1t may be said, appears to be the most generalised manner of being in 
the world today. While indebtedness is the ‘normalised’ mode of everyday exist- 
ence for individuals in ‘advanced’ societies, what with credit cards and personal 
consumption banking, indebtedness is also the position in which governments of 
‘backward’ countries approach governments of ‘advanced’ ones. And while the 
state and industrial houses in India debate the budgetary implications of inter- 
national and domestic loans and deficit financing, peasants, as in Andhra Pradesh 
and Karnataka even today, commit mass suicides under the burden of unacquittable 
loans. In Bengal, the early twentieth century indicated the coming of age of this 
time of generalised indebtedness, with debt, as Sugata Bose shows, replacing rent 
as the central mode of surplus extraction.’ This ‘economic fact’ is generally taken to 
be a historical inevitability, a proof of the irreversible commercialisation and inte- 
gration of societies that occurs, or must occur, with the rise of capitalism as a world 
system. This article questions this economic historicism. On the one hand, the 
article seeks to show that the emergence of indebtedness as an economic experi- 
ence was simultaneously tantamount to the emergence of indebtedness as a polit- 
ical phenomenon, where being in debt became the only way of being ‘at home’ in 
colonial modemnity.? On the other hand, the article tries to understand the politics of 


! Sugata Bose, ‘The Poasantry ın Debt: The Working and Rupture of Systems of Rural Credit 
Relations’, ın idem, cd., Credit, Markets and the Agranan Economy of Colonial India, Delhi, 
1994, p. 248. 

2? I use the term ‘colonial modemity’ to primarily indicate the ideas and experiences of 
modernity that the colonised acquired through the mediaton of colonial mile. However, the 
term also functions as a convenient shorthand to remind us that modernity, taken either as a 
period m European history or a set of ideas and practices with a claim to universality, cannot be 
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time which effected the colonised’s position as an eternal debtor, who must con- 
tinue to pay interest through life on the time/capital s/he inhabits and which defin- 
Itionally appears as belonging to someone else. It is in this time of indebtedness 
that, contrary to all appearances and political claims, the history of subjecthood 
can no longer be written in terms of identity of one with his/her own self/commmunity. 
After all, debt implies that the subject has to clear what s/he owes to somebody 
else, before s/he can fully repossess his or her own world. Debt, in other words, 
becomes the form of the systemic lack and lag of the not-so-modern in modernity, 
the mode of attachment of the ‘backward’ to the ‘advanced’, of the ‘primitive’ to 
the ‘historical’, and even of the present to the past. If the history of progress has 
been written as a history of the emergence of the autonomous, possessive and self- 
possessed individual, it was the history of indebtedness that underlay this tele- 
ology. The latter history has subsisted in the shadow of forgetfulness, for, to admit 
that debt reconfigures temporality itself, as the past/debt begins to control and 
possess the future, is also to question modemity’s claim to be uniquely and neces- 
sarily futuristic and progressive. I try to explore this history of indebtedness in a 
‘limit’ case, so to speak, by analysing the emergence of indebtedness as the defin- 
itional sign of the ‘primitive’ in colonial Bengal. . 


Thought and Money: Exchange as Representation 


In colonial modernity, exchange appeared as more than trade, both ideologically 
and socially. As Georg Simmel argued in 1900, with the appearance of money, ex- 
change—‘the purest and the most developed kind of mteraction’—became the 
paradigmatic form of all human relationships.* Note the use of the word ‘pure’ to 


talked about without reference to colonialism, even though some theorists of modernity and 
modernism would have us believe so. However, this is not to say that symbols and values of 
modernity camot became discrete objects of analysts and even of avowal. This 1s just to say that 
such an avowal of the modem can no longer remain innocent of the experience of colonialism 

> Georg Simmel, The Philosophy of Money, 1900, 2nd edition, 1907, reprint, London, 1990, 
p. 82. Georg Simmel (1858-1918) was a German sociologist who developed his theory of money 
primarily In opposition to Karl Marx's labour theory of value. He is mmportant m our context m 
three ways. One, because of his positioning vis-a-vis Marx, who, in turn, inspires this enquiry 
into the work of money. Two, because he argued against the kind of realism which clarmed that 
every ‘form’ was a representation/copy of another ‘real’ object out there. He argued that cach 
form—tlike that of the thing called moncy—operated in a different and incommensurable worid 
of its own. That is, he claimed that money was able to traco an autonomous representational 
space in modemity. See his Essays on Interpretation in Social Sciences (ed. & tr. by Guy Oakes), 
Manchester, 1980. And three, because Simmel’s entire analysis of money as a modern phenomenon 
depended on a constant opposition of money to a so-called ‘primitive’ miscomprehension of 
money. I feel that it is not accidental that the shadow of Marx and the shadow of the ‘primitive’ 
fall so strongly on to Simmel’s text. It will also become clear from the artcle itself how much 
Simmel shared in what we are familiar with as colonial discourses, without apparently intending 
to do so. And through this apparently far-fetched connection—between Simmel and the colonial 
official working in nineteenth-century south Bihar and Bengal—we can read much more than 
what is apparent in the truly discrete and contingent experiments being carried out with money 
and with ‘primitives’ in the colonial context. 
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characterise exchange as a relationship. To Simmel, it was precisely this ‘purity’, 
the seeming absence of any social mooring or cultural baggage associated with 
money a8 an imaginary concept, that allowed money to put two contrary and 
incommensurable peoples/things into a plausible relationship, when any direct and 
unmediated relation between them appeared either impossible or necessarily vio- 
lent. Colonial officials too, like Simmel, insisted on this principle: ‘trade is humanis- 
ing’, they said when suggesting ways to ‘pacify’ rebellious Santals in 1856.‘ In 
other words, with truly Summelian hopes, colonial modernity sought to enforce 
exchange as a singular form in which unequal, antagonistic, non-contemporary 
entities like the ‘historical’ and the ‘primitive’, the colonised and the coloniser, 
even (colonial) state and (indigenous) society could meet in times of peace. 

This ‘universalisation’ of exchange, we shall show, was based on the prior and 
concrete segregation of peoples as non-contemporaneous—the world thus appear- 
ing as an agglomeration of inequivalent temporalities, where coexisting entities 
failed to come face to face, to claim the same moment of time, even as they appeared 
together and often as a precondition to each other. Bringing these non-contempor- 
ary times/peoples into contact required, therefore, the a prion act of representation 
of the non-modern by the modern. Representation as an act of knowledge produc- 
tion, in this context of a temporally hierarchised world, thus became literally re- 
presentation—the making present of entities taken to be definitionally absent 
from modem or contemporary times. ‘Primitives’, therefore, were people who could 
not appear in the present without, or prior to, the moment of representation. Hence, 
the common representational technique of textualising ‘primitive’ entities as pre- 
sent ‘survivals’ of past centuries.’ And hence, for purposes of representation 
and translation of non-contemporary societies into modernity, the absolute cen- 
trality of money exchange and its definition as the ultimate instance of human 
abstraction, of purity of sign. For only money and reason, being fully abstract and 
without need for concrete referents, seemed to resist erosion, death and contamina- 
tion in their travel across time. Money and reason appeared as free of the assess- 
ment of time, as it were. 

All this is not to say, by any means, that money and commerce were new to non- 
Western societies. Neither is it to attribute an autonomous cansal power to money 
itself, changing social formations without reference to production relations; or to 
admit evolutionism through the back door, by suggesting that peoples like the 
Santals, or the colonised in general, lived autarchic lives of ‘primordial’ authentic- 
ity until they were colonised in the late eighteenth century. In fact, I shall argue just 
the opposite—that no one existed as an authentic ‘primitive’, until s/he was 
colonised, bounded and deprived of practical political relations to ‘mainstream’ 
society and to the world. Money as a medium that aids the exchange of different 


4 Anon, ‘The Santal Rebellion’, The Calcutta Renew, Vol. 26(51), 1856, p. 263. 

$ Drpesh Chakravarty shows how D.D. Kosambi conceptualised many ‘tribal’ and women’s 
customs as ‘survivals’ of the pest in the present. Dipesh Chakravarty, “Bharatvarshe Adhuniketar 
Ituhas o Samay Kalpana’, Aitikasik, Vol. 7(2), 1996, pp. 121-28. 
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objects or money as a signifier of wealth did not always require money to be a pure 
sign. Economic anthropology has by now proved that money functions in historic- 
ally different and socially specific ways in various contexts.® It was only with 
colonialism—colonialism as different from international trade of non-colonial ttmes— 
that money had to become an entity functioning as one indifferent to social con- 
texts of practice and meaning. And to become such a pure sign, money not only had 
to prove its indifference to different social contexts, but also to assume an indiffer- 
ence to the work of time. This seemed possible only when money became the 
measure and metaphor of time, and the only object that could travel across non- 
contemporary times, without gettmg eroded itself. I have tried to detail this process 
by showing that colonial exchange was founded on the prior temporal hierarchisa- 
tion of communities, which were then replaced, post facto, in monetary contiguity. 
As the colonised was forced to admit that exchange was synonymous with power 
and knowledge, civil service and commerce became the most desired professions 
among the Bengali middle classes. The market and the state came to represent desir- 
able, but not always accessible, realms of universal time. These were sites where 
modernity seemed to exist uncontaminated by social and cultural temporalities, and 
where universal mediators like money and reason operated irrespective of concrete 
and active differences elsewhere. The modem state thus appeared to exist in ‘ad- 
vance’ of society, which often caused the Bengali middle classes to abdicate the 
work of reform and education to the state. The ‘free’ market appeared to promise an 
unencumbered time of circulation, where duty and obligation, that is, politics as 
dharma, impossible between the colonised and the coloniser, could be replaced by 
the more predictable and calculable moment of exchange mediated by money, the 
state offering law and education to society in return for tax and revenue.’ 

From this perspective, it can very well be argued that the political economy of the 
late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—based on imaginations of perfect mfor- 
mation and free market, that is, on principles of knowledge and money—was a 
theory of representation as exchange, where all social productions, endowed with 
monetary value seemed capable of standing in for all others," and where a universal 
and abstract money/time replaced the search for a transcendental signified or fora 
concrete and local practice as the basis for thought. As the coloniser and the 
colonial-modern subject of history sought to produce knowledge of the colonised 
and the ‘primitive’, the process of knowledge production was given the fundamental 


t For cultural variations in perceptions and uses of money, see J. Parry and M. Bloch, eds, 
Money and the Morality of Exchange, Cambridge, 1995; and Agun Appaduru, ed., The Social 
Life of Things: Commodities in Cultural Perspective, Cambridge, 1986. 

7 It was through capitalism and nationalism that the state and the market emerged as 
coterminous, both of which came to represent universal and rational time. Mercantilist and 
capitalist traditiona, therefore, miss historical instances where trade and the state represented 
distinct and non-overlapping political formations. See Steven Feierman, ‘Africa in History: The 
End of Unversal Narratives’, in Gyan Prakash, cd., After Colonialism, Princeton, 1995, p. 48. 

t Christopher Herbert, Culture and Anomie: Ethnographic Imagination in the Nineteenth 
Century, London, 1991. 
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assurance that representation of the non-present was fully possible—after all, the 
‘fact’ of exchange itself was proof that the modern could evaluate and harness the 
non-modern to itself. In the discourse and practice of colonial modernity, thus, 
exchange was the first act of representation, post facto elaborated and enunci- 
ated through acts of knowledge. 


The Suitable ‘Primitive’: 
Money and the Making of the ‘Tribe’ 


The so-called ‘tribe’ of the Santals, in the perception of colonial officials and the 
Bengali middle classes of the nineteenth century, was the most ideal-typical ‘primi- 
tive’ of all. The Santals, unlike ‘civilised’ Indians, willingly cleared forests, re- 
claimed wastes and made large and commercial plantations (like those of tea and 
indigo) possible.’ After all, it were the Santals who resettled the ‘wilderness’ that 
Bengal had become after the great famine of 1770.'° As Shoshee Chunder Dutt said 
in the second half of the nineteenth century, ‘[t]he Santal is absolutely the best 
specimen of the wild tribes of India . . . a good hunter, a good herdsman, and a good 
agriculturist, self-dependent in everything and never idle, and necessarily almost 
never in distress.”!! Such a remark will be unsurprising to the contemporary Bengali, 
habituated to the aesthetic image of the full-bodied Santal which pervades the films, 
paintings and literature of the middle classes, What is not remembered too often is 
that this constitution of the Santal as the most suitable ‘primitive’ began, in the late 
eighteenth century in the Rajmahal hills area, as a process of replacing another 
people, the unsuitable, ‘wild’ and ‘original’ Paharias, who defied colonial attempts 
at making them, through the incentive of money, into ‘peaceful’ and ‘productive’ 


In the 1780s, the East India Company, the new revenue dewan of Bengal, char- 
acterised the forested and hilly lands of Rajmahal as a land of disorder. The cause of 
this disorder, it was argued, was the absence m this region of money, both as a 
means and an idea.” This fundamental lack, m turn, was cited to explain the physical 


* Kaushik Ghosh, ‘A Market for Aboriginality: Primitivism and Race Classification in the 
Indentured Labour Market of Colonial India’, in Gautam Bhadra, Gyan Prakash and Susie Tharu, 
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1788, pp. 15-21. Also, Fombelle to Tucker, Sub-Secretary to Govt of Bengal, 22 October 1796, 
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violence that apparently marked this terrain. Early colonial travellers described the 
permanently settled ‘plainspeople’ and the ‘raiding’ Paharias as constantly at war 
with each other.” The Paharias were ‘primitives’, ‘in stature, features, language and 
manner... differ[ing] as much from the subjects of Bengal as . . . [Bengalis did] from 
the Natives of Africa’. They were unmarked by caste, the unifying principle of the 
Hindus.! Therefore, close encounters between such antagonistic peoples as 
Paharias and Hindus, it was said, were bound to degenerate into undeterred vio- 
lence in the absence of the regulating presence and mediation of money. 

The Company, therefore, sought to forbid all direct relationships between the 
‘primitive’ Paharias and the ‘civilised’ Hindus. Until that time, zamindars used to 
employ Paharias to fight other zamindars as well as internal succession wars.'® 
Paharias controlled vast forest resources and strategic ambush positions in the 
hills. Zamindars had to periodically feast, pay tribute to and ally with them.” 
Zamindars even employed people called the bundwarris, who learnt the Paharia 
language and negotiated with them regularly on behalf of the former. In the famme 
of 1770, many plainspeople went to live with the Paharias, who knew how to survive 
on forest produce even in times of absolute scarcity."* James Browne failed to 
interrupt these unregulated political and social exchanges through a one-time use 
of troops. He therefore suggested that police posts, permanently surrounding the 
hills, should prevent Paharias from mingling directly with mainstream society.” 
Once the ‘primitive’ Paharias were thus physically and conceptually closed off 
from ‘historical’ society, Augustus Cleveland proposed in 1780 that they should be 
supplied with enough money to engage in ‘peaceful’ exchange with the Bengalis 
and other plainspeople.” Paharia sardars were to be paid regular cash pensions”! 
and Paharia ‘violence’ was to be harnessed by constituting them into a body of 
paid hill rangers.” In other words, the state was to give money to the ‘primitives’ in 
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exchange for the Paharia promise of both tranquillity and occasional military vio- 
lence when required. This trade had to be successful, officials believed, because, 
except for the colonial government, ‘primitives’ possessed no other source of 
money.” 

Thus, at the end of the eighteenth century, and in context of the ‘violent’ Paharias, 
Cleveland, inspired by ideas of Scottish Enlightenment, articulated in practice the 
“crvilising’ intent of money, while at the end of the nineteenth century, in Germany, 
Georg Simmel philosophised money as the universal principle of peace. Simmel 
argued, quite like Cleveland, that ‘primitives’, instead of trading and working, pre- 
ferred to ‘plunder’. Plunder was the ‘normatively unregulated seizure of what [was] 
immediately desired’, contra money exchange which indicated ‘supra-personal and 
normative regulation’. For the ‘primitive’, the ‘object’ of desire (and knowledge) 
existed as merely a thing of immediate satisfaction, while money represented a 
civilised temporal distance—-an awaiting between desire and its satisfaction, be- 
tween subject and object. The ‘primitive’, therefore, had no idea of means and 
mediation, no idea of money, no temporal sense of deferral, and no grasp over 
mediatory entities like machinery and the state.* Cleveland argued, a century ear- 
lier than Simmel and in almost the same words, that Paharias existed in a condition 
of unpremeditated and immediate subsistence acts—to them ‘the means appear[ed] 
as a secondary consideration’.* Violence, therefore, appeared as ‘natural’ to the 
‘primitives’, who could be pacified, when force and fiat failed, only by the lesson, 
and the mediation, of money.* 

Yet, even 10 years of unilateral money supply could not quite tame the Paharias.”’ 
Paharia sardars, more often than not, failed to turn up to receive their pensions, 
even as the government continued to issue threats that ‘tribal’ headship would be 
withdrawn from a chief who failed to receive his salary.” In any case, the Paharias 
found the devalued coins operating in the market to be useless,” and even seemed 
to question the apparent value and stability of gold coins.” Worse still, Paharias 
seemed to turn the use of money itself against its apparent ‘civilising’ intent, for 
instead of producing saleable commodities with and for the sake of money, they 
apparently bought more liquor and drank more. The chiefs, meanwhile, continued 
to insist that violence was forgivable if committed in a drunken state, a state which 
colonial officials saw as the definitional ‘primitive’ condition of excess and trration- 
ality.” But above all, and most ironically, money seemed to reinstitute the Paharias’ 
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claim to the hills of Rajmahal. Since they received money from the state without 
returning anything in exchange, they—Commissioner J.P. Ward complaied—began 
to believe that ‘they occup[ied] the hills as an independent nation’ and not as 
‘tenants’ of the state.” 

By the 1820s, therefore, officials were disillusioned, though, ironically, not with 
the ‘civilising’ competence of money but with the Paharias themselves. Even the 
incentive of money did not induce the Paharias to clear forests and labour in the 
field. They, in fact, considered ploughing to be a violation of the earth, which, of its 
own accord, offered multifarious things for consumption and exchange to the people 
who inhabited it. Paharias, it was therefore argued, were not ‘tribal’ enough to be 
granted the legal exemptions and mcentives which a modern state owed to the 
‘primitive’. Far from existing in isolated ‘primitivism’, Paharias, like the typical 
‘Hindu’ landlord, rented out their foothills to Santals.* The colonial authorities even 
argued, mostly in retrospect, that Paharias did not exhibit the intrinsic ‘primordiality’ 
of the ‘muscular’ and resilient Santals.* If they had ever had the body of a stereo- 
typical ‘primitive’, they had eroded it by mixing with mamstream society, for, unlike 
authentic ‘tribes’, the Paharias apparently bad no totem system which prevented 
indiscriminate intermingling.” Paharia ancestor stories claimed that they, the 
Hindus, and even the English, were brothers, thus failing to categorically distin- 
guish themselves from mainstream society.” Neither did the Paharias comprise an 
internally homogeneous community, like the ‘primitives’ were supposed to. They 
existed sometimes as ‘absolute aboriginals’ isolated in hills; sometimes as ‘semi- 
civilised’ Hindus who were hostile to those amongst themselves who ‘ate beef”. 
Unlike true ‘primitives’, Pabarias even seemed to have a ‘code of morals’.” The idea 
that the sins of this life were punished in the next, that the sinner might even 
transmigrate as an animal, implied a sense of time beyond life and memory; and this 
was a temporal sensibility supposed to be defimitionally absent in the ‘primi- 
tive’. Bainbridge therefore argued that unlike Santals, Paharias were not impris- 
oned by legends of an ambiguous, ‘mythical’ far past—in this, they were potentially 
historical in a way in which a pure ‘primitive’ could never be. 
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By the 1830s, therefore, colonial officials in the Damin-I-Koh decided to replace 
the ‘not-quite-primitive’ Paharias with the ideal-typical ‘tribe’ of the Santals.*! 
That too, however, was not easy. To colonial officials, the Santal ‘tribe’ was notori- 
ous for its propensity for travel, and it was this very ‘primitive’ trait which was 
deployed by the officials to encourage Santals to migrate to the Raymahal foothills 
or the Damin-I-Koh.“ Yet, this very propensity also enabled Santals to escape 
colonial attempts to fix them to one location. The Santal travels brought them in 
contact with many non-Santal peoples and the colonial officials had to prevent 
precisely these changing and unregulated Santal-‘Hindu’/Bengali relationships. 
The colonial government, therefore, physically fenced off the Damin from the 
neighbouring permanently settled lands, such that no ‘historical’ entity, except the 
colonial state, could directly access the ‘primitive’. Initially a combination of 
natural frontiers and pillars, this ‘tribal’ boundary was soon made more absolute“ 
by erecting, in addition to earlier masonry pillars, posts and police chowskies at 
small intervals.© It was also argued that the boundary must be made purely carto- 
graphic, precisely mathematical and in straight lines wherever possible. Natural 
frontiers, the government argued, tended to be tampered with by the ‘primitives’ 
and by nature itself. After all, roads could be redirected® and even the river Ganga 
shifted its course in time. Once cartographic lines replaced concretely ‘experi- 
enced’ and ‘natural’ frontiers, encountered m everyday traversals and crossings, 
the Damin appeared as a representational space, rather than as simply a land. From 
their encounter with the Paharias, the colonial authorities had learnt the danger of 
defining a people in terms of their natural landscape. Such a definition held within 
it the danger of its inhabitants claiming the land to be organically their own. The 
cartographic boundary, on the other hand, ensured the indispensability of the 
cartographer, of the totalising gaze which could envision the variegated landscape 
as a homogenous whole and aid the locals to admit conceptual boundaries as ‘real’ 


ones and interpret ‘experienced’ frontiers as conceptual ones. The Damin bound- -- 


ary was, therefore, perpetuated by the colonial state, not so much as the perimeter 
of a country as a line dividing two kinds of conceptual terrains—the wild land of 
‘primitives’ and the permanently settled land of the mainstream Indian peasant. It 
` also differentiated two kinds of potential productive times, the primordial time of 
sporadic and pure bodily labour and the contmuous time of sedentary culture. 
This concrete and physical bounding of the Santals produced three effects. In 
the first place, once physically enclosed, the Santals could no longer escape the 
state. Second, and consequently, Santal villages were transformed from a moving 
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assembly of people, identifiable by their collective biography, into permanent spatial 
locations.* This resulted m increasing border disputes, especially as Santal villages 
began clearing forests and extending towards each other, and the colonial official 
emerged as an indispensable arbiter between disputing Santal villages.” As Santals 
were forced to experiment with cash crops, and to extend rice cultivation for the 
market beyond the traditional sheltered and naturally watered spots, the land became 
more prone to crop failures, making Santals fully dependent on discretionary revenue 
waivers by colonial officials.» Third, the ‘primitive’ and the ‘historical’ now appeared 
as non-contemporary times in the nature of mutually exclusive spaces, materialising 
the scientific formulation that two moments, the ‘historical’ and the ‘primitive’, 
could not by any means exist in the same space at the same time. The Damin was 
labelled a ‘non-regulation’ ‘tribal’ district—free of all the laws meant for the general 
historical subjects of the emptre—where the ‘primitive’ was put in direct relation to 
the colonial state, at the exclusion of ‘foreigners’ like Bengalis, who could exist 
there only as exceptions—ceither as tenants of the Santals or as trading and money- 
lending ‘outsiders’. In 1846, the Superintendent of Damin, Pontet, assured his 
superiors that not only was the ‘primitive’ excluded from ‘outside’ historical society, 
but the ‘historical’ was also successfully denied presence in the ‘primitive’ loca- 
tion—for all Bengalis and Hindustanis were expelled from the Damin except where 
they were traditional ghatwals (guards of the hill passes) or tenants of Santals 
themselves.*! 

Once the ‘primitive’ was thus cordoned off from the permanently settled ‘histor- 
ical’ society, the colonial government began establishing new markets and bringing 
new commodities like English longcloth and readymade caps and jackets into the 
Damin. Colonial papers of the 1840s and 1850s are replete with references to numer- 
ous applications by merchants and moneylenders for opening shops and kats in 

the Santal district.” This colonial settling of markets in districts concretely bounded 
as ‘tribal’ can itself be the subject of a detailed and interesting history. What 
specifically concerns us here, however, is the colonial practice of first excluding the 
Santals from mainstream society and then insisting that Santals enter the market in 
order to engage m exchange with ‘civilised’ peoples. Having first confined the 
Santals, colonial officials then tautologically argued that Santals were unexposed 
and innocent ‘primitives’, unable to handle direct relations with wily Bengalis. 
Markets were thus set up supposedly as the only site where a ‘primitive-civilised’ 
contact was possible, without it degenerating into a violent confrontation. It was 
this which transformed the ‘place’ of money exchange in the lives of Santals. Trade 
was not new to them. Colonial officials, too, had to admit this, even as they claimed 
to be pioneers in bringing trade to the hitherto autarchic ‘tribes’. In earlier days, 
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traders used to travel across the Damin in particular seasons and set up shops in 
the villages. They had temporary and provisional access to the Santals, and oper- 
ated on Santal home ground. This not only meant that Santals retained a certam 
bargaining power vis-a-vis travelling merchants, but also that merchants traversed 
and temporarily occupied forested and cultivable spots, spots which later came to 
be known as purely ‘primitive’ spaces. The colonial government objected precisely 
to this ambiguous overlap between ‘primitive’ and market sites. Traders who located 
on ‘tribal’ land were henceforth to be charged high busowri tolls. A clause was 
inserted in all land grant pattas, making grants conditional upon Santals preventing 
merchants from coming and settling in ‘primitive’ villages.“ Merchants who traded 
with Santals anywhere other than m authorised markets were to be punished and 
fined.” Superintendent Pontet worried that though the Paharias were still refusing 
to come to the markets, selling their forest produce at most at the foot of the hills,» 
he had made ‘primitives’ in general, and Santals in particular, into such attractive 
customers, that ‘outside’ zamindars were seducing them into their markets with 
liquor. He, therefore, suggested that every Damin market must maintain a register of 
attendance, to identify and stop ‘tribes’ from moving outside the boundary or to 
unauthorised locations to buy and sell. 

An explicit temporal logic emerged out of this colonial legislation. To the Santal, 
exchange became an act distinct from and external to their everyday village life. It 
seemed as if exchange between the ‘primitive’ and the ‘historical’ was possible 
only under state supervision and in the bounded, colonially settled markets. ‘Primitive’ 
locations were not to otherwise admit outsiders and/or partake in exchange. These 
authorised markets thus emerged, literally, as little, bounded worlds of the ‘out- 
side’, embedded in ‘primitive’ interiors. Acts of exchange became discrete moments 
of universal time, which Santals could partake in only by exiting their ‘normal’ 
everyday temporality. The market, thus, assumed the status of the unique and 
singular ‘civilised’ site accessible to the ‘primitive’, who was claustrated for all 
other practical purposes within the colonially enforced ‘primordial’ boundary. In 
other words, the great Simmelian money entity—the ‘greatest advance of mankind’ 
which permitted two completely incommensurable ‘qualities and peoples: . com- 
parable and measurable by referring to a third entity, money’’’—-appeared to 
function on the basis of the primary political act of first segregating and then non- 
contemporising different worlds. It was only thus that money could emerge as the 
singular, abstract mediator, negotiating and translating inequivalent temporal- 
ities and unbreachable time lags between the ‘historical’ and the ‘primitive’. Of 
course, Simmel’s text stops short of naming colonialism. In fact, it was through this 
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very hiding of colonialism that the money problematic was ordered m European 
thought. 

Money as a phenomenon was thematised in late nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century Europe as a debate between those who saw money as a product of society 
and those who saw money to be a product of state legislation.” It is the legacy of 
this debate which allows it to be generally believed, even today, that the market and 
the state exist in opposition, and that the freemg of market forces necessarily calls 
for a rolling back of the state. Colonialism, however, reminds us that the systematic 
institution of markets at the apparently impermeable boundary between the Santal 
and the Bengali (or the colony and the metropolis) was, at the same time, also the 
process of insertion of the colonial state between the ‘primitive’ and the ‘historical’, 
and between the ‘primitive’ and his/her location. The Santals evidently knew that 
they had ‘taken the place’ of the Paharias via official policy and could not, there- 
fore, stake an unmediated claim to this land by virtue of being ‘original’ inhabitants, 
as the Paharias could. After all, Santals were given a place in the forested lands of 
Damin in exchange for their promise to clear this land of forests. The official condi- 
tion was that unless Santals farmed one-tenth of their forest land within 10 years of 
the grant, ‘the tenures would be deemed forfeitable to [the state] for future’.» It was 
through this necessary undoing of the land—people equation—by which even 
colonial authors explained a people’s traits in terms of their environment and loca- 
tion—that the state could successfully insert itself between a people and their land. 
The state thus intervened in a people’s relation with its land, not only as the regime 
which judged the potential of that land as a resource, but also as the regime which 
judged the relative ‘primordiality’ of different peoples and their appropriateness to 
that particular land. By this judgment, Santals qualified to a ‘primitive’ status in a 
way in which the Paharias, organically entrenched in their lands, could never have. 


Time-Money: 
Debt, Interest and the Santals 


The Santals claimed, in the second half of the nineteenth century, that they had 
become lazy once money appeared in their world. They no longer manufactured 
things but bought readymade commodities from the market. And once they began 
buying thmgs instead of making them, they fell into a cycle of perpetual debt to 
moneylenders from outside.” Those days, when the Santals worked hard, ‘rice 
grew ready husked, and the cotton bushes bore cloth all ready (sic) woven....’ 
The sky was go close to the earth that the sun and the moon could be reached by 
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hand. However, when the Santals became lazy, the sky went beyond their reach.“ 
In other words, when Santals produced things for themselves, they recognised 
their own labour in the things they used. Such labour came easy: almost as if the 
rice grew ready husked. However, once commodities were bought in the market, © 
things could no longer be identified as the product of one’s labour. Labour became 
work in itself—shorn of need, initiative and frurtion—and was more likely to be 
shirked than familiar work practices. The Santal lament about the alienation of the 
sky and the earth probably articulated this sense of loss, when products of past 
labour seemed neither familiar nor accessible to the present labourers themselves. 
It is important that such Santal stories not be read as a claim to an unalienated and 
‘natural’ past (that is an interpretation imposed by self-conscious modernity upon 
peoples constructed as ‘primitive’). What the Santals did was to put a different 
slant and a different meaning to the discipline-indolence or production-waste para- 
digm of colonial modernity. This can be read in counterpoise to the late nineteenth- 
century Bengali bhadrolok’s elaborate rationalisations of what they admitted to be 
Bengali laziness and procrastination. Since Bengal was naturally fertile, Bengalis 
never had to work hard-—this was a refrain common to numerous essays and school 
texts of the nineteenth century. 

Santals refused to clear forests and extend cultivation in excess of what they 
judged as necessary, even though officials noted that they were otherwise capable 
of extreme hard work. This was named ‘primitive indolence’, the under-utilisation 
and misrecognition by the ‘primitive’ of her/his self and body.” Colonial officials 
argued that to familiarise them with the idea of surplus production as a virtue ın 
itself, Santals had to be familiarised with the idea of money.® They had to be taught 
that money was not merely a means of fulfilling present desires—that could be 
done by the production of necessary and useful things—but a matter of acquiring 
a congealed power over the future, a debt upon society which could be called in at 
a distant time. Santals did not understand money as credit, it was argued, because 
‘primitives’ were inherently body-centric and non-cerebral, incapable of imagining 
time in the abstract and, therefore, incapable of imagining a future which could not 
be apprehended in the mode of the present. This absence of money/credit sensibil- 
ity was, in turn, seen as analogous to the absence of the notion of sin amorigst 
Santals—both notions implied that the ‘primitive’ had no anxiety about the time 
beyond the present. They, therefore, refused to deny the present in order to secure 
the ‘not-yet’. As the missionary, Rev. J.A. MacPhail said, the Santals wanted holi- 
days for every festival and celebrated even non-Santal festivals in characteristic 
alcoholic ‘frenzy’.“ Given this excessive and sinful present-centredness, money 
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seemed to be the only shortcut through which Santals could be taught the virtue of 
deferred satisfaction, without having to conduct them through centuries of 
civilisation. As Shoshee Chunder Dutt, uncle of the historian R.C. Dutt, said, it was 
moneylenders rather than missionaries who could really ‘civilise’ the aborigine 
For, as Simmel insisted, money instilled a temporal distance between p ion 
and consumption, sale and purchase, desire and satisfaction, thus enabling not 
only moral self-control but also logical deductions across non-present moments. 
That is, money enabled thought without concrete referents.“ 

It was not accidental that this Simmelian theoretical principle—of temporal dis- 
tance mediating moments of exchange—coincided, m quite a different sense, with 
the empirical instance of the Santals’ experience of the market. Santals found buy- 
ing and selling in colonial markets to be curiously unconnected and inequivalent 
acts. The weights by which Santals sold their produce were called becharam or 
chotobau, the younger wife, by Bengali merchants. These were lighter in weight 
than the measures used for purchase, measures ironically called kenaram or 
borobau, the elder wife.” Again, selling cheap in harvest time and repurchasing 
their own product at unaffordable prices in times of scarcity reinforced the Santals’ 
experience of exchange as a process necessarily tilted in the favour of others.* 
Also, petty merchants from the more ‘advanced’ markets of Birbhum released coun- 
terfeit coins in Damin, coins which the Santals unhesitatingly accepted but with 
which they could never pay rent.” Labour and its products, give and take, once 
mediated by the monetary moment, thus seemed largely mcommensurable.” This 
was explained by Simmel, in the form of a critique of the Marxian theory of value, as 
the ‘primitive’ error of confusing money, a pure sign, with a material substance or a 
referent like labour. It was apparently this miscomprehension which caused the 
‘astounding arbitrariness, instability and inadequacy of value concepts in primitive 
culture’.”! According to Simmel, ‘primitives’ saw money——the abstract measure of 
the pace of exchange—as a consumable thing, just as they saw time—the average 
measure of the pace of events—as a qualitative experience, attributing substantive 
traits where there actually were none.” Colonial authorities also complained, like 
Simmel, that Santals confused money with consumable substances, failing to realise 
that money lost its value unless its use was temporally deferred, and that the 
purpose of money, a pure sign free of body and context, was precisely to defy erosion 
by time. The moment Santals sold their produce, they immediately consumed their 
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cash earnings as tobacco or liquor.” Moreover, they could never quite understand 
the idea of paper money.” 

Given this ‘primitive error’, therefore, it seemed natural that Santals, once they 
entered the market, would fall into debt to Bengali moneylenders, who, unlike the 
Santals, understood credit and saved for the future. In fact, the moneylender, un- 
able to find the particular Santal who owed money to him, often seized the land and 
cattle of another,” almost as if every Santal was a defaulter, in a common and 
collective state of ‘primitive’ indebtedness. Colonial papers describe many ways in 
which Santals were duped into unacquittable loans and into paying ‘illegally’ high 
rates of interest. In fact, debts became such an inexorable condition of Santal life 
that some Santals turned indebtedness into a sign of respectability—a Santal would 
often boast, ironically, that he had more than one personal moneylender.” The 
Santal’s ‘innocence’ and ‘truthfulness’, that is his/her ‘primitiveness’, became the 
ideal and corporeal form of his ‘credit’, and his perpetual indebtedness, in turn, 
became the ‘cause’ of the loss of this credit. As the old Santal lamented, though in 
old times Santals did not lie, now that they were so often taken to court by money- 
lenders, they had begun to lie and cheat.” In a passage recorded in 1871, Jaher Era, 
the Santal forest spirit, asked: ‘Wealthy people, stallions at the back of the house, 
in the eaves, gold silver they bury, put away. For what purpose would I bury, put 
away my race, my birth?’” Irrespective of how such scattered statements are inter- 
preted, it seems clear that in the nineteenth century Santals were uttermg the ques- 
tion of time and identity (birth, race) in reference to the question of money and 
market, as if the latter were unprecedented and overwhelming phenomena distin- 
guishing the present colonial times from all other times. 

The nineteenth-century Santal experience of money was thus primarily an experi- 
ence of indebtedness.” I shall not elaborate upon this fact of ‘tribal’ indebtedness, 
which has already been written about.” What concerns me here is the Santal recog- 
nition of this indebtedness as a recent phenomenon and the Santal articulation of 
the colonial present as a negative inheritance-—-a time without a future, a present 
that seemed unable to absolve itself from what is owed to the past. 


In the Sikhar country, the moneylenders found us for the first time. There the 
first moneylender with the Santals lived in Nandura. From that time on, we are in 
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their hands and they are tearing us like vultures. By constantly paying we 
become numb, still the debt never comes to an end.®! 


Perhaps, the time of god and of nature, of the king and of disease appeared as 
unrelenting in non-colonial societies as time-money did in capitalist ones. Yet, the 
crucial difference was that with colonialism, things of everyday encounter began 
asserting a temporality of their own. The autonomous time of money-interest (or of 
the railways) could not have been explained away as the inexplicable will of the pure 
Other—as the time of god or of nature could have been. Pre-colonial societies did 
make everyday and intimate claims on god and on nature, yet these entities were 
also constructed, humanly, as the metaphor of human finitude, as a reminder of the 
limits of human knowledge. Money, however, came across as the product of regular 
human will and of other men’s ingenuity. However capricious and cruel it might 
have seemed, tme-money or interest could not be completely ‘Other-ed’, without 
the colonised losing the coeval human status itself. 

It is clear from the Santal ancestors’ story that time-money or interest always 
already appeared to the Santal as something that is owed to the Other. Indebted- 
ness and the Other appeared coterminous. The term diku literally meant ‘outsider’ 
in Santali. However, the term was not used indiscriminately for any one who was 
not a Aor or a ‘man’, as the Santals called themselves. Dikus were necessarily out- 
siders who were also moneylenders, or associated with moneylenders (policemen, 
shopkeepers, court clerks, and the like). That is, the ‘Otherness’ of the diku was 
constituted by the conflation of his being an outsider and of his being an exploit- 
ative moneylender. It must be noted that Santal ancestors’ stories did not formulate 
Santal ‘origin’ in terms of an essential or originary contradiction between Santals 
and dikus. In fact, it was said that in earlier days, they were friendly and intimate; 
Santals even helped Ramraja defeat Rabona. It was only in the immediate past, 
- when dikus began moneylending and even the Munda rajas lost their lands to 
mahajans, that Santals and ‘outsiders’ became antagonistic.” As we have seen in 
the previous section, the bounding of the Damin in the 1830s and 1840s produced, 
for the first time, a sense of an absolute ‘outside’ which was no longer easily 
accessible to the Santal. Revenue demands could no longer be escaped by travel- 
ling to lands beyond this boundary. Santals therefore had to take loans to survive. 
The Santal experience of debt and the Santal experience of boundedness, thus 
coincided in colonialism—making the creditor and the outsider appear simultan- 
eous. As moneylenders emerged as the Other, on whom Santals had no customary 
‘moral’ claim, interest payments could no longer be negotiated, waived or deferred. 
The numerical and incremental time of interest could no longer be interrupted by 
social relations and contingent bargaining, causing time itself to emerge before the 
‘primitive m modernity’ as a threatening and unrelenting Other.® 
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In the course of their 1855 rebellion, Santals categorically stated that if a length 
of time was not productive—in the way the interval between sowing and harvest- 
ing was—there could be no monetary price on it. Soorae Manjhi remembered the 
rebellious occasion, when ‘the soubah [leader] buried a rupee and some dhan in the 
ground’. As the dhan sprouted and the coin did not, the leader announced that 
interest would be paid only on grain loans and not on cash.™ In capitalism, how- 
ever, money was time. This was not just because of the capitalist transformation of 
money into a ‘consummate automatic fetish’, which obliterated the differentiated 
forms of productive capital and made money appear as an organic, self-multiplying 
thing,” but also because of the capitalist transformation of time itself into an object 
which displayed the cumulative and incremental characteristics of money. Santals, 
like the so-called modern homo economicus, admitted that when invested in pro- 
duction, time generated value, in the form of money or otherwise. What Santals did 
not admit was the curious claim that whatever the nature and use of time, it was 
necessarily and primarily money. That is, Santals did not accept the presupposition 
that time had value, not as a positive trait of how the subject lived his/her time, but 
as a negative attribute, as the opportunity cost of a time which could have been 
invested elsewhere for greater profit. This idea of opportunity cost—that time, in 
principle, could be confiscated like money from an idle subject and relocated to 
another productive context—transformed temporality itself into a free-floating ob- 
ject, irrespective of practice, event and agent. In other words, time became extri- 
cable from society and autonomous of social temporalisations. This time was no 
longer perpetuated in specific modes of practice, but universalised by its prior 
evaluation through the idea of opportunity cost, of the elsewhere where time was, 
apparently, more valuable and more profitably employed. In this paradigm, it seemed 
logical that the extravagant ‘primitive’ would pay higher interest than anybody 
else. This was the compensation extracted by the ‘civilised’, against the ‘primitive’ 
waste of time, a time which would perhaps have been more relevant and more 
appreciated elsewhere—in both financial and historical senses—perhaps, in the 
looming and hyper-real land, in the larger than life and overwhelming idea of Europe. 

Faced with this accusation, in the form of a high interest, that their money and 
time would have been of better use elsewhere, the Santals found their own social 
temporalities becoming more and more irreconcilable with the temporality of ex- 
change. In Santal perception, for instance, festivities constituted productive time 
as much as labour did. The Baha or flower festival in spring or the Sohrae or harvest 
festival in winter enhanced the fruitful potentials of life and the world. This is not to 
say, as is usually done, that ‘primitive’ time was purely cyclical, returning like seasons 
to the beginning, rather than moving irreversibly and incrementally like money 
towards a more plentiful future..This is rather to show that festivities were precisely 
occasions which appeared as the disruption of the perfect circularity/circulation 
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of money. In other words, investment in festivities appeared as a waste to the 
subject of capitalist modernity, precisely because this investment did not evidently 
return to, or bring any return to, the point/person of origin. It was this non-circular 
economy of recurrent festivities which administrators and ethnographers sought 
to rule away into the inconcrete, immaterial sphere of ‘primitive culture’. That is, 
festivities were written into colonial discourse as cultural traits of the ‘primitives’ 
which made them wasteful. This discourse did not recognise that festrvities were 
intimately connected with Santal ideas of productiVity, and this, in turn, caused an 
irrevocable split between Santal productive practice and its consequence, Santal 
temporal intent and its effects. If, through festivals, Santals intended to make the 
world flourish, festivities actually resulted, by parameters of colonial modernity, in 
‘waste’, in further indebtedness and in a lower opportunity cost of ‘primitive’ time. 

In other words, the Santals were asked, through the threat of indebtedness, to 
abandon their social temporalities, such that money could replace social practice as 
the referent of time. Not that colonialism introduced money and market for the first 
time. Yet as interest became the opportunity cost of time, rather than the mere price 
of money, money sought to become an autonomous representational space, split - 
off from social and political judgements. No wonder then, as colonialism sought 
to make Santals and Bengalis politically and temporally incommensurable, incom- 
mensurability itself was cited as the reason why exchange or trans-valuation be- 
tween the two was necessary. If this implied that Santals would fall into a perpetual 
debt to the Bengali, it would only be the natural and unacquittable debt of the 
‘primitive’, the debt that s/he must owe to the ‘historical’, for surviving in a time not 
its own. 


Thought and Money: The Abstraction of Time 


The Bengali middle classes blamed the ‘tribes’ themselves for their perpetual in- 
debtedness. As Shoshee Chunder Dutt said, in a civilisational judgement: 


(The tribes are] represented by a continuous round of festivities and debauch- 
eries, from one end of the year to the other, which has contributed more perhaps 
than anything else to their degradation . . . it is scarcely right to attribute any 
degeneracy in their character to their dealings with the mahajuns and the money- 
lenders.” 


This trope of ‘primitive’ extravagance has become as lasting in the post-colonial 
world as ‘primitive’ indebtedness itself. Contemporary Bengali literature and film 
celebrates the so-called unfettered extravagance of peoples like the Santals—their 
lavish retributional violence as in Mrinal Sen’s film Mrigaya, their erotic drinking 
and dancing as in Satyajit Ray’s film Aranyer Din Ratri, their uninhibited and 
festive sexuality as in the novels of Buddhadev Guha and Sunil Gangopadhyay, 


x S.C. Dutt, Works, Vol. 1, p. 186. 
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and their improvident yet therapeutic intrusions into mamstream society as in Satyajit 
Ray’s film Agantuk, Behind this lasting aesthetic idiom lay the nineteenth-century 
Bengali middle-class definition of ‘primitivism’ as a condition caused by immoral 
extravagance and by a lack of financial and credit sensibilities. Commerce and credit 
were fundamental to civilisation, it was said, because their absence made people 
‘primitive’. “Why are uncivilised people of the hill-tracts in such a terrible state’, 
even though they worked harder than everybody else? Because the asabhya did 
not understand the virtues of money and trade.” As ‘primitives’ did not save for 
the future, their poverty was far worse than the poverty of the Hindu poor—it was 
indeed a waste that ‘primitives’ were allowed to occupy lands which, 1f commer- 
cialised, could have provided thousands of ‘our own’.® An 1870 text argued, in a 
truly Summelian fashion, that because one had to work more to acquire expensive 
goods, ‘primitives’ made the fundamental error of thinking that labour by itself 
generated value, while, in reality, value was predetermined by exchange.” Another 
1866 text said that commerce was the noblest of nationalist acts, even nobler than 
medicine and religion, while the lowliest act was to live like ‘primitives’ on what 
nature offered gratis. In this scale of nobility, the Hindus came first because they 
were world traders even before the Phoenicians were.” And in this scale, defin- 
Itionally, ‘primitives’ came last. 

An early twentieth-century Bengali text about aranyabas or ‘life in the forest’ 
explicitly counterpoised the ‘primitive’ condition to the ‘poor, but educated’ condi- 
tion of an enterprising Bengali trader who renounced the urban pleasures of Calcutta 
and, having learnt from the local English administrator that ‘trade [was] the basis of 
all power’, settled a ‘primitive’ Kol locality in Chota Nagpur with markets.” The 
author articulated his commitment to trade as a historical and nationalist act, for, 
since ancient times, it was traders who had acted as pioneers, opening up and 
‘civilising’ the ‘primitive’ interiors of the nation, and thus disseminating Hindu 
culture in ‘anarya’ country ‘by example of [their] customs and habits’.” To resolve 
the ‘duality’ within the nation—between ‘fear and prosperity’, “beauty and wild- 
ness’—the Bengali trader was exhorted to inhabit the nation’s ‘tribal’ spaces m 
emulation of the ‘image of God’, the ultimate ‘non-contradictory state’ of being. 
' Trade, the author said, represented the final and divine principle of unity and 
integration.” 

In this historic project of monetisation and integration, Bengali ‘trader-pioneers’ 
felt further justified by the primitive’s incapacity to appreciate even his/her own 
natural location: 
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Natural beauty cannot get reflected upon the primitive. Like sunlight Sunlight- 
gets reflected more or less by all objects; but the way it does on clear water or 
transparent glass it cannot do on anything else. For this is required cultivated 
thought-capacity ....™ 


R.C. Dutt contrasted this ‘primitive’ opacity to the clear transparency of the reason- 
ing mind, in terms of thought and money. He believed that even the most un- 
educated and poor Hindu was more contemplative than the purely body-centric 
‘primitive’. If Was this thoughtful lifestyle which made Hindus more ‘frugal’ with 
money as well as ‘regular in habits, industrious in toil, peaceful in disposition’. 
The semi-aboriginal . . . a striking contrast . . . is of an excitable disposition and 
seeks for strong excitement and pleasure; he is incapable of forethought and 
consumes his earnings without thought for the future; he is mcapable of sus- 
tained toil and therefore, often works as a field labourer than as a cultivator.” 


R.C. Dutt thus represented the ‘primitive’ absence of thought as identical to the 
absence of thrift and credit sensibility. In this, the Bengali historian, historical 
novelist and civil servant seemed in prior agreement with the colonial administrator- 
ethnologist. 

In his Annals of Rural Bengal, Hunter noted the ‘absolute inability’ of the ‘primi- 
tive’ to articulate ‘reflex conceptions of the intellect’ like “matter, spirit, space, 
instinct, reason, consciousness, quantity, [and] degree’. ‘Primitive’ language was a 
language of ‘sensation rather than of perception; of the seen rather than of the 
unseen; of the present rather than of the future and the past.” Lacking in abstract 
concepts, the Santals apparently lacked a sense of the future, as well as a sense of 
‘transcendence’ through which it was possible to understand time irrespective of 
and beyond death.” In Santali ‘the longest period of time that [could] be expressed 
[was] the duration of a man’s life’. The other-world was a mere replication of the 
present of unending labour.” And since the Santals failed to imagine ‘transcend- 
ence’, their funerals were mere ‘occasions for gluttony and drinkenness’.” The 
missionary and linguist, Rev. Droese, noted that ‘aboriginals’ did not understand 
infinite time; they could articulate the present only in continuous tense, and the 
past and the future only in simple tense. They, therefore, could neither grasp con- 
tinuity with the past, nor predict and manage the future. And instead of under- 
standing time as immanent in the Subject, ‘primitives’ like Mal Paharias apprehended 
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time as a thing of the world, external and often lost to the individual. Thus, instead 
of saying that ‘one is so many years old’, they said, ‘so many years belonged to 
one’.!© This inability to grasp time as the Kantian a priori, as a precondition to the 
intelligent grasp of reality, implied that the ‘primitive’ was incapable of abstracting 
singular laws and general concepts from the plenitude of what he/she saw and felt. 
As Droese said, ‘light, lux is a high abstraction which none of my informants can 
grasp, though they readily give equivalents for sunshine and candle, fireflame’.'* 
If ‘primitives’ failed to comprehend infinite time—the time of history and of 
interest—this was apparently because they could not imagine that ultimate but 
simplest of abstractions: numbers. This became the explanation why, during the 
first census of 1871, the very idea of enumeration agitated the Santals almost mto 
rebellion. To them, counting heads could not be a benign or motiveless act of 
knowledge; surely the government was conspiring to either indenture or conscript 
them.'? Sarat Chandra Mitra noted that Santals had no calendar because they 
could grasp the ‘lapse of time’ only in terms of the completion of a task at hand. '® 
This sense of duration——duration as that of practice—was contrasted with the 
duration of nationalist history, which was duration irrespective of practice. The 
nation, after all, was the durable existent par excellence, already present even 
before it could be materialised through the practice of active nationalism in the 
nineteenth century. The ‘primitive’ was, by the same logic, contrary to the time of 
money. For money, unlike things, was never consumed or withdrawn from circula- 
tion and was the embodiment of temporal durability. Money, like the nation, could 
never perish and represented the time of infinite seriality and accumulation, of 
value and of history. Money and numbers represented the ‘civilised’ desire for 
mfinity, which went beyond need and labour, and became the sophisticated, quasi- 
religious desire for ‘duration’ beyond life.!™ For the ‘historical’ Bengali, educated 
im colonial modernity, this infinite, incremental and enumerated time answered the 
desire for duration: on the one hand, through trade in ‘company papers’ and credit 
which continued to produce interest through generations for Calcutta’s middle- 
class individuals, even after the ‘death of the patriarch’ in the family; and on the 
other hand, through chronology which advanced and accumulated irrespective of 
death, historical defeat, or the evil presence of kaliyuga. For the Santal, however, it 
appeared that both credit and history were incomprehensible, because s/he con- 
ceptually lacked this notion of temporal duration as an infinite series, as a contimuity 
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that remained after the end of work, after the demise of all that was practical and 
contingent. 

The significance of this colonial conflation—between ‘primitive’ indebtedness 
and the absence of a capacity for abstract thought—becomes evident if read in the 
light of Simmel’s 1900 Philosophy of Money. Simmel’s paradigmatic presuppos- 
ition—that the ‘primitive’ existed in a state of passion and solipsism—was shared 
by the Bengali bhadrolok and the colonial official. To Simmel, the primitive condi- 
tion was a ‘nalve projection’ of the self onto the objects of need and desire, which 
disallowed the subject-object distinction and prevented the rise of an abstract 
conscioustiess which could function without objects of reference.'© ‘Primitive’ 
practice was therefore necessarily ineffective, grasping the object in an immediate 
and sensuous mode, while modern ‘teleological’ practice reached for the object 
through mediation by the highest conceivable tools, through money and the state. 
In other words, to Simmel, the time of progress was founded on the idea of means— 
‘one cannot promote the final purpose any better than to treat the means as if it 
were the end itself’. This was because tools and other mediatory concepts were 
end-oriented and, therefore, by definition, willed the future.' And the desire for 
and dream of money was the best instance of a means becoming the end. 

Thus, for Summel—and in discourses of colonial modernity—the lack of money 
itself was seen to produce an immediate and sensuous extravagance, and extrava- 
gance in tum was seen to produce a lack of money and indebtedness. In these 
profoundly tautological terms, extravagance was perceived as a state of unpro- 
ductive plenitude—of a life encompassed by innumerable and incommensurable 
things and ideas, without abstract categories and laws to order and classify them, 
and without abstract mediatory concepts to trans-valuate and exchange them. ‘Primi- 
tive’ extravagance, therefore, appeared primarily as this untidy and excessive state 
of being. As Hunter explicitly stated, though ‘primitives’ had an ‘excessive’ number 
of specific and concrete words, they suffered from an ‘absence of terms represent- 
ing relationship in general . . . conspicuously the relationship of cause and effect’ .'” 
This contrast—between abstract generalisations possible in modernity and the 
concrete multitude experienced in the ‘primitive’ state—is what informs today’s 
commonsensical contrast between the law-making modern citizen and the copi- 
ously story-telling primitive. It is made to appear, even in contemporary social 
sciences, as if modern societies are juridically held together by laws and rules, 
while most ‘tribal’ societies are morally and customarily held together through the 
transmission of a multitude of stories, songs and other narratives. It is worthwhile 
to pursue the history of this contrast between the law and the narrative. However, 
it is the link between multitude, extravagance and indebtedness which is signific- 
ant for the purpose of this article. 
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The generalised indebtedness that colonial exchange produced among the 
‘primitives’, it is evident by now, took on an ontological significance in context of 
colonial modernity. The Santals’ indebtedness was thus not just the economic 
indebtedness of the ‘backward’ to the ‘advanced’, but a non-dischargeable and 
total debt that the non-present owed to the re-presenting authority, for bringing it 
forward, against nature, to a time not its own. This was, thus, as if the only way for 
the ‘primitive’ to survive in the colonial-modern present was to survive ın debt to 
the truly contemporary subject of history because it was only the colonial-modern 
subject who could lay claim to durability and to the capacity to abstract and 
trans-valuate. This ‘primitive’ indebtedness, it must be remembered, was not the 
traditional rin, the unrepayable debt owed to gods, ancestors and teachers, but a 
debt, which even though evidently unacquittable, was meant in principle, to be 
repaid. For it was the regular payment of interest on this debt which kept the 
‘primitive’ and the ‘backward’ in continuous exchange and contiguity with the 
‘historical’ and the modern. Ontologically, it was the payment of interest in an 
endless series of increments which simulated the time of progress and chronology 
for the ‘primitive’ and forced Santals to partake in the abstract universal time of 
modernity, even as, as in their social practices, they defied and exceeded the su- 
premacy of this accretionary and cumulative temporality. It was interest payments 
which enforced and perpetuated the time of the ruler, as all other social practices 
were banished from the site of temporality to the terrain of either the pragmatic or 
the ‘cultural’, that 1s, to the terrain of either the contingent or the eternal. Reason 
and money could, without risks to themselves, concede to local and cultural con- 
taminations, in the process of their execution and circulation, just as the ‘modern’ 
could concede to the ‘primitive’ presence in the nation-state and in the market. And 
by virtue of this ‘concession’, the ‘primitive’ was placed in a non-dischargeable 
debt to the ‘historical’, just as the ‘local’ time of practice was placed in an infinite 
debt to the meta-temporality of the universal and the theoretical. If the Bengali 
middle classes tried to attribute to themselves a mediating role analogous to that of 
money and imitative of that of the modern colonial state,'™ their claim to the medi- 
ating status was founded on the idea of this abstract ‘reason-money’ analogue, 
which, at the same time, also appeared as a self-conscious denial of the practical 
and ‘primitive’. As the historian and civil servant R.C. Dutt claimed, the Aryans 
became a greatly cerebral and thoughtful people precisely because, having once 
and for all suppressed the ‘primordial’ non-Aryans, they no longer needed to waste 
time on ‘action’, in the practice of politics and of war with the ‘primitive’.'” They 
could, henceforth, spend their time in international trade and above all, in intellec- 
tion. 


1@ For an analysis of the mediating intentions of the Bengali middle classes, see Partha 
Chattezyjee, ‘A Religion of Urban Domesticity. Sri Ramkrishna and the Calcutta Middle Class’, m 
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The story of a nation is, in a sense, a story of many possible modernities, politics, 
cultures, histories, disciplines and, above all, hegemonies. Yet it remains to be worked 
out in detail as to how plurality is disciplined, how in subsuming the pluralities the 
nationalist public emerges in politics, and then how the public refuses to vanish or 
bow before the majestic strides of the leaders of the nation. We know that Jurgen 
Habermas has repeatedly emphasised the historical nature of the power against 
which the public sphere functions as a buffer.' He speaks of the political function 
of the public sphere and its transformation,’ and has taken care to remind us at the 
outset that he has discussed the liberal model of the bourgeois public sphere 
which should not be confused with the ‘plebeian public sphere’. The ‘plebeian 
public sphere’, he says, ‘remains oriented toward the intentions of the bourgeois 
public sphere’, while continuing a ‘submerged existence’.’ Admittedly all this is 
valid. But the question still remains: how does the public sphere become a historical 
category? How do ‘the publics’ become ‘a public’ in the time of nationalist 
transition? One of the problems in political history is to trace the way in which the 
public emerges in politics and becomes a question of power. 

This article tries to trace the answers to these questions in the recent history of 
Muslim Bengal through a specific investigation of the emergence of some leaders 
and their ‘publics’. In the events I narrate below 1 show how a public sphere was 
created in Muslim Bengal. But here my effort is also to show how leaders constitute 
their public which is different from arguing that the growth of the public sphere is 
a complex, but almost autonomous, process. I also show through a reconstruction 
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of the times of transition in the life of the nation how the singularisation of nation- 
alist currents is necessarily an impermanent phenomenon. Third, I argue against 
the notion of the impermanence of the plebeian public consequent to the process 
of singularisation. The plebeian never goes away. When the leaders of the nation 
think that the public sphere is assuredly behind them, the public reverts to its 
plebeian roots to become the strongest interrogator of nationalist leadership. The 
plebeian public endures and interrogates the leaders, making plebiscitary inter- 
vention at critical points a permanent feature of the public life of the nation. The 
narrative below is not only an article on Muslim Bengal, but also an attempt at 
argumentation, in some respects, against the trajectory that Habermas’ chronicle 
takes. It tries to go beyond the received narrative of the public sphere. We speak 
here of the leaders and publics of Muslim Bengal, and I explore these themes by 
delving into the history of five leaders who represented the nationalist leadership 
in East Pakistan. 


I 


Maulana Maniruzzaman Islamabadi was a preacher, organiser and publicist. He 
wrote prolifically in Bengali on Islam in India, Islam’s contribution to the develop- 
ment of the sciences, the message of freedom in the Quran and on social reforms. 
His chronicles on the conditions of the peasantry, published in the pages of al- 
Islam and Mihir O Sudhakar, helped establish him as a leader of the peasantry. 
Born in Chittagong in 1875, Islamabadi wandered through the land. His wanderings 
took him to Rangpur, Calcutta, Rangoon, Lahore and different parts of Orissa and 
Assam. He was sometimes a schoolteacher, reporter or a peasant leader, and often 
a preacher of Islam. In 1889 he enrolled at the Hooghly madrasa, a famous institu- 
tion of those times. His classmates included Ghiasuddin who later became an 
erudite and renowned maulavi. The head maulavi was the renowned Islamic scholar 
Maulana Shah Sufi Ghulam Usmani. The noted Arabic scholar Maulavi Abdul 
Saheb was a teacher in the Hooghly College which was housed at that time in the 
same building as the madrasa and the collegiate school. Islamabadi stayed in the 
imambara and, by 1894, he was composing poems in Persian, lecturing in Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu, writing serious notes in Bengali, reading tracts in English and 
engaging in rationalist debates over pedagogy. In 1895 he passed the madrasa 
with the finest distinction possible and returned to Chittagong. 

.Now married, his trail led him to Kumedpur, Calcutta and Rangpur. He was a 
maulavi, a moktar, and sometimes an imam. He joined madrasas to teach there, 
founded new ones, gave azans, and began giving thought to the improvement of 
the quality of madrasa education. In Rangpur, he got the Wakil from Lahore, and 
Mihir O Sudhakar from Calcutta. By 1901 his grasp of the Bengali language too 
had become thorough, and he began contributing pieces to Mihir O Sudhakar on 
fatwa talab. He could now discuss ‘the lives of Saiyad Ahmed Khan, Imam 
Gazzali, Mazzini, Napoleon, Washington, Jamaluddin al-Afghani, Saiyad Ahmed 
Beralbhih, and Maulana Ismail Sahid’. His lectures differed from those of others. 
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As he said: ‘Politics, history, religion, ethics, geography mixed easily in my sermons. 
People would be happy at such lectures. They would donate money heartily’.* 
He became acquainted with Ismail Hossain Shiraji and Muhammad Shahidullah, 
both of whom were to become noted literary figures. He was one of the founders 
of the Bangiya Musalman Sahitya Samiti (later on Bangrya Musalman Sahitya 
Panshad) in 1911 and was now well known as a publicist on such issues as the 
Hindu-Muslim problem, discrimination against Muslims, the quality of education, 
colonialism, Islam, the destiny of Islamic civilisation, the nature of unperial power 
(particularly in Turkey) and the state of the Bengali language. 

By now a prolific writer and full-fledged journalist, Islamabadi became the editor 
of Sultan, a collaborator of Maulana Akram Khan, and the co-editor of al-Islam. 
His campaign for the Hanafi sect created much bitterness and he was himself later 
to refer to this phase ofhis career as one of ‘idiocy and ignorance’ (afyame jahaliat). 
In any case his views had now taken a recognisable form and he was ready for 
politics—the politics of Khilafat, Swaraj and Islamic Mission (a missionary organ- 
isation); of non-communalism, tolerance and piety; and of independence and mass 
activism. Both Islamabedi and Shiraji were pracharaks (or itinerant campaigners). 
Shiraji had first defined the aims of a pracharak’s life: to explain the principles of 
religion and to combat the opposite arguments, to glorify the history of the Muslims, 
to invoke the past, and to ‘think [of] the present’ They started campaigning on the 
falling price of jute and the depressed condition of the Muslim peasantry and 
propagated, in their speeches, the need for the unity between Hanafis and the 
Muhammadis. Islamabadi proposed the establishment of an Arabic university for 
proper education of the Muslims, now sunk in ignorance, though Shiraji con- 
sidered the proposal impractical. If Islamabadi was questioning the universality 
of the ‘Western way’, Shiraji stressed the role of material knowledge and science. 
To both of them, the nation, that is Muslim Bangla, was to be redeemed: for one, 
dharma (Islamabadi used the word again and again) was the pnmary path; for the 
other, this had to be appropnately combined with knowledge, science and work.’ 

Islamabadi’s presidential address to the fourth conference of the Bangtya 
Musalman Sahitya Parishad held ın Basirhat in 1927 set out his views on the form 
and course of the Bengali consciousness in the Muslim mind. He spoke of the role 
of language in building a collectivity and argued that the Muslims of Bengal had 
every right, in fact a duty, to develop a nch repertoire of words and idioms in 
Bengal. He spoke of its growth during the Bengal Sultanate. Bengali was a mixed 
language, and there was no reason why the Muslims of Bengal should have any 
qualms about using Bengali creatively. In the same address, he spoke of the claims 
of Muslims on Bengali literature, the essence (swarup) of that literature, the 
significance of the punthis, the syntax of the Janguage, and the requirements and 


‘In Shamsuzzaman Khan’s biography of Maulana Maniruzzaman Islamabedi: Shamsuzzaman 
Khan, Maniruzzaman Islamabadi, 1875-1950, Dhaka, 1983, pp. 18-19. 

$ For an mteresting account of this collaborative period see Muhammad Badiuzzaman's work 
on Shiraji: see Badiuzzaman, ‘Ismail Hossain Shiray:—Jiban O Sahitya’, Ph D dissertation, 
Department of Bengal, University of Dhaka, 1983, pp 41-65. 
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the tmperatives to be fulfilled by the Muslims of the land, and he reiterated his 
views in al-Islam by writing that the ‘lack of eagerness in achieving freedom was a 
curse of the almighty Allah’.® 

In 1906, Islamabadi joined his voice to those of Maulavi Abul Qasim, Maulana 
Akram Khan, Maulavi Mujibur Rehman, Maulavi Abdul Gaffar Siddiqui, Maulavi 
Qasem Ali Master, Shah Badrul Alam, and Maulavi Raushan Ali against the parti- 
tion of Bengal. Many of them were to become his partners m 1920-21 in founding 
the Swadeshi Khilafat Stores Ltd. He then joined the Bangiya Krishak Praja Dal and, 
in 1937, was elected from Chittagong to the Bengal Legislative Assembly. His 
activities in setting up the Anjuman-e-ulema-e-bangla (olama according to con- 
temporary Bengali writings) were significant in the evolution of Muslim nationalist - 
leadership in Bengal. The Anjuman movement in Bengal had begun towards the 
close of the nineteenth century. The influence of Wahabi ideology was in decline, 
even though as Abul Mansur Ahmed’s autobiography, Atmakatha, reminiscing 
on his childhood in Mymensing testifies, participants of the Wahabi campaign 
were still alive in the villages of Bengal. Qazi Abdul Wadud, one of the prominent 
members of ‘Shikha’ (a new enlightened group of Muslim intellectuals in Bengal) 
admitted that pan-Islamism was not a major mfluence in the Anjuman movement, 
and that ıt was more a creation of newly educated middle-class Muslims emergmg 
from the small towns and villages of Bengal. The National Mohammedan Associa- 
tion had become defunct and the new middle-class Muslim intellectuals were more 
sympathetic to the problems and attitudes of peasant and semi-proletarian Mus- 
lims. Their motto, as Islamabad often used to say, was to awaken the society from 
the lowest strata. The Muslim League was elitist and the patriotic ulema had little 
in common with either what Amir Ali had done m Calcutta or what Nawab Salimullah 
had done in Dhaka. Anisuzzaman has commented in his introduction to the anthol- 
ogy of Muslim periodicals, Muslim Bangler Samayikpatra (1969), that the Anjuman 
movement sometimes echoed tarig-i-muhammadia, sometimes Saiyad Ahmed and 
Amir Ali.’ However, from the point of view of the growth of nationalism, the Anjuman 
was unique in its significance and Islamabadi became involved in this movement. 
The goal of the movement was reform: of education, rites and customs, but most 
importantly, of the condition of the peasantry. 

Mantruzzaman Islamabadi’s activities in Rangpur brought him close to the 
Anjuman spirit, Himself a renowned cleric he now had Maulana Akram Khan as his 
colleague in taking initiative. He knew Maulana Phulwari, Maulana Qadir Baksh, 
Munshi Meherullah and others who were regular visitors to the alem-sammelani 
or meetings of the ulema (alems is the way Islamabadi addressed the ulema). In 
1913, thus, the Anjuman-e-ulema (to become famous later as Anpuman-e-ulema-e- 
bangla) was formed in Baniapara of Bagura and in 1919 the Alem Samiti was 
formed. The al-Islam (written as Eslam) was the mouthpiece of the Anjuman. This 
was a different journey from the Wahabi and other revivalist paths. Resisting com- 


* Annexure to Shamsuzzaman Khan, Manirwrraman Islamabadi, pp. 46-75. 
7 Anisuzvaman, od., Muslim Bangler Samayikpatra, 1831—1930 (hereafter Samaytkpatra), 
Dhaka, 1969, ‘Introduction’. 
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munalism, organising relief work among flood affected and other distressed people, 
pleading the cause of the tenantry, spreading the Bengali language among the 
ulema, advocating the need to learn from the modern saga of the entrepreneur, and 
bringing out newspapers and periodicals, formed the agenda of a genre different 
from the call to return to the ‘original’ (‘the golden age’; ‘the past”)—the ‘original 
purity’ of Islam. These activities led the Anjuman towards the Jamait-e-ulema-e- 
hind. The literary conference of the Jamait-e-ulema-e-hind in Bengal was held at 
Chittagong in 1930. Maulana Maniruzzaman presided over the conference. The 
praja movement drew strength from the nationalist ulema, and the leader who 
represented this phenomenon most authentically was Islamabad. At the core of 
the nationalism that he was trying to fashion and fathom, were ideas of anti- 
landlordism, cultural democracy, and a community of pious preachers engaged in 
invigorating the people with healthy thoughts, ideas and actions—in short the 
ideal of a community of alems. 

As his speech ‘Sahitya-chinta’ showed, Islamabadi was not trying to achieve a 
simple vindication of Muslim claims over the Bengali language.* The agenda was 
ambitious. It was to re-assign the place of literature at the heart of a kind of nation- 
alism founded on commumal] harmony, tolerance, and peaceful coexistence. However, 
it was ambitious equally because, through a community of educators, it aspired to 
assign a role for the emerging public m defining the political-moral core of national- 
ism. The agenda formulated the questions he raised in the course of that speech— 
What is a mother tongue? What is the pre-history of the Bengali language? How 
did ‘alien’ words become ‘native’? What is the essence (swarup) of a language? 
And, finally, what are the requirements of the Bengali language‘now and the fea- 
tures it lacks? Yet this was not a parlour agenda of literary modernity. Characteristic 
of this modernity was a linking up of the three elements—agrarian democracy, 
cultural democracy, and a community of activists engaged in changing the face of 
a passive Muslim society in Bengal. This was, in short, a democratic politics and 
culture, not of the constitutional chamber type aimed only at negotiating for a share 
in power by utilising the claims of a community, but of a type that would respond to 
the needs of anti-colonialism and anti-feudalism, as well as the spiritual demands of 
the people. 

In his Chittagong address Islamabadi had derided Jinnah and the League for 
siding with the colonial government on various issues affecting the Muslim masses. 
His impassioned submission to the ulema assembled there was that the League had 
not cared for the peasantry, had not fought against the zamindars, and what was 
most repugnant, had no religiosity or piety-——the Muslim Leaguers were not true 
Muslims. The invocation of the democratic virtue of a true Muslim was the critical 
element in his activism m the Anjuman movement.’ The Anjuman movement thrived 


t ‘Sahitya-chinta’, in Maniruzraman Islamabadi, ed., Maulana Adaniruxzaman Islamabadi 
Rachanabali (hereafter Rachanabalt), Vol. 1, Dhaka, 1993, p. 339. 

’ See ‘Nimnashikhsa O Shikshasanskar’, pp. 295-301; ‘Sahitya-chinta—Abhibhasan’, pp. 
326-47, and address to the conference of the u/ema in Chittagong in 1930, ‘Abhyarthana 
Samiti Sabbapati Maulana Muhammad Maniruzzaman Islamebedir Abhibhasan’, pp. 348-66 in 
Maniruzzaman Islamabedi, Rackanabali. 
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for 20 years more. Nonetheless, it was soon to be caught in the paradox of nation- 
alism. After all, the Anfuman-e-ulema-e-bangla or the Jamait-e-ulema-e-hind could 
not be a modern political party. Too innocent of a reality marked by the dissociation 
of modernity and democracy, the movement lost its independent space by the mid- 
1930s, and most of its cadres soon merged with the Muslim League, a development 
symbolised by none other than Akram Khan. Islamabadi’s was now a lonely voice 
increasingly shrill and desperate. He dissociated himself with Akram Khan, his 
long-time colleague. And when Fazlul Haq allied with the League after the elections 
of 1937, he also parted company with Haq.'® 

Yet, one can say that this was still a predictable political career. The unantici- 
pated turn came during the war when, in 1943, he reportedly met Subhas Bose in 
the hills of Arakan. The 70-year-old Islamabadi was reportedly then the President of 
the Bangladesh Biplabi Committee. Arrested on 13 October 1944 from his house 
in Chittagong for ‘involvement in revolutionary activities’, he was sent to Lahore 
jail where he was severely tortured by the police. Released from jail the next year, he 
rushed to Burma to help the muAajirs. But his health could not stand it any more. 
islamabadi opposed the idea of Pakistan, but suffered a stroke in 1947 before his 
opposition could take an active form. Earlier he had contested from Chittagong 
and lost to the League candidate, Ali Ahmed Chaudhuri, in the elections of 1946. 
Four years later, m 1950, his life ended where it had begun-—in Chittagong. 


I 


If Maulana Maniruzzaman Islamabadi was preacher and publicist, Maulana Akram 
Khan may be said to have ‘created’ the public-political sphere of Muslim Bengal 
through persistent writings, publication activities, and polemical engagements for 
over 60 years, and the ‘public’—the nation of Muslim Bengal—would need him 
during its first transition as East Pakistan. Akram Khan was born in the 24 Parganas 
in 1868. His father, Maulana Bari Khan, was a scholar in Arabic and Persian, a 
follower of the ahl-e-hadis (subsequently there was.a journal by this name), and 
had studied for six years under Saryad Nazir Hussain of the family of Shah Waliullah 
of Delhi. He had also joined the mujahids of the frontier. Bari Khan’s father, Torab 
Ali, was also a mujahid and a companion of Titu Mir. Akram Khan began his 
education in the village maktab and read the Quran, along with the Gulistan and 
Bustan, under his father. After his parents’ death in 1879, he was sent by his 
maternal grandfather to the Kulsana madrasa of Burdwan, established by the noted 
Maulana Nemayatullah. In 1896 be joined the Alia madrasa in Calcutta. In 1900 his 
formal education came to a close as he passed his finals in the madrasa examination. 
This was enough to propel bim into an almost 70-year-long career in writing and 


H On the nationalist significance and the dilemma of the Anjan movement in Bengal much 
work remains to be done, I have depended for this section on Anisuzzaman, Samayikpatra; 
Anwar Pasha, ‘Maulana Maniruzzmman Islamabedi’, Elan, Vol. 1, Dhaka, February 1971; Abdul 
Qadir, Muslim Bangla Samayikpatra, Dhaka, 1966; and Sayaid Mustafa Jamal, ed., Maulana 
Islamabadi, Chittagong, 1980. 
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activism. It began in the form of writing in Ahl-e-Hadis. He worked in several 
newspapers and journals in editorial and other capacities till 1910, when he was able 
to publish his own newspaper, the Saptahik Mohammadi. Other publications too 
commenced under his guidance: Dainik Jamana (1920), Saptahik O Dainik Sebak 
(1921), Dainik Mohammadi (1922), Masik Mohammadi (1927), Dainik Azad (1936) 
and the Saptahik Comrade (1946). He was also the first editor of al-Islam, the 
organ of the Anjuman-e-ulama-e-bangla, and was soon recognised as the father of 
Bengali Muslim journalism. 

In 1905, Akram Khan became associated with the Congress and was avave in 
protests against the partition of Bengal. After the revocation of the partition in 
1911, he gradually associated himself with Muslim politics, particularly the Muslim 
League, and, till 1928, was one of the important leaders of both the Congress and 
the League, as well as a crucial supporter of the Bengal Pact. But by 1928, exasper- 
ated with the attitude of the Hindu leaders of the Congress who had been deter- 
mined to undo the Pact (which was revoked in 1929), he severed his connection 
with the Congress. Akram Khan joined the recently formed Nikhil Banga Praja 
Samiti and became its secretary. In 1936 he became busy im reorganising the Muslim 
League in Bengal as its most important leader. As the President of the Bengal 
Muslim League from 1941 to 1947, he became the most determined and consistent 
advocate of Pakistan and, even after partition, remained a loyal champion of the 
Muslim League. He was connected with politics and journalism till 1962, apparently 
untouched by the surge of Bengali identity and the rise of the Awami politics in 
East Pakistan. He died in 1968 after an active and contradictory life that spanned a 
hundred years." 

Akram Khan has often been compared to Jinnah for his unflinching commitment 
to the idea of Pakistan. Like Jinnah, he was a believer in composite nationalism in 
his early life. It was also said of Akram Khan that he was not a practising believer. 
In Calcutta he was involved in many activities with Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. In 
an essay on self-dignity and self-reliance in al-Islam, Maniruzzaman Islamabadi 
said that Maulana Akram Khan could be compared with Maulana Azad, and that 
these two Maulanas had proved that the Muslims were in no way inferior in ‘political 
thinking’ to the Hindu ‘uchha rajnitik da? (the Hindu political gentry).'? To some 
of his followers, he was the Bankim Chandra of the Muslim community. He combined 
in himself two different requirements of leadership: the reflective and the active. 
Both served the purpose of mobilising and disciplining the community. Yet, Akram 
Khan had started his journey as a Bengali nationalist leading the Muslims and 
campaigning for an alliance with the Hindus in the cause of Bengal. In Anjuman-e- 
ulama-e-bangla he translated some surahs in Bengali. In the Chittagong Sahitya 
Sammelan in 1918 he spoke of Bengali as the mother tongue of Muslims in Bengal 


l Muhammad Jehangir, Mohammad Akram Khan, 1868—1968, Dhaka, 1987; Abu Zafar, ed., 
Maulana Akram Khan, Dhaka, 1987, Muhammad Abdullah, Afuslim Jagarane Kayekjan Kabi- 
Sahityik, Dhaka, 1980, pp. 384-423. 

H ‘Atmasamman O Atmanirbharata’, al-Islam, Vol. 5(8), 1328 B$, reprinted in Anisuzzaman, 
Samayikpatra. All page references to periodicals in this section come from Samayikpatra. 
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and of Arabic as their national language.” In 1917—18, he became the treasurer of 
the Bangiya Musalman Sahitya Samiti. In the presidential address to the third 
conference of the Bangiya Musalman Sahitya Sammelan in 1919, he referred to the 
complexities in the Muslim mind regarding the question of language in these words: 


There are many strange questions in this world. ‘What is the mother tongue of 
the Bengali Muslims, Urdu or Bengali?’, is the strangest of them. It is like 

_ asking whether coconut should grow on a coconut tree . . . if somebody 
approaches us with that query we shall have to raise money to send that person 
to Behrampur [mental asylum]... Bengali has to be enriched with Arabic and 
Persian words. . . in the current style of written Bengali the idolatry of the Hindus 
is 80 apparent and the Musalman loses his way in this. First we need publication 
of our religious texts and our national history in Bengali. The alem should learn 
Bengali. It is his holy task to serve the mother tongue. Muslims have their 
distinct notion of nation or jati. This is the particular feature of Muslim nation- 
alism and the amulet of the Muslim nation .... Muslim nationalism is completely 
religious . . . to its great peril the Muslims can forget that their national language 
is Arabic .... Look what Persia did to Arabic... . Urdu is neither our mother 
tongue nor our national tongue. However, for the protection and nourishment of 
Muslim nationalism we need Urdu." 


However, even while espousing such views, he was also contesting the views of 
radicals like Qazi Abdul Wadud.” In engaging with modernity and designing a 
community’s or a nation’s own sense of the modern, he wrote in Masik Mohammadi, 


There is now a novel awakening [in original, jiban-sadhana jagiya uthiache] in 
the many layers of Muslim Bengal with the arrival of different thoughts and 
influenced by the surroundings. On one side the hold of the old, on the other the 
lure of the modern... . The outlook of the first group is getting narrower 
mecreasingly, though it is not extinct.... And here on the other side though there 
is no dearth of light around the young group enchanted with modernity, they are 
totally blind today regarding Islam .... We have to tell the first group, ‘open the 
door’, and the second group, ‘open your eyes!’.!® 


This intellectual alertness helped him become one of the most prominent leaders 
of Muslim Bengal. In 1905—6 he had protested against the first partition of Bengal, 
for he had thought that ‘the partition was aimed at weakening the emerging Bengali 
nation and should therefore be resisted’.'’ As a member of the Congress he had 
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reframed from participating in the founding of the Muslim League in Dhaka, and he 
had also opposed the pro-British attitude of Nawab Salimullah.* His early political 
days passed in the company of Krishnakumar Mitra, Sakharam Ganesh Deuskar, 
Surendranath Banerjee and Kaliprasanna Kabyabisharad. He had campaigned for 
the use of the swadeshi, and his eloquence had introduced him to the Muslims of 
Bengal as a ‘popular leader’.!® 

From 1911 to 1928, Akram Khan maintained in his political life the pattern of 
his early intellectual responses to modernity. Maintaining dual membership of the 
Congress and the League, he set before himself the task of building up Hindu— 
Muslim unity and an anti-colonial response. After the Lucknow Pact, he started 
wearing ‘white khaddar lungi, kurta and topi’, managed a swadeshi business store, 
and became the wandering agitator. Meanwhile, he continued editing the Moham- 
madi. He was sent to jail in 1921 and the government banned and confiscated the 
press of Dainik Sebak Patrika, edited by him. The riots in the first half of the 1920s 
could not weaken his resolve of building up and strengthening the nationalist 
alliance and, in 1923, along with people like Sir Abdur Rahim, Maulavi Mujibar 
Rebman and Maulana Maniruzzaman Islamabadi, he became an architect of the 
Bengal Pact. The next few years were spent in defending the Pact while the sectarian 
sections of the leadership of both communities were engaged in trying to abrogate 
it. By then, however, the fruits of the poison tree of the nationalist politics of 
communities were appearing. The venture of defining the Muslim nation in Bengal 
on the basis of a nationalist alliance of Hindus and Muslims, one that had consumed 
the preceding 26 years of his life, failed. In 1928, during discussions on the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, many Hindu leaders of the Congress opposed the amendment that 
had been moved in praja interest, and at the Krishnanagar Conference of the 
Congress in 1929, these leaders finally rejected the idea of any such pact. Akram 
Khan could not but feel betrayed. He severed all his connections with the Congress 
and the earlier type of nationalist politics based on communal unity. The leader, 
who had been opposed by the clergy, particularly by the ulema of the ahl-e-hadis 
in the 1920s as un-Islamic, now became a pillar of the political aspirations of the 
clergy. 

The 10 years between 1937 and 1947 brought out the Bankim Chandra in Akram 
Khan if that was what his admirers had meant. In 1936 he joined the reorganised 
Muslim League, and, opposing Fajlul Haq, he wrote in the Dainik Azad, that the 
praja cause would be served better if the tenants rallied under the League. Haq 
appeared to him as one who split up the Muslim community, and, therefore, the 
tenantry of Bengal. The 1937 electoral results in Bengal showed that in the seats 
reserved for the Muslims, while the Krishak Praja Party had secured 36 seats (all in 
rural areas), the League had won 39 seats (including every urban seat it contested). 
Akram Khan’s domination over Muslim politics in Bengal signified the political 


8! Bande Ali Mis, Jibaner Dingull, Dhaka, 1966, p. 13 
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rise of the Muslim urban gentry and the eventual downfall of the praja politics in 
Bengal. His old compatriots like Maniruzzaman Islamabadi also parted ways with 
him, and Dainik Azad marked the beginning of the last effective phase in Akram 
Khan’s career. 

The rest is well known. His writings became increasingly concerned with the 
Muslim cause rather than the cause of Muslim Bengal. He became the convenor of 
the working committee of the Bengal Muslim League and later the Vice-President, 
and then President, of the League m Bengal. He had arrived at the natural(ised) 
idea of Pakistan. The journey of the intellectual had come to an ironic end. After 
independence, he remained the League President in East Pakistan. Apart from 
supporting the language cause, he showed no sympathy for the movement for 
autonomy. Awami politics was an anathema to him. Even army rule was welcome. 
He extended support to Ayub Khan. The idea of Pakistan as the natural homeland 
of the Muslims of the subcontinent was not a utopia. It had been achieved. Islam as 
the religion of the intellect (as opposed to the religion of the plough or the bazaar) 
had been vindicated. By primarily intellectual means Maulana Akram Khan had 
created a public, aroused his followers, created the intellectual framework of a 
nation, and almost ‘conjured up a nation’—-Muslim Bengal. He had begun his 
journey with a policy of an alliance between this Muslim Bengal and Hindu Bengal. 
He had then given shape to the idea of Pakistan as the natural babitat of this nation. 
And when linguistic nationalism was breaking this habitat, he was at a loss to 
understand how any consideration like a claim on behalf of a language could dis- 
turb the natural journey of the Muslims on earth. Being a consistent Muslim meant, 
to Akram Khan, believing in the idea of Pakistan. The Bengal of the Muslim Bengal 
had slowly, but mexorably, receded from his horizon; only the Muslim remained. 

However, in that garden of identity, there was a snake. If Islam allowed, in place 
of universal brotherhood, a nation of the Muslims, that is, Pakistan, where was 
there the place for democracy in that argument? Why not a Bengali Pakistan, as 
Abul Mansur Ahmed seemed to suggest by his repeated use of that odd phrase 
Pak-Bangla? Akram Khan had no answer to this riddle, nor perhaps did he ever 
feel the need for such an answer. He had achieved a solution in his own mind. It was 
final. In the permanently unstable world of nationalist solutions, his intellect and 
his austere style had proved unequal to the demands of the nationalist public of 
Muslim Bengal, a public that he had helped create. 

Akram Khan’s biography of Prophet Muhammad was an event in Benga!’s mtel- 
lectual history. Such intellectual history is, in any case, a battleground for legitim- 
ation and contestation.” His Mostafa Charit, a narration of Muhammad’s life as 


© Akram Khan’s Mostafa Charit has been discussed by Muhammad Abdullah m the context of 
the history of biographies of the Prophet written m India by Sir Saiyad Ahmed (KhAwtbat-i- 
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well as an exercise in argumentation and refutation, was a demonstration of his 
‘belief in rationality’. It was the narration ofa life that had to be rescued from myths 
as well as neglect by Muslims. It was indeed an elaboration of the supreme statement 
of Akram Khan that to be a believer was also to be a rationalist. He had thought that 
with his intellectual writings on Islam, the Prophet, and on the political culture of 
the Bengali Muslims, he was achieving a settled disposition of the nation. But little 
did he realise that the identity of a nationalist public was a self-conscious projec- 
tion; it mvolved an invocation of memory in various forms and stages and, therefore, 
could never be settled. Akram Khan would have hated this mstability which was 
against his clinical intellectualism. Were he to be alive today, he would have said 
that his mission had been to rescue the public from the morass ee Alas, he 
had not realised that memory too had a history to It. 


ii 


The lives of Islamabadi and Akram Khan pomt towards certam specifics of transition 
in the life of a nation and its leaders. As we proceed with our story, we shall find 
these specifics in the form of situations, ideologies and institutions that were in- 
strumental in ‘creating’ the public(s) of the nation. 

When Jinnah had visited Calcutta in 1936 there was almost no Muslim League in 
Bengal. But within less than a decade, with Abul Hashim as the League Secretary in 
Bengal and the popularisation of the goals of the League on the basis of a combin- 
ation of Islam and the principles of egalitarianism, anti-colonialism and, more im- 
portantly, anti-feudalism, thousands started joining the League. The Dhaka District 
Committee of the League became the centre of radical ideas. The manifesto of the 
Dhaka Committee became popular and heralded the radical aspirations of the Bengali 
Muslim political class founded on Islam, praja politics, Bengali nationalist ideals 
and democracy. This was a combination never seen before, but one whose com- 
ponent elements had all existed previously, even though singly, separately, in dis- 
parate formations. 

The Purba Pakistan Chatra League was founded in 1948 and in 1951 was formed 
the more radical Purba Pakistan Yuba League. Future leaders like Mujibur Rehman, 
Oli Ahad and Abdul Matin were in the organising committee of the Chatra League. 
The Yuba League had cadres like Muhammad Tosha, Tajuddin Ahmed, Oli Ahad 
and Matiur Rehman, all of whom were to play a notable part in the political life of 
the land. There were other organisations outside the mainstream Muslim League, 
such as the Khilafate Rabbani and the Tamuddun Majlis. In any case, 150 Mogoltuli, 
the office of the Dhaka District League, became the centre of opposition to the 
rulmg Muslim League. When the Tangail by-election came, Maulana Bhasani, the 
Muslim League leader of Assam, was the opposition candidate. Bhasani won the 
election against the zamindars. The poll was cancelled. Yet again, in the re-poll, the 
Mogoltuli candidate, this time the young leader Shamsul Haq, won, defeating the 
zamindar candidate Khurram Khan Panni. In this situation, the Bengal Provincial 
League Council met on 18 June 1949. A large number of members were prevented 
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by the ruling group from joming the meeting on various flimsy grounds. Only 25 per 
cent of the members were present in the crucial discussion, and the resolution to 
abolish zamindani, the platform on which the League had become popular in Ben- 
gal, was rejected. The Pakistan Muslim League President, Chaudhury Khalekuz- 
zaman, drove the final nail when he refused m his speech even to take notice of the 
arguments of the opposition. Meanwhile, cadres from 150 Mogoltuli were identify- 
ing with the demand to recognise Bengali as the official language of Bengal. The 
patron saint of Mogoltuli, Abul Hashim, had been a sympathiser of the Left. And 
when on 23 June 1949 the Mogoltuli cadres held a meeting with utmost secrecy in 
Rose Garden, popularly known as Humayun Saheber Bari, it was nothing short of a 
silent coup. The Awami Muslim League was born. It was to fight for a classless 
society based on Islam and equality and was to be open to all, irrespective of 
religion, caste and creed. It declared itself as the true successor of the Muslim 
League, claiming that only it could establish a ‘true’ Pakistan. The party and even 
more 90 its leader Maulana Bhasani, the Founder President had arrived on the 
scene. With no recognisable pedigree of metropolitan political leadership, a peas- 
ant leader, that too not from within East Bengal but from Assam had captured the 
seat of middle-class power in Muslim Bengal.” The formation of the Muslim Awami 
League was the signal that a new nationalist public was fast crystallising in the 
political space of Muslim Bengal. 

The point can surely be granted that there are many currents in the making of a 
national public and, therefore, writing a straight genealogical account of this public 
18 a task destined to fail. Yet this is not an exceptional point. The issue of real 
interest is how this plurality is subsumed in the structure of power relations? How, 
indeed, do the many voices become one voice? For instance, how do leaders be- 
come prey to the wheels of nationalist fortune? How do they reconcile themselves 
to a situation in which they might suddenly find themselves thrown from dizzy 
heights to the bottomless pit of neglect and, sometimes, oblivion? In other words, 
how are leaders disciplined, leaders who had for so long been trying to discipline 
the nation? 

Utopia in nationalist thought is anyway complex, but has remained neglected in 
readings of Bengali Islamic political thought.” In Bengali Islamic political thought 
moral judgement had always been crucial. Jt involved themes of divmity, a critique 
of the present civil society and the sovereignty of ethical politics. Thus, political 


2 There are several accounts on this phase of Awami politics, though none of these looks at 
this period as a chapter in a continuing dynamics of keadership. For a detailed account one may 
see Oli Ahad, Jattyo Rajniti, 1945—75, Dhaka, 1982; Atiur Rehman and Lenin Azad, Bhasa 
Andolan-—Pariprekshit O Bichar, Vol. 1, Dhaka, 1990 (this is part of a five-volume series by the 
same name published by the Bangladesh Institute of Development Studies and University Press 
Limited, Dhaka}; Badruddm Umar, Purba Bangler Bhasa Andolan O Tatkalin Rajniti, Vola 1 & 
2, Dhaka, 1979 & 1982; Abdul Heg, Bhasa Amdolamer Adtparba, Dhaka, 1974; Abu Abl-Sayaid, 
Awami Leaguer Inkas, 1949-1971, Dhaka, 1993. 

D Taj-ul-Islam Hashmi narrates the contemporary events in great detail in Pakistan—A 
Peasant Utopia, Dhaka, 1994; but unfortunately he does not discuss the political essence of 
utopia in Bengali Muslim thought. 
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thought dealt with the contemporaneity of the Quran, the injustices done to believers 
by colonial masters and their supporters, particularly ‘the Hindus’, and all that was 
relevant in explicatmg the ethical imperative of a homeland. Utopia has a recursive _ 
legacy. Thus, thinkers and leaders repeatedly go back to the ‘ideal’. A thinker like 
Akram Khan had to rationalise the utopia; a leader like Bhasani found it self- 
evident. One relied on the wriften word, the other on the spoken; one relied on 
organisation, the other on instinct; one on logic, the other on proselytising and 
evangelical campaigns. Yet both were tied to the anchor of utopia. In creating the 
nationalist public, political ideas verged on being absolutely moral-utopian. 

It has been pointed out that utopia makes politics, that is, noble politics, self- 
evident. In other words, politics is not the field, where power is contested and 
arrived at; politics presupposes the power of which it is only a mode. And this 
power is, above all, justice—justice for the believers, for the common man and for the 
oppressed; justice against the jalims. In Bengali Muslim political history, therefore, 
politico-religious discourses, particularly sermons to the faithful, have been ex- 
tremely crucial. It must be congregational, open. If the political had to be justified 
by the divine, the political also emanated from the divine. We must appreciate the 
break, as much as we appreciate the continuity. Since 1949, politics in Bangladesh 
attained a dreamy quality. The opposition became the mainstream by harping on 
the self-evident, on the just, on the inevitable. Political contestation was success- 
- fully grounded m moralism. Thus, the national awakening in 1952 did not have to be 

‘secular’; it did not have to disconnect itself from a Muslim identity. The past of 
Pakistan ‘Giovenedt) was to be rescued from its evil usurpers. If the Medinian 
golden age was unattainable fully, it was nonetheless there—as the standard, as 
the just, as the inspiration to overcome the dark period. 

But here was the miracle of the modern. For, it may be asked, if the inspiration of 
the utopia was the force behind such a dramatic change in leadership in Muslim 
Bengal in 1949-52, why did such inspiration not follow the celebrated path of 
utopia, namely the path of the Wahabis? Or, as was being enunciated at that time, 
the path of Maulana Maududi? The creation of Pakistan had occasioned theological 
reflections on state, religion and polity, and on moral human existence. It is import- 
ant to note that Bhasani’s quest in this situation bore little resemblance to that of 
Maududi. We have to note that in Bengal the pursuit of the ideal took the modern 
form of open mass politics, democratic activities and anti-fundamentalism, so that 
many commentators have been deceived into typifying this period as one marking 
the growth of ‘secular consciousness’. It is difficult to go into the details of that 
discussion now. However, we may note that the search for the pure, the just, the 
Medinian and the divine never strayed from the path of toleration. Bengal, at once 
a colonised and a plural land, produced its own utopia which bore little resemblance 
to the principles of Wahabi polity, though admittedly the Wahabi ideology had 
had its impact on rural Bengal in the nineteenth century and contributed to the 
evolution of the form of the pracharak, so crucial to the politics of Muslim Bengal.” 


* For this, Abul Mansur Ahmad’s description of his family memory and his childhood is crucial 
for any scholar of Muslim Bengali activism. See his autobiography, Agnakatha, Dhaka, 1978. 
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The emphasis on the application of Islamic law so characteristic of the Wahabis was 
singularly absent in the denunciation of contemporary rule by the new leaders. 
They certainly condemned the corruption of the state leaders. But the ideal of a 
pure life of the divine was irrelevant to them. Clerics were crucial for the ‘new 
awakening’, but as pracharaks, not as clerics. In this utopia, the script (the scripture) 
was not the absolute. Its principal constituent was the spoken, the entire language 
itself. Until Akram Khan, the political was defined with the aid of canonical texts. 
But in a very dense atmosphere marked by partition, agrarian unrest, national 
awakening over the language issue, and the sudden loss of legitimacy of the ruling 
party, the canonical texts lost their primacy to a significant extent. The result was 
Bengal’s own utopia. The inequities of the exterior were not to be redressed through 
a redefining of the interior. Redefining the exterior itself in the light of the natural 
soul of Bengal was the way.” Thus, the period 1949-52 is one of the rise of the 
moral and the ethical m nationalist politics, the remforcing of utopia as an inspiration 
for public politics. This was, in effect, an interrogation by the plebeian public of the 
aspirations of the ruling Muslim bourgeois political class. In this utopia there was 
a conflation of power and morality, of language and the entire range of civic culture, 
of democracy and the ideal of Pakistan—in short, the interpreted past and the 
desirable future. And, as every utopia suffers because the conflation of the two 
‘ registers becomes impossible, this one too was to meet its nemesis. ` 

If 1949 was characterised by the reinforcing of utopia as a political element in 
Creating the nationalist public, it was also marked by the loneliness of the leader 
and the event (the formation of an organisation the leader would preside over), 
which explains why the constituency created and nourished by Bhasani di 
so quickly. After the death of Maulana Bhasani, the leader of 1949, his style of 
politics quickly became a thing of the past—recent, but absolutely irrevocable, 
utterly obsolete. All that remamed was the memory of a political career tragically 
marked by an mdivisible act of lonely campaigns (prachars), and by the fact that he 
neither possessed nor established roots m Dhaka—the metropolis of the new nation. 
In the absence of Hag and Suhrawardy, Bhasani had been the leader who was 
unanimously chosen and accepted. His solitude had begun then. His repeated 
efforts to break down the objective limits of his position in Bengal politics and to 
find allies and supporters beyond his constituency, floundered on the rock of the 
middle-class nationalist politics of Muslim Bengal. He would ruefully remark towards 
the close of his life that his colleagues had regularly left him. This was a reference 
to the two~-decades-long history of desertion by his comrades and of severed ties. 
His roots were in Assam as distinct from Bengal. Of all the leaders, he was the 
classic peasant organiser. And then, in his utopian, evangelical, darbesh style of 
politics, he was alone. Not shared by others, this was a style with which even the 
organised leftist politics of nationalism could not comfortably cohabit for long. It 


3 One bas to note that the language demand was often raised as the ‘natural right’ of a Bengal; 
the fight against the government was ‘natural’ for a populace which had fought for the ‘natural’ 
right of a homeland, ie., Pakistan; and that the demand against the zamindars was a ‘natural’ 
one of the peasants. 
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was, thus, a rich and singular history, inseparable from the history of the emergence 
of the nationalist public in Bengal. Indeed, this singularity was among the main 
reasons for the emergence of the new leader. Political solitude, then, was at once a 
privilege and a cross. 

But the political solitude we speak of here was not of the person only, it was also 
of the event. The rainbow coalition of 1949-54 was never to be repeated in the 
subsequent history of the nation. Soon after the electoral alliance of 1954, contro- 
versy erupted over Suhrawardy’s insistent support for the USA’s Cold War poli- 
cies. The uselessness of Fazlul Haq for nationalist politics became apparent. The 
Awami League split in 1957. And then the rule by martial law began. By 1963 all 
forms of democratic politics had collapsed. Mujib went to jail in the Agartala Con- 
spiracy Case in 1965, and when he came out in 1969, he had overshadowed all 
other nationalist leaders. That was also the year of the upsurge. The next year, 1970, 
was one of the devastation by a cyclone, unprecedented in the recent history of the 
nation. Finally, there was 1971, the year of mass murders and disarray. The moment 
of unity was never to be repeated—more so after the independence of the country. 
To say this is not to suggest that 1949 did not have considerable impact on subse- 
quent decades; its greatest impact, however, was in its solitude, its original ambi- 
tion, and the failure of that ambition. 


IV 


Abul Kashem Fazhil Haq had no roots in West Pakistan. He was at ease in the 
parliamentary politics of pacts and was more comfortable with liberal Hindu and 
low-caste politicians than with messianic Muslim leaders of Bengal. He had never 
gone beyond the praja politics of the 1930s, the year around which the irreversible 
decline m his political fortune had begun. Haq’s politics of the peasantry had been a 
mixture of rallies, assembly debates and pamphleteering, and of sponsoring periodic- 
als, and building coalitions with others—-sometimes the low castes, sometimes the 
League, sometimes the Congress. To him, this was not only a politics of the ten- 
antry, but also the possible politics of the nationalist public of Bengal. Anything 
Bengali was welcome to him—the it the Congress or the League, a landlord or a 
pleader, a litterateur or an urban political baboo. But with the rent crisis of the early 
1930s, the appearance of an articulate rich peasant politics, parliamentary squabbles 
m the wake of the Act of 1935, increasing communalism, the institution of the Floud 
Commission, and the emergence of several new organisations, Haq’s eclectic politics 
was increasingly losing space. It was only a matter of time before the Praja Party— 
from which many had gradually been joining the ranks of the Bengal Muslim 
League—would be pushed out of the political arena. The 1920s and 1930s were the 
crowning decades of his long life of almost 90 years. In 1937, he joined the League 
and became its President in Bengal. In 1940, he moved the Lahore Resolution, yet 
could never become an insider to League politics. Soon after, he tied himself in 
knots in his interpretation of the Lahore Resolution so that it was unclear to anybody 
as to why he had agreed at all to move the resolution on Pakistan. He was forced out 
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of the League on 10 December 1941, less than two years after the Lahore Resolution, 
and again formed a ministry in Bengal with support from a section of the Congress 
and the Hindu Mahasabha. But amidst all these manoeuvres he lost so much of his 
agrarian base that when he ultrmately faced the League in the elections (within a 
decade), his party was reduced to a rump. The eclectic politics so relevant in 
mobilising nationalist opinion m the first three decades was now of little use in an 
age of hard choices, and clear identittes, and of a mass mobilisation that went 
beyond metropolitan politics confined largely to parlour sittings m Calcutta. 

The vacuous nature of the closing period of Haq’s political engagement was 
mercilessly exposed again, shortly after 1954. His politics of Bengali identity, with a 
distinctive base in the upper and middle strata of the peasantry, proved unequal 
when hard choices had to be made. These choices related to Pakistan, regional 
autonomy, democracy, and forms of mass and peasant politics. They went beyond 
the simple slogan of abolishing the zamindari or establishing schools and colleges 
in the districts of Bengal. Virtually on each substantive issue of controversy in 
Pakistan’s politics—such as the drafting of the Constitution, Pakistani foreign 
policy, Kashmir, the revocation of martial law, the restoration of democracy, autonomy 
in the East, and finally, saving the people against recurrent famine and food crisis— 
he had nothing significant to add. But he stuck to his rump and his follower, Abu 
Hossain Sarkar. Thereby, of course, he got everything. He became the Advocate 
General, then Chief Minister, then a Central Minister (of the important Home 
Ministry) and, finally, the Governor of East Pakistan. Yet, politics had passed by 
him. He never seemed to show any sign of recognising the new reality of national- 
ist politics. Mercilessly utilised by Iskander Mirza, he could be in politics but the 
mainstream opposition of Muslim Bengal had no role for him. 

Nothing revealed his increasing irrelevance to nationalist politics more than his 
weak response to the controversy surrounding his visit to Calcutta in 1954. After 
he became the Chief Minister of the United Front government in East Pakistan on 3 
April 1954, Haq had visited Calcutta for a medical check-up. He was to meet his 
long-time friend, Dr Bidhan Chandra Ray, an eminent physician, then at the helm of 
affairs m West Bengal. The shere-e-bangla was visiting his city for the first time 
after the partition. A ‘Haq Reception Committee’ organised a huge crowd at the 
Calcutta airport to receive him. Haq was overwhelmed. He declared that the medical 
check-up was not the only purpose of visiting Calcutta; this was his city, he had 
spent his best years here, he wanted to resurrect his association with the heart of 
Bengal, draw inspiration afresh, and if need arose, God willing, he would come to 
Calcutta again. The next day he entered into extensive discussion with Dr Ray on 
easing travel restrictions and improving communications between the two Bengals. 
He claimed to have always felt the need for a common development policy with 
regard to north Bengal. He wanted to assure the refugees of better treatment back 
home so that they could be persuaded to return, and also expressed the desire for 
an exchange of visits by intellectuals, academics and cultural personalities. On 2 
May, in a public reception, Haq prayed that the distance between the two Bengals 
should go away, and on 3 May, in Kidderpore, he appealed for communal amity so 
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that the ‘poor can get security of life’. He then visited the house of Subhas Bose on 
Elgin Road and declared that Sarat and Subhas were the two ‘loftiest sons of 
Bengal’. He was then 81 and was honoured with a garland of 81 roses, while the 
famous local singer Pankaj Mullick sang in his honour the famous patriotic song of 
Bengal, composed by Tagore, Bangler mati, bangler jal. With all this, he seemed to 
have gone back to the Bengal of his youth. He declared in response to the over- 
whelming reception: ‘I shall forever remain unable to repay my debt to Calcutta and 
to you. My goal remains serving you. Service to the Bengali language, the Bengali 
nation, will remain my motto for the rest of my life’. Mullick replied with another 
equally noted song, this too composed by Tagore, and later on to be adopted by 
the independent nation of Bangladesh as the national anthem, Sonar bangla, ami 
tomai bhalobasi. On 6 May he left Calcutta, never to return. But he had said 
enough to incur the wrath of Pakistan’s ruling group. The events of 1940—42 were 
to haunt him again. 

On his return, he was practically accused of ‘treason’. Muslim League leaders in 
Karachi and Dhaka said that his speeches in Calcutta had been anti-patriotic and 
anti-national. He had behaved like an enemy of Pakistan. He was a separatist. He 
was said to have remarked in the course of an interview given to an American 
journalist that ‘the first task of my ministry will be to achieve the independence of 
East Bengal’. Haq denied having made any such comment, and also said that his 
speeches in Calcutta had been cited out of context. Yet this was not enough. He 
was summoned to Karachi to explain his remarks to the Prime Minister, Muhammad 
Ali of Bogura, and the Governor-General, Ghulam Muhammad. The explanations 
did not convince the central rulers of his loyalty. On 30 May, he was forced to issue 
a statement regretting the anxiety that his statements had caused the nation. In that 
statement he declared loyalty to the nation of Pakistan: Pakistan could count on 
him, he had realised his follies, and would now retire from public political life with 
immediate effect. As he landed in Dhaka, he was pressed to explain what had 
happened in Karachi but to no effect. On 31 May, he was dismissed from office, 
Governor’s rule was introduced, and Prime Minister Muhammad Ali of Bogura in a 
speech broadcast over radio accused Fazlul Hag of being a ‘traitor to East Bengal 
and Pakistan’, a charge to be repeated in another speech on 16 June. But barely 
five months later, Haq was competing with others in garlanding Governor-General 
Ghulam Muhammad during his visit to Dhaka on 14 November. As the year ended, 
his role had taken a full somersault. He felt no further political bond with the Awami 
League. He joined the central cabinet, and later on became the Governor of East 
Pakistan. Then martial law came, and he faded out—not majestically, but as one 
who had been mercilessly pushed out of the political arena by newer forces in 
Pakistan’s politics.” 


% | have reconstructed the entire episode from Sirajuddin Ahmed, Shere-e-Bangla, Barisal, 
1993, pp. 187-219. 

77 Ibid., pp. 200-19; his statements can also be found in the collection of his speeches and 
statements in S.M. Azizul Haq Shahjahan, Skatabdir Konthaswar—Abul Kashem Fazlul Haq, 
Dhaka, 1387 ss; also B.D. Habibullah, Shere-e-Bangia, Dhaka, 1369 ss. For the entire period, 
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However, this ignominious end to Fazlul Haq’s political career should not cause 
surprise. His public was different. He had been born in a family whose patriarch was 
extolled in Barisal as the ‘symbol of communal unity’, and his political constituencies 
were the low-caste Hindus and their leaders, the Muslim ryots, including the pros- 
perous peasantry and their organisers in the countryside of Bengal, members of the 
chambers of legislation and law, middle-class intellectuals, journalists, and all those 
who constituted ‘civil society’ in united Bengal. He could speak English, Bengali, 
Urdu, and some say Arabic. He was trained in law. Sponsoring schools, colleges 
and newspapers was his vocation. His nationalist politics allowed him to move 
effortlessly from one strand to another. At the beginning of the century, he partici- 
pated in the founding of the Muslim League. At the same time he established the 
periodical Bharat Suhrid along with Raibahadur Nibaran Chandra Das. He then 
founded the Praja Conference in 1921, which led to the historic Nikhil Banga Praja 
Samiti in Dhaka in 1924 and the Manikgan Conference in 1926, and eventually the 
Krishak Praja Party. In the riots of 1923—25, he defended the accused Muslims in 
court. But in the 1940s, in and out of the League, he nuned his constituency. He 
finally formed the Krishak Shramik Party to have his last hurrah in 1954. But by then 
the old nationalist politics of united Bengal was antiquated. He never understood 
Pakistan or what it meant in terms of the new dynamics of politics of the nation. 
Thus, when 1971 came, the new leaders of the nation could justifiably say that they 
owed nothing to forces other than the Awami League. They had done it all alone. 

On 27 February 1944, in his speech to the Bengal Legislative Assembly, com- 
menting on current conditions m Bengal, he had reminded the House that from 1912 
he had been a member of the Assembly——save for two years when he had been a 
meniber of the Central Legislative Assembly—but that he had never seen such 
public impotence. He cried in despair that the old ‘lions of Bengal, like Suren Banerjee, 
Matilal Ghosh are no more... and Sarat Bose is now in jail’; that the ‘new lions are 
only lions ofa circus party whose roar does not reach the shores of England’.* But 
to the rising force in Bengal’s Muslim politics, all this appeared as wailing, nothing 
more. Like a possessed man, convinced of his following, he had said later during an 
election campaign in Dhaka, ‘I am the League, I am the praja. I want Islam, I want the 
Muslims also. The plough is mine, the yoke is also mine. I know when to value what, 
when to prize whom’.” Yet, as the 1950s drew to a close, these words must have 
mocked him. Within 10 years of partition, the public sphere had changed beyond 
recognition. 

The vagaries lay in the nationalist politics of the times. Both the nationalist 
politics and the nationalist public of united Bengal were malleable. To be nationalist 
was to eschew choices, lead all, and embrace all. But the world of post-partition 


one has to consult the extremely valuable memor of Abul Kalam Shamsuddin, Aut Diner Smriti, 
first senalised in Dainuk Pakistan in 1966 and then published in Muhammad Mahfuzullah, ed., 
Abul Kalam Shamsuddin Rachanabali, Vol. 2, Dhaka, 1994, pp. 209-541. 

2 For the full text of the speech, Sirajuddin Ahmed, Shere-e-Bangla, pp. 159-67. 

* Cited in Habibullah, Shere-e-Bangla, p. 75. 
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Bengal was a changed one. Choice was an imperative and he had failed. One great 
reason why this eclecticism was of no use any more was that the language movement 
had given birth to many organisations or galvanised existing ones. The public had 
changed. Not only the Awami Muslim League, but also other mass political platforms 
like the Khelafate Rabbani, the Tamuddun Majlis, the Islami Bhatrisangha, the 
Dhaka Richshaw Union, the Labour Federation, the Purba Pakistan Muslim Chatra 
League, the Purba Pakistan Yuba League, the Muslim Chatra League, the Sarbadalrya 
Rashtrabhasha Sangram Parishad and the Dhaka Viswabidyalay Rashtrabhasha 
Sangram Parishad came on the scene and flourished. The districts of East Pakistan, 
such as the Kendriya Muslim Sahitya Sansad of Sylhet, also prospered in a climate 
of all-round activism.” The nationalist public was now incomparably broader. Yet, 
there was no place for Haq. 

One may say that a ‘public opinion’ was emerging in East Pakistan. Although the 
campaigns of the League in the pre-partition years, backed by the Calcutta news- 
papers, had created public opinions, these were rather momentary. The situation 
now was certainly distinct from the preceding time. This is not to say that the earlier 
campaigns of the pre-partition period were less effective; partition itself bore 
testimony to their strength. But a more representative public sphere with many 
forums, platforms, organisations and mass democratism emerged quickly in Muslim 
Bengal. The manner in which new leaders appeared, old leaders realigned them- 
selves, sections of the elite changed camps, new organs emerged, and new forms of 
mobilisation became effective, showed that a rich process of public communica- 
tion had become a part of the nationalist life of the land. Power, hitherto thought to 
be the preserve of a group of League politicians, high officials and the army, under- 
went a process of rationalisation whereby politicians like Suhrawardy could be- 
come the Prime Minister, and Faztul Hag the Home Minister and, subsequently, the 
Governor of Bengal. Besides this, there was another new feature—the politics of 
charters (the Bengalis called it dafa). The United Front had an ekush dafa, a 21- 
point charter, the Awami League later had a choy dafa, a six-point charter; the 
Kendriya Chatra Sangram Parishad had an egaro dafa, an 11-point charter; and the 
National Awami Party had a sat dafa, a seven-point charter.*! Thus, proceedings 
were being made public; and political compromises were being legitimised through 


® There are several accounts of a general picture of the growth of public organisations m this 
poriod: Bashir al Helal, Bhaska Andolaner Itihas, Dhaka, 1958; Muhammad Hannan, 
Bangladesher Chatra Andolaner Ithas, 1830-1952, Vol. 1, Dhaka, 1984; Umar, Purba Bangler 
Bhasha Andolan O Tatkalin Rajnin; Badruddin Umar, Bhasha Andolan Prasanga—Katipay 
Dalil, Vols 1 & 2, Dhaka, 1984 & 1985; Gnan Chakraborty, Dhaka Jelar Communist Partir 
Atitjug, Dhaka, 1972; and finally the five-volume series of the Bangladesh Institute of 
Development Studies and University Press Limited, mentioned earlier, Bhasha Andolan— 
Partprekshit O Bichar (see footnote 22). 

N On the significance of charters or dafa as the mode of public politics of Bangladesh, I have 
not come across any analytical writing save an unpublished M.Phil dissertation by Selina Khatun, 
‘Bangladesher Rajnitite Dafar Bhumika’, South and South-East Asian Studies Department, 
Univernty of Calcutta, Calcutta, 1996 However, any detailed account of that period mentions 
these charters. 
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open channels of communication. In short, Bangladesh witnessed a structural 
transformation of the public sphere. Politics now had many new actors. Hag was an 
alien in this transformed milieu. In fact, Abul Kashem Fazlul Haq had lost his public. 


Y 


Hussain Shaheed Suhrawardy, another pre-partition leader of Bengal, had shown 
greater understanding of this changed scenario—of the process of reorganisation 
of social and political power. He may have belonged to Muslim Bengal, but now he 
belonged to Pakistan. He found the public appropriate for his politics; where it was 
lacking, he constituted it. He was born in Calcutta in 1892. His father, Sir Jahidur 
Raheem Jahid, was a judge at the Calcutta High Court. Suhrawardy, student at the 
Alia Madrasa, had entered St Xavier’s College for graduation. Completing college 
education in 1911, he went to Oxford. Armed with a post-graduate degree and a 
degree in law, he returned in 1920. True to the metropolitan politics of those days he 
became a member of the Provincial Legislative Assembly in 1921.” After the 
Shaheed—Das coalition had achieved a huge majority m the Calcutta Corporation 
election, he was the Deputy Mayor of Calcutta with Chittaranjan Das as Mayor. 
The year 1926 was, however, an unfortunate one in the life of the city. There were 
communal riots, Chittaranjan Das was dead, and the Bengal Pact lay in ruins. Like 
many other Muslim leaders of his time, this was also a critical period for him. While 
Akram Khan fully engaged himself with securing the intellectual foundations of 
Bengali Muslim politics and Fazlul Haq with securing the peasant base, Suhrawardy 
looked to the urban constituency. He was now involved in the trade-union move- 
ment and, in opposition to the Left and to communist labour movements, he set up 
the Jatiyo Shramik Sangha. His organisational ability helped the Shramik Sangha’s 
growth, but more crucially, Suhrawardy had now his own base. He was a regular 
presence in Muslim gatherings. With Abdur Rahim he organised in Calcutta the 
opposition to the Nehru Report as it came out in 1928. His role was now distinct 
from the Khilafat leaders, Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali, who had accepted the 
Report. In 1931 he became active in relief work in north Bengal which was devas- 
tated by floods. There he met Maulana Bhasani who invited him immediately to 
inaugurate the peasant conference in Sirajganj. He had formed his own party, the 
Independent Muslim Party, later the Bengal Muslim United Party. However, at this 
time, Akram Khan and Mirza Ispahani met him on behalf of Jinnah who was now 
engaged in his second attempt to organise the Muslims of the subcontinent on a 
single platform. Suhrawardy’s own party merged with the Muslim League, of 
which Suhrawardy became the Secretary and the Bengal Muslim Parliamentary 


X His carly life is always mentioned by his biographers in the context of the family heritage. 
See the reminiscent writings in the Iitefag, compiled by Saiyad Shamsul Alam Huda, cd., Shaheed 
Suhrawardy—Eki Karmamukhar Jiban, Dhaka, 1963; also the more detailed accounts: A.S.ML 
Abdur Rob, Shakeed Suhkrawardy, Dhaka, 1964; Qazi Abu Muhammad Abdullah, Shaheed 
Sukrawardy, Dhaka, 1970; and Mahmud Nurul Huda, Hossain Shaheed Suhrawardy—Kache 
Theke Dekha, Dhaka, 1993. 
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Board was formed. Two different paths now lay before the Muslims—of Haq and his 
praja movement; and of Subrawardy and his urban politics of a separate political 
identity and constituency for the Muslims. The Muslim League was a formidable 
opponent to the Praja party and Subrawardy held his own against Haq. But they 
were also allies, and when Hag formed the coalition ministry, Suhrawardy became 
the Commerce and Industry Minister. In 1937 he attended the League conference in 
Lucknow and became the General Secretary of the Bengal Muslim League’s organis- 
mg committee. l , 

His activities for the next 10 years, beginning with 1936, bore fruit in the elec- 
tions of 1946. One of his biographers, Saryad Shamsul Alam Huda, describes 
Suhrawardy’s activities during these years as a ‘lonely struggle against the united 
campaign of the mighty Congress and the nationalist Muslims’.* But by the 
time Pakistan finally emerged, Suhrawardy’s politics of separate political identity 
had reached its logical end. Akram Khan and Khwaja Najimuddin had the Muslim 
League in Bengal under their control. With the imminent emergence of Pakistan, the 
issue of a separate identity of the Bengal Muslims had become less significant. 
Suhrawardy lost politically as well as organisationally. No one cared whether he 
would move over to East Pakistan, specifically Dhaka—a city with which he, a 
quintessential Calcuttan, had little relation. Suhrawardy stayed back to recover 
communal unity and maintain whatever was left of it by joining hands with Gandhi. 
When he was forced to migrate, he chose not Dhaka, but Karachi—a cosmopolis, a 
city with an active bar, a centre of urban politics, and a non-Bengali speaking 
public space (since he had never been comfortable with the Bengali language). This 
was the ultimate irony: Haq, the champion of Bengali identity had made the oppor- 
tunist choice, he had quickly settled in Dhaka and resumed his practice, biding his 
time for an appropriate re-emergence; Subrawardy, the idol of non-Bengali Muslims 
in Bengal had stayed back, clung to Calcutta, fought for what he called the security 
of the rest of the Muslims who remained in India, conducted peace mission activi- 
ties, and, when he chose to go, settled in West Pakistan. It is true that in the initial 
years he was also allowed to settle in Dhaka. He could help the Awami League with 
his Pakistani identity, not simply his East Bengali identity. The nationalist move- 
ment of Muslim Bengal received his ungrudging leadership, support and help. The 
later history of Muslim Bengal was understandably kinder to him, both in the last 
decade of his life as well as in posthumous acknowledgement of the leader.” 

Suhrawardy’s speech to the All Pakistan Muslim Workers Convention held on 
18-19 March 1950 in Lahore was revealing. It tells us how his leadership held 
more promise and indeed became more relevant for the democratic movement in 
Pakistan. 


B Saryad Shamsul Alam Huda, Shaheed Swhrawardy—Ehi Karmamukhar Jiban, p 1; the 
origma! Bengali word used by the author for lonely was ekak, which may mean also singular. 

M This is noted with empathy by Oli Ahad, Jatryo Rajmıti, pp. 89-90; Abdur Rob notes m a now 
light the role of Suhrawardy in post-partition Calcutta m his Shaheed Swhrawardy, pp. 66~75; 
also Nurul Huda, Hossain Shaheed Sukrawardy, pp. 62-64. 
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In that presidential speech, Suhrawardy drew attention to the loss of utopia. He 
said: 


Muslims hailed (Pakistan) with jubiliation. It was an expression of the spirit of 
independence; for some it was a happy hunting ground, to others a haven of 
refuge, to all a fulfillment of their cherished dreams. People were prepared to 
overlook its shortcomings; the excuse that it was an infant state was tolerated 
with a smile mingled with aching heart by those who had hoped from it a new 
order of things, a new outlook of life.” 


But what had happened to the hope? It lay buried under the power of the money- 
bags and the landlords. Muslims had joined the League im large number, and ‘every- 
one [knew] how this [had] been done; monies [had] been paid by big Zamindars, or 
monied men interested in capturing the League’. There was now ‘putrescence m 
the League; its changed character and its inability to serve the nation’ was now 
evident. ‘If the League or Government [were] acttvised at all, this [could] only be 
done by creating public opinion outside the League through a substantive 
organisation’. “This organisation must undoubtedly be on [an] all-Pakistan basis; 
and its purpose [would] be to place before the country a policy and a programme of 
work, which in its view Government must adopt. It [would] endeavour to create 
public opinion in favour of that programme.’ So there must be regular, free and fair 
elections. ‘Only a worthless government’ considers opposition to be an enemy. There 
had to be a new organisation to tackle issues that called for immediate attention. 
These issues were land reforms, adequate wages and salaries for employees and 
workers, industrial development, large-scale public works to reduce unemployment, 
attention to medical education and rural health services, tolerance towards non- 
Muslims and, finally, a solution of the problem of the massive influx of refugees. 
That organisation might be a replacement for the rotten League.” It is interesting 
to note that in that long speech on policy matters, there was no reference to regional 
autonomy. There was, instead, only the demand for democracy. It was being voiced 
at a time when in the East the Awami Muslim League was being organised and its 
Founding President, Maulana Bhasani, had been thrown behind bars.” The emerg- 
ing demand for regional autonomy certainly drew strength from the desire for 
democracy on an all-Pakistan basis. The issues of democracy and regional auton- 
omy were interrelated, but comprised two distinct trends. If this was not immedi- 
ately noticeable, it became increasingly clear from the mid-1950s, with undesirable 
results. Bhasani and Suhrawardy had to ultmately part ways. The politics of Muslim 
Bengal—in the 1950s and for much of the 1960s—remamed anchored to the urban 
Pakistani politics of constitutionalism. Hence the unanticipated twists and turns, the 
sudden acceleration or loss of public mood, and the alliances and splits in the 
democratic politics of East Pakistan. 


8 Tho speech is published as Annexure | to Nurul Huda, Hossain Shaheed Suhrawardy, p. 127. 
% Ibid., pp. 127-45. 
V Suhrawardy referred to the fact in his speech, cited in zbid., p. 133. 
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For Suhrawardy, democracy was linked to the politics of the entire land, meaning 
concern for Pakistan, at least the way he thought it, and accordingly disciplined 
democracy in the East. As he said ominously in 1962: 


By all accounts there is general political stagnatmion and the question 1 remains 
how it can be ended. The general theory is that when constitutional avenues are 
blocked, people find a way to adopt unconstitutional measures—in short, a 
revolution. Whether such a revolution is possible in view of the tremendous 
disparity between the armed forces and the people is doubtful. One contingency 
that we were probably approaching, was the mass upheaval in East Pakistan 
against West Pakistan that would have included the army, the West Pakistan 
industrialists and even the non-Bengali refugee element. This would have led to 
bloody riots and murders and would have been based on sheer hatred. I have 
succeeded in stemming this, but we have to see if it is entirely extinguished. If 
not, desperation may once more light the smouldering fires and destroy me in 
the process as well.” 


He thus viewed his own role as crucial in retaining Pakistan. Pakistan to him was 
the secular Jand of the Muslims of the subcontinent. It had to be freed from the 
arbitrary conduct of the Muslim League leaders, and the ‘intrigue and chicanery’” of 
corrupt politicians and the army generals. The radicalism of his impatient lieuten- 
ants like Mujib had to be controlled. But, more important, democratic politics in 
Pakistan had to be free of the rabble-rousing Bhasani. Suhrawardy claimed that he 
had nominated Bhasani as ‘president of the East Bengal Awami League [and]... 
had met him [earlier] m Sirajganj as long ago as 1931 when [he] was distributing 
relief to people suffering from the devastation of floods in North Bengal. He was a 
powerful speaker—a real demagogue—and his speeches and smiles had mass 
appeal.’ In any case, to ensure development Pakistan needed ‘stability’, and the 
‘democracy’ which constitutionalism was ushering in had to be ‘defended with 
military alliances’. But Bhasani had remained obdurate and unconvinced of the 
need for ‘military alliances to defend democracy’. He was instead promoting ‘with 
great eclat an Indo-Pakistan cultural gathering at a village called Kagmari in the 
district of Tangail, which lasted for several days, and there we [Bhasani and 
Suhrawardy] came to grips. At two successive meetings of the Awami League 
Council, where he fondly believed he [Bhasani] would be successful, I [Suhrawardy] 
obtained 800 votes to his 35’.*! 

If this was how Suhrawardy related to one of the most successful leaders of the 
nationalist public, how did he view the person whose call to resistance was to set 
Bengal aflame m 1971? On Sheikh Mujibur Rehman he wrote: 


# Mohammad H.R. Talukdar, ed., Memoirs of Huseyn Shaheed Suhrawardy with a Brief 
Account of His Life and Work (hereafter Memotrs), Dhaka, 1987, pp. 214-15. 

» Ibid., p. 82. 

* Ibid, p. 114. 

“ Ibid., pp. 114-18. 
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The Awami League is getting restive... . There is some danger of the Awami 
League losing ground through sheer inactivity and the curb I have placed on it. 
Mujibur Rehman, in particular, is fretting very strongly. He is prepared to accept 
the objective of democracy for Pakistan as the sole issue. He also feels that 
since, for the time being at least, J am the only person who can mobilise the 
masses in East Pakistan and capture their imagination, it is advisable to work 
under my umbrella. But he has doubts that national unity and national integration 
will solve the problems of East Pakistan. He is not interested m the field of 
foreign politics as he does not believe that any foreign country should bécome 
deeply committed here; East Pakistan must work out its own destiny. Hence 
there is no point seeking foreign political involvement. But he is vitally interested 
in seeing that the Awami League is not destroyed or overwhelmed either by the 
opportunist Muslim League organisation, whose sole objective is to capture 
power for the benefit of [its] own clan, or the NAP with its strong leftist tenden- 
cies and contacts and its reliance on the unstable elements of the community. He 
is unable to take any steps in my absence other than trying to keep the party 
together and prevent it from disintegrating from despair. He believes that the 
party should be revived and organised properly, as others are doing secretly or 
openly, and the younger generation should be prevented from straying into the 
communist camp. He believes that we are losing valuable time and opportunity.” 


Thus, as the defender of ‘constitutionalism’, Suhrawardy was ready to part with 
the demagogue, rein ın the impatient, keep watch over the communists and leftists, 
and advocate and accept military alliances. He was ready to enter the gallery of 
Iskander Mirza in 1956 when Chaudhuri Muhammad Ali refused to form a 
Republican—United Front coalition government. He accepted the offer of heading 
the government from the general. Not unnaturally, the politics of Fazlul Haq or 
Maulana Bhasani often had to accept subordination in the face of the politics of 
Subrawardy which thrived on the identity of the entire nation that was Pakistan. In 
any case, by 1962 Ayub Khan’s rule had made all earlier constitutional politics 
obsolete. Suhrawardy’s own party, the Awami League, had been disbanded. In 1962 
he had to begin his last desperate campaign to revive a countrywide movement for 
democracy. From the public meeting of 7 October in Dhaka, he traversed the entire 
length and breadth of East Pakistan ending his campaign with a 100,000-strong rally 
in Maymansing. This was followed by a similar campaign in West Pakistan. But 
such ‘controlled’ constitutional politics of opposition could not seriously weaken 
martial rule over Pakistan. 

It required nothing short of his irretrievable departure from the political scene 
through his death in 1963 for the organised nationalist politics of Muslim Bengal 
to come into its own. It could then claim truly to have freed itself of all umbilical 
cords.® . 5 


“@ Ibid., pp. 207-8. i 
© It is well known that his open pro-American views, including those on military alliance led 
to the split in the Awami League. But what has been ignored 1s the fact that these views had roots 
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In understanding the emergence of the nationalist public, we cannot underestimate 
the role of pious politics. I have already mentioned the factor of messianic politics 
m Muslim Bengal, and its utopia and the holy campaigns. More than modem con- 
stitutional politics, egalitarianism and the growth of a pious opposition through 
campaigns were the two interlinked elements that helped the nationalist public 
grow up. In Maulana Abdul Hamid Khan Bhasani’s political life, the milieu of a 
pious opposition loomed large (through the 1950s and 1960s), the appeal of egali- 
tarianism was retained, and the opposition could remain the ‘pious opposition’. 
The identity of an egalitarian politics had always been important in the history of 
Islam, and the recent history of Muslim Bengal has been no different.“ The more 
social stratification became evident in the peasant society of Bengal, the greater 
became the validity of an egalitarian politics of opposition. Of course, the opposition 
leadership espousing egalitarian ideas and rhetoric was itself not comfortable 
with this egalitarianism, engaged as it was with a kind of benign constitutionalism. 
But as long as Abdul Hamid Khan Bhasani remained on the political scene, the 
dissociation of egalitarianism and opposition was not complete. He represented the 
politics of a ‘pious opposition’ in a possible form, that is to say in a form allowed 
by the nationalist politics of Bangladesh in his time. His death signified the final 
departure of utopia. 

The departure of utopia was in any case marked in the politics of the time as he 
passed his last year. The army took over power and a helpless and desperate Bhasani 
could only watch and place his faith in it. The Awami League era had ended four 
years after it began, in ignominy and disaster. Above all, the events of 1971 had 
shown how effective ‘pious opposition’ was in the time of tanks, cannons, mortar, 
foreign help, intervention, and the Seventh Fleet—in short an entangled militarism 
where the question was being settled in a warfield controlled by forces outside the 
country. In fact the massive anti-Ayub uprising in 1969 had been the last triumphal 
act of his leadership.“ But 1969 saw Sheikh Mujib out of prison and at centrestage. 
Things became too complicated after that for a simple pious opposition to rally the 
public against the autocracy. Radical extremist winds may have blown in the 
maelstrom, but the upsurge had brought forward Bengali nationalism as thetheme 


in the land of pan-Pakistan ‘nationalism’ that Subrawardy espoused. His concerns were not 
evidently the same as those of say Maulana Bhasani or the leaders of the Left in the Awami 
League, such as Tajuddin Ahmed or Muhammad Toaha. For the text of Suhrawardy’s speech on 
foreign policy on 22 February 1957, see Qazi Abu Muhammad Abdullah, Shahead Suhrawardy, 
pp. 67-128. 

“ On this see Louise Marlow, Hierarchy and Egalitarianism in Islamic Thought, Cambridge, 
1997, Chs 4 & 6. 

© The year 1969 now occupies a major place in the genealogical history of radical extremism 
in Bangladesh and in any account that tries to come to terms with this genealogy Maulana 
Bhasani has a position of privilege. On 1969, the most authoritative work till date is by Lenin 
Azad, Unasattarer Gana-abhyuthyan—Rashtra, Samaj O Rajniti, Dhaka, 1997. 
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of protest, as the core of protest politics. Bengali nationalism now became the 
essence of what Charles Tilly has called ‘contentious politics’, and the upsurge 
of 1969 became the cataclysmic event in which the history of the contentious 
politics of Muslim Bengal was condensed. Bhasani’s politics, of course, had con- 
tributed to the attrition and the acute conflict of 1969, but, by that time, he had also 
come to represent other strands of politics. In him, there was the tradition of egali- 
tarianism, pious opposition, anti-Americanism and a mendicant politics, and the 
traces of the uncertainties of the entity known as Pakistan. But Mujib, in 1969, 
represented the most condensed politics of contention, of ‘them’ and ‘us’, of the 
politics beyond Pakistan, a ‘Bengali’ politics which had no room for other traces, 
other lineages or traditions. Bhasani had little independent space left for his own 
kind of politics. It was a utopia that had to die. The public deserted him. 

We owe a debt to Khondakar Abdur Rahim of Tangail, where a large part of 
Bhasani’s life had been spent, for a four-volume biography of the Maulana.” It is 
the biography of a wanderer among the rivers, marshes, and char lands of Bengal, 
ofa pir, interacting with modem constitutional party politics of the country with his 
own kind of ethical-mobilisational ethos. The narrative thus speaks of the life story 
of a moral symbol who never occupied any office of power, in contrast to the Haqs 
and Suhrawardys.* Religiosity became the heart of morality, and if the phrase 
political Islam had any definite significance in creating the nationalist public in 
Bengal, that significance lay not in politicising Islam, but in finding in Islam the 
meaning of politics.” To Bhasani this was a mission to find a ‘true path of life’ 


“ For a helpful discussion, see Sidney Tarrow, ‘The People’s Two Rhythms: Charles Tilly and 
the Study of Contentious Politics’, Comparative Studies in Society and History, Vol 383), July 
1996, pp. 589-600. 

€ Khondakar Abdur Rahim, Shatabdir Jamaneta Maulana Bhasani (hereafter Shatabdir 
Jananeta), 4 Vols, Tangail, 1992-93. 

* Ibid., Vol. 3, pp. 62-87. 

* The implication of this argument is that we have to go beyond the stereotype, accordmg to 
which ‘political Islam’ primarily denotes fundamentalism, and that too of tho jamat variety. 
Even when a distinction is made between ‘political Islam’ and fundamentalism, the analysis is 
not carned further. For example Joel Beinin and Joe Stork, speaking of political Islam m the 
context of modernity and the historical specificity of the Middle East, define it as follows: 


We term the movements examined in this volume ‘political Islam’ because we regard their 
core concerns as temporal and political. They use the Qur’an, the hadiths, and other 
canonical religious texts to justify their stances and actions. And they do so in all sincerity. 
But ... today’s Islanmust thinkers and actrvists are creatively deploying selected elements of 
the Islamic tradition, combined with ideas, techniques, mstitutions, and commodities of the 
present and recent past, to cope with specifically modern predicaments. political, soclal, 
economic and cultural issues that emerged in the Middle East as a result of the expansion of 
the world capitalist market, the colonization of the important areas of the region by England 
and France, the formation of new terntonal nation-states, the mse and decline of secular 
nationalist movements, the frustrations and failures of economic development, the refor- 
mation of gender relations, and the bybridization of culture and identity in the course of the 
wide range of contacts and mteractons among Europeans and ther cultures and the people’s 
of the Middle East. 
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(Hukumate Rabbania). If politics failed occasionally, the public could always fall 
back on the ethical quest, as he had done. In this sense Bhasani’s leadership was 
unique. Indeed, the difficulty of putting Bhasani in a straightjacket of constitutional 
politics was clear to Muhammad Shadullah, the leader of Assamese Muslims. He 
had once remarked of Bhasani, when the latter was recognised as one of the most 
popular leaders of the peasantry in Assam and was thus being made the President 
of the Assam Muslim League, that ‘Maulana Bhasani is alone enough to destroy 
Pakistan’. To this the Maulana was said to have replied: ‘Let Pakistan come first, 
later on if you want Assamistan we shall see.’™ 

To Bhasani a combination of Islam, piety, Muslim nationalism and pride in being 
a Bengali was not, however, unnatural. In his youth he had come under the influence 
of the writings of Saryad Nasiruddin Bogdadi, Mantruzzaman Islamabadi and Ismail 
Hussain Shiraji with whom he had campaigned jointly in north Bengal. Both Sultan 
(written in Bengali as Soltan), and Analprabaha influenced him.*' His spiritual 
quest had taken him from Assam to Deoband. He joined the Anjuman-e-ulema in 
1915 at the Calcutta session, met Akram Khan and took al-Islam to Assam. His aim 
now was to educate and train the ulema.™ In 1915 he started relief work among the 
victims of famine, flood and cyclone, this time in Pabna. Such mvolvement would 
become a life-long vocation and symbolise, more than any other act, his politics 
amongst the peasants of Bengal. In 1917 he became acquainted with Chittaranjan 
Das, and within two years, with added inspiration from Muhammad Ali, he became 
an enthusiastic member of the Congress. In 1920 he joined the Khilafat and went to 
jail for the first time in his life in 1921. Next year he again went back to flood-ravaged 
north Bengal as a Swarajya Party volunteer. The making of a spiritual-political 
leader of the nationalist public was complete. He was now the President of the 
Assam Congress (1916) and wandered from charland to charland. Peasants and 
murids were addressing him as huzur. In Dhubri he held a protest meeting against 
the massacre at Jalianwalla Bagh in the Punjab in 1919 and uttered a word of warning 
for which he would be famous later, kKhamosh. Then he set out for Bhasan char 
where he settled. In 1924 he organised a mammoth meeting of the immigrant peasants 
of Assam at Bahaman char in Dhubri. From Abdul Hamid Khan he had become 
Bhasani, later to be known as Maulana Bhasani. 


See Joel Beinin and Joe Stork, eds, Political Llam—Essays from Middle East Report, London, 
1997, pp. 3—4. In such a definition, the specificity of the Middle Eastern situation is acknowledged, 
but it looks almost a secular tool of power, and thus hardly distmguishable from other tools. My 
argument relating to Bhasani concerns the specificity of Islam as an embodiment of morals that 
gives rise not just to any politics, but to the ‘politics of Islam’, that us to say ‘political Islam’. 

” Abdur Rahim, Shatabdir Jananeta, Vol 2, pp. 289-90. 

s fhid., Vol 1, pp. 136-40. 

2 Ibid., Vol 1, pp. 248-60. 

3 On this period, see the reminiscences in Hassan Abdul Qaium, ed., Maflum Jamaneta 
Maulana Bhasani, Dhaka, 1988, particularly those by Abul Kalam Shamsuddin, ‘Maulana 
Bhasan: O Assamer Line-pratha’; Muhammad Azraf, ‘Bhasani Ek Ananya Byaktitwa’; and 
Muhammad Waliullah, ‘Bichitra Bhasani’, pp. 15-45. See also Saiyad Abdul Maksud, Maulana 
Abdul Hamid Khan Bhasanı, Dhaka, 1996, Chs 1 & 2. 
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His biographer tells us the story of the formation of the Bangla-Assam Praja 
Samiti and the Bangla-Assam Praja Sammelan in Phulchuri in 1929, both supported 
by the communists and leftists and the envy that all this roused among the ‘mullahs, 
maulavis’.“ The events of 1930 in Chittagong occasioned another outburst of 
activity. At this time he met Suhrawardy in north Bengal and both went to the 
Sirajganj conference.” He was now founding schools in places like Shalmara in 
opposition to the zamindars, mobilising peasants against the landlords of Gauripur 
and Santosh, and ‘enchanting the audience with magic oratory and bull-dog voice’.* 
In 1937 he had formed the Assam Chashi-Majur Samiti and started an agitation 
against the coolie-line system. The same year he was elected from South Dhubri to 
the Assam Legislative Assembly and was now a recognised political leader besides 
being an organiser, agitator, pir and maulana. 

In 1944 he was made President of the Assam Muslim League at its Barpeta 
session; before that he had led the Assam delegation to the 1940 conference of the 
League. He led the League campaign in the Sylhet referendum of 6-7 July 1947. 
Political activists of East Pakistan, disillusioned with a Muslim League fast losing 
its popularity, now turned to the legend to provide leadership to the democratic 
movement. From the President of the Muslim League in Assam, he became the 
President of the Awami Muslim League in Bengal. His biographers record his cam- 
paigns, his style, his itinerant life, and his unambiguous demand in the East Pakistan 
Assembly for the use of the Bengali language in administrative work. Khondakar 


Bhasani was like Azad. Maulana Azad read up to class VL Still he had such grasp 
of English, the result of which was India Wins Freedom. So was the case with 
Bhasam. He was formally educated up to class IV. Yet he had profound knowledge 
and grasp of Bengali and Urdu. He was therefore popular in West Pakistan also 
for his Urdu speeches in various places.” 


His one-time colleague Haji Muhammad Danesh noted in ‘Maulana Bhasanir 
Rajnaitik Jiban’, how he founded the Purba Pakistan Krishak Samiti with himself 
as the President and Hatem Ali Khan as the Secretary. Haji Danesh also notes how 
he continued to hold militant peasant rallies in association with leftist peasant 
cadres till the late 1960s in places such as Pakshi, Mahipur, Santosh, Shibpur and 
Dhaka—trallies known as lal tupi samabesh (assembly of red caps, because militant 
poor peasant activists wore red caps on the occasion).* He became a ‘moral 


4 Abdur Rahim, Skatabdir Jananeta, Vol. 2, p. 88. 

” Ibid, Vol. 2, p. 251; on the Surajgany conference see also Abul Mansur Almed, Amar Dekka 
Rajauir Panchas Bachar, Dhaka, 1968, pp. 243-45. 

* Ibid. Vol. 2, pp 155-59, 170-72. 

7 Ibid, VoL 3, p. 6. 

* Haji Muhammad Danesh, ‘Maulana Bhasanir Rajnastik Jiban’ in Shahriyar Kabr, ed., Maulana 
Bhasani—Rajnaitik Jiban O Sangram, Dhaka, 1978, pp. 123-38; also m tho same volume the 
cstay on Bhasani’s peasant politics by Saiyad Zafar, ‘Krishak Sanghatan O Maulana Bhasani’, 
pp. 87-98; Abdur Rahim, Shatabdir Jananeta, Vol. 3, pp. 33-35. 
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symbol’,” a peasant leader, the leader of the nationalist public, a preacher, an 
educator of alem and murid and an inspirer and organiser of moral institutions of 
Islam. The new nationalist public, which included the Left, followed him, but was 
not prepared to engage in dialogues! with his worldview which he explained as 
utpadan jukti vignan dharma (production, rationality, science and religion).” They 
accepted the political part of his ‘congregational ethos’, but not the pedagogic 
one.® 

On 23 June 1949, he had formed the Purba Pakistan Awami Muslim League in 
Dhaka with young Shamsul Haq as his lieutenant. On 24 June he held the first mass 
meeting of the party in Armanitola in Dhaka. By 13 October he was in jail, to be 
released within two months after he went on a hunger strike. In 1952 he presided 
over the Sarbadaliya Rashtrabhasha Sangram Parishad, and by 10 April he went 
back to jail. In 1954 he became involved in the peace movement, and in association 
with Fazlul Hag and Suhrawardy, led the United Front to victory. That year he also 
became the President of two crucial public organisations, the Adamjee Jute Mills 
Mazdur Union and the Purba Pakistan Railway Employees League. By 1956 he 
started taking a more radical stand. In May (7—23) he went on a hunger strike 
against government callousness in responding to mass hunger and famine, and the 
next year in the Kagmari council meeting of the Awami League on 7—8 February, he 
bade farewell to the idea of Pakistan. This time he also opposed the open pro-US 
policies of Suhrawardy. Strong in his complaints against the failure of the United 
Front Government and the pro-US policy of the Awami League, he resigned as its 
President and formed the National Awami Party on 24—25 July 1957 in Dhaka. The 
Purba Pakistan Krishak Samit came up m Phulchari on 2—3 January 1958 and the 


»® Abdur Rehim, Shatabdir Jananeta, Vol 3, p. 87; the noted cultural chronicler of Bangladesh, 
Sirajul Islam Chaudhuri, commenting on the ‘social role’ of Maulana Bhasan, has noted that 
‘emotion has its own language and the Maulana knew it’ See Sirajul Islam Chaudhuri, ‘Maulana 
Bhasanir Samajik Bhumika’ m Arefm Badal, ed., Maulana Bhasani, Dhaka, 1987, p. 30; also in 
‘the same volume Mashiur Rebman describes the Maulana as ‘our heritage’ in ‘Maulana Amader 
Aitiyhya’, pp. 9-27. 

© Abdur Rahim, Skatabdir Jananeta, Vol. 4, p. 259. 

4 Chroniclers have noted his sense of dismay and loss when the Left in Bangladesh deserted 
him: Muhammad Toaha, the noted Left leader with whom he had got close when they were 
together in jail in 1952 severed connections in 1968-69, Alauddin Ahmed, the main organiser 
of the lal tup: assembly m Shahpur left in 1969; and the most well-known peasant organiser of 
Bangladesh and the secretary of Krishak Samiti, Abdul Haq, resigned from his post in 1970. See 
Saiyad Zafar, ‘Krishak Sanghatan O Maulana Bhasani’ in Shahriyar Kabir, ed., Mawlama Bhasani— 
Rajnaitik Jiban O Sangram, pp. 96—97. 

© Abdul Hamid Khan Bhasani’s manifesto, ‘Amar Parikalpanaye Islami Viswavidyalaya’, first 
published m the dailies in Dhaka in June 1970, later republished m Saiyad Irfanun Ban, ed., 
Maulana Bhasanir Islami Viswavidyalaya, Tangail, 1976, pp. 1-11. Bhasani wrote in that 
manifesto (p. 3), ‘Islamic education is not what passes as the madrasa education today’. 

© Firoz Al-Mujahid notes his ‘sammelaner rajniti’ (congregational politics) in Maulana 
Bhasanir Jiban O Darshan, Dhaka, 1982, p. 34; Qader Siddiqui has noted the importance of 
persona! tics ın Bhasani’s political and moral activism in his BAhasanike Jemon Dekhech, 
Dhaka, 1988. 
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fishermen’s organisation, the Pradeshik Matsyajibi Samiti, was formed on 15 June. 
From 1958 to 1964 he spent his energy in peace activism and was also interned for 
a long time. He was freed in November 1962, but had already started a hunger strike 
demanding adequate help for flood affected people. Between 1965 and 1968 his 
energies again swung in the direction of peasant activism. Helped by the time of 
radicalism, but hamstrung by the internal split in the camp of the radicals, he arrived 
at the year of congealed attrition —1969. 

That year 1969 reflected the most congealed state of ‘contentious politics’ in 
Bangladesh. The year was nobody’s creation, yet every popular contending force 
had a hand in it. At the time of Suhrawardy’s death, the opposition was not organised 
on a party basis. However, party activism soon began. Bhasani’s National Awami 
Party quickly got into stride. Events and phenomena such as the popular anger at 
the way the government in Pakistan had handled the 1965 war with India, parti- 
cularly in the east, the Agartala Conspiracy Case, rising student activism, militant 
peasant rallies, grievance against the regime taking the form of attack on the ‘basic 
democrats’ (the 60,000-strong new political elite created by Ayub Khan for stabilis- 
ing army rule), the anti-hoarder, anti-dacoit, and anti-smuggler movement, were 
compressed in a period of about four years. No single leader had any sense of 
direction regarding these events, no single party had a hold over the masses in the 
sense of guiding the popular upsurge, but the events were certainly feeding on 
each other in as much as the movements and the leaders were gainmg in each 
other’s presence. The only form in which the movement could have a sense of self 
amidst its polyvocal nature was the declaration of the dafas or charters. 

The Awami League had the six-point charter that had endeared itself to the 
middle classes. But the push came with an uncompromising 1 1-point charter of the 
students who increasingly started backing the militant calls of Bhasani. Bhasani 
rejected Ayub’s calls for negotiation, the student leader, Assad, died in Dhaka in 
firing, the movement took the form of fire and arson; the workers and the peasants 
had already done their bit, and now Bhasani gave the impossible call-—free Mujib, 
else the masses will snatch him from prison. The call not only sealed all routes to 
moderation, it also provided the straightest path to further escalation of the con- 
flict. The rest of that political history is well known. The radical Left tried to infuse 
social radicalism into nationalism—a desirable, but often illusory, expectation. The 
moment Mujib came out of jail, the National Awami Party’s 1 1-point charter lost 
its relevance. Federal autonomy, already a subterfuge for Bengali nationalism, 
became the main issue. Mujib, for the first time, became the unquestioned supremo 
of the nationalist public. From an activist of a nationalist party and subsequently a 
nationalist leader, he had become, within 22 years, the chief tribune of Muslim 
Bengal and of the opposition to the reality and idea of Pakistan. In this congealed 
form, where all other elements of opposition politics had been pushed to the mar- 
gin, no one had anything else to say or offer, particularly not Maulana Bhasani, 
burdened as he was with a half-century-long association with the ideology of ‘pious 
opposition’. In the strange interface between the public and nationalism, he quickly 
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became a castaway. The personal story of Bhasani in this period is inalienable from 
what a researcher in Bangladesh has called the ‘sociology of mass upsurge’.* - 

The Left now found him inadequate, the Right found him unnecessary.© His 
Islamic moralism was now an arcane thing possibly more suitable to the conditions 
of the early part of the century. After 1971 he was a liability to the politics of the 
land. His ‘return to Islam’ in this perlod—if one may say so in the sense of his 
turning away from organised party politics to moral actrvism—was unsung. The 
public found his programme of achieving a fusion of religious moralism, democracy 
and the politics of nationalism too ambiguous a legacy to hold on to. The memory 
of the leader was the only tangible thing to be retained by the public. Bitter about 
the reality of the nationalist state that had emerged through 1971, the corruption 
and the ruthless private use of public power and wealth, he had gone back to the 
other passion of his life, namely, character building. Of course, the public had little 
time for such pedagogy. Cynics may say that that is how a leader is disctplined; 
modernists will claim that by freeing itself of so ambiguous an identity the nation 
had come of age.” 


Vit 


The leaders of the nation discussed in this article represented not only various 
strands of politics, but also various possibilities of how the nationalist public 
might have taken shape. Religion, language, history, morality, secularism, anti- 
feudal politics, Left ideology, techniques of mobilisation—all these determined 
each other. The year 1969 was one such period when different possibilities presented 


“ Lenin Azad, Unashattarer Gana-abhyuthyan, Ch 8, pp. 632-59. Azad painstakingly 
reconstructs the various events and locates the trends, correctly pointing to the role of the 
students as a group and of Bhasani as an individual leader in the conflict and in its exacerbation; 
however, in his ‘sociology of mass upsurge’, the politics of the congealmg attrition is absent. His 
chronology does not indicate the possibility of 1969 quickly giving way to 1970, then 1971, and 
finally to 1975, when all the suppressed dimensions of opposition politics of the preceding 20 
yoars came out so grotesquely. For a detailed account of Bhasani’s role in 1969, the best is Abdul 
Maksud, Maulana Abdul Hamid Khan Bhasani, Ch. 7, pp. 313-54. 

© The Left of course realised the unique value of the company of a nationalist legend after the 
legend’s death, as the opinions of various Left leaders today testify. See in this connection the 
opmion of two well-known Left leaders, Abdul Matin and Hyder Akbar Khan Rono, cited by 
Abdul Maksud, Maulana Abdul Hamid Khan Bhasani, pp. 633-34. 

# In this connection, the speeches and short testaments of Bhasani after 1970 are instructive 
For example, ‘Amar Parikalpansye Islami Viswavidyalaya’ (1970), ‘Keno Islami Viswavidyalaya’ 
(1971), ‘Islami Viswavidyalayer Rup O Kathamo’ (1974), ‘Palanbad—Ki O Keno’ (1973), 
‘Rabubiyster Bhumika’ (1974), and his last speech to. the conference of the Khuds-i-Khidmatgar 
m Santosh m 1976 three days before he died on 17 November. These are included as an appendix 
in Abdul Maksud, Maulana Abdul Hamid Khan Bhasani, pp 647-714. 

© In this connection an insightful essay by Amr G.E. Sabet, ‘Welayat al-Fagih—An Islamic 
Theory of Elite hegemony or Assabiyyat al-Khawass’, The Iranian Journal of International 
Affairs, Vol. 7(4), 1995, pp. 409-48, where Sabet links the two phenomena of leadership and 
mobilization in discussing theories of leadership in Islamic thimking. 
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A.R Vasavi, Harbingers of Rain: Land and Life in South India, Delhi, Oxford 
University Press, 1999, pp. 178. 


A.R. Vasavi’s study examines changes in an agrarian society subject to state inter- 
vention. The research focuses on dry villages in Bijapur district in Karnataka, and 
is a Valuable attempt to examine a complex process of social and cultural transform- 
ation. 

In pre-colonial Bijapur, the local elite and holders of administrative positions in 
the village were responsible for providing for the mdigent during times of resource 
scarcity, such as drought. The social relationships in the villages were embedded in 
agrarian culture and a cosmogonic structure in which the people conceptualised 
and represented the natural, drvine and social worlds as an interlinked form. Agn- 
culture was practised through a precept of ‘appropriateness’; productivity was 
perceived as ‘abundance’ bestowed by the earth; and droughts were seen as ‘pun- 
ishment by the gods’. Thus, loss of crops, as caused by periodic droughts, was 
accepted in a collective manner. The village society, however, was not an egalitarian 
one, and the ethos of substantialism and cosmogony served as the legitimising 
base for the hierarchical social order. Provisioning transactions such as dana and 
aya were mechanisms used by the dominant land-owning groups to retain the 
services of non-landed villagers. 

The social structure changed over time, leading to a disjunction with culture. 
Because of the administrative transformation under British colonial rule, the trad- 
itional obligation of the elite to provide for the village indigent declined from the 
turn of the twentieth century onwards, and by the 1940s Bijapur became a region 
that required governmental assistance during times of food scarcity. According to 
Vasavi, the increase in population since 1920 and the easy availability of labour 
negated the need for crisis insurance mechanisms to retain labour. 

This study highlights the impact of state intervention on an agrarian society. 
State agencies promote development programmes and challenge the framework of 
a local society’s production, cosmogony, sociality and identity. Three agendas— 
‘technology’, ‘productivity’ and ‘relief administration’—constitute the bases of state- 
directed interventions. As the local institutions and transactions of provisioning 
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decline, the state initiates bureaucratic relief programmes. In place of an ecologic- 
ally sensitive agriculture, the state promotes a homogeneous model of high pro- 
duction agriculture. The precepts of appropriateness and bestowed abundance 
thus give way to those of system and productivity. 

The author argues that the change implied a shift from loca], autonomous and 
heterogeneous forms of agriculture to a form in which agriculture was directed, 
imitative, homogeneous and dependent on commercial inputs and the market. The 
Green Revolution, Vasavi argues, generated accumulation for the owners and in- 
creasing inequality for the others, while ‘landless labourers bemoaned the loss of 
patriarchal assurance which the old agricultural system provided’. 

The transformation promoted shifts in the culture of the people, resulting in an 
admixture of pre-existing and new cultural norms and categories and the coexistence 
of conflicting cultural orientations, a hybrid culture. The transformation did not 
simply lead to the decline of the old cultural complex but rather to a disjunction 
between the social structure and its culture, creating a hybrid culture in which local 
cultural frameworks were drawn upon to contextualise new, external cultural prefer- 
ences. This study elaborates on the complexity of the transformation. 

The author highlights the state as the main agent of change. The cultural and 
social contestation 1s understood within the framework of a.dichotomy: local and 
indigenous social/cultural structure versus state-directed external interventions 
challenging the former’s cultural complex. The framework, however, seems to have 
led the author to underestimate other factors that also work to change the local 
structure, Other than the state agencies, there are various channels through which 
village societies are linked to the outside world. Many villagers work in towns and 
cities, where they are exposed to different cultures; mass media brings new cultures 
into the village life; and education also works as a channel of linkage. The impact of 
these other connections is not examined in this study. 

The evidence presented in the book indicates that the most ımportant factors 
among agencies challenging the traditional agrarian social structure and culture 
existed within the village society itself. The traditional form of agrestic servitude 
waned ‘from the combination of greater availability of wage work and an awareness 
of the exploitation encoded in such relationships’ (pp. 37—38). Servant househoids, 
who as recipients of aya had been expected to perform menial tasks for members of 
the landed households, deliberately withdrew from these transactions. Not only 
did they not accept their share of grains and food, but also they did not respond to 
requests to perform cleaning services. They sought to be either full-trme agricultural 
wage workers or to supplement their come with remuneration received from migrant 
family members (p. 85). Many of the lower-caste members chose to opt out of aya 
payments, speaking of the freedom associated with doing wage work in agriculture 
or in towns rather than being at the beck and call of landed households (p: 115). 

These pieces of evidence clearly show that the traditional system of crisis insur- 
ance mechanism and provisioning transaction, such as aya, which had been main- 
tamed by landowners as the means to retain labour, was challenged and denied by 
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landless villagers and thus led to its decline. The evidence contradicts the author’s 
claim that landless labourers bemoaned the loss of the patriarchal assurance that 
the old agricultural system provided (p. 122). 

It may be possible to argue that there is a gap in perception between the dominant 
land-owning villagers and the landless people of the traditional agrarian system 
and its culture, and that the gap is wider and more fundamental than is understood 
by the author. One may suspect that what the author has analysed as the local 
culture of the village pertams mamly to that of dominant villagers. A different 
picture of transformation may possibly be drawn if the internal forces challenging 
the local agrarian and cultural structures are incorporated more fully in the frame- 
work of understanding the transformation. 

The author presents some important observations based mainly on previous 
work done in other areas by other scholars. For example, Vasavi states, without 
presenting evidence from the sample villages, that the Green Revolution widened 
inequality among villagers, leading to the displacement and disenfranchisement of 
the poor. Since recent studies on the impact of the Green Revolution increasingly 
question such statements, the author should have presented data from sample 
areas to support his arguments. The arguments regarding the government pro- 
grammes also need more data and evidence collected in the field. Some other descrip- 
tions and arguments would also have been more convincing if the author had 
presented more locally collected evidence, interview data and other local informa- 
tion with less reliance on previous studies. 


Haruka Yanapisawa 
Institute of Oriental Culture 
University of Tokyo 


NEERA CHANDHOKE, Beyond Secularism: The Rights of Religious Minorities, Delhi, 
Oxford University Press, 1999, pp. 321. ° 


The declared aim of this book is to examine ‘two fundamental questions for and of 
the body politic’. These are: How do people belonging to diverse persuasions 
come to live together m a polity; and what is the status that the polity grants to its 
minorities? In search of the principle which can best secure minority rights the 
author attempts a reconsideration of the foundational norms adopted at independ- 
ence. Through this emerges the main thesis of the book: while secularism needs to 
be buttressed, it in itself is not adequate to secure minority rights. It is not adequate 
because in theory it is ‘not self-validatmng’. Therefore, secularism requires for justifi- 
cation an antecedent general principle, and a principle is in itself self-validating if, 
and only if, it requires no further justification. In relation to secularism such an 
antecedent general principle is the generic principle of equality. Equality according 
to the author is so ‘palpably moral’ that it is in no need of any justification (p. 4). 
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This assertion is reiterated often m the course of the argument. I will come later to 
this issue which needs to be debated. Before that let us consider an additional 
detail which is added to strengthen the thesis. 

On the same page (p. 4) the author adds, ‘whereas the exact implications of 
secularism may be contestable, democratic equality is more or less a consensual 
principle since it has become a constituent part of India’s political fabric’. So 
much so that ‘there is Aardly any disagreement on democratic equality’ in India 
(emphasis added). In a society riven with the worst kinds of inequalities and where 
the political class is itself involved in the most gruesome violence perpetrated on 
those who are considered inferior in ritual status or on grounds of gender, it is 
audacious to say that there is hardly a disagreement on equality in India. Who do 
we mean when we talk of such a consensus? Does it include a panchayat leader- 
ship or village-level politicians, and the like? Alternatively, do we mean only the 
intelligentsia? Even here one may not be quite sure. However, the more serious 
problem with this observation is that it immediately introduces a tension in the 
framework of analysis. Is “moral reasoning’ predicated on the generic principle of 
equality—an antecedent needing no justification—for grounding secularism on 
stronger foundations or is it based on the absence of disagreement on the principle 
of democratic equality in India? The implications are wide, for if the argument is 
based on the latter, then it does not amount to moral reasoning but a case which is 
pragmatically grounded on a mere particular. Throughout the text the tension runs 
implicitly without a hint of a possible basis for resolution. This can further be seen 
in the definition of secularism throughout the book as equal treatment of all reli- 
gions, a peculiarly Indian accent. We do not anywhere hear of secularism as a 
separation of religion from the affairs of the state, a much more universally accepted 
notion. The point I am making is the lack of connection between the universal and 
the particular, a serious lacuna in a theoretical work. 

Let us come back to the main thesis that secularism is inadequate because it is 
, notself-validating and therefore requires an antecedent general principle to back it 
up. Two points need attention here. First, why should (on what moral or logical 
criterion) a principle or an ideal, say personal integrity, be dependent for its ad- 
equacy on self-validation? Even if it is not self-validating, is it not evidently ethical, 
and, therefore, does it not force itself as a (moral) necessity? A larger question is: Is 
equality, because it is palpably moral, in no need of justification? If so, then the 
question that political philosophers have asked—why do we need freedom or 
equality—is obviously wrong. To say that all men are born equal, as does Rousseau 
or the American Constitution is a rhetorical assertion. 

Equality or freedom is an abstract concept. In the first place, equality becomes a 
universal claim only when certain conditions emerged in our life-situation, for in- 
stance when we started becoming individuated persons. Such individuals may 
want to radically re-make themselves, quite in the spirit in which other individuals 
may want to. Each one would then want to do so according to his/her mner potential. 
It therefore seems logical to argue that an antecedent need calls forth the claim to 
equality on the part of free or autonomous persons. If this reasoning is tenable, it 
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then suggests that to make sense of equality it is essential to interpret it. ‘A successful 
interpretation’, according to Ronald Dworkin, is one which ‘succeeds in expressing 
what is good about the ideal it purports to explain’ and this can be achieved by 
providing the concept ‘its best grounding in more fundamental values’. 

Instead of Dworkin’s preference for ethical individualism, I would suggest a 
modified Aristotelian principle as it has come down to us in the dialectical under- 
standing of Hegel and Marx. The historically evolving human potential creates a 
pool of realisable human attributes, unevenly distributed across individuals; none, 
however, is any less worthy of respect. These can flourish in all their diversity only 
if no one is thwarted m his quest for actualisation of what one is capable of. 
Equality is, therefore, a necessary precondition, but one that is not any more self- 
validating than secularism. Self-validation just cannot be the criterion for the ad- 
equacy of any concept. 

In spite of this error in theoretical assumption, it is a valuable book. It is a 
veritable journey through the literature on democratic theory, an erudite exposition 
of writings on how best to live a life of dignity and respect. This is exactly what is 
threatened with the rise of Hindutva or majority fundamentalism, which the author 
prefers to call majoritarinism. Hence the urgency to search for a theoretically sound 
basis for the defence of minority rights. The author finds, and rightly so, that in 
liberal theory—both in its classical mould like that of Mills (concerned mainly with 
individual dissent) or the contemporary one as in the case of Rawl’s (with his 
problematic notion of ‘overlapping consensus’ }—there is hardly any theoretical 
resource which can work as basis for securing the rights of primordial minontes like 
Muslims or Christians who have distinct identities threatened by the homogenising 
moves of majoritarianism or the politics of exclusion practised by it. 

Hence, democratic pluralism as propounded by these theories is insufficient. It is 
only multiculturalism, which guarantees group rights. Around this emerges the 
second major concern of the book. How do we ensure group rights in a way that 
individual rights are not only not threatened but also simultaneously secured where 
these may be weakly entrenched? This question is important because we often 
notice that an individual is punished so that the identity of group may be pre- 
served. Women have suffered most because of this. It is here that the principle of 
democratic equality can not only provide rights to the communities but can also be 
used to challenge hierarchies and power relations within communities. The book 
provides us with a most scholarly treatment of the issues centered around this, 
irrespective of whether a resolution of the tension between individual and collect- 
ive rights can ultimately be arrived at. There is also an ineradicable tension in the 
debate between individualism and communitarianism which unfortunately does 
not get reflected in this erudite treatment. In rejecting individualism one does not 
have to accept communitarianism, as the author is inclined to. It seems enough to 
say that we are ontologically social: that is, we cannot be individuals prior to being 


' Ronald Dworkin, ‘Do Liberty and Equality Conflict?’, m Paul Baker, ed, Liviag as Equals, 
Delhi, 1996. 
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social. One last point to end the review: the problem(s) that the book takes up are 
with reference to the conditions prevailing in India. It seems, therefore, surprising 
that it is conducted entirely in relation to literature produced in the West, especially 
so with the discussion on community nghts. Of much that has been produced in 
India there is hardly a mention. It is not clear whether it is an oversight or a thought- 
out research strategy. Nevertheless, this is a book deserving a prominent place in 
one’s library. 


Javeed Alam 
Delhi 


PauL Erm Baak, Plantation, Production and Political Power: Plantation Devel- 
opment in South-west India in a Long Term Historical Perspective, 
1743-1963, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1997, pp. 370. 


History is neither neutral nor objective. The practices inherent in the writing of 
history—the selection of the subject, the use of language, and the point of view 
adopted—place historians within the specular surfaces of subjectivity. Hence, more 
than anything else, the reading of a work of history presupposes a discernment of 
the point of view taken by its author. Paul Erik Baak’s Plantation, Production and 
Political Power is a teleological narrative of plantation development in Travancore 
from its beginning to the Kerala Land Reforms Act of 1963, and one admirable for its 
factual abundance. The planter appears as the ruling subject of this book which can 
thus be characterised as a study from the planter’s point of view. Baak himself 
defines the focus of the study as ‘the planters’ enduring struggle for land, labour 
and government assistance’ (p. 19). 

At the very outset, Baak declares his intention of offering an alternative perspec- 
tive, different from what he terms the ‘plantation group of historians’ and ‘Leftist 
oriented historians’. Both these perspectives are seen as Eurocentric in the sense 
that the ‘European element’ is foregrounded and the ‘Asian elements’ relegated to 
the margins. Baak’s alternative perspective, conversely, refuses to consider the rise 
and fall of European planters as a fundamental break in the trajectory of plantation 
development m Travancore. On the other hand, it lays stress on the continuities 
between pre-colonial, colonial and post-colonial periods and looks for a complete 
history of plantation development in Travancore by paying attention to the diver- 
gent strategies and devices of all interest groups involved. 

Baak’s attempt to situate plantetions m the wider historical context of export- 
oriented cash-crop production begins with the regime of the Varmas (1729-98)— 
Marthanda Varma and Rama Varma. The monopolisation of the pepper trade by the 
state and its agrarian and commercial polices prompts Baak to brand the resultant 
dynamics of pepper production and transactions of cighteenth-century Travancore 
as a ‘proto-plantation system’. Under this system, the pepper cultivators are per- 
ceived as having commonalities with the plantation workers of later centuries and 
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the Varma monarchy is seen as the forerunner of the British and the Syrian Christian 
planting elites of the nmeteenth and twentieth centuries respectively. Though the 
launching of imperial initiatives in the export crop production of Travancore had 
started by the beginning of the nineteenth century, it was m the latter half of the 
century that Travancore witnessed the stabilisation of the ‘British Planter’s Raj’. It 
was also a period of gradual shift of crops from coffee to tea (with an intermediary 
stage of Cinchona cultivation); and of plantation venues from south Travancore to 
Vandipertyaar/Perumede and the Kannan Devan hills. 

The twentieth century saw the ascendancy of the Syrian Christian planting 
elites, who ousted their European counterparts from the throne, as well as the shift 
from tea to rubber or ‘liquid gold’. The tactics of all the major planters—the Varmas, 
the British and the Syrian Christian planting elttes—were directed towards the 
maintenance of their dominance over other interest groups. During the post- 
colonial epoch, the planting community, under their Syrian Christian leaders and 
in collaboration with the Indian National Congress, was successful in confronting 
even the ‘dangers’ posed by the leftist movements and in dealing with various 
issues like land reforms and the nationalisation of plantations. The real motive 
behind this kind of argument, which is predicated on a strong strand of continuity 
(though with different dominant figures) in the trajectory of plantation develop- 
ment m Travancore, can be seen as an endeavour to naturalise the colonial enter- 
prise in the plantation sector by constructing counterparts for it m the pre- and 
post-colonial epochs. How can one talk about a ‘proto-plantation system’ without 
taking the colonial initiatives by the Portuguese and the Dutch in the field of 
commerce in Kerala into consideration? The concerns of the post-colonial planters 
should also be perceived not only as one indebted strongly to colonial enterprises 
but also as a resultant effect of subsequent capitalist development. However, the 
attempt to draw on the commonalities, without placmg colonialism at the centre of 
the discussion, presupposes the discourse that orders and disciplines the narrator’s 
perspective. 

The ‘third alternative’ also presents the history of plantation development in 
Travancore as akin to a battlefield of conflicting motives and strategies of the 
various interest groups involved—planters, labourers, non-planting agriculturalists 
and the state. Accordingly, Baak holds the view that the programmes of the British 
as well as of the Syrian Christian planters were always directed towards maintainmg 
an unfree labour force in plantations, influencing government polices in their favour 
and keeping a distinctive group identity. With regard to the identity question, 
Baak’s observation that in order to keep a distinctive group identity ‘Syrian Christians 
developed a feeling of religious superiority over Hindus and Muslims whom they 
considered pagans and infidels, as well as over the lower caste and European 
Christians’, is not only a transgressive statement Jacking the support of historical 
resources but also seems to be the outcome of a lack of a knowledge of lived 
experience in studying the history and culture of Kerala. Coming to the ‘labour 
question’, with the advent of nationalism and socialism in plantation districts, 
labour unions emerged m order to protect labour against humiliatmg laws like the 
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Criminal Breach of Contract Act, the Coffee Stealing Prevention Act and other 
oppressive measures initiated by the planters and often backed by the state. The 
unions utilised Christianity, judicial and police agencies and leftist movements in 
their fight for self-respect and dignity. 

Baak also argues that at the tripartite conferences of the 1950s and 1960s, where 
the representatives of labour organisations, the state and the planters met in order 
to settle their disputes, the labourers, like all other interest groups, deliberated to 
guard and promote their interests. But the question is whether the measures taken 
by the labourers for safeguarding their existence and dignity as human beings are 
on par with the attempts made by planters to protect their own exploitative interests. 
The non-planting agriculturists too are pictured as a group valiantly fighting for 
their interests, but who lost theis battle due to lack of political support. The 
government’s intention was to use estates as instruments for increasing its power. 

This kind of a narrative ordering which juxtaposes the strategies of various inter- 
ests groups and puts those divergent interests on an equal footing may be read as 
an endeavour to naturalise and legitimise the outrages and trespasses of the ruling 
subject, the planters. Hence the third alternative perspective of Baak, representing 
the side of the planters in general and the colonial planting elites in particular, 
seems to be nothing more than a tactful expansion/variation of that of the planta- 
tion group of historians. 


V.J. Varghese 
University of Hyderabad 


M. MuPAKHARUL IsLaM, /rrigation, Agriculture and the Raj: Punjab, 1887—1947, 
New Delhi, Manohar, 1997, pp. 180. 


This is a study of the expansion of canal irrigation in the Punjab under British rule. 
The heart of the study is Islam’s compilation and analysis of statistical series 
relating to the financial return on canals; to areas irrigated by canals and wells, and 
areas under various crops; and to the incidence of sharecropping and land transfers. 
He uses these statistics to assess the role of large-scale British investment in 
fostering dynamism tn Punjabi agriculture in the twentieth century. In doing so, he 
enters into a larger scholarly debate about the role of colonial irrigation policy— 
specifically the construction of Punjab’s canal colonies—in encouraging, or failing 
to encourage, the capitalist transformation of Punjabi agriculture. 

Islam builds on earlier works on Punjab agriculture by Mridula Mukherjee, 
Neeladri Bhattacharya and Imran Ali, though he challenges some of their conclu- 
sions. Like these authors, Islam notes the limitations in British irrigation policy, 
which failed, even in the canal colonies, to spur significant capitalist transformation 
in agriculture. Nevertheless, he sees far more dynamism m Punjabi agriculture under 
the British than many earlier authors. Statistical evidence indicates, he argues, that 
agricultural output increased significantly in the region in the last half-century of 
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colonial rule, particularly in comparison with other parts of India. In spite of the 
persistence of sharecropping even in the highly commercialised agriculture of the 
canal colonies, the proportion of land cultivated ‘on capitalist and semi-capitalist 
Imes’, he notes, was nevertheless among ‘the highest in the subcontinent’ (p. 146). 
He is thus critical both of Mukherjee’s argument that colonial structures pre- 
cluded agricultural dynamism, and of Imran Ali’s argument that colonial political 
imperatives governing land distribution vitiated economic growth. While these 
arguments carry some weight, they should not prevent historians from seeing 
the critical transformations that occurred. 

Still, Islam notes, British irrigation investment in the Punjab must be understood 
within the larger framework of colonial goals. Though a concern for the enhancement 
of government revenue played an important role in irrigation investment, the 
most powerful motivation for irrigation investment lay in the concern of the colo- 
nial state ‘to deepen and strengthen the colonial relationship by promoting the 
larger production and export of agricultural raw materials’ (p. 19). Encouragement of 
an increasingly commercielised and dynamic agricultural sector in the Punjab was 
thus entirely in keeping with the aims of the colonial state; agricultural growth 
allowed India to ‘better falfil her role’ within the colonial relationship (p. 139). That 
the Punjab received the bulk of this investment was largely because geographical 
conditions in that province were most conducive to high returns from irrigation. 
But the flip side of this policy was the discouragement of mdustrial growth. Irriga- 
tion investment and agricultural growth in the Punjab were thus not part of a policy 
aimed at broad economic transformations. Comparative agricultural growth and 
dynamism in the Punjab, in fact, went hand in hand, in Islam’s view, with only 
limited structural transformations in Punjab’s agricultural economy. 

Islam’s book is a valuable one, largely because of his careful efforts to assess 
and develop statistical series for assessing agricultural change in the Punjab and 
the impact of irrigation. He is well aware of the difficulties with such statistics, but 
he nevertheless puts them to effective use. At the same time, his heavy emphasis 
on those issues that are open to statistical measurement limits his discussion of the 
political and social contexts that shaped the development of canal colonies. Em- 
phasis on the larger contours of the colonial relationship in shaping the patterns of 
British irrigation investment is no doubt very important. But one might have liked a 
little more on the provincial political configurations that shaped canal colony settle- 
ment as well as production on the ground in the first half of the twentieth century. 
This is all the more important if we are to understand the long-term impact of 
Punjab’s canal investments across the divide of 1947. Though Islam highlights 
colonial trends with significant consequences for post-1947 developmenta—such 
as the strong tendency in the colonies toward extensive rather than mtensive 
agricultural development—yet he provides relatively little analysis of the provincial 
political economy that grew up around irrigated agriculture in the Punjab and which 
affected the politics leading to the partition of the province as well as to the develop- 
ment of agriculture m the two Punjabs after partition. While one can hardly fault 
Islam for this (since it is not his main concern), his account of irrigation, agriculture 
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and the Raj is nevertheless limited in its scope. Still, this useful book provides a 
good, short, statistically based introduction to the effects of colonial irrigation 
investment in what many administrators saw as their showcase province. 


David Giimartin 
North Carolina State University 


S. IRFAN Has and Durvv Rama, eds, Situating the History of Science: Dialogues 
with Joseph Needham, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1999, pp. 358. 


The essays in this book (the results of a seminar) are an important affirmation of 
Joseph Needham’s enduring relevance to the philosophical and historiographical 
problems posed to the human sciences’ analysis of the natural sciences. Some of 
the essays also amount to a fairly determmed put down of Bernalism, quite mis- 
guidedly in this reviewer’s opinion, and a point to which this review will return. 

The two propositions that underlay Needham’s life project on the history of the 
growth of a universal science, empirically illustrated by the Chinese case, were, 
first, that there was *. . . only one unitary science of Nature approached more or 
less closely, built up more or less successively and continuously, by various 
groups of [hujmankind from time to time’ (p. 202). As Shiv Visvanathan observes, 
this was ‘...a theory of cognitive equality based upon the equal scientific com- 
petence of all races’ (p. 204). Second, while there was, historically, a science m 
China, in India, in Greece, and in the Arab world (to take the most prominent of 
the written traditions), after the Scientific Revolution there was a modem science, 
which approximates to universality m the sense that it better expresses the sum 
total of human knowledge of nature. However, to move towards genuine universal- 
ity, scientific knowledge must not only advance along the path of experimentation 
within laboratories, but must also examine and incorporate the achievements of 
science in civilisations where the Scientific Revolution did not originate. Thus, 
the great exercises in Chinese science and civilisation, and the associated question 
of why the Scientific Revolution did not take place in China. 

Of the 12 essays m the book, six—by Romila Thapar, Aant Elzmga, Karine Chemla, 
Pascal Crozet, Catherine Jami and Michel Paty—are concerned broadly with elabor- 
ating Needham’s propositions in historical and philosophical terms in order to 
work out their full implications for historically generated material. Three—by 
Gregory Blue, Patrick Petitjean and Shiv Visvanathan—analyse Needham’s intel- 
lectual and philosophically partisan career in biographical and more personal terms. 
Steven Fuller examines the philosophical roots of the two Needhamite proposi- 
tions, while the editors ask why a Needhamite project has not arisen in India. 

_, With the rise of scientists to positions of power and influence, beginning with 
the Second World War, and their obtaining a near monopoly of decision-making 
in some aspects during the Cold War, an additional question has been posed to 
the conception of science as developed by Needham. Essentially, this consisted 
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of the attribution of agency to science itself. With scientists increasingly showing 
signs of surrendering their ability to exercise moral choices on those occasions 
when their work had obvious authoritarian or even barbaric implications, attribut- 
ing increased agency to science was perhaps a natural methodological develop- 
ment. Thus, according to Paty, ‘.. . wherein science involves a type of thinking 
then its possible effects or consequences would virtually be considered properties 
of such a mode of thinking’ (p. 304). With the post-war stabilisation of capitalism 
and the associated ideological offensive, it evidently became difficult to assert 
with conviction the distinction between the broader philosophical framework 
denoted by rationalism (an approach that holds that problems and issues are sus- 
ceptible to solution by the application of human reason) and the narrower, more 
specific philosophical tendency of positivism (clearly defined here in its variant, 
scientism, by Elzmga, fn. 29). 

It is surprising that, precisely in this context of war and the Cold War, some of 
the contributors to this volume are unable to appreciate the philosophical rationale 
for Bernal’s ‘socio-economism’ (as described by Petitjean, p. 155). It was this 
that led Bernal to emphasise the importance of associations of scientific workers, 
which would potentially provide a means of political agency. It is another matter 
that, as Hilary and Steven Rose have pointed out, the “brave alignment’ required 
of scientists on major issues appealed to so few of them. This is surely a matter of 
class rather than the philosophical basis of science! So also, in assessing the 
problem of scientism, there is an undialectical association of the prominence given 
to scientists in an atmosphere suffused by the Cold’ War in the West, and to that 
given to scientists in ex-colonial countries. Here science was seen as a means to- 
wards the solution of acute internal problems (however much the formulation of these 
problems suffered from the infirmity of isolation from political and social issues). 

Steven Fuller examines the extent to which Needham’s work, by highlighting the 
contingent character of the West’s scientific ascendancy, may help to neutralise 
the sense of superiority that science has conferred on the West. Fuller’s methodology 
may be disconcerting to actually existing and practising scientists (and historians), 
but some remarks at the end are sturdily correct: it was the ‘. . . voluntary and 
successful appropriation of natural science’ by Japan that initiated the erosion of 
Western ethnocentrism. 

It is generally recognised that the first scholarly challenge to the view of the 
modern sciences as exemplars of Western cultural superiority was the paper by 
Boris Hessen at the 1931 International Conference on the History of Science held m 
London. There is, surprisingly, no mention of this paper in Patrick Petitjean’s otber- 
wise very valuable contribution on the interaction between the French and British 
scientists on the anti-fascist front. Given the importance of Hessen’s intervention 
in stimulating the development of the Annales School’s analysis of the history of 
science, Petitjean’s paper would have gained an additional dimension from such a 
discussion. 

The editors protect themselves from any possibilities of empirical falstfication of 

their proposition concerning the non-appearance of a Needhamite project in India 
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by their claim that even if such a project were to arise, the (world historical) circum- 
stances are now distinct. It is puzzling why they did not take the works in the ICPR- 
sponsored volumes on the Project on Indian Science, Philosophy and Culture into 
account, but they no doubt have good reasons for their decision. It is, to repeat, a 
very important volume that the editors have placed before us, however much ground 
they provide for disagreement, and we are grateful to them for their effort. 


Nasir Tyabji 
Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 
New Delhi 


MEENA BHARGAVA, State, Society and Ecology: Gorakhpur in Transition, 1750-1830, 
Delhi, Manohar, 1999, pp. 279. 


The book outlines an economic history of Gorakhpur during its transition to British 
rule. Gorakbpur was part of Awadh until 1801, when it was ceded to the East India 
Company. The book deals with agricultural expansion, forests, property rights and, 
briefly, with trade and industry. One purpose of the book is to illustrate the argument 
that the eighteenth century in northern India saw ‘flourishing agriculture, powerful 
and prosperous merchants and the proliferation of markets’ (p. 17). While most of 
the earlier studies on economic changes in the eighteenth century have been ‘macro- 
regional’ m their approach, the present work takes a close look at a relatively small 
region. 

The descriptive part of the book is well written, and the result of honest hard- 
working research. The agricultural-ecological regions are distinguished and agri- 
cultural practices and cropping patterns described in valuable detail. From revenue 
records, a picture is drawn of ‘unusual agricultural expansion’ in the period, 
when forests were cleared, revenue collection increased, new types of cultivators 
were settled, and peasants and landlords were given incentives to expand cultiva- 
tion. What kind of economic conditions drove this growth is not very clear from the 
book. Also, more quantitative evidence on the process was needed. But the existence 
of an agrarian expansion is clear enough. Reclamation of forests and cultivable 
wastes played a major role m the expansion. To encourage reclamation, the Company 
gave low-tax leases that led some previously non-peasant groups to migrate and 
settle as peasants. Most lands that were brought into cultivation by 1830 were the 
more easily accessible and less heavily forested wastelands. After 1830, a hicrative 
timber trade led to the exploitation of more distant and thickly forested areas. 

The Company’s attempts to collect more revenue involved several steps. It graded 
lands for assessment purposes, curbed the extortionate revenue collecting agents 
appointed during the Awadh nawab’s regime, outlawed the landlord’s rights to 
impose and collect taxes from peasants, and resumed a large number of tax-free or 
low-tax tenures. It strengthened the property rights of zamindars and ta’alhiqdars, 
those among the rural magnates who already possessed sufficient and well- 
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acknowledged control over land produce. Their power had grown as central authority 
steadily weakened during the nawab’s regime, leading to conflicts between various 
types of intermediaries in the eighteenth century. The Company tried to contain 
these conflicts and to curb the zamindar’s political power. The peasants consisted 
of occupancy tenants with more or less secure customary rights as well as non- 
occupancy tenants. In practice, many peasants combined both these features. How 
tenancy changed in the course of the agrarian expansion is an issue that needed 
more discussion. 

The analytical part of the book is rather simplistic. The opening paragraph states 
that the book attempts to ‘redefine economic history’. This is a misleading claim. 
There are two general theses proposed here. First, there was agrarian expansion in 
Gorakhpur, as against ‘the suggestions of some scholars who paint a dismal picture 
of the economy and society m view of the declinmg Mughal empire’ (p. 256). 
Second, the philosophy of the East India Company was to make ‘oriental knowledge 
the basic premise for all tts creations and innovations’ in trying to govern this part 
of India (p. 259). The Company tried to maintain continuity, but it was often mistaken 
about what it thought were old customs, which resulted in ‘a clash of opinions 
between the Company and the people’. 

Neither thesis is refreshingly new. Moreover, the book merely repeats them, and 
does not re-examine them in the light of new material. This leads to some inconsis- 
tencies and some open ends. There may have been growth in the eighteenth century. 
But there was also weakening central authority and occasional regression into 
anarchy in this region. The politics may not have produced stagnation, but it surely 
influenced the scale and nature of growth. One needed to know how. Further, the 
Company may have followed what it thought were old precedents, but it also made 
darmg new innovations that had nothing to do with custom. Reading this account 
on Gorakhpur, one gets the sense that where rural magnates were concerned, more 
old rights were curbed and destroyed in the early nineteenth century than preserved. 
It is not credible that all this was done with a naive belief in continuity. 

These limitations of the book can be ignored, for its descriptive part is indeed 
quite rich. Essentially it is a competently researched pioneering study of Gorakhpur 
and, as such, a valuable addition to the economic history of early British rule in 
northern India. 


Tirthankar Roy 
Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research 
Mumbai 


ARTHUR KLEINMAN, VEENA Das and MarGareT LOCK, eds, Social Suffering, Delhi, 
Oxford University Press, 1998, pp. 404. 


What does the suffering of the survivor of a riot or a pogrom—in which neighbours 
are motivated to kill neighbours——have in common with the debilitanon ofa patient 
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struck down by AIDS? What links those who are killed or permanently scarred by 
an industrial disaster—like that perpetrated by Union Carbide in Bhopal—with 
tribal peoples dislocated from their forest homes by the rising floodwaters of a big 
dam? Is the everyday, ‘normalised’ suffering of millions brutalised by poverty and 
exploitation comparable with the refined practices of torture developed by servants 
of the modern state in the service of bureaucratic order or the ‘national interest’? 
These are extraordinary and compelling questions, and when asked in that fashion, 
lead inescapably to the understanding that such forms of suffering are not (and I 
quote from the ‘Introduction’ to this vohime) ‘principally psychological or medical 
and, therefore, individual,’ but that such suffering is always ‘interpersonal’ and 
‘social’ (p. ix). Indeed, as this volume goes on to show, in our age, suffering on a 
more than individual scale is usually ‘nationalised’ or ‘internationalised’ to the 
extent that it becomes a crucial component of the forms of ‘globalisation’ itself: 
‘Collective suffering’, the editors tell us, ‘is also a core component of the global 
political economy. There js a market for suffering: victimhood is commodified’ 
(p. xi). 

Kleinman, Das and Lock have put together an extraordinary collection of essays, 
and I will list them here in order to suggest the range of issues addressed: Arthur 
Kleinman and Joan Kleinman write on media representations of images of suffering; 
- David Morris offers a literary and philosophical essay on the articulation and recog- 
nition of suffering (the play of voice and silence, the place of generic markers); 
Lawrence Langer considers the dislocation of time experienced by Holocaust sur- 
vivors, where memory constantly disrupts chronology; Veena Das comments on 
the ways in which women’s bodies have been broken and marked by the violence of 
nationalisms and subnationalisms (Stanley Cavell offers a brief response to Das’s 
essay); Mamphela Ramphele writes (out of her own experience) of ‘political 
widowhood’ in South Africa, and about the ambiguity that attends on any woman 
who must stand in for her man lost in the service of the cause; Vera Schwarcz 
examines poems that testify to the despair of the intelligentsia brutalised in Mao’s 
China; Tu Wei-ming follows with an account of ‘Maoism as a Source of Social 
Suffering in China’; Anne Harrington reflects on Nazi medicine and its connection 
with less pathological forms of German medical practice; Margaret Lock analyses 
definitions of death in the US and in Japan, brought into crisis by innovations in 
medical technology which could artificially prolong ‘life’; Allan Young describes 
the late-nineteenth century invention of ‘traumatic memory’ as a psychosomatic 
category; Paul Farmer offers a quasi-ethnographic account of the many material 
and ideological factors that shape the forms of individual suffering in Haiti; Talal 
Asad discusses ideas of cruelty and torture as they are represented im the ‘Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights’; E. Valentine Daniel describes diasporic Sri Lankan 
Tamil communities and their connections with, or alienation from, discourses of 
nation; and J.W. Bowker writes on medical and religious diagnoses and explanations 
for individual or collective suffering. 

The diversity of interests and methods demonstrated in these essays results in 
a volume that can be read profitably by people in a variety of disciplines, ranging 
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from literary and historical studies to social work and medical anthropology. Many 
of the essays are also written, in keeping with their subject, with an empathy and 
commitment which translate into very readable, and even moving, enquiries mto 
the role played by traumatic events in collective self-fashioning across the globe. 
For instance, Paul Farmer’s ‘On Suffering and Structural Violence: A View from 
Below’, details the ‘political and economic forces’ that have ‘structured risk for 
AIDS, tuberculosis, and, indeed, most other infectious and parasitic diseases’, as 
also the ‘most forms of extreme suffering, from hunger to torture to rape’ (p. 262), 
but does so via an mformal ethnography that features the lives of two Haitians, 
Acephie Joseph and Chouchou Louis, who share nothing more than their ‘experi- 
ence of occupying the bottom ming of the social ladder in inegalitarian societies’ 
(p. 263). Farmer’s point is deceptively simple—the world’s poor are the ‘chief vic- 
tims of structural violence’, and are most likely to have such suffering silenced 
(p. 280)}—but his essay is meant to demonstrate, and call for, a difficult, critical and 
analytical agenda for those who would think about social suffering. He argues that 
such analyses must be both ‘geographically broad’™—-so that they can show how 
the actions of the powerful are responsible for the extreme suffering of populations 
across the globe—-as also ‘historically deep’—im order to remember effectively 
that, m this case for instance, the plight of contemporary Haitians is the legacy of 
slavery and sustained economic exploitation. In order to discern ‘the political 
economy of brutality’, Farmer writes, we must simultaneously consider various 
social and historical axes of explanation (p. 274). 

Even as analysts of social suffering seek to explain its material or traumatic 
sources, they come to realise that suffering, both for individuals and collectrvities, 
is astonishingly resistant to complete documentation or explication. Unvoiced misery 
is thus to be understood, as David Morris suggests, as the ‘irreducible, nonverbal 
dimension’ of suffering. In ‘About Suffering: Voice, Genre, and Moral Community’, 
Morris reminds those observers who would give voice to suffering, or seek to 
represent it in ways in which it cannot represent itself, that theirs is an ‘impossible’ 
project, in that such attempts also expose ‘how we simplify and betray suffering 
whenever we ignore its power to elude every linguistic and conceptual tool that 
humans can marshal to understand it’ (p. 27). The obverse of this reminder is that 
when suffering does break into language—as for instance in the testimonials of 
survivors of one form of carnage or another—we need to be aware of the importance 
of speech genres in enabling such voicing. In crucial ways, it is the authority of the 
convention or genre that speaks (or at least enables speech); Morris points out that 
suffering ‘is not a raw datum, a natural phenomenon we can identify and measure, 
but a social status that we extend or withhold’ (p. 40). This is a point emphasised by 
many of the essays in this volume: suffering (understood as personal or collective 
pam deemed worthy of social consideration and intervention) is defined differently 
by different cultures, and these definitions change over time (it took centuries for 

the pain of slaves, for instance, to be even recognised as suffering). 

_ _[ have attended to these essays by Farmer and Morris in order to instantiate the 
empirical-theoretical and rhetorical-philosophical range of this volume. The length 
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of this review does not allow me to engage with many other fine essays; equally, it 
is not possible here to offer a proper sampling of the concerns or methods of these 
essays. Suffice perhaps to say that the essayists in this volume are convinced of 
the urgent and important need to document and analyse the many forms of social 
suffering that define our modernity; a conviction that readers of this volume will 
come to share. Modern forms of bureaucratic and technological rationality, as several 
essayists (and Talal Asad in particular) point out, do not simply alleviate social 
suffering, they also generate characteristic new forms, most often in the name of the 
‘national interest’ or the ‘greatest good’. This is a sobering conclusion, and one 
that reminds us why these essays make such compelling reading. 


Suvir Kaul 
University of Hlimois 
Champaign Urbana 


Gsorrrey Opp, Missionaries, Rebellion and Proto-Nationalism: James Long of 
Bengal, 1814—1887, Richmond, Curzon Press, 1999, pp. xiv +261. 


The notorious ahistoricism of Indian culture means that we forget or mythologise 
even our heroes. One of the heroes whom we have forgotten is James Long, though 
a ‘remarkable sign that [Long] has remained . . . something of a saint and hero m the 
heart and memory of the Indian people... is the fact that the Calcutta Municipality 
controlled by a Marxist Government [has] renamed one of their streets “James Long 
Sarani” (p. xi). Unfortunately, this does not mean that Indians as a whole remember 
him, a fact which demonstrates the continuing force of linguistic and cultural 
divisions among us. 
Who was James Long? 


[He was] one of the most remarkable Protestant missionaries to work in India in 
the nineteenth century. Sent to Calcutta under the auspices of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in 1840 at the age of 26, he devoted the rest of his life to devel- 
oping what he passionately believed were the best interests of all sections of the 
Bengali population including [women and] the forgotten poor and oppressed. 
[He was] best known for the part he played in the indigo planting controversy, 
an episode which landed him in prison in 1861 .... The reaction to Long’s 
imprisonment was quite extraordinary and undoubtedly gave a fillip to an em- 
bryonic sense of national feeling . . . he is also increasingly recognized for his 
contribution to the development of Bengali vernacular education, vernacular 
literature, historical] studies and sociology (p. xi). 


In spite of all this, Oddie’s is the first full-length biography of Long. Indian 
scholars have published some accounts of his life and work but have been handi- . 
capped by a lack of access to archival material in England and in the Irish Republic. 
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Missionaries, Rebellion and Proto-Nationalism is based very largely on this 
material and sheds new light on Long’s background, opinions and significance. 
One objective of this biography is therefore to ‘explain the legend that he became, 
... reveal[ing] something of [Long’s] passionate character, motivation, attitudes 
and importance, especially in Indian history’ (p. xiii). 

The book is also a corrective to misguided views, such as that of Blair King, who 
believes that Long’s outspoken attacks on the evils of the indigo system were very 
different from the views of English missionaries anxious to avoid criticising the 
planters, many of whom were feliow countrymen. In fact, Oddie documents, most 
missionaries shared Long’s views on the indigo question. What made Long stand 
out among them was that he had a widespread network of contacts with government 
officials and with the Indian elites and masses; moreover, he had views on an 
enormous number of topics and was involved in an extraordinary range of public 
issues. This study of Long’s career is, therefore, specially useful as a window into 
some of the complexities of European and Indian society in Bengal during the 
period. 

Oddie discovers Long to have been, by upbringing, ‘a fairly typical Anglican 
Evangelical . . . like many other Evangelicals of all denominations . . . motivated 
primarily by . . . a determination to save as many [people] as possible from eternal 
damnation .. . [a motivation] powerful enough to propel him into giving up a 
comfortable salary and a position not without status in order to face what he quite 
correctly anticipated would be a life of “unceasing toil and exertion” (p. 13). 

One of the arguments of this book is that Long’s passion for ‘saving souls’ 
gradually became contextualised, focused and finally transformed through his experi- 
ence in Bengal. Writing in 1848, he stated that he had always observed ‘the most 
perfect propriety’ in Hindus “when in the Society of Europeans’ and added that ‘the 
more I see of the Hindus, the more I like them. They have been misrepresented by 
Europeans who did not know their language—and who absurdly took the Euro- 
pean as the sole standard of civilization’ (p. 14). 

A second argument in the book is as follows: 


It is quite likely that Long’s acquaintance with the sufferings of the Bengal 
peasant stimulated his interest in the Irish peasant rather than vice versa. When 
he was... growing up, he was ... very lately sheltered from the world of 
underprivilege and deprivation, and it was, therefore, his much closer contact 
with this same world, in Bengal, which appears to have made the difference, 
broadening his outlook and promoting a much more questioning and radical 
approach towards ‘the establishment’, the use and abuse of power and the 
failure of those in positions of responsibility to look after the interests of the 
more vulnerable sections of the population (p. 17). 


I wish there was more space to document the fascinating man Long turns out to 
be, especially in his attitude to, and time in, Russia from 1863 to 1876, of which I knew 
absolutely nothing. This book throws new light on various aspects of history, 
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including the zamindar opposition to popular education (still an issue today in most 
parts of India), the struggle to initiate women’s education, Hindu opposition to 
missionary schools, Indian preference for English education, the role of missionary. 
wives, Long’s contribution to the intellectual life of Calcutta, and the continuing 
suspicion and opposition between missionaries and government. Specially inter- 
esting are Oddie’s concluding reflections on Said’s ‘Orientalism’ thesis, in view of 
Long’s ‘first love’ and the ‘country of his adoption’, Bengal. 

Briefly, though Oddie’s biography of Long produces little that is new on the 
indigo controversy (which is why Long is best remembered), Oddie has done the 
history of the period a great service in unearthing an array of facts and opinions, 
and placing them tn their context in a fresh way. 


Prabhu Guptara 
Zurich 
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